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PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

— ♦ — 

The  fact  tliat  this  work  has  been  out  of  print  for 
several  years  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  appearance 
of  a new  edition.  During  the  somewhat  long  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  Second 
Edition,  the  author  has  had  a very  extensive  experience 
in  both  the  diseases  comprehended  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  the  practical  results  of  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  incorporate,  in  the  present  volume,  although  he  has 
had  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  enter  fully  into  many 
interesting  details  of  which  he  possesses  the  records. 

01  the  French  and  German  translations  of  the  work, 
the  author  has  found  the  former  particularly  valuable, 
and  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  acknowledo-e  his  obliga- 
lions  to  the  numerous  original  notes  appended  by  Dr. 
Charcot,  of  Paris,  whose  investigations  on  the  subject  are 
ol  European  celebrity.  The  author  has  not  hesitated  in 
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tlie  present  edition  to  make  use  of  these  notes,  and  he 
has  also  introduced  some  of  the  graphic  drawings  from 
tlie  supplemental  plates  in  the  French  work. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  is  happy  to  think  that  further 
experience  has  in  no  way  led  him  to  alter  the  views- 
which  he  put  forward  in  his  first  edition,  in  18G0,  as  the 
result  of  his  early  investigations. 


10,  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W., 
Nay.  1876. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


- IK  . ( o face  pago  58.)  Fig.  1. — a.  The  ear  of  a gouty  subject,  exhibiting- 
one  small  nodule  of  urate  of  soda  upon  the  edge  of  tlie  helix,  the  only 
e.xternal  evidence  of  chalk-.stones  visible  throughout  the  body.  b.  The  ear 
of  another  gouty  subject,  with  several  deposits  on  the  helix. 

Fig.  2.-Right  hand  of  a gouty  subject,  69  years  of  age,  with  a targe  coiurretion 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  index 
huger,  and  a smaller  one  near  the  base  of  the  middle  finger ; the  foniior  a 
veiy  common  position  for  the  concretion  (from  French  edition). 

iig.  3.— The  great  toe  of  a gouty  patient,  considerable  dejiosits  of  urate  of 
■soda  seen  approaching  the  surface,  the  veins  in  their  neighbourhood 
enlarged,  and  the  whole  toe  inflamed. 

1 i-.\TK  II.  (To  face  page  152.)— The  arm  of  a gouty  man,  in  wdiich  chalk-stones 
u^eeoine  developed  to  an  extreme  degi-ee  ; the  bursa,  over  the  olecranon 
enormously  distended  with  chalk-like  matter. 

l-ure  IIL  (Tof.copgc  206.)  Fig.  I._Th„  of  „ tlramb,  si, o, ring  tl,„ 

I.  0 ky.T  of  .Icposit  on  the  .rticnl,,,-  c.artilng,,,  also  on  tl„  Iig,„re„ts, 
causing  anchylosis,  and  extending  towards  tlie  surface. 

f rhi-nomena  as  Fig.  1,  in 

addition  to  whicli  the  urate  of  .soda  has  pressed  upon  the  phalangeal  bones 

and  c-aused  partial  absoiption  ; .some  of  the  same  niathu-  is  seen  peiic'- 
trating  the  bone  itself.  ^ 

t le  wJiitt  plastei-like  layer  of  urate  of  soda  iu  the  articular  eartilairo  oil 
the  heads  of  the  femur,  tibia,  and  patella. 

Fig.  4.-Section  of  the  contracted  kidney  of  a gouty  subject,  exhibitiim  white 
stoaks  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  direction  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  po  u s 
of  the  same  matter  at  the  end  of  the  pyiiimids.  ^ 

1 li.viE  IV.  (To  face  page  288.) — Fi"  1 TIn>  limi,! 

r 1 .1111  iiand  of  a woman  in  the  enilc 

edition).  fjpe  de.xtension  of  Charcot  (from  French 

"*■  J^'fonnity  which  occurs  in  advanced 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  -‘type  do  flexioi^  of  Charcot  (from 
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Pr.ATK  V.  (To  fiico  432.)  Fig.  1. — A thin  vertical  section  of  nrticnlar 
cartilage  affected  with  gouty  deposit,  exhibiting  the  crystalline  (•liai-ncter 
of  the  urate  of  soda,  di'nsc  towards  the  free,  edges  of  the  cartilage,  and 
gradually  becoming  thinner;  external  to  this  deposit  a tliin  layer  of 
organic  matter  is  seen.  Linear  magnifying  ])Ower,  220. 

Fig.  2. — A thin  horizontal  section  of  articular  cartilage,  taken  from  a specimen 
obtained  from  a limb  amputated  by  ilr.  Liston,  in  1847.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  crystals  in  stellar  groups  is  well  shown.  Linear  power,  220. 

Fig.  3. — Crystals  of  imite  of  soda  from  a semi-fluid  chalky  concretion.  Linear 
power,  220. 

Fig.  4. — Crystallised  urate  of  soda,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  watery  solution 
of  the  blood  in  gout.  Linear  power,  220. 

Fig.  5. — Uric  acid,  crystallised  on  fibres  fronr  the  blood  in  gout,  by  the  uric 
acid  thr  ead  experinrent.  Linear-  power,  100  and  220. 

Fig.  6. — Oxalate  of  lirrte,  crystallised  orr  a fibre  obtained  from  the  per-spiration 
of  a gouty  subject.  Linear  power,  220. 

rr..\TE  VI.  (To  face  page  512.)  Fig.  1. — Right  harrd  of  a child,  about  4 year-s 
old,  suffer-irrg  fi-orn  rheumatoid  ar-thritis,  .showing  eulargemerrt  of  the 
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ON  GOUT: 


ITS 

NATURE  AND  TREATMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Introductory  1!emark3  : — knowledge  op  the  ancient  writers  upon 

THE  SUBJECT  OP  GOUT — VIEWS  OP  HIPPOCRATES — CELSUS — GALEN — 

ARET^US — CjELIUS  AURELIANUS — ALEXANDER  TRALLIANUS— AETIUS — 

PA  ULUS  uEGINETA  — DEMETRIUS  PEPAGOMENOS  — THE  ARABIAN  PHY- 
, SICTANS — THE  PRINCIPAL  AUTHORS  OF  THE  17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURIES 

— CLASSIFICATION  OP  GOUT  ADOPTED  BY  DIFFERENT  AUTHORS  — 

author’s  division. 

Gout  is  a malady  fairly  entitled  to  boast  of  its  great 
antiquity,  as  it  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  diseases 
to  which  flesh  became  heir  when  man  began  to  partici- 
pate in  the  luxuries  of  civilised  life  : it  is  a disease,  also, 
which  can  lay  claim  to  having  had  among  its  victims 
some  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  human  race,  from 
their  position,  opulence,  and  intellect.  The  great  Syden- 
ham, often  styled  the  English  Hippocrates,  himself  a 
martyr  to  gout,  thus  alludes  to  those  most  liable  to  be 
affected  by  it  : 

“ For  humble  individuals  like  myself  there  is  one  poor 
comfort,  which  is  this,  viz.,  that  gout,  unlike  any  other 
disease,  kills  more  rich  men  than  poor,  more  wise  than 
simple.  Great  kings,  emperors,  generals,  admirals,  and 
philosophers,  have  all  died  of  gout.  Hereby  Nature  . 
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I shows  her  impartiality,  since  those  whom  she  favours  in 
I one  way  she  afflicts  in  another — a mixture  of  good  and 
evil  pre-eminently  adapted  to  our  frail  mortality  : 

“ ‘ Niliil  est  ab  omni 
I'artc  bcatum.’  ” 


.Among  nations  in  an  uncivilised  state,  living  chiefly  on 
the  produce  of  the  chase  obtained  by  personal  exertion, 
or  subsisting  on  the  simplest  fare,  gout,  according  to  the 
reports  of  eminent  travellers,  is  entirely  unknown  ; but 
in  our  own  country,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
civilised  world,  the  case  is  far  otherwise ; for  not  only  is 
gout  in  its  most  marked  and  typical  manifestations  ex- 
ceedingly prevalent,  but  in  its  lurking  and  undeveloped 
forms  .it  is  probably  still  more  so,  and  exercises  a con- 
siderable influence  over  the  character  and  progress  of  - 
other  disorders. 

It  is  therefore  obviously  a matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  disease  should  be  clearly  understood  in 
all  its  bearings. 

A further  reason  for  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  study 
of  gout,  is  the  fact,  that  errors  in  distinguishing  it  fre- 
quently occur,  not  only  as  regards  its  less  marked  forms, 
but  even  its  most  common  manifestations.  It  is  by  no 
means  rare,  to  hear  of  inflammation  of  a joint,  by  one 
practitioner  called  gout,  by  another  rheumatism,  and 
by  a third  rheumatic  gout ; and  such  discrepancies  of 
opinion,  of  the  highest  importance  in  treatment,  often 
arise  from  the  difflculty  of  clearly  distinguishing  its  true 
character  on  account  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
malady.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate 
beyond  doubt,  that  gout  is  a disease  sid  generis^  having  a 
pathology  of  its  own,  and  producing  alterations  in  the 
various  tissues  which  it  attacks,  diftering  from  all  other 
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changes,  — alterations,  indeed,  which  are  completely 
pathognomonic. 

If  difficulties  arise  in  distinguishing  the  more  regular 
forms  of  gout,  they  are  greatly  increased  when  its  irre- 
gular manifestations  require  to  be  discriminated.  Al- 
though in  a highly  gouty  state  of  the  system,  functional 
disturbance  of  various  organs,  and  even  inflammatory 
affections  may  and  do  arise,  depending  upon  such  morbid 
state, — conditions  whose  real  nature  it  is  most  important 
to  determine  accurately, — still  in  practice,  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  term  (jouty  is  not  unfrequently  applied, 
more  to  quiet  the  patient  and  satisfy  the  mind  of  the 
physician,  than  from  any  evidence  that  the  disease  under 
consideration  is  strictly  connected  with  gout ; for  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  occurrence  of  gout  does  not 
ensure  exemption  from  any  other  malady,  and  the  latter, 
when  it  arises,  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  former. 
A careful  perusal  of  the  writings  of  some  of  the  authors 
of  the  last  and  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
must  convince  every  thinking  mind  that  many  of  the 
forms  of  gout  so  elaborately  described,  especially  by 
Continental  physicians,  have  no  real  existence  in  nature. 

It  will  be  one  object  of  the  present  treatise  to  endea- 
vour more  clearl}’-  to  point  out  and  separate  those  atfec- 
tions  which  are  distinctly  traceable  to  the  gouty  diathesis, 
to  found  their  diagnosis  on  a more  philosophical  basis, 
and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  a scientific  and  successful 
treatment. 

Ihat  the  ancients  Avere  fully  cognisant  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  gout,  and  in  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  disorders 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  wliicli  were  best  known  tq 
them,  is  at  once  evident  from  a perusal  of  their  writings. 
It  is  true  that  an  undue  stress  Avas  frequently  laid  upon 
the  mere  seat  of  the  affection,  and  that  various  names 
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were  not  uncommonly  applied  to  the  same  disease  in  its 
different  local  manifestations,  and  also  that  the  same 
name  was  often  given  to  maladies  of  a very  diverse 
character ; but  this  should  not  surprise  us,  considering 
their  total  ignorance  of  even  the  rudiments  of  some  of 
those  sciences  which  are  essential  to  a clear  understand- 
ing and  separation  of  different  pathological  conditions  of 
the  body.  Gout  and  rheumatism  were  doubtless  at  times 
confounded  with  each  other  by  the  Greek  physicians,  a 
remark  also  applicable  to  some  pathologists  of  the  present 
day;-  however,  although  the  same  general  term  was 
applied  to  both  diseases,  still  it  is  manifest  that  true  gout 
was  by  most  of  them  separated  from  other  joint  affections, 
its  peculiar  phenomena  and  progress  clearly  defined,  its 
various  causes  ascertained,  and  its  treatment,  dietetic  and 
medicinal,  carefully  laid  down. 

The  Greek  physicians  gave  different  names  to  tlie 
affection,  according  to  its  situation  ; for  example,  when 
the  foot  was  attacked,  it  was  named  Podagra  {TToBdypa, 
from  770U9,  the  foot,  and  dypa,  a seizure) ; when  the  hand, 
Chiragra  (x^Lpdypa^  from  hand) ; when  the 

knee,  Gonagra  {yovdypa,  from  yow^  the  knee);  when 
many  joints  were  simultaneously  affected,  the  term 
Arthritis  {dpOpov,  a joint)  was  more  commonly  applied. 
Tlie  word  gout  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
medicine  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Radulfe,  and  it  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  idea 
which  has  been  very  prevalent  in  all  ages,  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  some  peculiar 
humour  in  the  blood,  which  is  thrown  out,  or,  as  it  were, 
distilled  into  the  joints  drop  by  drop  ; and  hence  in  difie- 
rent  modern  languages  terms  expressing  the  same  notion 
are  employed,  terms  in  tact  corresponding  to  our  word 
gout ; thus,  by  the  French  the  disease  is  called  “Goutte, 
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l)y  tlie  Germans  “ Giclit,”  by  tlio  Italians  “ Gotta,”  and 
liy  the  Spaniards  “ Gdta,”  and  so  forth. 

The  writings  of  Hippocrates,  who  lived  about  350 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  show  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  gout,  and  many  of  his  aphorisms  indicate 
the  possession  of  a considerable  knowledge  of  this  dis- 
ease. We  hud  it  stated,  for  example,  that  gouty  affec- 
tions are  most  troublesome  in  spring  and  autumn  ; that 
women  do  not  have  gout  until  the  catamenia  have 
stopped ; that  young  men  are  free  from  the  disease  till 
venery  is  indulged  in,  and  that  eunuchs  are  exempt  from 
gouty  affections.  It  is  likewise  affirmed  that  gouty 
patients  who  have  chalk-stones  in  their  joints,  and  have 
led  a hard  life,  are  beyond  the  power  of  medicine,  but 
that  under  other  circumstances  the  disease  may  be  cured 
by  the  skilful  physician.  He  considered  the  disorder  as 
dependent  on  the  retention  of  humours,  and  advised 
purging,  and  the  application  of  cooling  agents,  even 
going  so  hir  as  to  pour  cold  water  on  the  inflamed  foot. 
Although  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  that  Hippocrates 
advanced,  still  we  must  agree  in  his  general  truthfulness ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  his  aphorisms 
were  more  correct  at  the  time  thev  were  enunciated  than 

V 

a,t  subsequent  periods,  as  luxurious  habits  had  not  then 
been  so  freely  indulged  in. 

Celsus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  in 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  gout,  remarked  that  bleeding 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  had  the  effect  of 
causing  some  patients  to  be  free  from  the  disease  for  a 
year,  some  even  for  life  ; he  also  recommends  cither  cold 
or  warm  applications,  depending  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  inflammatory  action.  He,  however,  enjoins 
some  caution  with  regard  to  cold  applications,  and 
recommends  a regulated  manner  of  living  and  the  avoid- 
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ance  of  corpulence.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  exercise, 
he  remarks,  “ it  is  very  necessary  that  those  who  are 
troubled  with  nervous  pains,  such  as  happen  either  in  the 
gout  of  the  feet  or  hands,  should  give  the  parts  affected 
as  much  exercise  as  possible,  and  should  expose  them  on 
all  occasions  both  to  fatigue  and  cold.” 

Galen,  who  lived  about  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  was  of  opinion,  that  gout  \vas  caused  by  some 
unnatural  accumulation  of  matters  in  the  part  affected; 
these  matters  were  supposed  to  consist  of  phlegm,  bile, 
blood,  or  a mixture  of  these  fluids,  and  chalk-stones  were 
considered  to  be  formed  by  their  concretion  or  solidifica- 
tion. In  his  comments  on  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
he  remarks,  that  though  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates- 
eunuchs  were  not  afflicted  with  gout,  yet  they  were  so 
in  his  day  in  consequence  of  too  much  sloth  and  in- 
temperance. Galen’s  method  of  treatment  consisted  in 
bleeding  and  purging,  and  the  application  of  repellents 
and  discutients. 

Seneca,  in  his  epistles,  alluding  to  the  influence  of 
change  of  manners  and  habits,  as  exemplified  during 
the  Homan  Empire,  on  the  liability  to  certain  diseases, 
says : “ The  nature  of  women  is  not  altered,  but  their 
manner  of  living ; for  while  they  rival  the  men  in  every 
kind  of  licentiousness,  they  equal  them  too  in  their  very 
bodily  disorders.  Why  need  we  then  be  surprised  at 
seeing  so  many  of  the  female  sex  afflicted  with  gout  ? ” 

Aretmus,  the  Cappadocian,  who  probably  Avas  a con- 
temporary of  Galen,  and  wrote  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  classified  all  joint  affections  under 
the  term  Arthritis,  yet  subdivided  them,  according  to 
the  parts  attacked,  into  Podagra,  Chiragra,  and  so  forth. 
That  he  had  a very  clear  conception  of  true  gout,  and 
was  familiar  with  many  of  its  phenomena,  is  evident 
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from  liis  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  makes  its 
invasion.  He  remarks  tliat  the  pain  first  seizes  the 
great  toe,  tlien  the  forepart  of  the  heel  on  which  we 
lean,  next  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  afterwards  the  ankle ; 
he  also  states  that  a wrong  cause,  such  as  the  friction 
of  a new  shoe,  a long  walk,  a blow,  or  other  injury  is 
often  assigned,  and  that  patients  are  unwilling  to  recog- 
nise the  true  one.  He  goes  on  to  relate  that  sometimes 
the  disease  is  confined  to  the  feet  during  the  patient’s  life, 
but  that  it  more  often  extends  to  the  hands,  elbows, 
knees  and  even  the  hips;  that  fluid  deposits  are  some- 
times formed  which  afterwards  become  converted  into 
hard  white  tophi.  It  is  also  noted  by  this  writer,  that 
men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  slightly  (this  last  statement,  as  far 
as  true  gout  is  concerned,  is  certainly  erroneous) ; that 
the  most  common  age  is  thirty-five,  but  that  it  may  be 
sooner  or  later  according  to  the  temperament  of  the 
individual : as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  Aretaeus 
says,  none  but  the  gods  can  truly  understand  it.  With 
regard  to  his  treatment  of  gout,  the  following  summary 
contains  all  that  is  important.  White  hellebore  is  the 
gTeat  remedy,  but  only  in  the  early  attacks.  As  local 
applications  to  the  inflamed  joints,  he  advises  fresh-shorn 
unscoured  wool  from  the  sheep,  and  the  parts  to  bo 
bathed  with  oil  of  roses  and  wine ; poultices  and  other 
warm  agents  are  likewise  recommended  to  be  occa- 
sionally used.  He  further  adds,  that  the  remedies  for 
the  disease  are  innumerable,  for  the  calamity  renders 
the  patients  themselves  expert  druggists.  Areta3us  con- 
siders that  although  the  disease  is  apt  to  return  and 
become  chronic,  still  it  is  not  always  so,  and  he  men- 
tions that  a gouty  patient  has,  during  the  interval  of  the 
disorder,  even  won  the  race  in  the  Olympic  Games. 
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Cjcliiis  Aurelianiis  looked  upon  gout  as  hereditary, 
and  upon  indigestion,  intemperance,  cold  and  debauchery, 
as  the  principal  causes ; he  observed  that  the  symptoms 
usually  attending  persons  afflicted  with  the  diathesis, 
or  those  preceding  an  attack,  Avere  a numbness  and 
pricking  in  the  affected  joints,  difflculty  in  flexing  and 
extending  them,  heaviness,  great  aversion  to  employ- 
ment, feeling  of  gi’eat  fatigue  from  the  least  movement, 
starting  of  the  limbs  during  sleep,  and  shivering,  until 
the  morbid  humour  at  last  discharged  itself  upon  one  or 
other  foot.  He  Avas  of  opinion  that  the  disease  Avas 
chiefly  seated  in  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  and  for 
treatment  advised  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the 
affected  parts  by  scarification,  as  less  irritating  than 
cupping  or  leeching,  and  recommended  sponging  Avith 
hot  Avater,  or  oil  and  Avater,  or  decoction  of  fenugreek.  , 
As  a rule,  he  considered  that  powerful  purging  and 
A'omiting  Avere  injurious,  and  altogether  AA'as  inclined  to 
be  sparing  in  the  use  of  remedies ; he  Avas,  hoAvever,  rigid 
as  to  diet,  advising  great  abstinence  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  attack,  and  a spare  diet  on  its  decline ; he 
also  advocated  the  free  use  of  exercise. 

Alexander  Trallianus,  A\fflo  Avrote  in  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  considers  that,  as  there  are  many  causes,  so 
likewise  there  are  many  A’arieties  of  gout ; that  some- 
times it  is  occasioned  by  blood  floAving  into  the  joints  and 
causing  violent  pains ; at  other  times  by  bile  getting  be- 
tAveen  the  tendons  and  ligaments  ; and  iioav  and  then  by 
the  presence  of  other  morbid  fluids.  He  gives  methods 
of  diagnosing  these  supposed  varieties,  and  details  their 
treatment  at  some  length ; Avhen  the  disease  is  dependent 
on  an  oA^erfloAV  of  blood,  bleeding  is  ordered,  but  not 
otherwise  ; food  capable  of  producing  blood  is'  forbidden, 
and  strict  temperance  enjoined.  He  states  that  he  has 
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known  patients  to  liave  been  altogether  cured  by  abstain- 
ing from  wine,  rurgativcs  arc  prescribed,  especially 
combinations  of  scamrnony,  colocyntli,  claterinm,  and 
aloes,  also  the  hermodactylus,  a variety  of  colchiciim, 
the  prejudicial  effects  of  which  arc  ordered  to  be  obviated 
by  combining  it  with  aromatics,  as  myrrh,  anise,  pepper, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  and  mastich.  Bitters  of  various  kinds 
are  also  recommended,  amongst  which  is  the  birthwort, 
afterwards  so  much  used  in  the  celebrated  Portland 
powder.  Amongst  local  applications,  we  find  sinapisms 
and  blisters  advised,  as  well  as  repellent  lotions ; and 
for  the  treatment  of  chalk-stones,  ointments  containing  oil, 
turpentine,  ammoniaciim,  dragon’s  blood,  and  litharge. 

Aetius,  who  also  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  considered  gout  here- 
ditary, and  dependent  on  local  debility,  combined  with 
a superabundance  of  humours ; that  it  was  most  appro- 
priately treated  by  first  evacuating  the  latter  by  bleeding 
and  purging,  and  afterwards  strengthening  the  weakened 
part,  lie  also  attributed  great  efficacy  to-  the  use  of 
fiiction  in  gout,  not  indeed  during  the  severit}’’  of  the 
inflammation,  but  when  this  had  to  a great  extent  sub- 
sided ; he  employed  oil  mixed  with  salt  as  an  external 
application. 

Paulus  zEgineta  likewise  considered  gout  dependent 
on  two  combined  causes,  weakness  of  the  affected  parts 
and  morbific  humours,  the  latter  fixing  themselves  upon 
joints  already  weak,  and  by  stretching  the  ligaments, 
producing  pain.  yEgineta  regarded  gouty  and  rheumatic, 
or  arthritic  complaints,  as  of  the  same  nature,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  seat  of  the  affection ; when  it  was  located  in 
the  feet  only  he  called  it  Podagra,  but  when  extensively 
diffused  over  many  joints.  Arthritis  ; he  also  thought  that 
the  abnormal  humours  might  vary  in  character,  and 
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tliat  by  their  becoming  tliick  or  viscid,  tophi  or  chalk- 
stones  were  formed.  Among  the  causes  of  the  disease  he 
enumerated  immoderate  labour,  violent  walking,  frequent 
exercise  on  horseback,  the  unseasonable  use  of  venery, 
cold  drinks,  eating  unwholesome  food,  and  drinking  much 
wine  ; and  he  remarks  that  occasionally  accidents,  as 
blows  or  sprains,  have  induced  the  first  attack,  the 
materials  of  the  disease  having  previously  remained  quiet 
in  the  system.  Sorrow,  care,  watchfulness,  and  other 
passions  of  the  mind,  he  also  looked  upon  as  occasional 
causes  of  gout. 

In  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Demetrius  Pepagomenos  wrote  a treatise  on  gout,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor  Llichael  Paleologus.  He  con- 
sidered the  disease  to  be  occasioned  by  a collection  of 
humours  taking  place  in  the  affected  joints,  arising  from  , 
imperfect  digestion  and  deficient  excretion  from  the 
system  : the  predisposing  causes  being  excess  of  food 
and  wine,  indolence,  indigestion,  retention  of  natural 
secretions,  fatigue,  and  exhaustion  produced  by  any 
cause  which  operates  by  diminishing  the  excretory  powers 
of  the  system,  and  allows  undue  accumulations.  His 
treatment  is  both  dietetic  and  medicinal : the  former 
consists  in  avoiding  indigestion,  and  exercising  great 
moderation  both  in  eating  and  drinking ; tlie  latter  is 
chiefly  of  an  evacuaiit  character,  either  vomiting  or 
purging.  During  the  early  stage  of  a fit  of  gout,  vene- 
section is  recommended,  especially  when  the  patient  is 
plethoric.  The  virtues  of  the  hermodactylus  combined 
with  aromatics  are  much  lauded,  and  regarded  as  valu- 
able, whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Adams,  in  his  valuable  notes  appended  to  the 
translation  of  Paulus  ^Egiiieta,  gives  the  following  sketch 
of  the  views  of  the  Arabian  physicians.  Serapion  strongly 
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recommends  purging  with  myrohalans,  prunes,  and  tama- 
rinds; Avicenna  and  Rliases  join  liim  in  praising  the 
virtues  of  the  hermodactylus.  The  local  applications  of 
the  Arabians  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks : when 
the  pain  is  violent,  Serapion  approves  of  pouring  cold 
water  upon  the  affected  part ; Rhases  of  burning  the 
joint ; Avicenna  of  covering  the  part  with  oil  and  salt, 
and  then  applying  the  cautery.  According  to  lialy 
Abbas,  arthritic  diseases  are  due  to  collections  of  super- 
fluities in  joints  labouring  under  debility,  the  superfluities 
being  produced  by  repletion  and  indigestion;  the  debility, 
by  immoderate  exercise,  intemperance,  debauchery,  or 
some  such  cause.  He  states  that  young  persons,  and 
women  who  menstruate  regularly,  are  scarcely  liable  to 
gout,  and  agrees  with  the  authorities  already  mentioned 
in  holding  it  to  be  hereditary. 

AVlien  chemistry  emerged  from  alchemy,  and  was  first 
applied  to  the  study  of  medicine,  many  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  morbid  matters  were  promulgated ; for 
some  time  they  were  regarded  as  being  of  a tartareous 
character,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  tartar  which 
concretes  in  the  wine  casks.  These  views  were  held 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  fact, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  gouty  concre- 
tions by  Wollaston.  M.  Coste  in  his  “ Traite  pratique 
de  la  Goutte,”  1708,  sums  up  the  ideas  commonly  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  of  the  gouty  matter.  Some,  he 
says,  suppose  it  to  be  a mixture  of  various  excrementitial 
humours,  differing  in  their  qualities  and  uses ; others,  a 
collection  of  foreign  matters,  altogether  heterogeneous, 
and  by  their  union  capable  of  producing  tins  malady ; a 
third  class  think  it  merely  the  perspiration  arrested  and 
decomposed ; a fourth  that  it  is  a mucilaginous  extract 
derived  from  the  solid  and  liquid  aliments  taken  into  the 
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system  ; ami  lastly,  some  assure  us  that  it  is  a combina- 
tion of  many  subtle  and  penetrating  salts.  Hoffman 
considered  that  a salt  of  tartar  exists  in  the  blood  of  the 
gouty,  and  constitutes  the  principal  cause  of  the  disease  ; 
to  prove  which,  he  cites  several  analyses  of  the  concre- 
tions taken  from  the  joints  of  gouty  patients,  as  also  of 
their  excrements,  saliva,  and  urine,  and  is  persuaded  that 
the  tartar  of  wine  is  the  essential  matter  of  gout,  M. 
Coste  contends  that  Hoffman’s  opinion  must  be  incorrect, 
seeing  that  gout  follows  almost  all  other  ailments,  and 
causes  them  to  disappear,  and  hence  from  such  reasoning, 
tartar  must  also  be  the  cause  of  all  these  maladies, — an 
opinion,  says  he,  manifestly  absurd ; and  again  he  asserts, 
that  gout  is  not  uncommon  among  those  who  never  drink 
wine,  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  take  tartar ; neverthe- 
less Coste  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  one  cause  of 
the  disease.  During  the  two  last  centuries,  the  most 
important  writers  on  gout  were  Sydenliam,  illis,  Hoff- 
man, Musgrave,  Cheyne,  Boerhaave,  hleade.  Van  Swieten, 
Cadogan,  Forbes,  and  Heberden ; but  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  tlie  writings  of  some  of  these  phy- 
sicians, and  of  the  more  recent  authors  of  the  present 
century,  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves at  present  with  the  mere  mention  of  their  names. 

In  concluding  our  short  history,  we  would  refer  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  Hudying  ancient 
authors  to  Jjucian’s  famous  comic  poems,  the  Tragopo- 
dagra  and  Ocypus  ; in  which  many  points  connected  with 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  gout  are  very  truthfull}', 
though  ludicrously,  portrayed,  showing  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  disease  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  those 
remote  times. 

W have  already  alluded  to  the  division  of  gout  by 
the  ancients,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  affection,  into 
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Toilagra,  Cliiragra,  Gonagra,  &c. ; the  more  nioderii 
classifications  which  are  wortliy  of  notice  are  those  of 
Cullen,  IMason  Good,  Scudamore,  and  Hamilton.  Cullen 
divided  the  disease  into  four  varieties,  regular,  atonic, 
retrocedent,  and  misplaced  gout ; ]\Iason  Good  into  three 
kinds,  regular,  disguised  or  lurking,  and  complicated 
gout;  Scudamore  into  acute,  chronic,  and  retrocedent 
gout ; and  Hamilton  proposed  a still  more  simple  separa- 
tion, namely,  into  acute  and  chronic  gout.  As  forced 
attempts  at  subdivision  and  refinement  tend  rather  to 
complicate  than  render  clear  the  various  phases  which  a 
disease  is  capable  of  exhibiting,  I shall  endeavour  in  the 
present  treatise  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible,  and  shall 
discuss  the  phenomena  of  gout  under  the  heads  of,  1st. 
Regular  Gout.,  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  is 
evidenced  by  the  presence  of  a peculiar  inflammation  of 
the  structures  in  and  around  the  joints ; and,  2nd, 
Irregular  Gout,  manifested  either  in  severe  functional 
disturbance  of  any  organ,  or  in  the  development  of  in- 
flammation in  tissues  other  than  those  connected  with  the 
joints.  The  last  variety  includes  the  various  forms 
classed  by  different  writers  under  the  heads  of  atonic, 
misplaced,  retrocedent,  lurking,  and  abarticular  gout  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  diseases  which  have 
by  some  authors  been  grouped  under  these  various  deno- 
minations have  no  claim  to  be  considered  truly  gouty. 

Some  objection  may  perhaps  be  made  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  regular  and  irregular  gout,  and  it  may  be  asserted, 
perhaps  with  truth,  that  its  so-called  irregular  manifesta- 
tions are  in  fact  quite  as  regular  as  the  articular  affection  ; 
however,  the  terms  are  convenient,  and  the  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  them  has  been  sufficiently  explained. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


Acute  Gout  : — descbiptiox  of  an  eaely  attack — pkemonitoky  symp- 
toms— SEAT  AND  CHAHACTER  OF  GOUTY  INFLAMMATION — PARTS  FIRST 
AFFECTED — PAIN — CEDEMA — DESQUAMATION — NOT  FOLLOWED  BY  SUP- 
PURATION— APPARENT  EXCEPTIONS— FEBRILE  DISTURBANCE— TEMPERA- 
TURE— PROGRESS  OF  GOUT— ILLUSTILVTIVE  CASES — ACUTE  GENERAL  GOXPT 
— SEQUEL.E  OF  ACUTE  GOUT — IS  GOUT  A SALUTARY  DISEASE  ?— GOUT 
SIMULATING  RHEUMATISM— SYDENHAM’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACLTTE  GOUT. 

The  pbenoraena  attending  an  acute  fit  of  gout  have 
been  frequently  and  ably  described,  especially  by  Syden- 
liam,  who  had,  in  this  respect,  the  questionable  advantage 
of  being  able  to  record  what  he  himself  both  felt  and 
observed.  Although,  unlike  Sydenham,  unable  from  j 
personal  experience  to  describe  the  sensations  of  gout,  ■ 
still  I will  endeavour  to  depict  the  phenomena  which  i 
have  usually  come  under  my  own  observation ; the  i 
description  referring  more  especially  to  the  first,  or,  at 
any  rate,  an  early  attack  of  the  disease. 

An  individual,  apparently  in  good  health,, perhaps  even 
flattering  himself  that  he  feels  unusually  well,  retires  to 
bed ; after  a few  hours’  sleep  (generally  from  one  to  four 
ill  the  morning),  he  suddenly  awakes,  with  a pain,  more 
or  less  intense,  in  the  ball  of  one  great  toe,  frequently 
accompanied  with  a slight  shivering;  the  pain  in  the 
foot  gradually  increases,  and  is  attended  with  a sensation 
of  burning  and  throbbing,  together  with  great  tension  | 
and  stiffness ; heat  of  skin  and  other  symptoms  of  febrile 
disturbance  usually  follow  the  shivering,  accompanied  < 
with  a considerable  degree  of  restlessness.  After  a few 
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liours  these  symptoms  abate,  a gentle  perspiration  ensues, 
I and  the  patient  is  enabled  to  enjoy  some  sleep.  In  the 
morning  the  toe  is  observed  to  be  swollen,  the  skin  ol 
deep  red  colour,  tense  and  shining,  and  the  whole  joint 
exquisitely  tender ; the  veins  proceeding  from  the  in- 
flamed part  are  distended  with  blood,  producing  slight 
lividity,  and  an  appearance  is  exhibited  closely  resem- 
bling the  drawing  in  Plate  I.  fig.  3,  with  the  exception 
of  the  white  spots,  which,  in  the  delineated  toe,  are 
due  to  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  from  oft-repeated  fits  of 
gout. 

During  the  height  of  the  attack,  the  pain  is  usually  so 
intense  that  the  patient  can  neither  bear  the  weight  of 
the  clothes,  nor  even  any  shaking  of  the  bed  from  foot- 
steps in  the  room.  Although  in  most  cases  the  pain 
abates  after  a few  hours,  yet  if  the  attack  is  very  severe, 
it  may  last  throughout  the  day  ; but  towards  the  evening 
it  again  increases,  and  the  second  night  is  generall}'’ 
passed  in  a state  of  renewed  restlessness  and  suffering. 
The  symptoms  on  the  third  day  may  be  but  a repetition 
■of  those  of  the  second,  and  thus  the  patient  may  continue 
to  suffer  for  days,  or  even  for  weeks ; the  length  of  the 
attack  being  influenced  by  many  circumstances,  and 

especially  by  the  character  of  the  treatment  which  is 

adopted.  If  fever  runs  high,  the  appetite  is  usually 

bad;  there  is  also  some  thirst,  and  often  constipation  ; 

the  urine  is  high-coloured  and  scanty,  and  gives  rise 
to  a red  sediment  on  cooling,  and  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  troubled  with  severe  cramp  in  the  legs. 

AVhen  the  attack,  or  more  properly  speaking,  series  of 
attacks,  is  about  to  terminate,  the  inflamed  joint  be- 
comes less  tense  and  less  swollen,  and  pitting  is  readily 
produced  on  pressure,  the  redness  and  enlargement  of 
the  blood-vessels  also  disappear,  and  after  a few  days, 
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itching  of  the  skin  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle 
ensue. 

In  the  first  fit  of  gout,  and  frequently  for  many  attacks, 
the  hall  of  one  great  toe  may  be  the  only  joint  implicated, 
but  occasionally  the  inflammation  in  it  suddenly  subsides, 
and  the  corresponding  toe  of  the  other  foot  is  attacked  ; 
not  unfrequently  the  inflammation  travels  so  as  to  im- 
plicate the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  above  description 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  first  few  attacks  of  gout 
in  robust  and  otherwise  healthy  subjects,  and  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  acute  sthenic  gout ; but  now  and  then, 
especially  among  women,  an  acute  fit  may  be  wanting  in 
many  of  these  symptoms ; there  may  indeed  be  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  toe,  and  some  amount  of  swelling,  but 
accompanied  with  little  heat  or  redness,  and  all  febrile 
disturbance  may  be  absent ; still  oedema  is  generally 
observed,  and  itching  and  desquamation  follow;  this 
latter  form,  which  may  be  considered  as  representing 
acute  asthenic  gout,  is  doubtless  of  the  same  nature  in  its 
essence  or  pathology  as  sthenic  gout,  the  difference 
depending  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  patient  rather  than  of 
the  disease. 

It  must  not  for  a moment  be  supposed  that  the 
asthenic  form  is  less  injurious  in  its  results  than  genuine 
sthenic  gout ; far  otherwise,  for  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  lead  to  permaneiit  mischief. 

Prior  to  a first  attack  of  gout,  there  is  generally  an 
absence  of  any  prominent  premonitory  symptoms, 
although  disturbance  of  the  function  of  some  organs 
would  i)robably  be  observed  if  the  patient  were  narrowly 
watched  for  a few  days  preceding  the  fit ; but  afterwards 
there  are  usually  uncomfortable  sensations  experienced 
for  days  or  weeks  before  a fit,  which  are  generally  refer- 
able to  the  digestive  organs,  such  as  heartburn,  acidity. 
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flatulence,  drowsiness  after  food,  hiccup,  confined  bowels, 
loss  of  appetite,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  a feeling  of 
lassitude.  The  urine  before  an  attack  is  usually  scanty 
and  high-coloured,  but  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  copious  and  pale.  When  individuals  are  liable  to 
weakness  or  disturbance  of  any  particular  organ,  symp- 
toms referable  to  it  are  apt  to  manifest  themselves  ; 
for  example,  some  experience  palpitation  of  the  heart 
or  intermission  of  the  pulse  ; some  are  troubled  with 
haemorrhoids  or  irritability  of  the  bladder ; others  are 
annoyed  with  excessive  cramps  and  itching  of  the  skin ; 
the  temper  is  often  much  rulfied,  and  the  patient  becomes 
peevish  and  irritable.  If  he  chance  to  be  subject  to 
bronchitis  or  other  chronic  affection  of  the  chest,  an  in- 
■crease  of  cough  and  dyspnoea  may  j^recede  a fit,  and 
be  greatly  relieved  on  the  occuiTence  of  the  gouty 
paroxysm. 

Plaving  given  a general  sketch  of  an  ordinary  fit  of 
gout,  we  will  now  enter  a little  more  fully  into  the  con- 
■sideration  of  the  various  characteristic  phenomena  which 
it  e.xhibits. 


I.— LOCAL  THENOMEXA. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  seat  of  the  mflam- 
mation.  AVe  have  said  that  it  is  commonly  the  ball  or 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  ; and  unless 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  have,  as  it 
were,  thrown  the  disease  upon  some  other  joint,  and  some 
such  we  shall  have  more  particularly  to  notice  hereafter, 
true  gout,  at  its  first  invasion,  seldom  attacks  any  other 
part,  and  even  if  another  joint  be  first  affected,  the  ball  of 
■t)ne  ot  the  great  toes  is  generally  implicated.  Sir  C. 
Scudamore  drew  up  a list  of  51 G cases  of  gout,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  this  point;  and  from  this  table  we 
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find  that  one  or  both  of  tlie  great  toes  alone  were  affected 
in  341  instances,  and  the  great  toe  witli  some  other  part 
in  373  cases.  The  details  of  the  table  are  seen  below. 


In  tlic  gi  ent  toe  of  one  foot  only  . 314 
In  the  p'cat  toe  of  lx)th  feet  . 27 
In  the  knee  and  great  toe  . . 1 

In  the  little  toe  and  one  adjoining  1 
In  the  great  toe  and  instep  . . 4 

In  the  great  toe  and  instep  of  both 

feet 2 

In  the  great  toe  of  one  foot  and 
instep  of  the  other  . . 1 

In  the  great  toe,  instep,  and  ankle  i 
of  one  foot  . . . . 1 

In  each  great  toe  and  each  hand  . 1 ' 

In  the  external  side  of  the  foot  j 
and  the  great  toe  . . . 1 j 

In  the  external  side  of  one  foot  and  ' 
the  great  toe  of  the  other  . . 1 i 

In  the  heel  and  the  great  toe  . 2 ; 

In  the  ankle  of  one  foot  and  the  i 

gr  eat  toe  of  the  other  . . *> 

In  the  ankle  and  great  toe  of  the 
same  foot  . . . .11 

In  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  great  | 

toe  of  the  same  limb  . . 1 i 

In  the  outer  side  of  one  foot  . 10  I 

In  the  outer  side  of  both  feet  . . 1 j 

In  the  sole  of  the  foot  . . . 4 | 

In  the  heel  of  one  foot  . . . (5  | 

In  the  heel  of  both  feet  . . 2 j 

In  the  heel  and  instep  of  the  same 

foot  ...  ..21 


In  the  heel  of  both  feet,  in  both 


hands  and  lx)th  elbows . . t 

In  the  ham 1 

In  the  knee 11 

In  both  knees 1 

In  the  instep  of  one  foot  . . 25- 

In  the  instep  of  both  feet  . . (>■ 


In  one  instep  first,  aftenvards  troth 
knees,  both  wrists,  both  el- 
bows, and  both  shoulders  . I 

In  one  ankle 30 

In  Ixrth  ankles  . . . .11 

In  the  ankle  and  instep  of  one 

foot 4 

In  the  tendo  Achillis  . . . 4 

In  the  tendo  Achillis  and  ankle  . 1 

Calf  of  the  leg 1 

In  the  thumb,  knee,  ankle  and 
great  toe  on  one  side,  and 
the  great  toe  of  the  other 

foot 1 

111  the  right  knee  and  left  hand  at 


the  same  time  ...  1 

In  the  back  of  one  hand  . . . 4 

In  the  wrist  ....  4 

Thumb  and  hand  . . . . 1 

In  the  thumb  . . . . 1 

In  two  middle  fingers  . . . 1 

In  one  middle  finger  . . 1 

In  the  fourth  finger  . . . . 1 


My  own  experience  fully  confirms  the  results  in  tlio 
above  table,  especially  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  great 
toe  being  selected  ; and  I am  convinced  that  in  many 
cases  of  joint  affection,  where  difficulty  would  otherwise 
exist  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease,  considerable 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  this  fact ; it  appears  remarkable  that  this  par- 
ticular joint  should  be  selected  by  the  disease  upon  which 
to  vent  its  first  fury ; however,  so  it  is ; and  when  we 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  point  in  discuss- 
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ing  the  nature  of  gout,  we  may  possibly  be  able  to  give 
sometliing  like  a rational  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
From  an  investigation  of  the  history  of  a considerable 
number  of  cases  of  true  gout,  I find  that  in  not  more 
than  five  per  cent,  were  other  joints  implicated,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  toe  ; and  all  authors,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  seem  to  be  fully  agreed  upon  the 
matter.  In  point  of  frequency  in  being  attacked,  the 
ankle  seems  to  be  second  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  ; 
afterwards  the  instep,  next  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  then 
the  knee;  whereas,  the  upper  extremities  are  seldom 
implicated  in  early  gout* 

The  frequency  of  the  toe  affection  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a mere  fortuitous  circumstance,  but  must  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  pathology  of  the  disease  ; 
and  when  deviations  are  found,  they  seem  to  depend  on 
accidental  circumstances,  more  especially  the  previous  oc- 
currence of  some  severe  injury.  I possess  notes  of  several 
cases  more  or  less  resembling  the  following  : — A gentle- 
man, with  a strongly  marked  hereditary  predisposition  to 
gout,  hurt  his  knee  by  a fall  when  hunting;  the  pain 
was  not  very  severe  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours  became  intense,  much  more  so  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  injury ; it  soon,  how- 
ever, became  evident  that  the  joint  was  affected  with 
acute  gout,  which  was  speedily  relieved  on  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe  of  the  same  side  becoming  inflamed.  After 
two  years,  this  patient  had  a second  attack  of  gout,  which 
was  then  confined  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  Scudamore 
relates  the  following  case: — A gentleman,  when  a youth. 


* i)r.  Braun,  of  Wiesbaden,  found  that  out  of  forty  cases  of  gout,  the  attack 
occurred  in  the  great  toe  in  thirty-six  cases,  in  the  heel  in  two,  in  the  knee  in 
one,  and  in  the  hip  also  in  one  case.  He  also  found  the  left  side  affected  in 
twenty -four  cases,  the  right  in  sixteen  only. 
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received  some  small  shots  from  a gun  in  one  knee, 
■which  were  removed  : in  after  life  he  had  gout,  which 
not  only  first  attacked  the  injured  knee,  but  ever  after- 
wards with  more  severity  than  any  other  joint.  IMany 
other  examples  might  be  quoted,  illustrative  of  the 
influence  of  local  mischief  in  causing  gout  to  appear  in 
the  injured  parts  ; but  as  we  shall  again  refer  to  this 
subject  when  speaking  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease,  we  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with  the 
instances  already  given. 

The  jDeculiar  character  of  the  inflamination  next  de- 
serves our  attention,  and  first  as  to  the  pain ; this  is 
said  to  differ  from  that  experienced  in  other  forms  of 
inflammation  ; a man  once  broke  his  leg,  and  soon  after- 
wards had  a fit  of  gout  in  the  great  toe  of  the  opposite 
foot ; it  was  his  opinion  that  the  pain  of  the  gouty  foot 
was  different  in  character  from  that  of  the  injured  limb 
and  more  severe.  The  pain  of  gout  differs  also  in 
other  respects  from  that  of  rheumatism  ; in  gout  it  often 
precedes  the  other  signs  of  inflammation,  is  more  local- 
ised, and  generally  at  first  confined  to  a spot  on  the  side 
of  the  joint,  whereas  in  acute  rheumatism  the  pain 
extends  throughout  the  whole  articulation.  Sometimes  it 
is  said  to  resemble  the  gnawing  of  a dog,  or  the  tearing  of 
the  joint  asunder.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  his  admirable 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  gives 
the  description  by  a humorous  Frenchman  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  pain  in  gout  and  in  rheumatism : “ Place,” 
says  he,  “ your  joint  in  a vice,  and  screw  the  vice  up 
until  you  can  endure  it  no  longer,  that  may  represent 
rheumatism  | then  give  the  instrument  another  twist, 
and  you  will  obtain  a notion  of  gout.”  Now  and  then 
I have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  pain  was  not  very 
severe,  although  the  inflammation  appeared  to  run  high, 
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and  some  of  these  were  first  attacks  of  gout;  such 
instances,  liowever,  form  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

The  production  of  oedema  and  subsequent  desquaviation 
of  the  cuticle^  is  a peculiarity  of  gouty  inflammation  when 
it  attacks  superficial  structures,  and  it  is  one  deserving 
attention  ; for  although  oedema  cannot  by  any  means  be 
considered  as  pathognomonic,  still  it  is  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable value  in  diagnosis.  During  the  early  stage  of 
an  attack,  when  the  inflammation  is  violent  and  the  skin 
distended  and  shining,  the  oedema  cannot  be  readily 
observed,  on  account  of  the  tension  ; when,  however,  the 
inflammation  begins  to  subside,  pitting  can  be  easily  pro- 
duced and  the  presence  of  fluid  made  evident.  As  a 
rule,  true  rheumatic  inflammation  is  not  accompanied  by 
oedema : but  it  now  and  then  occurs  even  in  undoubted 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  ; it  is  then,  however,  more 
general  in  character,  affecting  the  whole  limb,  and  not 
so  strictly  confined  to  the  inflamed  part,  as  in  cases  of 
uncomplicated  gout.  The  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  is 
a subsequent  symptom,  taking  place  after  the  complete 
subsidence  of  the  gouty  paroxysm ; it  is  most  usually 
observed  about  the  feet  and  hands,  rarely  in  the  knees  ; 
it  seems,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  oedema  and  dis- 
tension of  the  skin  ; occasionally  even  the  nails  have 
been  shed  after  a severe  attack  of  gout.  Prior  to  and 
accompanying  the  desquamation  there  is  often  consider- 
able itching ; a symptom  which  follows  other  slight 
injuries  to  the  skin,  as,  for  example,  the  application  of  a 
blister.  Scudamore  observed  that  in  234  cases,  seventy- 
eight  patients  never  experienced  desquamation,  and  in 
my  own  notes  I find  several  in  which  this  symptom  is 
not  mentioned  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  one 
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readily  overlooked,  unless  specially  sought  for.  AVith 
regard  to  the  cause  of  oedema  occurring  so  frequently  in 
gouty,  compared  with  other  forms  of  inflammation,  nothing 
very  satisfactory  has  yet  been  made  out : may  it  not 
depend  on  the  impurities  in  the  blood  ? May  not  the 
presence  of  urate  of  soda  and  a small  amount  of  urea  in 
that  fluid,  be  at  least  one  cause  ? As  we  proceed  we 
shall  discover  that  the  blood  in  gout  differs  much  from 
that  in  rheumatism,  especially  as  regards  the  presence 
of  these  excrementitial  matters.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  in  rheumatism  con- 
nected with  urethral  discharge,  as  likewise  in  pyaemia, 
oedema  can  generally  be  detected  in  the  inflamed  parts. 

Upon  the  temperature  of  the  parts  affected  with  gouty 
inflammation,  there  is  nothing  of  importance  to  remark ; 
patients  often  express  themselves  as  suffering  from  , 
intense  heat  of  the  joints,  but  the  thermometer  shows  no 
greater  increase  of  temperature  than  is  ordinarily  found 
ill  many  other  forms  of  inflammatory  disease  ; the  extra- 
ordinary sensation  of  heat,  therefore,  which  is  sometimes 
felt  by  the  gouty,  must  arise,  not  simply  from  increase 
of  temperature,  but  from  a peculiar  exaltation  and  per- 
version of  the  nervous  function. 

Gouty  inflammation  differs  from  common  phlegmonous 
inflammation  in  some  other  important  points,  and  more 
especially  in  not  hdng  followed  hy  suppuration.  If  a 
medical  man,  by  chance  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  gout,  were  to  see  a toe  affected  with  this  disease  in  its 
full  intensity,  swollen,  hot,  red,  and  tender,  he  would 
probably  think  that  the  affection  must  of  necessity 
terminate  in  suppuration ; yet  I believe  this  never 
happens  as  the  result  of  simple  gouty  inflammation.  I 
have,  it  is  true,  seen  cases  which  at  first  appeared  to 
favour  the  idea  that  suppuration  sometimes  occurs  ; but, 
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on  further  investigation,  in  each  instance  tlie  formation  of 
matter  could  be  otlicrwise  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  following  case  illustrates  these  remarks : — A man, 
C.  F.,  was  attacked  with  a violent  fit  of  gout,  affecting 
many  joints,  and,  among  others,  the  first  phalangeal  joint 
of  the  right  index  finger  ; the  swelling  rapidly  increased, 
was  accompanied  with  much  pain  and  redness,  and  in  the 
course  of  four  days  gave  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  fluid ; a small  puncture  was  made  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  and  a drachm  or  more  of  a milky-looking  liquid 
escaped,  containing  pus  globules,  mixed  with  numerous 
crystals  of  urate  of  soda,  the  latter  aggregated  in  small 
masses.  . It  was  afterwards  found  that  deposits  had  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  part,  and  the  suppuration  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  inflammation  occurring  around 
this  foreign  matter.  Scudamore  states  in  his  work,  that 
he  only  found  siqDpuration  in  eight  cases,  and  noticed 
that  in  each  instance  the  result  was  curiously  modified 
by  an  attendant  secretion  of  urate  of  soda : I believe  that 
in  all,  had  they  been  specially  examined,  some  deposit 
might  have  been  detected,  the  result  of  former  attacks. 
I have  never  witnessed,  and  am  not  aware  of  there  being 
an  example  on  record  of  a first  fit  of  gout,  however 
intense,  being  accompanied  with  the  production  of  j)us. 


II.— GENERAL  PHENOMENA. 

I believe  it  may  be  considered  as  the  rule,  that  in 
acute  gouty  attacks  the  amount  of  fiehrile  distiirhance^ 
as  indicated  by  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  pulse,  the 
increased  heat  of  body,  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  bears 
a close  relation  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  local 
inflammation ; that  the  fever  is,  in  fact,  cliiefly  sympto- 
matic, and  differs  greatly  from  that  which  occurs  in 
acute  rheumatism,  when  tlie  highest  febrile  disturbance 
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may  exist  Avithout  any  proportionate  inflammation  of  tlic- 
joints. 

Tlie  following  case  illustrates  the  close  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  febrile  disturbance  and  the  amount  of 
local  disease. 

•January,  1855. — H.  C.,  mtat.  32,  had  his  first  attack 
of  gout,  when  28  years  of  age,  confined  to  the  ball  of 
the  left  great  toe,  which. Avas  hot,  SAvollen,  and  painful;, 
it  afterAvards  pitted  freely  on  pressure,  and  gave  rise  to 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  For  two  years  after  the  first 
fit  he  had  a return  each  year  about  Christmas;  but  Avithin 
tlie  next  two  years,  an  additional  one  in  the,  summer.. 
The  fits  gradually  increased  in  severity,  and  the  number 
of  joints  implicated  became  more  numerous  at  each  visi- 
tation. When  first  seen  the  left  gi*eat  toe,  instep,  and 
ankle,  AA'ere  sAvollen,  hot,  and  painful ; the  corresponding 
parts  on  the  right  side  AA’ere  inflamed,  although  in  a less- 
degree  ; the  Avrists,  hands,  and  elbows  Avere  also  much 
affected,  and  the  knees  slightly  so. 

This  case  affords  an  example  of  acute  gout  affecting 
onany  joints,  and  the  febrile  disturbance  Avas  found  to 
be  of  corresponding  intensity  : the  pulse  for  example  Avas 
hard  and  full,  108 ; the  skin  hot  and  dry ; the  tongue 
furred,  Avith  much  thirst.  After  a feAV  days’  treatment,, 
the  joints  Avere  relioA’ed,  and  the  pulse  became  soft,  and 
only  74  in  the  minute.  The  thermometer  Avas  not  then 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  disease. 

The  next  case  presents  an  example  of  the  acute  affec- 
tion in  Avhich  07ie  joint  only  Avas  implicated. 

November,  1854. — J.  P.,  mtat.  44,  had  his  first 
attack  of  gout  at  the  age  of  40  ; the  second,  tAvo  years 
afterwards,  the  present  being  his  third  fit.  Is  noAv  com- 
plaining of  great  pain  in  the  ball  of  one  great  toe,  Avhich 
is  much  SAvollen,  hot,  red,  and  pitting  a little  on  pressure. 
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Tongue  furred,  and  slight  thirst.  Pulse  78,  and  no  other 
symptom  of  fever. 

The  temperature  of  the  body,  taken  under  the  tongue 
or  in  the  axilla  in  cases  of  acute  gout,  ranges  from 
1)0°  F.  to  104°  F.  I have  only  seen  it  104°  hi  one 
case;  more  commonly  it  ranges  from  100°  to  102°  in  the- 
acute  cases,  where  many  joints  are  implicated  ; and  from 
99°  to  100°  where  one  or  two  joints  only  are  attacked. 

Tlie  pulse  usually  follows  the  temperature,  except  in 
special  cases,  in  which  the  heart  is  either  functionally 
or  organically  affected. 

The  skin  is  usually  hot  and  dry  at  first,  hut  becomes- 
moist,  especially  after  the  inflammation  is  fully  estab- 
lished ; the  excessive  and  peculiar  sweating  so  con- 
stantly seen  in  acute  rheumatism,  is  not  met  with  in 
acute  gout. 

The  digestive  organs  are  frequently  much  disturbed, 
hut  now  and  then  cases  are  met  with  in  which  they 
appear  to  remain  in  a healthy  state.  The  tongue  is 
furred,  the  appetite  impaired,  and  more  or  less  thirst  is 
felt;  the  bowels  are  often  confined,  the  actions  generally 
unhealthy,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  evidence  of 
congestion  of  the  portal  system,  accompanied  with 
hepatic  enlargement  and  fullness  of  the  hypochondrium  • 
this  condition  may  he  only  temporary  if  simply  depen- 
dent on  the  attack,  hut  in  many  cases  it  is  permanent, 
the  result  of  disease  of  the  liver,  which  is  apt  to  he 
induced  hy  the  same  causes  which  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  gout. 

Having  discussed  the  most  important  phenomena 
usually  attendant  upon  a first  or  early  attack  of  gout, 
we  will  next  endeavour  to  trace  the  further  progress  of 
the  disease.  Occasionally  hut  a single  attack  of  gout 
IS  experienced,  hut  this  rarely  happens  if  life  is  pro- 
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longed ; more  commonly  tlie  disease  returns  after  an 
interval  more  or  less  prolonged,  depending  on  consti- 
tutional tendency,  mode  of  living,  and  the  amount  of 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  Several  years  may 
elapse  between  the  first  and  second  fit ; frequently  two 
years,  more  often  one,  but  now  and  then  there  are  only 
a few  months’  interval  between  the  attacks ; as  the 
diseas«3  becomes  grafted  into  the  constitution,  the  attacks 
n,re  frequent,  and  at  the  same  time  more  general  in  their 
character.  When  patients  live  within  moderate  bounds, 
mid  when  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  gout  is  not  very 
great,  the  disease  may  confine  itself  to  the  ball  of  one 
or  other  great  toe,  even  for  a period  of  many  years,  but 
the  tendency  of  the  disorder  is  to  travel  upwards,  and 
next  to  the  foot,  the  ankles,  then  the  knees,  and  after- 
wards the  hands  and  elbows  are  attacked  ; so  frequently 
is  this  order  of  succession  met  with  in  true  gout,  that 
the  history  of  a case  will  often  serve  as  a trustworthy 
guide  in  arriving  at  a correct  diagnosis. 

i\Iy  note-books  afford  numerous  illustrations  of  what 
I have  now  stated ; it  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  give 
shortly  the  details  of  a few  cases  only. 

Case  illustrating  the  regularity  with  which  for  many 
years  gout  affects  some  patients. 

1857. — C.  M.,  setat.  55  years,  no  gout  known  on 
either  father’s  or  mother’s  side,  but  he  has  a brother 
slightly  affected  with  it.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  remembers 
going  to  bed  feeling  quite  well ; but  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  he  woke  up  with  pain  and  stiffness  of  the 
right  great  toe,  which  soon  became  hot  and  swollen. 
The  fit  lasted  about  three  weeks,  and  no  other  joint  was 
implicated. 

The  second  fit  came  on  at  the  end  of  a twelvemonth, 
affecting  the  same  joint ; commencing  at  the  same  time 
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iin  the  morning,  and  lasting  altogether  about  a fortnight. 
For  the  next  six  years,  the  attacks  occurred  annually, 
jand  were  all  confined  to  the  metatarso-phalangcal  joint 
• of  one  or  other  great  toe. 

Six  years  ago,  the  upper  extremities  first  became 
hnplicated,  the  disease  attacking  the  wrists,  knuckles, 
and  phalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers  ; the  fits  having 
returned  uniformly  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  until 
the  last  twelve  months,  but  since  that  time  they  have 
been  more  frequent  and  irregular  in  period. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  uniformly  in  some  cases, 
the  returns  of  gout  occur,  for  not  unfrequently  patients 
are  able  to  calculate  the  time  of  an  attack,  within  a few 
days. 

Case  in  which  for  many  years  the  intervals  between 
the  attacks  were  long,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
regular. 

1861. — A gentleman  aged  49  years  ; he  cannot  trace 
gout  to  any  of  his  ancestors,  but  has  always  lived  well 
and  partaken  freely  of  malt  liquors  and  wine ; with  the 
exception  of  gout  he  has  always  enjoyed  good  health. 
The  first  attack  occurred  ten  years  since,  and  was  con- 
fined to  the  ball  of  the  right  great  toe ; two  years  after- 
wards, the  same  joint  was  similarly  affected ; two  years 
again  elapsed  between  the  second  and  third  fits,  and  a 
similar  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth;  the 
disease  being  as  yet  confined  to  the  one  toe.  In  the 
year  1858,  the  left  great  toe  and  instep  were  affected, 
and  in  1859,  the  right  toe  was  again  selected  ; in  1860, 
both  great  toes  were  implicated  consecutively.  After 
this,  gout  became  more  frequent,  and  within  the  last  six 
months  he  has  suffered  from  three  attacks,  sometimes  in 
one  foot,  sometimes  in  both,  but  the  knees  and  upper 
extremities  have  remained  free.  The  urine  is  usually 
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clear,  contains  no  albumen,  and  gives  rise  to  a very 
moderate  deposit  of  uric  acid  on  the  addition  of  a foreign 
acid. 

I may  add,  that  under  treatment  this  patient  soon 
became  free  from  gout,  and  has  remained  so  for  a period 
of  nine  months,  having,  when  last  seen,  passed  through 
a severe  ordeal  during  the  autumn  and  spring.  The 
long  intervals  which  so  repeatedly  occurred  in  the  above 
case,  may  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  any  hereditary 
predisposition,  the  possession  of  a good  constitution,  and 
the  age  of  the  patient ; the  check  now  given  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  due  not  alone  to  medicinal 
treatment,  but  to  abstinence  from  tlie  chief  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes. 

The  next  two  cases  illustrate,  among  other  points,  that 
sometimes  very  long  intervals  occur  between  attacks  of 
gout. 

Oct.  1861. — A gentleman,  setat.  50,  inheriting  gout 
from  his  father,  had  his  first  attack  when  somewhat 
young,  in  one  great  toe  ; after  many  years  the  second  fit 
occurred  in  the  same  joint ; then,  after  an  interval  of 
four  years  a third,  and  a fourth  about  three  years  after- 
wards, and  so  on  for  six  or  seven  attacks ; up  to  this 
time  the  disease  had  been  mild,  of  short  duration,  and 
liad  confined  itself  to  the  feet  with  one  exception,  when 
the  knuckle  of  an  index  finger  was  implicated.  In  July 
of  this  year  a more  severe  attack  came  on,  first  in  the 
left  heel,  then  in  the  left  great  toe  ; afterwards  in  the 
right  great  toe,  and  during  August  the  same  succession 
was  repeated ; in  September,  the  heel  was  for  the  third 
time  affected  and  one  toe ; he  has  now  scarcely 
recovered.  No  dyspeptic  symptoms  have  been  noticed, 
cither  during  the  attacks  or  in  the  intervals,  but  the 
patient  is  subject  to  cold  extremities  and  shows  other 
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' evidence  of  a feeble  circulation  : he  is  very  careful  as  to 
' diet,  takes  a little  claret,  and  at  times  cider,  but  no  malt 
liquors.  It  would  appear  that  hereditary  tendency  is  the 
- chief  cause  of  ^^out  in  this  instance,  and  the  lengthened 
intervals  may  be  attributed  to  great  care  in  the  manner 
of  living. 

January,  187G. — The  second  case  illustrating  the  same 
fact  was  that  of  a General,  whose  father  died  very  young, 
but  whose  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  suffered 
from  gout.  He  himself  had  gout  when  only  18  years  of 
age,  and  continued  to  have  attacks  chiefly  confined  to 
the  great  toes,  until  he  was  about  30.  After  this  time 
till  last  spring,  he  being  then  G5,  he  remained  completely 
free  from  gout,  but  then  had  a well-developed  attack  in 
one  great  toe.  For  some  years,  during  the  period  of 
freedom  from  the  disease,  he  had  served  abroad  in  Bul- 
garia and  India,  and  had  sufl’ered  in  the  former  place 
from  the  peculiar  fever  of  the  country. 

Case  of  gout  of  an  opposite  character,  in  which  the 
attacks,  from  the  first,  came  on  with  great  rapidity. 

18G2. — A gentleman,  aged  40  years,  having  no  known 
hereditary  predisposition  to  gout,  and  never  having  in- 
dulged to  any  extent  in  alcoholic  beverages,  was  first 
attacked  in  April,  18G1,  in  the  ball  of  the  right  great 
toe,  which  was  swollen  and  painful ; the  attack  lasted 
about  a fortnight,  during  which  time  the  left  toe  was  like- 
wise somewhat  implicated.  Three  months  subsequent  to 
this  the  second  fit  occurred  ; four  months  afterwards,  the 
third,  and  the  fourth  after  an  interval  of  two  months 
only ; in  all  of  these  attacks,  the  disease  was  confined  to 
one  or  other  of  the  great  toes.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
, for  this  rapid  succession  of  gouty  attacks,  as  the  kidneys 
appear  to  be  free  from  disease,  and  there  are  no  marked 
dyspeptic  symptoms. 
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Altliougli  it  generally  liappens  that  tlie  ball  of  the 
great  toe  is  the  joint  first  affected  in  gout,  or  at  least 
becomes  implicated  during  the  jDrogress  of  the  fit,  this  is 
not  invariably  so,  and  we  must  by  no  means  conclude 
that  a disease  is  not  gouty,  simply  from  the  absence  of 
the  toe  affection  ; for  now  and  then  striking  examples 
present  themselves  of  genuine  gout,  the  great  toe  during 
the  whole  time  remaining  quite  free  : these  cases  occa- 
sionally offer  considerable  difficulties  in  diagnosis,  and 
their  careful  study  is  of  much  importance. 

The  following  are  instances  of  this  exemption  : — 

Case  of  gout  of  15  years’  standing,  in  which  the  great 
toe  joint  has  never  been  attacked. 

1804. — J.  L.,  a gentleman,  mt.  47,  with  no  known 
hereditary  tendency  to  gout.  He  first  experienced  the 
disease  in  1849,  on  the  outer  side  of  one  foot,  and  it  was 
confined  to  that  part ; the  attacks  were  rather  numerous, 
at  first  even  two  or  three  in  the  year  (it  may  be  stated 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  partaking  freely  of  sherry). 
Of  late  the  attacks  have  been  still  more  numerous,  as 
many  as  three  during  the  last  three  months ; but  they 
have  never  been  in  the  rjreat  toes.,  and  never  above  the 
knees,  but  chiefly  in  the  arch  of  foot  and  heel.  There 
are  numerous  white  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  ears, 
which  had  been  noticed  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  inflammation  of  those  parts. 

Cases  of  gout  somewhat  similar  to  the  last. 

April,  1864. — R.  AV.,  a gentleman  37  years  of  ago, 
whose  paternal  uncle  and  grandfather  had  suffered  from 

* In  a note  to  the  French  edition  of  this  work,  Dr.  Cliarcot  has  related  two 
cases,  one  in  the  practice  of  himself  and  Dr.  Ollivier,  the  other  in  that  of  Dr.  E. 
Desgrandes.  Both  patients  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  time  gout,  with  the 
exception  that  the  great  toe  joints  were  nerer  affected.  ITic  post-mortem 
examination  also  revealed  the  presence  of  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  in  very 
many  articulations,  but  not  in  those  of  the  gi'cat  toes. 
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gout.  liad  lived  in  India  and  China  seventeen  years. 
In  1856  had  an  injury  to  one  knee,  which  caused  much 
inflammation,  probiibly  of  a gouty  character ; and  from 
this  time  the  knee  was  apt  to  become  affected  from  slight 
causes  : in  I860  the  left  elbow  was  attacked,  and  the 
loins.  He  had  been  previously  much  exposed  to  weather 
in  China.  In  1862  a similar  attack  ; after  that,  in  1863, 
the  right  shoulder,  then  the  left  elbow  and  left  ring 
finger,  and  within  the  last  two  months  the  right  elbow 
and  right  knee.  Never  had  any  gTeat  toe  affection. 
Deposits  of  urate  of  soda  in  both  ears,  and  the  middle 
joint  of  the  finger  above  mentioned  was  considerably 
thickened.  No  albumen  in  urine. 

October,  1858.- — -H.  P.,  a male,  aged  38,  came  under 
my  care  in  the  hospital,  on  account  of  severe  suffering  in 
both  ankles.  It  appeared  from  the  history  of  the  case, 
that  his  father  had  been  greatly  afflicted  with  some  joint 
disease,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  him  to  be  bedridden 
for  sixteen  years  ; it  was  considered  to  be  rheumatism. 
The  patient,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  an  attack  of 
what  appeared  to  be  rheumatic  fever,  affecting  the  wrist 
and  other  joints  of  the  upper  extremities ; seven  years 
afterwards,  he  had  a second  of  similar  character,  but 
implicating  the  lower  extremities  also.  From  this  time 
to  his  admission,  he  had  suffered  at  four  or  five  different 
periods,  the  disease  generally  assuming  a chronic  form, 
and  rendering  him  helpless  for  many  months.  He  can- 
not remember  that  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  was  ever 
implicated.  By  occupation  he  is  a cellarman,  and  is 
exposed  to  cold  and  damp  ; he  takes  on  an  average  each 
day,  at  least  four  pints  of  pale  ale  or  other  malt  liquor, 
and  sometimes  a considerable  amount  of  wine.  On 
admission,  three  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  both  ankles  were  painful  and  tender,  but  not 
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swollen  or  red ; lie  was  unable  to  flex  them,  and  the 
least  attempt  to  do  so  was  accompanied  with  much  pain ; 
pulse  72  ; tongue  slightly  fuiTed  and  no  thirst ; appetite 
moderate  ; bowels  regular  ; no  perspirations  ; the  pain  in 
the  joints  somewhat  increased  at  night.  The  urine 
scanty,  sp.  gi*.  1030,  giving  rise  to  some  crystalline 
deposit  of  uric  acid  on  standing ; no  albumen  present. 

As  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease,  about  two  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
arm,  and  the  serum  exhibited  the  presence  of  a moderate 
amount  of  uric  acid  when  treated  by  the  thread  experi- 
ment detailed,  in  a subsequent  chapter. 

The  patient  was  put  upon  middle  diet,  and  a few  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  ordered  ; but  after  four  days  his 
•condition  remained  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  alleviation  of  the  pain  in  the  joints,  probably  due  ^ 
to  the  perfect  rest  and  regulated  temperature  enjoined. 
It  being  found  upon  inquiry,  that  he  had  usually  taken 
pale  ale  in  preference  to  porter,  considering  it  better 
adapted  to  his  disease,  and  as  he  thought  he  felt  more 
pain  in  his  joints  after  taking  stout,  and,  moreover,  as  the 
•examination  of  the  blood  had  shown  the  existence  of  an 
abnormal  quantity  of  uric  acid,  I deemed  it  advisable,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a correct  diagnosis,  to  see  the  influence 
of  a change  of  diet  upon  the  patient.  For  this  purpose, 
as  his  appetite  was  good,  the  extra  full  diet  of  the  hos- 
pital was  allowed,  with  the  addition  of  two  pints  of 
porter,  medicine  being  omitted.  For  the  next  four  days 
all  went  on  satisfactorily,  but  on  the  fifth  he  complained 
of  severe  pain,  first  in  the  right  and  then  in  the  left 
ankle,  which  soon  became  swollen  and  red,  and  two  days 
afterwards  pitted  freely  on  pressure,  and  gave  rise  to 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  ; the  tongue  was  furi'ed, 
pulse  above  100,  but  no  marked  thirst.  The  porter  and 
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meat  were  tlien  discontinued,  and  a draught  containing 
lialf  a drachm  of  colchicum  wine  in  camphor  mixture, 
administered  three  times  a day.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
the  ankles  were  greatly  relieved,  and  in  a few  days  were 
quite  free  from  swelling  or  redness,  and  altogether  in  a 
much  healthier  state  than  since  the  commencement  of  the 
attack ; the  colchicum  did  not  produce  either  nausea  or 
looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Why  the  great  toes  escaped  in  this  case  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  J\Iay  not  the  acute  rheumatism  in  early 
life  have  left  a certain  amount  of  alteration  in  the  larger 
joints,  predisposing  them  to  become  affected  by  the  gouty 
poison  ? We  know  that  after  accidents  the  weakened 
parts  are  more  susceptible  of  its  influence. 

In  this  case  no  deposits  of  gouty  matter  could  be 
discovered,  but  the  first  phalangeal  joint  of  the  right  little 
finger  was  flexed  and  almost  anchylosed,  whether  or  not 
by  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  and  around  the 
joint,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  ; however,  the  character 
of  the  inflammation,  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  influ- 
ence of  diet,  and  the  striking  effect  of  colchicum  upon 
the  disease,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  case  was  one  of  true 
gout;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a patient,  who 
was  in  early  life  subject  to  rheumatic  fever,  should  not 
acquire  in  after  years  the  gouty  diathesis. 

We  have  said  that  gout  in  its  early  attacks  ordinarily 
selects  one,  or  at  most  only  a few  joints,  and  that  the 
smaller  articulations  are  more  particularly  fixed  upon  ; 
exceptions  to  this  law  are  now  and  then  met  with,  in 
which  the  larger  joints  are  implicated,  and  the  number 
of  those  affected  is  increased,  and  there  is  often  much 
difficulty,  at  least  at  first,  in  making  a correct  diagnosis, 
as  they  closely  resemble  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  ; a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  this  fonn  of  acute  general 
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goat  came  imder  my  care  a few  years  since,  in  wliicli, 
if  any  difficulty  existed  at  first,  the  subsequent  phenomena 
left  no  doubt  of  its  true  nature. 

December,  1853. — C.  F.,  a man  aged  35,  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  under  the  following  circumstances ; — On 
the  previous  day  he  had  been  struck  in  the  infra-axillary 
region  by  the  shaft  of  a cart,  which  had  knocked  him 
down  and  fractured  one  or  more  of  the  left  ribs.  He 
was  at  first  admitted  into  the  surgical  ward,  and  as  there 
was  evidence  of  some  small  amount  of  traumatic  pleurisy, 
he  was  ordered  to  be  cupped  over  the  chest,  and  to  take 
three-grain  doses  of  blue  pill  and  half  a grain  of  opium 
every  three  hours.  In  the  evening  he  felt  pain  in  the 
left  elbow-joint,  and  during  the  night  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  became  red  and  swollen,  in  addition  to  which 
the  soles  of  the  feet  and  right  knee  were  involved.  As 
the  case  assumed  a medical  rather  than  a surgical  cha- 
racter, the  patient  was  next  day  (two  days  after  the 
injury)  transferred  to  one  of  my  wards,  when  his  condition 
was  as  follows : — 

Countenance  pale  and  sallow ; pulse  108,  rather 
small,  but  hard ; skin  hot  and  somewhat  moist,  tongue 
furred,  gums  red  and  swollen,  and  breath  mercurial ; 
much  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  joints  affected 
were  the  left  wrist,  hand,  and  elbow,  which  were  hot, 
red,  and  swollen,  as  were  likewise  the  right  knee  and 
ankle,  and  little  toe  of  the  left  foot.  A friction  sound 
was  heard  from  the  middle  of  the  left  back  of  the  chest 
extending  round  to  the  axilla. 

The  next  day  most  of  the  inflamed  joints  pitted  dis- 
tinctly on  pressure,  and  the  middle  joint  of  the  right 
index  finger  was  much  swollen,  the  circumference  being 
at  least  twice  that  of  any  other ; the  skin  also  was  very 
hot  and  red,  and  the  whole  finger  exquisitely  tender  and 
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painful.  On  the  following  day  the  condition  of  the 
patient  was  much  the  same.  Up  to  this  time  the  patient 
liad  been  looked  upon  as  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism, 
and  the  treatment  had  been  such  as  is  usually  adopted 
for  this  disease,  but  I now  suspected  that  my  first  diag- 
nosis was  faulty,  and  that  the  case  was  one  of  genuine 
acute  gout ; my  reasons  were  as  follows : — First.,  the  blood 
drawn  by  cupping  from  the  chest  was  found  on  examina- 
tion to  be  rich  in  uric  acid  ; secondly.,  the  character  of 
the  inflammation  was  such  as  usually  occurs  in  true  gout 
and  rarely  in  rheumatism,  the  more  important  points 
being  the  shining  appearance  of  the  inflamed  skin  and 
the  subsequent  pitting  on  pressure  ; thirdly,  the  fact  of 
the  patient  being  so  readily  affected  by  mercurials — an 
-occurrence  by  no  means  uncommon  in  gout,  but  rare  in 
rheumatism  ; and  lastly,  I was  assured  that  the  patient 
was  labouring  under  acute  gout,  from  the  future  progress 
■of’  the  case.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  the  swelling  of 
tlie  right  index  finger  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  intense  distention,  and  to  give 
rise  to  fluctuation ; at  the  same  time  the  other  joints  were 
much  relieved,  and  the  febrile  disturbance  had  abated 
under  the  influence  of  the  colchicmn  administered. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  puncturing  the  distended  skin  of 
the  finger,  a milky  fluid  exuded,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, was  found  to  owe  its  opacity  to  innumerable 
crystals  of  urate  of  soda,  in  the  form  of  very  fine  needles 
(Plate  V.,  fig.  3).  On  making  further  inquiries  into  the 
history  of  the  case,  I ascertained  that  this  was  not  the 
first  attack  of  joint  affection  he  had  experienced,  for 
about  fifteen  months  previously  he  had  laboured  under 
some  inflammation  of  the  foot,  with  the  characters  of 
ordinary  gout.  In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  the  nature 
ot  the  case  was  still  more  clearly  established,  from  the 
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fact  that  a small  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  occurred  in  tlio 
helix  of  one  ear  ; and  since  that  period,  now  about  seven 
years,  chalk  stones  have  formed  in  different  parts,  and 
gouty  symptoms  have  from  time  to  time  exhibited  them- 
selves in  tlieir  ordinary  type,  in  the  great  toe  and  else- 
where. The  patient  was  a painter  by  trade,  had  drunk 
about  a quart  of  porter  each  day,  and  inherited  gout  from 
the  mother’s  side : two  of  his  brothers  have  since  been 
my  patients,  suffering  from  the  same  disease. 

Many  cases  of  acute  general  gout,  more  or  less  allied 
to  the  one  just  quoted,  have  been  described  and  regarded 
as  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism.  I am  inclined  to  think 
the  following,  which  is  classed  as  one  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism developed  during  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  is  an 
example  of  this  fact ; it  is  related  by  Mr.  Spencer  "Wells 
in  his  interesting  work  on  this  subject ; — “ A gentleman 
about  forty  years  of  age,  descended  from  gouty  parents,.  ' 
and  accustomed  to  indulge  rather  freely  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  about  five  years  ago  had  a slight  attack  of 
gout  under  the  ball  of  the  right  great  toe.  This  soon 
went  off,  but  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  months  similar 
attacks  had  recurred,  their  severity  and  frequency  both 
being  on  the  increase.  One  evening  he  felt  that  an 
attack  was  threatening,  but  he  attended  late  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  as  the  pain  was  increasing, 
he  thought  a day’s  exercise  would  probably  ward  oft  the 
attack,  as  he  had  found  it  do  so  before.  Accordingly,  on 
leaving  the  House,  he  posted  all  night  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles  to  have  a day  with  his  hounds.  Ife 
arrived  but  just  in  time  to  equip  for  the  field,  and  had 
one  or  two  short  runs  and  a very  long  one,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rain  on  a cold  day.  He  had  to  ride  fifteen  miles 
on  a tired  horse,  on  returning,  and  when  he  reached 
liome  had  to  be  lifted  from  tlie  saddle  and  carried  to- 
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bed.  He  took  hot  brandy  and  water,  but  a severe  rigor 
came  on,  and  a general  attack  of  acute  rlicuinatism  set 
in  on  the  following  day.  It  was  so  severe  that  the 
gouty  inflainination  of  the  foot  was  disregarded,  attention 
being  given  to  the  state  of  the  heart  and  general  con- 
dition. In  about  a fortnight  he  was  convalescent,  so  far 
as  the  rheumatism  was  coticerned,  but  the  gouty  action 
continued  in  the  foot,  and  did  not  disappear  until  a few 
doses  of  colchicum  had  been  given.”  Another  case  from 
the  same  author,  and  considered  to  be  likewise  one  of 
acute  rheumatism  in  a person  affected  with  .chronic  gout, 
is  as  follows  : — “ A gentleman  affected  with  chronic  gout, 
having  considerable  deposits  of  lithates  in  the  fingers 
and  around  the  ankles,  and  being  subject  to  copious 
urinary  deposits  of  varying  composition,  passed  some 
time  in  Malta  to  obtain  the  advantages  expected  from 
living  in  a warm  climate.  After  a very  hot  day  he  re- 
mained in  a boat  in  the  harbour,  fishing,  for  some  hours, 
on  a moonlight  evening.  He  had  been  perspiring  freely 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  lightly  dressed.  He  felt  rather 
chilly  before  he  went  home,  had  a severe  shivering  fit  in 
the  night,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  twelve  days 
with  a smart  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  affecting  the 
knees,  shoulders,  and  loins,  but  not  any  of  the  joints 
which  had  previously  been  affected  by  gout.” 

That  many  cases  of  acute  gout  have  been  mistaken 
for  acute  rheumatism,  I do  not  doubt,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  few  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  have  been 
regarded  as  of  a gouty  nature,  I am  no  less  certain ; I may 
refer  to  the  oft-quoted  case  related  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  in 
which  gout  is  supposed  to  liave  been  transferred  from  the 
extremities  to  the  heart,  as  an  example  of  the  latter  error. 

The  early  attacks  of  gout  are  not  usually  followed  by 
any  very  appreciable  evil  consequences,  and  as  one  of 
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xlie  effects  of  a severe  paroxysm  is  to  rid  the  blood  of 
the  impurities  which  had  probably  been  lurking  thero 
for  some  length  of  time,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
patients  express  themselves  as  even  benefited  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  gouty  fit.  Gout,  on  this  account,  was- 
formerly  looked  upon  as  a salutary  disease,  and  one 
capable  of  removing  all  others;  but  the  error  of  the 
opinion  can  be  now  readily  demonstrated,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  every  attack  is  attended  with  per- 
manent local  mischief,  which,  though  slight  at  first,  may, 
by  frequent  repetition,  be  sufficient  to  induce  serious  in- 
convenience. This  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  gout 
is  now  fast  wearing  out,  even  amongst  the  public ; in- 
telligent physicians  have  long  exposed  its  fallacy,  and 
have  combated  it,  as  shown  b}"  the  following  extracts 
from  Heberden’s  Commentaries,  and  Coste’s  Traits  pra- 
tique de  la  Goutte.  Heberden’s  remarks  are  to  the 
effect,  that  although  some  patients  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  completion  of  their  wishes,  and  during 
the  honeymoon  of  the  first  fit  of  gout  dream  of  nothing 
but  perfect  health  and  happiness,  and  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  much  tlie  better  for  it,  still  this  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ; for  he  states  that 
he  had  often  seen  gout  arising  during  the  progress  of 
other  diseases  without  giving  relief,  and  that  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  it  has  produced  increased  mischief  was 
double  that  in  which  it  had  befriended  the  constitution. 
It  is  true  that  other  disorders  will  at  times  be  suspended 
after  an  attack  of  gout  as  upon  the  accession  of  other 
acute  diseases,  but  at  other  times  no  such  result  follows. 
Heberden  states  that  if  gout  return  but  seldom  it  may 
do  but  little  harm ; but  so  if  epilepsy  occur  but  once  a 
year,  the  patient  may  live  to  a good  old  age. 

M.  Coste  writes  to  this  effect “ A popular  error, 
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'which  I 'wish  to  expose  in  a few  words,  is  this  prejudice, 
whicli  has  already  lasted  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
and  which  has  reached  even  the  thrones  of  princes,  where 
the  disease  commonly  shows  itself,  viz.,  that  gout  pro- 
longs life  {que  la  goutte  prolonge  la  vie).  This  error,’’ 
says  he,  “ has  taken  the  surest  method  of  introducing 
itself,  by  making  flattering  promises,  by  persuading  its 
victims  that  there  is  a singular  advantage  in  having 
gout,  and  that  the  malady  drives  away  all  other  evils, 
and  that  it  ensures  long  life  to  those  whom  it  attacks.” 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a patient  fails  to  get  rid 
of  the  ill  effects  of  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  as  the  affected 
parts  may  remain  very  tender  for  a long  period  of  time, 
although  no  appreciable  structural  mischief  has  taken 
place ; and  sometimes  there  is  a considerable  ten- 
dency to  oedematous  swelling,  more  especially  if  the  fit 
has  been  of  long  duration.  A case  occurred  in  my 
practice  a few  years  since,  bearing  forcibly  upon  this 
point.  A gentleman  enjoying  good  health,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  attacks  of  gout,  consulted  me 
on  account  of  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  remnant' 
of  the  last  fit  of  the  disease.  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
last  attack  he  had  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  his  usual 
medical  adviser,  and  was  generally  restored  to  health  in 
about  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  but  in  the  last  attack  he 
had  been  persuaded  to  put  himself  under  the  treatment 
of  a homoeopathic  practitioner,  and  had  complied  strictly 
with  his  injunctions  regarding  both  medicine  and  regi- 
men. At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  instead  of  finding 
himself  well,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case,  the  disease 
was  still  present  in  its  full  intensity ; he  was,  however, 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that,  although  the  cure 
might  be  slow,  yet  it  would  be  the  more  complete,  and 
thus  he  continued  to  bear  his  sufferings  for  seven  weeks, 
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until  the  acuteness  of  the  disease  had  fairlv  worn  itself 
out.  It  was  then  found  that  it  had  left  considerable 
tenderness  of  the  structures  previously  inflamed,  and 
likewise  well-marked  oedema,  symptoms  for  which  he 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  my  advice.  On  examining 
the  urine,  it  was  found  quite  free  from  albumen,  and 
the  only  cause  which  could  be  assigned  for  the  swelling 
was  the  great  weakness  of  the  blood  vessels,  the  result 
ot  prolonged  inflammation.  Treatment  adapted  to  re- 
move any  remains  of  gout,  together  with  the  use  of  the 
elastic  stocking,  proved  sufficient  for  the  cure.  This 
case  is  a good  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  even  with 
gi*eat  care  as  regards  diet  and  regimen,  gout  may  prove 
extremely  tedious,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
such  duration  is  attended  with  the  production  of  serious 
mischief,  and  should  be  curtailed  when  possible  by  the 
application  of  appropriate  remedial  measures ; those  who 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  progress 
of  gout  will  not,  I believe,  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
Cullen’s  aphorism  : “ The  common  practice  of  committing 
the  person  to  patience  and  flannel  alone  is  established  on 
the  best  foundation.” 

Although  the  earlier  attacks  of  gout  are  usually  at- 
tended by  no  great  amount  of  subsequent  inconveni- 
ence, this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  I have  known  the 
formation  of  chalk-stones  occur  very  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  [disease,  and,  within  a period  of 
two  or  three  years,  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  entirely 
to  cripple  the  patient.  Such  an  occurrence,  however, 
forms  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  the  progress  of 
gout,  for,  on  the  other  hand,  many  cases  have  come 
before  me  in  practice,  in  which  the  patients  have  suffered, 
more  or  less,  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  without  perceptible 
inconvenience. 
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Acute  gout,  even  in  its  first  attack,  wlien  accompanied 
by  but  slight  local  inflammation,  will  occasionally  cause 
permanent  stiffness,  or  complete  anchylosis,  and  this 
may  occur  with  very  little  accompanying  enlargement, 
though  attended  with  serious  changes  in  the  deep  struc- 
tures of  the  joint. 

A case  under  my  charge,  in  1858,  well  exemplifies 
this  fact : — eJ.  P.,  a male  patient,  fifty-six  years  of  age, 
by  occupation  a fishmonger,  having  no  kno^vn  hereditary 
predisposition  to  gout,  had  been  accustomed  to  drink 
pretty  freely  of  porter  and  gin,  as  much  as  four  pints  of 
the  former,  and  half-a-pint  of  the  latter  daily,  sometimes 
more.  About  five  or  six  years  since,  when  going  upstairs 
with  a heavy  weight,  his  foot  slipped  from  one  stair  to 
the  next,  but  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  hurt  himself ; 
about  two  or  three  days  after,  the  ball  of  the  great  toe 
became  very  painful,  red,  swollen,  and  hot,  and  the 
attack  lasted  from  three  weeks  to  a month,  no  treatment 
being  adopted  except  rest  in  bed  ; since  that  period  he 
has  occasionally  had  pains  in  this  joint,  but  has  never 
been  again  laid  up  with  it.  Although  there  has  been 
but  one  distinct  attack,  the  joint  is  completely  anchylosed. 
About  eleven  months  ago  he  had  pain  and  swelling 
of  the  right  ankle,  and  also  of  some  of  the  joints  of  the 
fingers,  several  of  which  were  left  partially  anchylosed. 
The  attack  for  which  he  came  under  my  care,  and  which 
was  apparently  caused  by  an  operation  for  hemorrhoids, 
commenced  about  ten  days  previously,  with  pain  in  the 
right  ankle  and  two  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  ; two 
days  after  the  pain  left  the  right  and  attacked  the  left 
ankle,  and  subsequently  the  knee  on  the  same  side.  At 
the  time  he  was  first  seen,  there  was  considerable  swelling 
of  the  first  phalangeal  joint  of  the  middle  finger,  and 
pain  was  occasioned  on  attempting  to  move  it ; the 
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ankles  Avere  only  slightly  swollen,  but  tender  on  pressure. 
One  of  the  phalangeal  joints  implicated  during  the  last 
attack  Avas  found  SAvollen  and  stiff,  and  appeared  to  be 
partially  anchylosed. 

Several  instances  have  come  under  my  notice,  of 
patients  who,  although  free  from  all  visible  deposits,  still 
have  one  great  toe  or  some  other  joint  completely  rigid, 
the  result  of  a few  attacks  of  gout ; on  the  other  hand, 
many  have  repeated  attacks  Avithout  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  anchylosis ; the  difference  in  these  cases, 
doubtless,  depends  partly  on  the  structures  of  the  joint 
Avhich  have  been  implicated,  and  partly  on  the  greater  or 
less  disposition  in  the  system  to  throAV  out  large  amounts 
of  urate  of  soda.. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  gveat  toes  in  two 
instances  of  anchylosis,  are  described  in  Chapter  VII. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I cannot  refrain  from  ' 
giving  the  passage  from  Sydenham,  in  Avhich  he  describes 
a gouty  fit ; the  description  is  graphic  and  vivid,  the 
result  of  acute  and  severe  personal  suffering : — 

“ ToAvards  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of 
February,  suddenly  and  Avitli  scarcely  any  premonitory 
feelings,  the  disease  breaks  out.  Its  only  jbrerunner  is 
indigestion  and  crudity  of  the  stomach,  Avhicli  troubles 
the  patient  for  some  weeks  previous  to  the  attack.  His 
body  also  feels  SAVollen,  lieaA^,  and  Avindy — symptoms 
Avhicli  increase  from  day  to  day  until  the  fit  breaks  out. 
But  a fcAv  days  before  this,  torpor  comes  on  and  a feeling 
of  flatus  along  the  legs  and  tliighs.  Besides  this,  there 
is  a spasmodic  affection,  Avhilst  the  day  before  the  fit  the 
appetite  is  unnaturally  hearty.  The  victim  goes  to  bed 
in  good  health  and  sleeps.  About  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  he  is  aAvakened  by  a severe  pain  generally  in 
the  great  toe ; more  rarely  in  the  heel,  ankle,  or  instep. 
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This  pain  is  like  that  of  a dislocation  of  the  bones  of 
these  parts,  and  is  accompanied  by  a sensation  as  of 
chilly  water  poured  over  the  membranes  of  the  sulfering 
joint.  Then  follow  chills  and  shivers,  and  a little  fever. 
Tlie  pain,  which  was  at  first  moderate,  becomes  gradually 
more  intense,  and  while  it  increases  the  chills  and  shivers 
die  out.  Every  hour  that  passes  finds  it  greater,  until  at 
length  at  night-time  it  reaches  its  worst  intensity,  and 
insinuates  itself  with  most  exquisite  cruelty  among  the 
numerous  small  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  in 
the  ligaments  of  which  it  is  lurking.  Now  it  is  a violent 
stretching  and  tearing  of  the  ligaments — now  it  is  a 
gnawing  pain,  and  now  a pressure  and  tightening.  So 
exquisite  and  lively  meanwhile  is  the  feeling  of  the  part 
affected,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes 
nor  the  jar  of  a person  walking  in  the  room.  Hence,  the 
night  is  passed  in  torture,  and  a restless  rolling,  first  to 
one  side,  then  to  the  other,  of  the  suffering  limb,  with  per- 
petual change  of  posture,  the  tossing  about  of  the  body 
being  as  incessant  as  the  pain  of  the  tortured  joint,  and 
being  at  its  worst  as  the  fit  is  coming  on.  Hence  the 
vain  efforts,  by  change  of  posture,  both  in  the  body  and 
the  limb  affected,  to  obtain  an  abatement  of  the  pain. 
This  comes  only  towards  the  second  or  third  hour  of  the 
morning  (a  whole  day  and  night  after  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  fit),  such  time  being  necessary  for  the  moderate 
digestion  and  dispersion  of  tlie  peccant  matter.  The 
patient  then  has  a sudden  respite,  which  he  falsely  attri- 
butes to  the  last  change  of  position.  A gentle  perspira- 
tion is  succeeded  by  sleep.  He  wakes  freer  from  pain 
and  finds  the  part  recently  swollen.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
only  visible  swelling  has  been  that  of  the  veins  of  the 
affected  joint.  Next  day  (perhaps  for  the  next  two  or 
three  days),  if  the  generation  of  the  gouty  matter  have 
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been  abiiiiclant,  the  part  aifected  is  painful,  getting  worse 
towards  evening  and  better  towards  morning.  A few 
days  after,  the  other  foot  swells,  and  suffers  the  same 
pains.  The  pain  in  the  latter  regulates  the  state  of  the 
one  first  attacked,  for  the  more  acutely  it  is  tortured  the 
more  perfect  is  the  abatement  of  suffering  and  the  return 
of  strength  in  the  other.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a repeti- 
tion in  the  second  case  of  all  the  misery  of  the  first, 
both  as  regards  intensity  and  duration.  Sometimes, 
during  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  the  peccant  matter  is 
so  exuberant,  that  one  foot  is  insufficient  for  its  discharge. 
It  then  attacks  both,  and  that  with  ecpial  violence. 
Generally,  however,  it  takes  the  feet  in  succession. 
After  it  has  attacked  each  foot  the  fits  become  irregular, 
both  as  to  the  time  of  their  coming  and  as  to  their 
duration.  One  thing,  however,  is  constant — the  pain 
increases  at  night  and  abates  in  the  morning.  Now  a 
series  of  lesser  fits  like  these  constitute  a true  attack  of 
gout — long  or  short,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
To  suppose  that  an  attack  two  or  three  months  in  length 
is  all  one  fit  is  erroneous.  It  is  rather  a series  of  minor 
fits.  Of  these  the  latter  are  milder  and  more  limited  in 
their  extent  than  the  former,  so  that  the  peccant  matter  is 
discharged  by  degrees,  and  recovery  follows.  In  strong 
constitutions,  when  the  previous  attacks  have  been  few, 
a fortnight  is  the  length  of  an  attack.  ith  age  and 
impaired  habits  gout  may  last  two  months.  ith  very 
advanced  age,  and  in  constitutions  very  much  broken 
down  by  previous  gout,  the  disease  will  hang  on  till  the 
summer  is  far  advanced.  For  the  first  fourteen  da}'s 
the  urine  is  high-coloured,  has  a red  sediment,  and  is 
loaded  with  gravel.  Its  amount  is  less  than  a third  of 
what  the  patient  drinks.  During  the  same  period  the 
bowels  are  confined.  Want  of  appetite,  general  chills 
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towards  evening,  heaviness,  and  a troublesome  feeling 
even  in  the  parts  wliicli  are  free  from  the  attack,  attend 
the  fit  throughout.  As  it  goes  off,  the  foot  itches  intoler- 
ably, mostly  between  the  toes ; the  cuticle  scales  off,  and 
the  feet  desquamate,  as  if  venomed.  The  disease  being 
disposed  of,  the  vigour  and  appetite  of  the  patient  return, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  last  fits.  In 
the  same  proportion  the  next  fit  either  comes  on  or  keeps 
off.  Where  one  attack  has  been  sharp,  the  next  will 
take  place  that  time  next  year — not  earlier.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


Chronic  Gout:— not  a constant  sequel  to  the  acute  affection — 

DESCRIPTION  OF — CONSTITUTIONAL  SYMPTOMS— ALTERATIONS  OF  STRUC- 
TURE PRODUCED  BY  CHRONIC  GOUT  — NATURE  OF  THE  SO-CALLED 
CHALK-STONES  OR  TOPHACEOUS  DEPOSITS  — THEIR  MICROSCOPIC  AND 
CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS — THEIR  FREQUENT  OCCURRENCE — SITUATION  OF 
—UPON  EARS — OFTEN  USEFUL  IN  DIAGNOSIS— AROUND  JOINTS— WITHIN 
BLTlSiE  — CAUSING  MUCH  DEFORMITY'  — ILLUSTRATIY'E  CASES  — GOUTY' 
ABSCESSES— MR.  MOOBE’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  — CIRCUMST..YNCES  LEADING 
TO  THE  FOR3IATION  OF  EXTENSIVE  CHALK-LIKE  DEPOSITS— SYDENHAM’S 
DESCRIPTION  OF  CHRONIC  GOUT. 

The  boundary  line  between  acute  and  chronic  gout  is 
completely  arbitrary  ; nevertheless,  when  the  disease  has 
made  a great  inroad  into  the  constitution,  and  its  attacks 
have  become  frequent,  the  affection  assumes  a form  to 
which  the  term  Chronic  Gout  may  properly  be  applied  ; 
and  though  it  may  not  cause  such  excruciating  suffering 
as  the  more  rare  and  intense  visitations  of  the  acute 
disease,  still,  by  its  protracted  duration,  it  is  apt  to  induce 
u.  depraved  state  of  the  whole  system,  and  by  leading  to 
distortion  and  rigidity  of  the  joints,  the  formation  of 
chalk-stones  and  other  sequelae,  embitter  the  life  of  the 
sufferer  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  Heberden  forcibly 
remarks, — “ That  gout  causes  premature  death,  when  all 
the  comforts  of  life  are  destroyed,  and  the  physical  powers 
cither  insensibly  undermined  or  suddenly  crushed  by  an 
attack  of  paralysis  or  apoplexy,  should  hardly  be  reckoned 
among  the  misfortunes  attending  the  disease.”  It  must 
not,  however,  be  assumed  that  gout  always  leads  to  such 
terrible  results,  for,  when  tlie  constitution  has  been  origi- 
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nally  good,  when  little  or  no  hereditary  predisposition 
exists,  and  no  great  depressing  cause  or  improper  treat- 
ment has  subsequently  induced  a shattered  condition  of 
the  system,  instead  of  the  attacks  increasing  in  frequency, 
they  may  become  more  and  more  rare,  and  even  after  a 
lengthened  period,  little  injury  may  have  resulted  from 
them.  A gentleman,  who  died  a few  years  since,  under 
my  care,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  had  suffered 
from  gout  for  more  than  half  a century,  but  the  upper 
extremities  had  been  always  exempt : no  chalk-stones, 
stiffness,  or  deformities  were  visible  ; and  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  the  fits  were  slight,  and  the  intervals  long. 
]\Iany  cases  in  which  gout  had  lasted  from  thirty  to  forty 
years,  without  producing  any  appreciable  amount  of 
injury,  have  come  under  my  observation. 

In  the  other  and  less  favourable  class  of  cases,  the 
disease  gradually  becomes  more  frequent  and  irregular 
in  its  visitations  ; instead  of  occurring  annually,  or  half- 
yearly,  only  a month  or  two  may  elapse  between  the 
attacks,  and  as  these  are  generally  more  prolonged  than 
in  acute  gout,  a fresh  fit  will  frequently  ensue  before  the 
subsidence  of  the  preceding  one,  and  thus  the  patient  is 
scarcely  free,  except  during  a few  of  the  summer  months. 
The  joints  are  usually  swollen  from  effusions  into  the 
bursae,  and  more  or  less  stiffened ; there  may  be  neither 
redness  nor  increased  heat,  and  comparative!}’  little  pain ; 
with  an  absence  of  febrile  excitement,  except  perhaps  a 
little  at  night,  when  an  increase  of  pain  usually  ensues. 
Although  there  may  be  no  fever,  yet  muscular  and  ner- 
vous pains,  cramps,  acidity,  heartburn,  pyrosis,  flatulence, 
weight  and  pain  after  food,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  con- 
stipation, deficient  or  depraved  secretion  of  bile,  lowness 
of  spirits,  and  so  forth  may  be  present  in  an  exaggerated 
degree  ; causing  sallowncss  of  the  complexion,  emaciation. 
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and  much  impairment  of  the  general  health.  The  urine, 
at  first  scanty  and  of  a high  colour,  and  throwing  down 
a heavy  sediment,  becomes  copious,  pale,  and  clear,  or,  if 
deposits  occur,  it  is  only  after  some  febrile  exacerbation ; 
a trace  of  albumen  is  very  frequently  present. 

Chronic  gout  is  at  times  confined  to  one  or  two  joints, 
but  sometimes  numerous  articulations  are  involved ; 
occasionally  it  leaves  the  joints  and  attacks  other  and 
more  important  structures.  When  limited  to  a few  joints 
the  disease  is  likely  to  produce  permanent  local  mischief, 
but  when  it  assumes  the  erratic  form,  the  more  serious 
effects  described  under  misplaced  and  retrocedent  gout, 
are  prone  to  occur. 

Chronic  gout  seldom  continues  in  one  locality  for  any 
length  of  time  without  giving  rise  to  serious  and  perma- 
nent change  of  structure,  consisting  either  in  the  produc- 
tion of  partial  or  complete  anchylosis  of  the  joints,  or  the ' 
formation  of  the  so-called  chalk-stones,  either  around  the 
articulations,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Before  describing  these  modifications,  it  will  be  well  to 
allude  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  chalk-like 
deposits,  as  their  occurrence  is  completely  pathognomonic 
of  the  disease,  being  never  found  in  any  other  malady 
than  genuine  gout.  They  are  called  chalk-stones,  and 
hence  the  variety  of  the  disease  in  which  they  are  seen 
is  sometimes  designated  chalk-gout : other  names  have 
been  occasionally  applied  to  them — as  tophi,  a word 
derived  from  the  liebrew,  and  implying  concretion.  The 
term  chalk-stone  is,  strictly  speaking,  erroneous ; it  was 
first  used  when  the  deposited  matter  was  supposed  to 
consist  of  chalk,  but  we  now  know  that  no  such  ingre- 
dient exists  in  its  composition,  and  that  when  pure  it  may 
be  altogether  devoid  of  lime.  Although  the  older  physi- 
cians were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tme  nature  of  this 
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chalk-like  matter,  their  ideas  as  to  its  pathological  rela- 
tions were  not  so  erroneous,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed;  for  the  ancieut  writers,  including  Sydenham 
and  all  other  authors  belonging  to  the  school  of  humoral 
pathology,  considered  the  deposit  to  be  undigested  gouty 
matter,  thrown  out  around  the  joints  in  a liquid  form, 
and  afterwards  becoming  hardened. 

The  consistence  of  these  deposits  varies  exceedingly ; 
sometimes  they  are  soft,  at  other  times  as  hard  as  chalk 
itself;  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  true  character,  we 
will  examine  them  carefully  in  both  conditions. 

A little  white  spot  is  often  observed  upon  the  helix  of 
the  ears  of  patients  suffering  from  chronic  gout,  which, 
if  it  has  been  recently  formed,  gives  rise,  when  punc- 
tured with  the  point  of  a lancet,  to  the  exit  of  a cream- 
like exudation.  This  matter,  when  covered  with  a film 
of  glass,  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  exhibits  the 
appearance  shown  in  Plate  V.,  fig.  3,  and  consists  of  a 
clear  fluid  containing  a great  number  of  acicular  crystals, 
exceedingly  small,  and  requir- 
ing considerable  magnify  ing 
power,  and  good  definition  to 
show  them  distinctly  ; with 
these  crystals  a few  blood  discs 
are  frequently  mixed,  arising 
from  the  slight  injury  to  the 
skin.  If  a little  of  the  white 
exudation  be  heated  with  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
upon  a porcelain  dish,  and  when  almost  dry  exposed  to 


* iig.  1.  The  appearance  presented  by  a drop  of  the  crenm-like  fluid  obtained 
by  puncturing  a recently  formed  urate  of  soda  deposit.  That  in  the  drawing 
was  obtained  from  the  knuckle  of  a patient  whose  ca.se  is  described  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter.  Linear  magnifying  power  220,  polarised  light. 
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the  vapour  of  ammonia,  a beautiful  purple  colour  is 
produced  from  the  formation  of  murexide,  or  purpurate 
of  annnonia;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  dried  and  in- 
cinerated, a little  alkaline  ash  is  left,  exhibiting  all  the 
reactions  of  soda.  Under  polarised  light,  the  appear- 
ance presented  resembles  that  seen  in  fig.  1.  The  white 
matter  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  its  solution, 
on  cooling,  deposits  needle-like  crystals  of  urate  of  soda, 
usually  arranged  in  balls  or  tufts  (Plate  V.,  fig.  4). 

If  a concretion  in  a semi-solid  condition  be  examined, 
the  same  appearance  is  exhibited,  except  that  the  ciystals 
are  more  aggregated  together  and  the  masses  are  some- 
times difficult  to  separate  from  each  other ; but  this  can 
be  effected'by  putting  a drop  of  water  upon  the  slide,  and 
using  a little  pressure  upon  the  upper  glass. 

These  white  deposits  can  be  thus  shown  to  consist 
essentially  of  urate  of  soda,  but,  when  embedded  and 
hardened  in  any  tissue,  animal  and  earthy  matters  may 
become  intimately  united  with  them ; a separation  can  be 
easily  effected  by  treating  the  mass  with  hot  water,  and 
dissolving  out  the  urate  of  soda.  A small  portion  of  the 
uric  acid  is  now  and  then  found  in  combination  with 
potash  or  lime  derived  from  tlie  tissues,  but  the  amount 
of  such  salts  is  usually  insignificant. 

It  is  probable  that  when  first  thrown  out  the  matter 
forming  the  deposits  is  in  the  form  of  a limpid  fluid, 
but,  being  rich  in  urate  of  soda,  it  rapidly  assumes  a 
milky  appearance  from  the  crystallisation  of  that  salt ; 
ill  time,  however,  the  watery  portion  is  absorbed,  and 
the  concretions  gradually  harden  until  they  acquire  a 
very  firm  consistence. 

Dr.  Wollaston,  in  1797,  discovered  that  chalk-stones 
were  composed  principally  of  uric  acid ; since  that  time 
there  have  been  several  analyses  made  of  concretions 
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from  dififerent  parts  of  the  body ; one,  by  ]\larcliand, 
from  tlie  femur,  was  found  to  consist  of : — 


Urate  of  soda 
Urate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  ammonia 
Cbloride  of  sodium  . 
Animal  matter 
Water 
Loss 


:i4-20 

2-12 

7-86 

14-12 

32-53 

(!-80 

2-37 


100-00 


An  analysis,  by  Lehmann,  of  a concretion  from  tlie 
metacarpus  of  a young  man  who  had  suffered  from  gout, 
was  found  to  contain  a great  number  of  four-sided  prisms 
of  urate  of  soda,  and  wlien  dried  yielded  the  following 
Jesuits  : — 


Urate  of  soda 52-12 

Urate  of  lime 1-25 

Cliloride  of  sodium 9-84 

Phospliate  of  lime 4-32 

Cellular  tissue  . 28-49 

Water,  loss,  &c. 3-98 


100-00 


There  are  other  analyses,  as  those  of  Laugier,  Wurzer, 
and  L’Heretier,  which  closely  agree  with  each  other  and 
prove  that  these  deposits  are  rich  in  uric  acid  and  soda, 
but  contain  other  substances  in  small  quantities,  as  phos- 
phate of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  organic  matter. 
L’Heretier  found  a large  per-centage  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  but  gave  no  details  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
concretion. 

As  before  observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
essential  component  in  gouty  deposits  is  urate  of  soda, 
which,  in  every  one  of  the  numerous  examinations  I have 
made,  was  always  found  to  exhibit  a crystalline  form  ; 
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the  large  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  occasionally  met 
with,  is  probably  derived,  not  only  from  the  tissue  in  wdiich 
the  chalk-stone  has  been  developed,  but  likewise  from 
secondary  deposition,  the  result  of  ordinary  inflammation 
around  the  original  nucleus  which  acts  as  a foreign  body, 
and  which  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  cretaceous  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs,  must  be  regarded,  not  as  related  to 
the  disease  as  gout,  but  simply  as  the  result  of  common 
inflammation. 

Having  given  a minute  account  of  the  intimate  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  gouty  deposits,  we  will  next 
describe  the  alterations  which  they  produce  in  and 
around  the  joints  and  elsewhere.* 


* Tlie  following  is  an  extract  from  a note  appended  to  the  French  edition  of 
the  present  work  hy  Dr.  Charcot,  and  gives  in  a concise  form  the  character  of 
the  deformities  in  chronic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  : — 

“ The  permanent  deformities  of  the  joints  which  occur  in  certain  cases  of 
chronic  gout  present  themselves  under  apparently  very  different  aspects  ; they 
can,  however,  he  brought  under  two  principal  heads : the  one  class  resulting 
either  from  the  unnatural  attitudes  which  the  sufferers  instinctively  adopt  with 
a view  to  avoid  all  movements  which  can  arouse  or  intensify  the  pain  in  the 
joints,  or— as  is  more  often  the  case — from  the  spasmodic  and  sometimes  painful 
retraction  which  certain  muscles  undergo  owing  to  a sort  of  reflex  morbid  action 
which  is  excited  by  the  joint  disease  ; the  other  class  originates  from  the  pre- 
sence of  those  lumps  of  urate  of  soda  deposited  outside  the  joints,  and  which 
arc  commonly  called,  w'hen  they  reach  a certain  size,  by  the  name  of  chalk- 
stones.  These  two  kinds  of  deformity,  moreover,  can  be  met  with  cither 
separately  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  co-exist  in  the  same  individual. 

“ I.  Simple  angular  deflection,  or,  in  a more  severe  phase,  partial  dislocation 
of  the  bones,  whose  extremities  tend  to  protrude  under  the  skin,  constitutes  the 
first  class  of  deformities.  Tlie  joints  are  sometimes  more  or  less  rigid,  or  even 
completely  anchylosed  ; sometimes  they  still  prcseiwe  a certain  amount  of 
mobility,  and  then  the  movements  communicated  to  them  are  at  times  accom- 
panied by  a cracking  noise.  ITiey  may  be  absolutely  free  from  sw'clling,  for 
example,  w'hcn  the  extra-articular  urate  deposits  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or 
only  mere  traces  of  them,  or  when  only  the  articular  cartilages  arc  invaded  by 
the  urate  of  soda.  It  may  even  liappen  that  the  pai*ts  which  are  rendered 
immovable  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  joints,  undergo  in  the  end  a 
thorough  atrophy,  and  then,  too,  especially  in  the  hands,  in  certain  cases  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  the  skin  which  covers  these  parts  is  pale,  shining,  and 
polished  ; as  though  it  w'cre  retracted  and  welded,  so  to  speak,  to  the  subjacent 
tissues.  The  gouty  deformities  here  mentioned,  chiefly  w’hen  they  affect  the 
upi)er  extremity  in  a symmetrical  manner,  are  not  essentially  distinguishable. 
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Sliglit  deformities  are  often  seen ; and  a very  common 
one,  in  the  hands,  consists  of  a swelling  over  the  carpo- 
phalangeal  joints  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  ; a 
deformity  well  shown  in  Plate  L,  fig.  2 ; probably  this 
swelling  is  sometimes  caused  by  blows,  to  which  this 
part  of  the  hand  is  peculiarly  liable.  Partial  or  even 
complete  anchylosis,  so  rare  an  occurrence  in  acute  gout, 


clinically,  fi’om  those  which  are  so  commonly  produced  in  the  same  parts  under 
the  influence  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Nor  ought  this  to  be  wondered  at,  if  one 
observes  that,  in  the  two  cases,  it  is  the  same  agent,  viz.  : the  spasmodic 
retraction  of  the  muscles,  which  seems  to  play  the  principal  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  deflections. 

“ II.  With  regard  to  the  deformities  which  ai-e  produced  by  the  masses  of 
urate  of  soda  deposited  outside  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints,  they  belong, 
strictly  speaking,  to  gout ; they  are  most  frequently  easily  to  be  recognised ; 
and  to  give  but  one  example,  when  they  affect  the  hands,  they  can  generally 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  deformities  which  are  induced  in  the  same 
. paids  by  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  the  latter  disease  the  deformities  of  the  joints 
in  general,  and  those  of  the  hands  especially,  may  be  referred  to  several  causes  ; 
they  depend  partly  on  the  existence  of  bony  growths  developed  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  articular-  surfaces,  and  partly  on  the  partial  dislocation  of  the 
bones  whose  rounded  ends  protrude  beneath  the  skin.  Consequently,  if  we 
except  the  vei-y  exceptional  case  where  there  are  movable  foreign  bodies  near 
the  surface,  the  nodosities  in  this  latter. disease  do  not  form  separate  swellings  ; 
they  form,  in  fact,  one  mass  with  the  bone,  and  have  the  same  consistence,  in  a 
word,  tlrey  arc  the  bony  extremities  themselves,  more  or  less  swollen  and 
deformed.  Quite  different  from  this  is  chronic  gout,  for  there  the  deformity  is 
the  result  of  chalky  concretions  ; these  show  themselves  in  the  shape  of  irregu- 
larly rounded  or  ovoid  swellings,  bunched,  and  either  large  at  the  base  or  ju.st 
the  opposite,  i.c.,  provided  with  a pedicle  (fig.  3).  These  swellings,  which  have 
been  known  to  reach  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  or  a small  hen’s  egg  (PI.  II.),  come 
up  especially  on  the  back  of  the  hand  ; they  are  independent,  up  to  a certain 
point,  of  the  subjacent  tissues,  and  are  slightly  movable  in  a lateral  direction. 
While  they  are  of  recent  growth  they  arc  softish,  and  never  quite  attain  to  the 
hardness  of  bony  tissue  ; the  position  they  generally  choose  is  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  first  phalangeal  or  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  but  not 
always  exactly  at  the  level  of  these  articulations,  nor  do  they  copy  their  shape 
and  contours.  The  skin  which  covers  them  is  stretched  and  glossy  and  often 
becomes  adherent  to  them,  in  which  case  it  is  speckled  with  round  spots  of  a 
dead  white  colour,  which  clearly  prove  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda  (PI.  I., 
fig.  3).  Lastly,  one  more  characteristic  feature  is  that  the  fingers,  when  tlicj- 
Ixicomc  warped,  owing  to  the  pres,sure  put  upon  them  by  the  chalky  swellings, 
do  not  e.xhibit  such  distortions  of  contour  as  can  be  grouped  midcr  a definite 
number  of  clearly-mai-kcd  types,  and  the  disease,  in  this  respect  also,  differs 
from  rheumatoid  arthritis  (compare  figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  IT.  I.,  fig.  2,  and  IT.  II., 
with  fig.  25).” 
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frequently  supervenes  in  its  chronic  forms ; sometimes 
there  is  but  little  bulging  or  enlargement  of  the  sthfened 
joint,  but  there  is  often  a fair  amount  of  swelling ; and 
when  this  occurs  in  the  small  joints  of  the  hand  it  gives 
rise  to  the  appearance  represented  in  fig.  2. 

In  the  hand  from  which  the  drawing  was  made,  not 


Fig.  2.* 


only  was  there  sufficient  deposit  to  cause  bulging,  but 
little  white  points  could  be  seen  here  and  there,  especially 
about  the  palmar  ends  of  the  fingers,  showing  the  close 
approach  of  the  urate  of  soda  to  the  surface.  When 
there  is  no  enlargement,  a veiy  peculiar  and  angular 
form  of  distortion  of 'Some  of  the  phalangeal  joints  often 
ensues,  so  well  described  in  the  above  foot-note,  and 
characteristic  either  of  this  disease  or  of  one  form  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Comparatively  few  gouty  patients  become  the  subjects 
of  visible  chalk-stones,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  producing 

* Fig.  2.  A drawing  from  the  hand  of  a patient  snffering  from  chronic  gout 
of  many  years’  duration,  and  representing  a condition  not  nnfrequently  met 
with 
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deformity,  but  I am  convinced  that  their  occurrence  in  a 
slight  degree  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  has  been  hitlierto 
assumed.  Scudamore  stated  tliat  in  five  hundred  cases 
of  gout  he  only  found  them  forty-five  times,  or  in  less 
than  ten  per  cent.  From  my  own  experience  I consider 
these  numbers  far  below  the  real  proportion,  feeling  con- 
fident that  their  existence  is  frequently  overlooked,  from 
their  being  deposited  in  parts  of  the  body  scarcely  to  be 
expected.  Small  concretions  were  mentioned  by  some 
writers,  as  Ideler,  M.  Fauconneau-Dufresne,  and  Scuda- 
more, as  having  been  seen  upon  the  cai'tilages  of  the 
ears,  but  no  particular  notice  was  taken  of  the  fact. 
About  twenty-one  years  since  I specially  investigated 
this  point,  and  found  that,  instead  of  such  deposits  being 
but  rarely  present  on  the  ear,  they  are  more  frequently 
seen  there  than  in  any  other  situation  and  that  when 
they  are  visible  upon  any  other  part,  they  are  usually 
seen  on  the  ears  also. 

In  thirty-seven  gouty  patients  who  were  examined  at 
that  time  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  concre- 
tions of  urate  of  soda  upon  the  surface,  or  in  some  situa- 
tions in  which  they  could  be  undoubtedly  recognised,  it 
was  noted,  that  they  were  present  in  seventeen  cases, 
absent  in  twenty  ; in  the  above  seventeen,  they  occurred 
in  the  ears  alone  in  seven  cases,  in  the  ears  and  around 
the  joints  in  nine,  and  in  one  case  only  could  they  be  re- 
cognised in  other  parts  of  the  body,  without  being  present 
in  the  ears  likewise. 

I may  mention  that  I have  seen  several  remarkable 
exceptions  to  this  rule  within  the  last  few  years ; cases 
in  which  extreme  deposition  had  taken  place  about  the 
joints  and  in  the  bursm  of  the  elbows,  but  not  a trace 
of  urates  could  be  discovered  in  any  parts  of  the  external 
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cars.  Sometimes  the  spots  are  single,  sometimes  nume- 
rous ; they  are  often  smaller  than  a join’s  head,  but  now 
and  then  as  large  as  a split  pea,  or  even  larger.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  little  pearls,  and  are  generally 
situated  about  the  fold  of  the  helix,  usually  easily  seen, 
but  occasionally  requiring  the  helix  to  be  a little  un- 
folded ; sometimes  they  are  hard  and  gritty,  but  more 
frequentl}’-  soft,  and  when  punctured  give  exit  to  a milky 
fluid.  At  times  other  parts  of  the  external  ear,  have  like 
deposits.  Further  examination  shows  that  when  hardened 
they  become  firmly  attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  ear, 
and  enlarged  blood-vessels  are  often  seen  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  even  extending  some  distance  from  them. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  the  ears  of  women 
.suffering  from  gout  seldom  exhibit  these  deposits,  even 
when  the  joints  have  been  seriously  injured.  I have 
as  yet  only  met  with  two  cases  in  which  the}^  were  ' 
present. 

In  Plate  I.,  fig.  1,  a,  a man’s  ear  is  represented  having 
but  one  of  these  points;  it  was  the  only  external  evidence 
of  chalk  deposit  which  could  be  discovered. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  history  of  his 
case  : — 

1854. — J.  E.,  aged  forty-three,  a gardener,  with  no 
hereditary  predisposition  to  gout ; has  lived  well,  drunk 
freely  of  porter,  and  now  and  then  taken  spirits.  The 
first  attack  of  gout  came  on  when  he  was  thirty-one  years 
of  age,  and  was  confined  to  the  ball  of  one  great  toe, 
lasting  about  a week ; the  second  attack  was  likewise 
in  the  same  joint,  and  occurred  about  a year  afterwards ; 
the  fits  subsequently  returned  more  frequently,  and  the 
ankles,  knees,  and  hands  became  involved.  About  ten 
weeks  before  he  was  under  my  care  he  felt  chilly  and 
feverish,  with  pains  in  the  head  and  oppression  of  the 
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cliest;  one  of  liis  Avrists  inflamed,  and  the  head  was 
relieved ; about  a fortnight  after  liis  recovery  from  this 
attack,  which  lasted  a month,  he  had  an  affection  of  one 
ankle  and  great  toe.  On  my  seeing  him,  the  toe  was 
still  tender,  pitting  a little  on  pressure,  with  signs  of 
commencing  desquamation  of  cuticle.  There  were  no 
chalk-stones  observed  around  the  joints,  and  no  deformity 
or  stiffiiess  of  any  of  the  articulations  which  had  been 
previously  implicated ; but  at  the  upper  part  of  the  helix 
of  the  right  ear  a pearly  white  spot  was  seen,  about  the 
size  of  a small  millet  seed. 

Plate  I.,  fig.  1,  hy  also  represents  the  ear  of  a gouty 
man,  in  whom  the  disease  was  much  further  advanced, 
and  several  other  concretions  were  seen  on  different 
parts  of  his  body. 

The  following  is  a very  condensed  history  of  this 
patient’s  case ; — 

1855. — J,  D.  M.,  a man  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age, 
not  inheriting  gout,  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  a cook-shop,  and  has  lived  well,  taking  much  meat, 
and  drinking  freely  of  porter  and  gin.  For  the  last 
twenty-five  years  he  has  suffered  from  gout,  at  first  in 
one  or  other  great  toe,  and  at  intervals  of  a year  or  two, 
but  after  a time  the  attacks  increased  in  frequency,  and 
many  joints  were  affected.  For  more  than  twelve  years 
he  has  had  rigidity  and  distortion  of  some  of  his  joints, 
especially  of  the  hands,  and  chalk-stones  have  formed, 
some  of  which  have  been  discharged  by  ulceration. 
Upon  both  cars  many  little  Avhite  points  are  seen,  and 
the  blood-vessels  leading  to  them  are  distended ; he  had 
frequently  observed  that  before  a fit  the  ears  became  pain- 
j ful.  During  the  many  years  this  patient  was  under  my 
observation,  the  appearance  of  the  cars  greatly  changed, 
owing  to  the  detachment  of  some  of  the  old  nodules. 
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and  the  formation  of  new  ones;  when  recent  they  were 
liquid,  exhibited  a beautiful  crystalline  appearance  under 
the  microscope,  and  yielded  murexide  with  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia.  The  blood  of  this  patient  was  examined 
two  or  three  times,  and  found  loaded  with  urate  of  soda ; 
the  urine  was  slightly  albuminous  during  severe  attacks, 
but  not  in  the  intervals : its  analysis  is  given  in  a subse- 
quent chapter, 

I have  seen  several  patients  with  ears  much  more 
extensively  affected,  both  as  regards  the  number  and  size 
of  the  deposits.  One  gouty  gentleman  at  Vichy,  who 
was  undergoing  a course  of  the  waters,  exhibited  a row 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  beads,  like  large  pearls,  arranged 
along  the  edge  of  the  helix  of  one  ear. 

The  presence  of  deposits  in  the  ears  deserves  attention, 
as  it  may  prove  of  considerable  service  in  the  diagnosis 
of  doubtful  cases ; I would  observe  that  when  I have 
failed  to  find  them  in  the  ears  of  men  when  present  else- 
where in  the  body,  it  has  been  in  individuals  in  whom 
these  organs  were  unusually  wann.  The  deposits  are 
probably  formed  during  an  attack  of  gout,  but  occa- 
sionally they  appear  shortly  afterwards ; in  one  case,  of 
which  I have  notes,  the  ears  were  carefully  examined 
without  result  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  but 
within  ten  days,  on  a re-examination,  a deposit  was 
found ; perhaps  some  fluid  was  effused  during  the  fit, 
but  being  at  first  transparent  could  not  be  easily  distin- 
guished. Patients  with  these  auricular  deposits  not 
uncommonly  feel  pricking  and  pain  in  their  ears  at  the 
commencement  of  an  acute  gouty  attack,  as  in  the  case 
above  related. 

In  only  a few  instances  have  I met  with  a patient  in 
whom  the  ears  appear  to  have  been  first  attacked  with 
gout,  and  exhibited  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  before  any 
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articular  disease  had  developed  itself.  As  cases  of  this 
class  are  interesting  in  many  points,  I will  give  a short 
abstract  of  one  : — 

18G1,  July.— J.  T.,  a man  aged  58,  came  under  my 
care  in  the  hospital ; he  is  married  and  has  had  ten 
children ; was  a relieving  officer  for  twenty-one  years, 
which  appointment  he  resigned  three  years  since  on 
account  of  ill-health.  He  inherits  gout  from  his  lathei, 
and  one  of  his  sisters  is  likewise  subject  to  it  Has  been 
accustomed  to  take  malt  liquors,  about  a quart  each  day, 
but  states  that  he  has  always  been  temperate,  but  very 
irregular  as  to  his  meals ; when  about  seven  years  of  age 
is  reported  to  have  had  rheumatic  fever.  About  twenty 
Years  since  he  experienced  his  first  attack  of  gout,  which 
he  describes  as  commencing  in  the  right  hand,  but  the 
next  day  the  ball  of  the  right  great  toe  became  affected, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  left  foot  and  both  knees;  the 
disease  travelled  from  feet  to  knees,  and  back  again  from 
knees  t6  feet,  the  fit  lasting  about  eight  weeks.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  had  a second  attack,  and  then  at 
intervals  of  from  one  to  three  years.  In  the  pursuit  of 
his  occupation  he  was  several  times  thrown  out  of  his 
gig,  and  after  each  fall  gout  invariably  occurred. 

About  ten  years  since,  deposits  commenced  forming  in 
the  hands  and  feet,  but  the  patient  affirms  that  even  as 
long  ago  as  twenty-five  years,  that  is,  five  years  prior  to 
any  distinct  attack  of  articular  gout,  he  had  noticed 
nodules  on  his  ears. 

When  admitted  into  the  hospital  he  was  suffering  from 
extensive  deposits,  which  were  seen  in  both  hands,  many 
of  the  finger  joints  being  greatly  distorted  and  nodulated ; 
a large  lump  was  felt  in  the  bursa  of  the  left  elbow.  The 
hips,  knees,  and  ankles  apparently  uninjured,  but  the  feet 
much  deformed,  the  right  great  toe  joint  considerably 
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enlarged,  and  a mass  of  deposited  matters  tlie  size  of  an 
egg  extended  over  the  metatarsal  bones  : there  was  a 
deposit  likewise  on  the  heels.  The  left  foot  was  much 
swollen  from  urate  deposits  on  each  dorsal  surface,  and 
from  many  points  pus  was  seen  exuding  mixed  with 
chalky  matter ; several  white  points  were  seen  on  the 
left  ear,  and  one  on  tlie  righl  ear.  The  urine  gave  on 
analysis  scarcely  a trace  of  uric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1010,  with  a 
small  amount  of  albumen. 

In  the  two  or  three  other  instances  which  have  occurred 
in  my  practice  within  the  last  thirteen  years,  patients 
have  assured  me  that  they  had  noticed  deposits  upon 
their  ears  some  years  or  more  before  any  well  marked 
gout  had  occurred  in  any  joint,  though  they  might  have 
previously  experienced  indigestion  and  other  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  even  have  felt  twinges  of  pain  in  their 
toes.  Dr.  Charcot,  in  a note  to  the  French  edition  of  the  ' 
present  work,  relates  the  case  of  a man  35  years  of  age, 
who  was  suffering  for  some  months  from  acid  dyspepsia, 
and  in  whom  he  predicted  a fit  of  gout  from  noticing  a 
urate  concretion  in  one  car. 

Gouty  concretions  are  commonly  situated  upon  the 
hands  and  feet,  but  the  upper  extremities  are  more 
affected  than  the  lower.  In  1858  a gentleman  was 
under  ni)^  care  whose  case  well  illustrates  the  rapid 
development  of  these  deposits,  ble  was  about  03  years 
of  age,  healthy,  except  that  he  had  suffered  from  gout 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  ; at  first  the  attacks 
were  confined  to  the  great  toes,  they  then  gradually 
affected  the  feet,  ankles,  and  knees,  but  latterly  the 
hands  were  also  involved.  He  had  an  attack  in  the 
spring  more  lengthy  than  usual,  and  he  then  for  the  first 
time  observed  that  some  of  the  articulations  of  the  fingers 
remained  slightly  crippled ; in  this  condition  he  applied 
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to  me.  The  last  phalangeal  joints  of  two  or  three  fingers 
were  stiffened,  partially  anchylosed,  and  a little  swollen  ; 
hut  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  second  phalangeal  joints 
of  three  fingers  small  rounded  protuberances  were  ob- 
served, the  skin  over  them  being  red ; these  bulgings 
appeared  soft,  as  if  containing  a thick  fluid,  but  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  white  matter  could  be  seen  through 
the  skin  ; they  might  have  been  either  gouty  concretions- 
in  their  early  stage  of  formation,  or  some  other  form  of 
swelling;  from  a simple  inspection  I could  form  na 
opinion  as  to  their  true  nature ; but  the  history  convinced 
me  that  they  arose  from  a deposit  of  urate  of  soda. 
Upon  puncturing  one  of  the  little  swellings,  full  light 
was  thro'wn  upon  the  case,  as  a thick  white  fluid  imme- 
diately exuded,  a drop  of  which  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope, with  the  use  of  polarised  light,  gave  the  appearance 
represented  in  fig.  1 ; the  crystals  were  proved  by  analysis- 
to  consist  of  urate  of  soda. 

Swellings  of  this  kind,  as  they  increase  in  size  and 
become  more  solid,  usually  approach  the  surface ; the 
skin  then  becomes  thinner,  and  the  peculiar  white  ap- 
pearance is  seen,  which  at  once  reveals  their  character. 
This  phenomenon  is  well  depicted  in  the  drawing  of  the 
great  toe  (Plate  I.,  fig.  3).  The  history  of  the  man  from 
whose  toe  the  drawing  was  made  is  shortly  this  : — 

1854. — T.  C.,  aged  57.  A house  painter  for  forty- 
three  years.  Has  lived  well  and  drunk  freely.  His 
general  health  had  been  good  till  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  when  he  fell  from  a scaffold  and  shortly  afterwards 
had  lead  colic.  Gout  then  commenced  in  the  great  toe, 
and  the  attacks  have  of  late  years  much  increased,  both 
in  severity  and  frequency  ; not  only  on  the  ears,  but  also 
around  other  joints  of  the  body  besides  the  toe,  urato 
deposits  are  visible,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
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Joints  around  whicli  clialk-stones  have  formed,  become 
distorted  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  extent,  until 
at  last  the  most  fearful  crippling  occasionally  ensues ; 
such,  for  example,  as  is  represented  in  the  hand  in 
Plate  II. 

This  unfortunate  patient,  J.  E.,  at  the  time  that  the 
drawing  was  made  of  his  arm  and  hand,  was  sixty-seven 
years  of  age  ; since  his  boyhood  he  had  lived  as  servant 
in  different  families.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  had  his 
first  attack  of  gout  in  the  great  toe,  and  for  many  years 
the  fits  returned  at  short  intervals : when  about  the  age 
of  fifty-three,  tumours  formed  on  the  fingers  and  elbows, 
and  subsequently  about  the  joints  of  the  feet;  these 
swellings  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  after  a while  a 
fluid  of  the  consistence  and  colour  of  cream  was  dis- 
charged from  some  of  them.  The  tumours  on  the  hands  ^ 
and  elbows  were  considerably  larger  than  those  on  the 
feet  and  knees  ; the  movements  of  the  elbow-joint  were 
not  much  interfered  with,  but  those  of  the  hands  were 
greatly  impeded.  The  patient’s  mother,  grandmother,  and 
brother,  were  affected  with  gout,  but  in  a less  degree.  I 
have  in  1113^  possession  a chalk-stone  taken  from  this 
man,  which  in  a fresh  state  weighed  more  than  two 
ounces  avoirdupois. 

These  exaggerated  forms  are  not  very  commonly  met 
with,  although  within  the  last  few  }^ears  I have  seen 
many  cases  in  which  the  hands  were  almost  as  much 
disfigured  as  in  the  above. 

The  various  bursm  mucosm  are  veiy  liable  to  become 
inflamed  during  an  attack  of  gout,  and  after  the  acute 
inflammatory  action  has  passed  off,  may  remain  distended ; 
this  distension  arises  from  a fluid  having  been  secreted  in 
their  cavities,  a fluid  which  often  gives  rise  to  a deposi- 
tion of  solid  matter,  and  hence  results  the  formation  of 
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permanent  chalk-stones.  The  bursa  over  the  olecranon 
process  of  the  elbow-joint  is  peculiarly  prone  to  be  thus 
■ distended,  and  in  many  cases  we  find  its  walls  thickened 
.and  a little  hard  nodule  is  felt  in  the  interior;  sometimes, 
from  repeated  attacks,  it  becomes  enormously  distended, 
,as  is  well  shown  in  Plate  II.  When  no  solid  matter  can 
be  felt  through  the  walls  of  these  enlarged  bursm,  they, 
will  occasionally,  if  punctured  with  a fine  instrument, 
{give  rise  to  a fluid  exudation,  having  the  crystalline  cha- 
racters alread}’’  described.  The  following  case,  which 
I recently  occurred  in  my  practice,  well  illustrates  this 
1 fact : — 

1858. — W.  F.  A man  aged  sixty-one  has  had  gout 
jfor  fourteen  years.  The  first,  and  also  several  subsequent 
{attacks,  were  confined  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of  the 
1 right  foot,  the  left  gi’eat  toe  then  became  affected,  and  after- 
’ wards  the  elbows.  No  deposits  of  chalky  matter  were 
; anywhere  visible,  but  the  bursa  over  the  left  olecranon 
{process  was  enlarged  and  prominent ; the  walls  were 
tthickened,  and  felt  somewhat  elastic,  and  the  skin  red ; 
Itlie  patient  had  suffered  very  recently  from  an  acute 
{attack  in  one  of  the  great  toes.  Some  little  doubt 
(existing  as  to  the  character  of  the  fluid  within  the  sac,  it 
^was  carefully  punctured,  and  nearly  half  a drachm  of  a 
nvhite  matter  exuded,  which  exhibited  the  characteristic 
crystalline  appearance  we  have  so  often  referred  to,  due 
tto  the  presence  of  innumerable  prisms  of  urate  of  soda. 

The  bursa  about  the  knee-joint  is  also  liable  to  disten- 
'sion,  and  permanent  enlargement  may  result  from  the 
deposition  of  gouty  matter.  I had  once  under  my  care 


a patient  who  exhibited  this  deformity,  and  likewise  a 


remarkable  distortion  of  one  finger,  represented  in  fig.  3. 
Tlie  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows 
October,  1858. — J.  13.,  a man  aged  forty-three,  by 
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trade  a plumber,  liaving  no  known  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion to  gout ; temperate  in  his  habits,  but  accustomed  to 
take  about  two  pints  of  porter  a day ; has  suffered 
severely  from  gout  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  chiefly 


Fig.  3.* 


in  spring  and  autumn ; the  first  attack,  which  affected 
the  great  toe,  occurred  as  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago  ; 
after  this  he  had  a respite  of  some  duration.  About  ten 
years  since,  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  a more 
general  form,  many  joints,  besides  the  gi'eat  toe,  being 
implicated  ; from  this  time  the  disorder  became  frequent 
in  its  visitations,  and  serious  in  character. 

About  five  years  ago,  he  noticed  enlargement  of  the 
first  phalangeal  joint  of  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
apparently  induced  by  running  a piece  of  glass  into  it, 
but  subsequently  deposits  appeared  in  many  other  situa- 
tions. When  the  patient  came  under  my  care  the  follow- 

* Fig.  3.  A drawing  of  the  hand  of  a patient  in  which  the  fir.st  phalangeal 
joint  of  the  fourth  finger  of  right  hand  is  shown  extremely  enlarged  from  the 
deposition  of  urate  of  soda. 
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ins:  notes  of  his  condition  were  taken  : — a distinct  bine 
line  is  seen  on  the  free  margin  of  the  gums,  which,  as 
well  as  the  lips  and  surface,  are  somewhat  anmmiated  ; 
he  has  never  had  lead  colic.  Upon  the  helix  of  the  right 
ear  two  small  white  spots  are  observed  and  deposits  can 
be  distinctly  felt  in  the  bursa  over  the  left  elbow ; both 
hands  are  much  deformed,  many  of  the  phalangeal  joints 
j are  anchylosed,  and  here  and  there  the  deposits  approach 
i so  near  the  surface  as  to  resemble  white  patches.  The 
' first  phalangeal  joint  of  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right 
: hand  is  most  deformed,  and  swollen  almost  to  the  size  of 

' a small  hen’s  egg,  the  long  diameter  of  the  tumour  being 

i transverse,  and  overlapping  the  fingers  on  each  side,  as 

ii  shown  in  the  engraving,  fig.  3.  The  swelling  is  red, 

> tense,  and  shining,  the  blood-vessels  distended,  and  gives 

a sensation  to  the  touch  of  being  composed  partly  of  solid, 
partly  of  semi-fluid  matter.  This  tumour  has  been  in- 
j creasing  for  many  years,  and  consists  of  urate  of  soda  of 
different  degrees  of  consistency.  Both  ankles  and  the 
right  foot  are  enlarged,  but  not  oedematous ; on  several 
of  the  toes  little  white  points  are  seen,  from  which  chalky 
matter  has  formerly  exuded ; the  bursa  over  the  patella 
of  the  left  knee  is  much  enlarged  and  bulging,  with 
several  Avhite  spots  where  the  deposit  has  approached  the 
I'  surface,  and  from  which  some  has  occasionally  been  dis- 
li  charged.  The  urine  is  pale  in  colour  and  rather  abun- 
V dant,  its  average  specific  gravity  1010,  and  during  an 
attack  of  acute  gout,  slightly  albuminous;  it  also  exhibits 
I both  granular  and  waxy  casts. 

Not  uncommonly,  especially  among  workmen  who  are 
|!  accustomed  to  use  their  hands  in  grasping  tools,  white 
^ deposits  are  seen  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  ends  of 
some  of  the  fingers,  on  account  of  the  matter  which  was 
>,  originally  deep-seated  becoming  more  superficial  from 
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constant  friction,  and  I liave  recently  observed  similar 
deposits  in  the  right  hands  of  gentlemen  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  writing  much.  I have  also  seen  the  same 
appearances  in  the  hands  of  a lady. 

Sometimes  small  nodules  of  urate  of  soda  are  found 
upon  the  eyelids,  and  now  and  then  in  the  integuments 
of  the  face  ; they  have  been  seen  on  the  side  of  the  nose, 
of  considerable  size ; and  in  one  instance  I observed 
a true  gouty  deposit  as  large  as  a split-pea,  apparently 
attached  to  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  corpus  caverno- 
sum  of  the  penis. 

With  regard  to  the  white-looking  deposits  which  often 
occur  about  the  eyelids  and  the  integuments  of  the  face, 

I may  remark  that  some  care  is  necessary  before  decid- 
ing upon  their  nature,  as  they  are  seen  in  subjects  who 
have  never  had  gout,  as  well  as  in  gouty  patients,  and 
may  be  in  no  way  connected  with  the  disease,  merely  con- ' 
listing  of  epidermic  scales  mixed  with  fatty  matter  and 
cholesterine.  I have  recently  examined  two  deposits 
from  the  same  individual,  a martyr  to  gout ; one  taken 
from  the  helix  of  the  ear,  the  other  from  the  under 
eyelid ; that  from  the  ear  was  crystalline  and  consisted 
of  urate  of  soda ; that  from  the  eyelid  was  simply 
sebaceous. 

Dr.  Routh  once  kindly  sent  for  my  inspection  a young 
woman  having  a nodule  upon  the  left  ear,  about  the  size 
of  a small  bean ; it  had  all  the  outward  appearances  of 
a urate  deposit,  was  somewhat  hard,  very  white  and 
opaque  ; but  when  punctured  the  contained  matter  was 
found  to  consist  of  epidermic  scales  and  hit,  and  to  yield 
no  trace  of  uric  acid.  The  patient,  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  was  not  descended  from  gouty  parents,  and  had 
never  suffered  from  any  articular  disease. 

After  patients  have  suffered  from  gouty  concretions 
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for  a long  time,  it  is  not  imcommon  to  find  that  the  skin 
•over  them  becomes  thin,  and  fragments  of  the  chalk- 
like matter  are  thrown  olf,  occasioning  but  little  annoy- 
ance ; this  often  occurs  in  the  fingers,  toes,  and  heel, 
sometimes  over  the  head  of  the  tibia ; in  the  ears  it  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
deposits  may  act  as  foreign  substances,  and  set  up  con- 
siderable inflammatory  action,  accompanied  with  sup- 
puration, and  in  this  way  ulceration  is  induced,  which 
often  proves  difficult  to  heal ; when  such  is  the  case, 'the 
discharged  matter  consists  of  small  masses  of  urate  of 
•soda  made  up  of  aciciilar  crystals  and  mixed  with  pus 
globules.  ]\Iy  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  condition  of  the  patient’s  general  health  has 
-considerable  influence  in  such  cases  in  causing  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  around  the  deposits,  the  lower  the 
vitality  the  greater  being  the  tendency  to  take  on  inflam- 
matory action. 

A remarkable  case  of  gouty  abscess  has  come  under 
my  notice  within  the  last  few  years  ; a gentleman  about 
<)8  years  of  age,  who  has  long  suflered  from  gout,  had 
noticed  for  some  time  enlargement  about  the  feet,  but 
more  especially  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  ; the  projection  on  the  right  toe 
was  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  was  very  troublesonie  from  its  interfering 
with  the  boot,  and  not  unfrequently  it  inflamed  and 
became  very  tender.  About  two  and  a half  years  since, 
a discharge  of  urate  of  soda  took  place,  and  the  part 
gradually  opened,  till  a cavity  was  formed  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
about  halt  an  inch  deep ; the  walls  of  this  cavity  Avere 
very  hard  from  infiltrated  chalky  matter,  and  each  day  a 
considerable  quantity  came  away.  After  many  months 
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the  -u-alls  became  softer,  contraction  ensued,  with  lessened 
discharge ; this  reparative  progress  has  continued  up  to- 
the  present  time  (July,  1875),  and  now  scarcely  a trace 
of  the  opening  can  be  seen  ; still  every  few  days  a slight,, 
though  hardly  perceptible,  oozing  takes  place.  This 
patient  has  during  this  period  been  unusually  well,  and 
has  scarcely  experienced  an}'’  gouty  pains. 

A very  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  gouty  con- 
cretions, by  Mr.  James  iMoore,  Surgeon  to  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Life  Guards,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  1801). 
Tn  this  communication  the  mode  of  formation  and 
progress  of  these  tumours  is  so  graphically  depicted, 
that  I have  been  induced  to  transcribe  a portion.  After 
a few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  nature  of  chalk- 
stones,  he  goes  on  to  state : — “ This  effusion  (meaning 
the  milky  fluid  containing  the  urate  of  soda)  occurs  not 
only  during  fits  of  gout,  but  likewise  in  the  intervals ; 
and  as  the  extremities,  particularly  the  hands  and  feet, 
are  the  principal  seat  of  gout,  it  is  there  the  greatest 
accumulation  of  chalk  takes  place.  Though  this  process 
is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  inflammation, 
the  chalk  is  never  inclosed  in  a cyst,  like  pus  in  an 
abscess.  It  lies  usually  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the 
bursm  mucosas,  or  in  the  cavities  of  the  joints.  I have 
even  seen  it  throAvn  out  between  the  cutis  and  the 
cuticle.  But,  as  the  gouty  inflammation  is  of  the 
erythematous  kind,  there  is  no  extravasation  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  and  no  new-formed  covering  surrounding 
the  chalk.  This  point  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
explains  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  gout,  which  is 
generally  considered  as  a phlegmon.  But  the  absence 
of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  inflamed  parts  I consider  as 
full  evidence  of  the  inflammation  being  erythematous. 
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“ The  chalky  liquid  when  first  secreted  gives  to  the 
finger  the  feeling  of  fluctuation,  and  cannot  be  distin 
guished  from  the  ordinary  serous  effusion  of  gout.  But 
unfortunately  the  absorbents  cannot  suck  up  the  chalky 
particles.  The  consistence  of  the  liquid,  therefore, 
becomes  thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  last  nothing  remains 
but  a hard  mass.  When  even  a considerable  effusion 
•of  this  kind  occurs,  the  quantity  of  chalk  which 
ultimately  remains  is  comparatively  small,  as  b}'  far  the 
greater  quantity  is  merely  serum.  It  therefore  usually 
requires  repeated  effusions  to  form  any  great  mass  of 
•chalk,  and  the  consistency  depends  upon  its  age,  and 
the  activity  of  the  absorbents.  The  quantity  at  last 
•accumulated  by  repeated  paroxysms  is  in  some  instances 
immense,  which  augments  very  seriously  the  sufferings 
of  the  gouty.  The  distress,  however,  is  not  owing  to 
•any  irritating  quality  in  the  chalk,  but  to  its  obstructing 
the  motion  of  the  tendons  and  joints,  occasioning  often 
complete  anchylosis,  and  pressing  and  distending  the 
surrounding  parts  by  its  bulk.  It  acts,  therefore,  by 
mechanically  embarrassing  the  machine  of  the  body,  and 
not  upon  the  living  principle ; for  it  will  often  remain 
for  years  in  parts  highly  sensible  without  exciting  the 
slightest  pain  or  inflammation.  Although  these  concre- 
tions are  of  so  mild  a nature,  they  often  are  the  cause  of 
•extensive  mischief,  bursting  externally,  occasioning  ulcers 
very  difficult  to  heal.  When  a violent  fit  of  tlie  gout 
attacks  a chalky  tumour,  the  appearance  is  frequently 
very  alarming,  the  neAv  paroxysm  being  accompanied 
with  a fresh  serous  and  chalky  effusion,  which  added 
to  the  old  deposit  of  chalk,  occasions  a prodigious 
swelling  ; the  cutis  when  distended  to  the  utmost  opens, 
yet  sometimes  the  cuticle  remains  entire.  The  chalky 
or  serous  liquid  may  then  be  seen  through  the  semi- 
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transparent  epidermis.  The  surrounding  integuments^ 
appear  of  a deep  red,  or  of  a purple  hue,  threatening- 
mortification  ; -while  the  pain  is  excruciating. 

“At  length  the  cuticle  gives  way,  a discharge  of 
serum  and  chalk  takes  place,  and  a remission  of  all  the 
symptoms  usually  follows.  During  the  whole  of  this 
alarming  j^i'ocess  suppuration  never  occurs ; but  soon 
after  the  opening  has  taken  place  suppuration  com- 
mences, and  pus  and  chalk  are  then  discharged  from  the 
ulcer.  There  are  several  unexpected  occurrences  in  the 
progress  of  such  ulcerations.  AVlien  an  opening  is 
formed,  the  whole  of  the  chalk  never  escapes,  and  its 
complete  evacuation  is  often  a very  tedious  process ; 
this  is  owing  to  its  being  ditfused  through  the  cellular- 
membrane,  as  in  the  cells  of  a sponge.  One  cell  must 
sometimes  give  way  after  another,  and  small  portions  of 
chalk  are  successivelv  thrown  out,  so  that  months  and 
even  years  pass  away  before  the  v.diole  is  discharged.  It 
also  frequently  happens  that  the  orifice  contracts  and 
closes  over,  leaving  portions  of  chalk  underneath.  This 
kind  of  cicatrix  sometimes  stands  its  ground,  but  more 
commonly  breaks  out  again  and  again  to  discharge 
chalk.  Even  openings  into  joints,  which  are  so  dan- 
gerous when  occasioned  by  other  extraneous  bodies,  are 
often  attended  with  no  serious  symptoms  when  the  joint 
is  filled  with  chalk.  On  such  an  accident  happening,  a 
surgeon  unacquainted  Avith  these  peculiarities  might  be 
tempted  to  propose  large  openings  or  even  amputation, 
as  the  only  resource 'for  hindering  extensive  inflammation 
and  carious  bones.  But  if  he  treats  the  disease  mildly, 
he  will  find  that  no  such  severe  plans  are  requisite,  for 
the  parts  will  probably  ftftl  into  a very  tranquil  or 
indolent  state  ; a sore  will  continue  for  a certain  period, 
discharging  pus,  and  occasionally  a bit  of  chalk,  till  at 
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last  the  orifice  will  close  up.  Independent  of  the  open- 
ings formed  by  a fit  of  the  gout,  the  skin,  stretched  over 
a mass  of  chalk,  is  sometimes  tliinned,  absorbed,  and 
pierced  by  mere  pressure.  At  other  times  this  is  effected 
by  common  inflammation  and  suppuration.  When  open- 
ings take  place  in  these  milder  ways,  a less  quantity 
of  chalk  is  usually  evacuated  : but  this  depends  entirely 
upon  the  degree  of  inflammation.  When  the  suppura- 
tion is  great,  it  naturally  detaches  and  washes  out  a 
greater  quantity  of  chalk. 

“ The  last  peculiarity  is  the  rarest,  namely,  that  a dry 
hard  piece  of  chalk  shall  pierce  the  skin,  and  remain  like 
an  excrescence,  without  exciting  either  inflammation  or 
suppuration.” 

The  point  upon  which  I should  feel  disposed  to  dificr 
most  from  this  writer,  is  with  regard  to  the  non-occur- 
rence of  suppuration  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  skin  ; as 
I have  seen  many  abscesses  formed  around  gouty  nodules, 
which  have  at  once  given  exits  to  a large  amount  of  pus, 
as  well  as  urate  of  soda,  on  being  punctured ; this  has 
especially  occurred  in  patients  in  a weak  state  of  health. 

It  not  uncommonly  happens,  that  when  patients  are 
suffering  from  these  abscesses,  which  are  keeping  up  a 
constant  discharge  of  matter,  they  enjoy  a comparative 
immunity  from  active  gout ; and  I have  known  several 
instances  in  which  the  healing  of  these  abscesses  was 
followed  by  a sharp  attack  of  gout  in  some  other  part  of 
the  body,  showing  that  the  ulcers  had  acted  as  a kind  of 
safety-valve. 

Some  patients  appear  remarkably  prone  to  the  forma- 
tion of  concretions,  while  others,  even  after  a consider- 
able number  of  gouty  fits,  remain  entirely  free ; this 
remark,  it  must  be  reineml)ered,  only  applies  to  deposits 
of  urate  of  soda  around  the  articulations,  for  every 
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attack,  as  will  be  subsequently  proved,  produces  some 
alteration  ivithin  tlie  joints.  Although  it  is  much  more 
common  to  observe  these  deformities  among  men, 
females  are  by  no  means  exempt,  and  I have  had  under 
my  care  several  who  exhibited  them  in  a very  marked 
degree;  one  lady,  43  jmars  of  age,  had  the  smaller  joints 
of  both  upper  and  lower  extremities  much  enlarged,  dis- 
torted and  stiffened,  and  so  quickly  had  this  come  on, 
that  she  had  become  completely  crippled  within  three 
years  of  the  first  attack  of  gout.  In  a second  case  the 
deformit}"  was  much  less  marked,  although  the  hands 
were  nodulated  and  rendered  almost  useless.  In  a third 
case  now  under  ray  care,  the  amount  of  enlargement  of 
the  ankles  and  knees  is  extreme,  and  white  matter  is 
constantly  being  discharged  from  several  openings ; the 
hands  and  elbows  are  likewise  much  swollen  and  dis- 
torted. These  three  cases  occurred  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  A fourth  case,  which  is  that  of  a woman  in 
a poorer  condition  of  life,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
somewhat  detailed  and  illustrated. 

Some  years  since  I had  under  my  charge  in  the  hos- 
pital a female  in  whom  the  deformity  arising  from  gout 
was  shown  in  a very  extreme  degree,  and  as  her  case 
is  instructive,  and  in  many  points  peculiar,  I will  give  a 
short  abstract  fi’om  my  case-book  : — 

M.  A.  F.,  aged  forty-nine  years,  mamed,  has  had 
several  miscarriages,  but  no  family,  knows  of  no  here- 
ditary predisposition  to  gout,  but  was  always  delicate ; 
from  the  age  of  nine  years  until  she  was  twenty, 
she  lived  with  her  aunt,  in  a public-house,  as  barmaid. 
She  was  advised  to  take  a little  port  wine  on  account 
of  her  weakness,  but  she  soon  increased  the  amount 
till  she  drank  a considerable  quantity,  nearly  a bottle, 
each  day.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years  she  expe- 
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rienced  her  first  fit  of  gout,  cominenciug  in  the  riglit 
great  toe,  hut  within  a few  days  implicating  the  left 
thumb;  it  was  not  severe,  and  she  was  soon  able  to 
resume  her  occupation.  The  attacks  returned  at  in- 
tervals, with  moderate  severity,  until  her  forty-second 
year,  when  she  was  so  extremely  ill  as  to  seek  admission 
into  the  hospital,  and  came  under  my  care.  At  this 
time  she  not  only  suffered  from  joint  affection  but  had 
also  severe  epistaxis ; concretions  of  urate  of  soda  were 
already  seen  around  many  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and 
toes ; and  the  urine  was  very  pale  and  of  low  specific 
gravity.  After  remaining  in  the  hospital  about  two 
months  she  left  much  relieved,  and  was  lost  sight  of 
until  her  re-admission  in  June,  1861 ; during  this 
interval,  a period  of  eight  years,  she  had  suffered  from 
repeated  fits  of  gout,  and  gradually  increasing  deformity 
from  the  rapid  deposition  of  chalk-stones.  The  state  of 
her,  joints  was  now  frightful,  the  hands  completely 
crippled,  the  fourth  finger  only  being  moveable,  or  in  the 


least  approaching  the  natural  shape.  A representation 
of  the  left  hand  is  seen  in  fig.  4.  The  left  elbow  was 

* Fig.  4.  A drawing  of  the  left  hand  of  a woman  suffering  from  extreme 
chalk-stones  in  nearly  every  limb. 
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swollen  from  a deposit  over  the  olecranon  process,  the 
knees  enlarged  and  deformed,  and  both  feet  greatl}' 
distorted ; on  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  right  great  toe 
was  a large  mass  of  chalky  deposit,  about  2f  inches  in 
length,  and  1|-  inches  in  breadth  ; the  left  great  toe  was 
also  much  swollen.  These  appearances  are  seen  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  fig,  5, 


Scarcely  a trace  of  uric  acid  could  be  discovered  in 
this  patient's  urine,  and  the  daily  excretion  of  urea  was 
very  deficient.  Besides  the  deformity  from  the  excessive 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda,  the  chief  features  exhibited  by 
this  patient  were  extreme  pallor  from  depraved  nutrition 
and  impure  blood,  arising  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
epistaxis,  and  later  on  from  chronic  vomiting,  and  vertigo, 
the  result  of  renal  deficiency  ; she  also  occasionally  had 
attacks  of  dysuria,  and  some  years  since  had  passed  a 
small  urinary  calculus. 

An  excessive  formation  of  chalk-stones  is,  I believe, 
invariably  connected  with  deficient  eliminating  power  of 

* Fig. !).  A drawing  of  the  right  foot  of  the  same  woman  from  wliom  the 
delineation  of  the  hand  (fig.  4)  was  obtained. 
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liie  kidneys,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Hie  consideration  of  the  urine  in  gout;  in  many  cases  this 
■zan  be  more  or  less  distinctly  traced  to  the  influence  ot 
depressing  causes,  as  a diet  impoverished  from  sudden 
veduction  of  circumstances,  a severe  shock  to  the  ner* 
170US  system,  or  debility  from  the  supervention  of  other 
iiiseases. 

A gi’eat  number  of  cases  of  chronic  gout  have  been 
Hinder  my  care  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  illustra- 
tting  different  points  in  its  history  of  some  interest ; the 
ffollowing  are  selected  examples. 

1851. — W.  B.,  a man  aged  fifty-one,  with  no  hereditary 
1 predisposition  to  gout ; when  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
vwent  to  service  as  steward’s-room  boy,  afterwards  became 
i! postillion,  and  was  accustomed  to.  drink  as  stablemen 
uisually  do ; he  was  often  out  on  the  box  all  night, 
(exposed  to  wet  and  cold.  In  182G  he  went  to  the 
] Mediterranean,  and  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and 
‘Switzerland,  in  the  capacity  of  gentleman’s  coachman, 
jand  partook  freely  of  the  new  wines  of  the  countries,  and 
;also  of  brandy.  He  returned  to  England  in  1830,  quite 
well,  but  had  had  some  brain  affection  when  abroad  from 
• exposure  to  the  sun.  Shortly  after  this  he  experienced 
fits  in  the  August  of  each  year,  which  were  considered 
to  be  epileptic,  and  these  obliged  him  to  discontinue 
service,  and  also  to  live  very  sparingly.  The  fits  con- 
! tinned  until  1845,  when  they  terminated  upon  the  occur- 
• rence  of  gout  in  the  ball  of  the  right  great  toe.  The 
^ first  paroxysm  lasted  about  ten  days,  and  he  had  no 
I return  for  a year,  when  both  feet  were  affected  ; the 
attacks  after  this  rapidly  increased  in  frequency  and 
severity,  and  the  hands,  elbows,  and  knees  became  impli- 
cated. Soon  after  the  first  seizure  in  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, he  noticed  some  white  spots  in  the  tip  of  the  right 
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little  linger,  and  not  long  afterwards  numerous  deposits 
took  place  around  almost  all  the  smaller  joints  of  the 
hands  and  feet ; nodules  were  also  seen  on  the  ears. 

At  length  he  became  completel}^  crippled,  and  some  of 
the  deposits  grew  to  a very  large  size,  and  caused 
ulceration  of  the  skin,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  in 
different  parts.  The  urine  was  very  pale,  with  a slight 
trace  of  albumen ; scarcely  any  uric  acid  could  be 
separated  from  it. 

In  this  case  it  is  very  probable  that  the  depression 
arising  from  the  rapid  change  of  circumstances  and  the 
spare  diet,  acted  powerfully  as  a predisposing  cause  of 
the  rapid  development  of  the  chalk  deposits. 

The  cessation  of  the  epileptic  fits,  and  in  fact  their 
•entire  removal  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  attack  of 
gout,  is  a circumstance  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  some  yv 
value. 

On  the  other  hand  it  often  happens  that  no  depressing 
•cause  can  be  traced  in  the  production  of  these  deposits ; 
in  fact  they  now  and  then  occur  in  patients  whose  con-  | | 
stitutions  are  in  other  respects  exceedingly  good,  and  in  ^ 
whom  the  force  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  must 
ulone  be  looked  for  as  the  cause.  A gentleman,  about  ^ 
eighty-nine  years  of  age,  otherwise  in  robust  health, 
consulted  me  with  both  hands  and  feet  greatl}'"  enlarged  | 
from  deposits,  many  of  which  had  formed  abscesses,  ^ 
freely  discharging  urate  of  soda.  )/ 

Another  case  in  which  the  gouty  enlargements  were  ( 
excessive,  the  hands  of  the  patient  being  almost  as  much  I 
deformed  as  that  represented  in  Plate  II.,  was  under  my 
care  many  years  since.  ^ 

1857^ — The  gentleman  is  sixty-one  years  of  age,  ^ 

and  has  no  hereditary  predisposition  to  gout.  In  early  | 

life  he  lived  freely,  partaking  chiefly  of  malt  liquors  and  : 
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spirits  ; had  a very  large  family,  all  of  whom  are  healthy. 
The  first  fit  of  gout  came  on  about  thirty  years  since,  in 
the  ball  of  the  left  great  toe  ; there  was  only  an  interval 
of  half  a year  between  the  first  and  second  visitation ; 
several  years  elapsed  before  the  knees  were  attacked, 
and  a still  longer  period  before  any  of  the  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities  became  implicated.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  noticed  chalk-stones,  and  is  now  extremely 
deformed  and  crippled  by  them ; all  the  joints  of  the 
hands  are  completely  studded,  as  likewise  are  both 
elbows.  The  feet  are  much  distorted  ; large  masses  are 
seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  tarsus,  from  which 
fragments  of  white  matter  have  been  discharged ; and 
there  is  much  thickening  around  each  heel.  Both  ears 
are  studded,  and  some  of  the  nodules  are  of  considerable 
size ; deposits  are  also  seen  near  the  inner  canthus  of 
each  eye. 

He  complains  of  but  few  uncomfortable  symptoms, 
other  than  acidity  and  heartburn,  but  north  winds,  or 
the  least  indulgence  in  wine  or  ale,  are  very  apt  to 
induce  fresh  inflammation  about  some  of  the  crippled 
joints. 

He  remembers  that  his  urine  formerly  threw  down  a 
red  sediment,  but  of  late  years  (the  last  six  or  seven)  it 
has  become  much  paler  and  completely  free  from  deposit ; 
at  present  it  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  contains  a distinct 
trace  of  albumen,  but  yields  scarcely  any  uric  acid, 
i Chalk-stones  may  be  occasionally  traced  to  injuries 
j which,  however,  act  simply  in  localising  them  ; 1 have 
seen  them  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  result  of  blows  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  collections  of  urate  of  soda  in 
I the  bursm  of  the  elbows,  which  so  often  occur,  arise  from 
I the  pressure  to  which  these  parts  are  subjected, 
i 8jdenham’s  account  of  the  progress  of  chronic  gout, 
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and  of  the  sufferings  and  deformities  produced  by  it,  is 
equally  correct  and  graphic  with  his  delineation  of  the 
acute  fit,  and  I cannot,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  do 
otherwise  than  bring  it  before  my  readers  in  his  own 
emphatic  words  : — 

“ When  either  undue  treatment  or  attacks  of  a more 
chronic  character  have  converted  the  whole  substance  of 
the  body  into  fuel,  so  to  speak,  for  the  disease,  and  when 
nature  is  incompetent  to  its  elimination,  its  course  is 
different. 

“The  true  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  foot,  so  much  so, 
that  when  it  appears  elsewhere  either  its  character  is 
entirely  changed,  or  else  the  constitution  has  been 
gradually  undermined.  Then,  however,  it  attacks  the 
hands,  wrists,  elbows,  knees,  and  other  parts,  the  pains 
being  as  the  pains  of  the  feet.  Sometimes  it  distorts  the 
fingers,  then  they  look  like  a bunch  of  parsnips,  and 
become  stiffened  and  immoveable.  This  is  from  the 
deposit  of  chalk-stone  concretions  about  the  ligaments  of 
the  knuckles.  The  effect  of  these  is  to  destroy  the  skin 
and  cuticle.  Then  you  have  chalk-stones  like  crabs’  eyes 
exposed  to  view,  and  you  may  turn  them  out  with  a 
needle.  Sometimes  the  morbific  matter  fixes  on  the 
elbows,  and  raises  a whitish  tumour,  almost  as  large  as 
■ixn  egg;  wdiich  gradually  grows  red  and  inflamed.  Some- 
times the  thigh  feels  as  if  a weiglit  were  attached  to  it, 
without,  however,  any  notable  pain.  It  descends,  how- 
ever, to  the  knee,  and  then  the  pain  is  intense.  It  checks 
all  motion,  nails  the  patient  down  to  his  bed,  and  will 
hardly  allow  him  to  change  his  posture  a hair’s-breadth. 
AVhenever,  on  account  of  the  restlessness  so  usual  in  the 
disease,  or  from  any  urgent  necessity,  the  patient  has  to 
be  moved,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary.  The  least 
contrary  movement  causes  pain,  which  is  tolerable  only 
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ill  proportion  as  it  is  momentaiy.  This  movement  is  one 
of  the  great  troubles  in  gout ; since  with  perfect  quiet, 
the  agony  is  just  tolerable. 

“Up  to  a certain  time,  the  gout  comes  on  towards  the 
end  of  winter,  lasts  for  two  or  three  months,  and  retires 
regularly.  In  confirmed  cases,  however,  it  lasts  through- 
out the  whoje  year,  except  only  the  hottest  months  of 
the  summer.  Furthermore  the  longer  the  attack,  in 
general,  the  longer  is  each  individual  tit.  Instead  of  a 
day  or  two,  they  last  a fortnight.  Instead  of  the  feet 
only,  the}'  attack  any  joint  indifferently.  Lastly,  on 
the  first  or  second  day  after,  the  patient,  besides  the  pain, 
has  entire  loss  of  appetite  and  general  discomfort.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ELOOD  IX  OOUT  : — ALTEKED  COXDITIOX  OF  THE  BLOOD  IX  GOUT  OFTEX 
ASSUMED  BY  THE  OLDER  'WEITERS,  XOT  PROVED  UXTIL  VERY  RECEXTLY 
— COMPOSITIOX  OP  THE  BLOOD  IX  HEALTH — ITS  ALTERATIOX  IX  GOUT — 
GLOBULES — FIBRIX— ALBUMEX — DISCOVERY  OF  URATE  OP  SODA  IN  THE 
BLOOD— MODE  OF  SEPAEATIXG  URIC  ACID  AXD  URATE  OF  SODA  PROM 
IT — CLIXICAL  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  PRESENCE  OF  URIC  ACID- 
IN  THE  BLOOD— DETAILS  AXD  PRECAUTIONS- DELICACY  OP  THE  TEST 
— READY  DECOMPOSITION  OF  URIC  ACID  IN  THE  BLOOD— PROBABLE 
CHANGES  WHICH  ENSUE— TABLE  CONTAINING  A SHORT  SUMMARY  OP 
CASES  OF  GOUT  IN  WHICH  URIC  ACID  WAS  PROVED  TO  EXIST  IN  THE 
BLOOD— DISCOVERY  OF  URIC  ACID  IN  FLUIDS  ARTIFICIALLY  EFFUSED 
— USE  IN  DIAGNOSIS  — SMALL  AMOUNT  OP  UREA  IN  THE  BLOOD  IN 
GOUT,  ALSO  OF  OXALIC  ACID — TR,VCES  OF  URIC  ACID  AND  UREA  IN 
HEALTHY  BLOOD- CONDITION  OP  THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  INTERVALS 
BETWEEN  THE  ATTACKS  OF  GOUT — PERSPIRATION  IN  GOUT— OXALIC 
ACID  FOUND  IN  THIS  SECRETION. 


In  vain  sliall  we  seek  among  ancient  writers,  or  even 
those  of  modern  date,  for  satishictoiy  information  re- 
specting the  alterations  of  the  blood  in  gout,  for  until 
recently  all  that  had  been  advanced,  though  embodying 
much  truth,  was  purely  speculative,  and  failed  to  convince 
the  minds  of  many  pathologists  who  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  by  other  hypotheses 
than  that  of  the  presence  of  a morbific  matter. 

In  this  chapter  it  will  he  my  aim  to  give  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
pathology  of  gout,  and  for  the  clear  explanation  of  many 
of  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  it  exhibits. 

If  any  portion  of  the  body  may  be  considered  of 
paramount  importance,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  blood,  for 
through  its  agency  all  the  processes  of  life  are  carried  on  ; 
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1)V  its  means  the  different  portions  of  the  animal  frame 
are  nourished,  and  it  is  in  itself  the  centre  of  the  most 
important  changes.  Hence  the  value  of  a careful  study 
of  its  composition  and  properties  in  the  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  any  disease. 

As  the  blood  receives  all  the  crude  nourishment  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  previously  to  its  becoming  a part 
of  the  solid  framework,  and  prepares  it  for  its  desti- 
nation ; as  it  is  also  the  receiver  of  the  products  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  tissues  ; there  will  necessarily  be 
found  among  its  constituents  ; 1st,  matters  to  be  pre- 
pared and  made  fit  for  nutrition  ; 2nd,  many  principles 
already  perfected  ; and  3rd,  various  effete  matters  des- 
tined for  excretion.  These  latter,  in  health,  exist  in  the 
blood  only  in  the  most  minute  traces,  owing  to  the  per- 
fection and  activity  of  the  excreting  organs. 

The  annexed  table,  exhibiting  the  composition  of 
healthy  blood  in  the  1000  parts,  will  facilitate  the  clear 
comprehension  of  the  changes  which  this  fluid  undergoes 
in  gout. 


( Globulin  123'5  ) 

Clot.  \ H^matin  7'5  \ constituting  the  red  corpuscles 

( Fibrin 

^ Albumen 

Salts  : — 

Phosphate  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron 

Sulphate  of  potash 

Clilorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  silica,  &c 
Fats  ; — 


Serum 
«P-  gr.  , 
102!) 

alkaline. 


Margaiinc 

Oleine 

Seroline 

Cbolesterine 

Phosphurcted  Fats,  &c 

Unknown  substances,  called  extractive  matters,  with 
traces  of  urea,  uric  acid,  creatine,  &c. 

Water 

Oxygen  \ 

Carbonic  acid  > dissolved  in  the  fluid. 
Nitrogen  ) 


13P0 

2-2 

70-0 


G'O 


1-3 


r>T> 
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Do  the  normal  constituents  of  the  blood  become  altered 
in  gout,  or  are  matters  naturally  excrementitious  retained 
in  the  fluid,  thereby  influencing  its  composition  ? 

The  cjlohules  or  red  corpuscles  are  not  necessarily 
altered  ; in  acute  gout  they  may  remain  in  the  normal 
proportion,  but  in  many  chronic  and  asthenic  cases  they 
are  notably  diminished,  as  they  would  be  in  weakened 
and  depraved  conditions  of  the  habit  arising  from  any 
other  cause.  In  gout  occurring  in  painters,  plumbers, 
and  other  workers  in  lead,  it  is  common  to  And  consider- 
able diminution  of  the  globules  ; this  is  not  simply  the 
effect  of  gout,  but  is  dependent  on  the  metallic  impreg- 
nation, for  one  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  absorption  of 
lead  into  the  system  is  to  produce  anaemia. 

The  fibrin  undergoes  the  same  variations  as  in  other 
inflammatory  diseases.  When  a patient  is  suffering  from 
considerable  local  inflammation  it  is  increased  in  quantity, . 
even  to  four,  five,  or  six  parts  in  1000,  the  augmentation 
being  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  ; 
but  in  chronic  gout  it  may  remain  in  its  normal  propor- 
tion, or  be  only  very  slightly  raised.  The  variation  in 
the  febrin  appears,  therefore,  to  have  no  relation  to  gout 
as  such,  but  to  depend  simply  on  the  development  of  in- 
flammation from  the  morbid  condition  of  the  habit;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  blood  when  drawn  from  a gouty 
patient  may  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  being  buffed,  or 
buffed  and  cupped,  or  it  may  present  nothing  abnormal. 

The  serum  is  not  necessarily  altered  in  physical  cha- 
racters ; its  specific  gravity  may  remain  at  the  normal 
figure,  and  its  colour  and  consistence  as  in  health  : still, 
from  the  results  of  an  extensive  table  showing  the  weight 
of  this  fluid  in  different  diseases,  I am  of  opinion  that  in 
gouty  cases  the  mean  specific  gravity  is  lower  than  in 
most  other  affections ; in  fact  tlian  in  all  diseases,  with 
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the  exception  of  albuminuria  and  true  scorbutus.  In 
cases  of  acute  gout  occurring  in  robust  subjects,  the  blood 
does  not  show  this  phenomenon  ; in  hict  it  appears  only 
in  patients  who  have  suffered  from  chronic  gout,  or  in 
cases  of  well-marked  kidney  affection.  When  treating 
of  the  condition  of  the  uriue  in  gout,  we  shall  show  how 
common  it  is  to  find  traces  of  albumen  in  the  acute,  and 
still  more  frequently  in  the  chronic,  form  of  the  disease, 
especially  when  accompanied  with  visible  deposits  of 
urate  of  soda ; the  diminution  of  the  specific  gi’avity  of 
the  serum  depends,  therefore,  partly  upon  the  loss  of 
albumen  by  the  kidneys.  In  scarcely  any  case  of  uncom- 
plicated gout  have  I observed  the  weight  of  the  serum 
below  1025,  and  the  average  in  chronic  cases  has  been 
from  1027  to  1028,  only  a little  lower  than  in  health.  1 
have  never  found  the  albumen  of  the  blood  increased  in 
gout,  although  such  has  been  occasionally  assumed  on 
mere  hypothetical  considerations.  The  variations  in 
amount  of  the  saline  matters  of  the  serum  have  not  yet 
been  made  a subject  of  special  investigation,  a remark 
which  applies  equally  to  the  fatty  ingredients. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  morbid  changes, 
seeing  the  normal  constituents  are  not  necessarily 
modified  ? It  is  in  the  augmentation  of  those  principles 
which  exist  in  health  in  such  minute  traces  as  to  be 
detected  with  difficulty,  that  the  peculiar  alteration  of 
the  blood  in  this  disease  is  manifested. 

A severe  case  of  gout  came  under  my  notice  in  the 
summer  of  1847,  The  patient  was  a man  about  forty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  had  for  the  three  previous  years 
suffered  from  repeated  fits  of  tliis  disease,  and  exhibited 
several  small  chalk-stones  about  the  palmar  surfaces  of 
his  fingers,  and  a few  spots  in  the  ears.  At  the  time  of 
admission  into  the  hospital,  he  was  labouring  under  a 
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recent  acute  attack,  and  many  joints  in  the  right  hand 
were  inflamed  and  swollen.  From  several  considerations 
I was  induced  to  examine  his  blood,  more  especially 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  uric  acid  was 
present ; for  this  purpose  a small  amount  of  the  fluid  was 
j)rocured.  The  clot  was  found  to  be  firm  and  somewhat 
buffed : the  serum  clear,  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  of 
specific  gravity  1028.  Feeling  assured  that,  if  uric  acid 
were  present,  it  would  be  in  the  serum,  1000  gi*ains  of 
that  fluid  were  dried  in  a water  bath,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  boiled  with  rectified  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  remov-  ’ 
ing  matters  which  might  interfere  with  the  separation  of 
the  uric  acid,  and  after  being  thus  exhausted  it  was 
treated  with  boiling  distilled  water. 

A\Hien  a few  drops  of  the  watery  solution  were  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  and  held  over  the  vapour 
of  ammonia,  distinct  evidence  of  uric  acid  was  afforded  by  ' 
the  production  of  the  beautiful  purple  tint  of  murexide  or 
purpurate  of  ammonia ; and  when  the  solution  was  re- 
duced to  a thin  synipy  consistence,  and  a few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  added,  uric  acid  was  deposited  in  its 
usual  characteristic  crystalline  form. 

From  a second  quantity  of  blood  drawn  soon  after  the 
first,  1000  grains  of  semm  were  taken  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  no  hydrochloric  acid  was 
added.  The  concentrated  watery  solution  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  hours,  when  very  numerous  tufts  of 
cr}'stals  were  found  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
and  surface  of  the  fluid.  These  crystals  were  proved  to 
consist  of  urate  of  soda ; they  yielded  rhombs  of  uric 
acid  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  in- 
cinerated left  an  ash,  alkaline  in  reaction,  soluble  in 
water,  and  not  answering  to  the  tests  for  potash. 

These  observations  were  soon  afterwards  repeated  upon 
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several  cases  of  gout  with  imiforin  results,  and  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  for 
1848  ; and  the  following  conclusion  at  that  time  drawn, 
viz.,  that  “ the  blood  in  gout  always  contains  uric  acid 
in  the  form  of  urate  of  soda,  which  salt  can  be  obtained 
from  it  in  a crystalline  state.”  From  that  time  I have 
been  in  the  luibit  of  examining  the  blood  in  this  disease 
when  opportunity  has  presented  itself,  altogether  in 
more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  cases,  and  the  only 
alteration  I should  feel  disposed  to  make  in  the  above 
would  be  to  append  the  words,  “in  abnormal  quantities;” 
as  I have  found  that  in  health  the  merest  traces  both  of 
uric  acid  and  urea  can  now  and  then  be  detected  by  very 
great  care  in  manipulation. 

The  results  of  several  quantitative  analyses  which  I 
made  on  the  blood  of  gouty  patients,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  uric  acid,  are  contained  in  the  paper 
alluded  to. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  whose  history  is  recorded,  and 
in  whose  blood  uric  acid  was  first  discovered,  1000  grains 
of  the  serum  yielded  0'050  grain  of  uric  acid. 

In  a second  case  the  same  quantity  of  serum  gave 
0'025  grain  of  uric  acid. 

In  a third  case  O'OdO  grain  of  uric  acid  was  obtained 
from  1000  grains  of  serum. 

In  the  blood  of  a fourth  patient  1000  grains  of  serum 
yielded  as  much  as  OT75  grain  of  uric  acid. 

In  another  case,  the  history  of  Avhich  has  been  de- 
tailed ill  the  chapter  on  chronic  gout,  1000  grains  of 
the  serum  yielded  OTl  grain  of  uric  acid. 

In  all  these  determinations,  the  quantities  obtained 
Avere  probably  much  under  the  actual  amounts,  as  con- 
siderable loss  is  liable  to  occur  from  unavoidable  causes. 

The  process  aboA’^e  described  for  determining  uric  acid 
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requires  considerable  time  and  care,  especially  if  any 
attempt  be  made  to  estimate  the  quantity ; and  hence, 
although  it  is  a method  most  desirable  to  have  recourse 
to  in  investigating  the  pathology  of  gout,  yet  it  is  one 
which  cannot  be  readily  employed  in  clinical  medicine. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  I have  devised  another  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  which 
1 have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  using  clinically  for 
many  years,  and  w’ith  the  results  of  wdiich  I have  reason 
to  be  well  satisfied  ; it  is  likewise  a method  which  can 
be  readily  employed  by  any  medical  practitioner,  and 
wdiich  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  the  abstraction  of 
only  a minute  quantity  of  blood.  I have  named  the 
])rocess  the  “ Uric  Acid  Thread  Experiment,”  and  it  is 
thus  performed  : — Take  from  one  to  twm  fluid-drachms  of 
the  serum  of  blood,  and  put  it  into  a flattened  glass  dish 
or  capsule  ; those  I prefer  are  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  depth,  wdiich  can  be 
readily  procured  at  any  glass-house  ; to  this  add  ordinary 
strong  acetic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  six  minims  to  each 
Huid-drachm  of  serum,  which  causes  the  evolution  of  a 
few’  bubbles  of  gas.  When  the  fluids  are  well  mixed, 
introduce  one  or  twm  ultimate  fibres,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  from  a piece  of  unwashed  huckaback  or  other 
linen  fabric,  wdiich  should  be  depressed  by  means  of  a 
small  rod,  as  a probe  or  point  of  a iDencil.  The  glass 
should  then  be  put  aside  in  a cool  place,  until  the  serum 
is  quite  set  and  almost  dry ; the  mantelpiece  in  a room 
of  the  ordinary  tempertaure,  or  a book-case,  answ’ers  very 
well,  the  time  varying  from  thirty-six  to  sixty  hours,  de- 
pending on  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Should  uric  acid  be  jiresent  in  the  serum  in  quantities 
above  a certain  small  amount  noticed  belowq  it  will  crys- 
tallise, and  during  its  crystallisation  wdll  be  attracted  to 
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tlie  thread,  and  assume  forms  not  unlike  that  presented 
by  sugar-candy  upon  a string,  as  shown  in  Plate  V.  tig. 
o,  a,  b,  c ; when  in  the  dark  field  under  polarised  light  it 
has  an  appearance  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  fig.  G. 
To  observe  this,  the  glass  con- 
taining the  dried  serum  should 
be  placed  under  a linear  mag- 
nifying power  of  about  fifty  or 
sixty,  procured  with  an  inch 
object-glass  and  low'  eye-piece, 
or  a"  single  lens  of  one- sixth  of 
an  inch  focus  answers  perfectly. 

The  uric  acid  is  found  in  the 
form  of  rhombs,  the  size  of  the 
crystals  varying  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  drying 
'of  the  serum  has  been  effected,  and  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood.  To  ensure  perfect  success,  several 
precautions  are  necessary. 

1.  The  glasses  should  be  broad  and  flat;  watch-glasses 
of  the  ordinary  kind  are  not  suitable,  being  too  small, 
allowing  the  fluid  to  be  frequently  spilt ; and  also  too 
much  curved,  causing  the  film  of  partially  dried  serum  to 
curl  up  and  split. 

2.  The  acetic  acid  should  be  neither  very  strong  nor 
too  w^eak.  The  glacial  acid  forms  a gelatinous  compound 
with  the  albumen  of  the  serum,  producing  flakes  ; and 
very  Aveak  acid  adds  unnecessarily  to  the  bulk  of  the 
fluid.  By  experience,  I find  the  ordinary  Pharmacopoeia 
acetic  acid  well  suited  for  the  experiment. 

3.  The  character  and  quality  of  the  thread  are  of  some 
moment.  Very  smooth  substances,  as  hairs  or  fine  wdre, 

* Fig.  f)  represents  a fibre  of  thread  with  rhombs  of  uric  acid  adhering  to  it, 
as  seen  under  polarised  light  with  a linear  magnifying  power  of  CO,  formed  with 
an  inch  object-glass  and  low  eye-piccc. 


Fig.  G.^ 
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but  imperfectly  attract  tlie  crystals ; if  tbe  number  or 
length  of  the  fibres  be  too  great,  and  the  amount  of  uric 
acid  small,  the  crystals  become  much  scattered,  and  there- 
fore but  few  appear  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  The  glass 
should  not  be  disturbed  during  the  drying  of  the  serum, 
or  the  crystals  may  become  detached  from  the  thread. 

4.  Some  attention  to  temperature  is  necessary  ; if  the 
serum  be  evaporated  at  a high  temperature,  above  75°  F. : 
for  example,  the  process  of  drying  may  take  place  too 
rapidly  to  allow  crystallisation ; the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  sitting-room  answers  well  for  the  purpose ; the 
glass  should  be  protected  from  dust. 

5.  If  the  serum  be  allowed  to  dry  too  much  before  the 
examination  takes  place,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with 
a white  efflorescence  consisting  of  feathery  phosphates, 
which  may  obscure  the  thread  ; they  can  be  removed 
by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  water  before  placing 
the  glass  under  the  microscope  ; sometimes  overdrying 
causes  the  film  to  become  cracked  or  fissured  throughout, 
as  well  as  covered  with  the  phosphatic  efflorescence. 

C.  It  is  well,  when  practicable,  to  put  up  two  or  more 
glasses  with  the  same  serum. 

7.  The  blood  should  be  recently  drawn,  or  at  least  no 
change  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  it  before  the 
experiment  is  made,  as  uric  acid,  when  in  contact  with 
albuminous  principles,  is  liable  rapidly  to  undergo  de- 
composition. 

Degree  of  Delicacy  of  the  above  l^est  for  Uric  Acid. — 
The  serum  of  healthy  blood,  as  also  in  the  majority  of 
diseases  which  have  been  studied,  although  usually  contain- 
ing a trace  of  uric  acid,  gives  no  indication  of  its  presence 
by  the  “uric  acid  thread  experiment;”  and  the  absence  of 
extreme  delicacy  in  this  test  is  a most  valuable  property. 
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I Lave  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  a series  of  experi- 
ments, the  quantities  of  uric  acid  which  must  exist  in 
blood  before  its  presence  can  be  thus  demonstrated,^-' 
and  for  this  purpose  have  added  urate  of  soda,  in  certain 
definite  proportions,  to  the  serum  of  blood  taken  from  a 
healthy  subject. 

1.  Serum,  \vith  tlie  additiou  of  uric  acid  in  \ 

the  proportion  of  O'OIO  grain  in  the  1000  > gave  no  indication  of  uric  acid, 
grains ) 

2.  Serum,  containing  0‘020  grain  in  the  1000  ) no  crystals  of  uric  acid  dc- 

grains  . . . . . . .1  posited. 

3.  Serum,  containing  0-02.5  grain  in  the  1000  ) gave  two  or  three  ciystals  on 

I grains 1 tiiread. 

i 4.  Serum,  containing  0-030  grain  in  the  1000  ) 

I grains ) crystals. 

; i 5.  Serum,  containing  0-040  gvain  in  the  1000  ( 

grains  . . .• ) 

().  Scrum,  containing  0-050  grain  in  the  1000  i a moderate  sprinkling  of  crys- 
grains  . , . .*  . . .1  tals  on  the  thread. 

- 7.  Sci-um,  containing  0-000  gi-ain  in  the  1000  I the  thread  pretty  freely  covered 

grains I -with  crystals. 

8.  Serum,  containing  0-080  grain  in  the  1000  vci-y  numerous  ci-ystals  on 

grains j thread. 

; ’ 1).-  Serum,  containing  O-KX)  grain  in  the  1000  ) abundance  of  crystals,  more 

I grains j than  usually  found  in  serum. 

thread  completely  covered  with 
uric  acid,  and  numerous  crys- 
tals scattered  throughout 
serum. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  an  amount  of  uric  acid 
l|  equal  to  at  least  0‘025  grain  in  the  1000  grains  of  serum, 

I in  addition  to  the  trace  existing  in  health,  is  required 

before  the  “thread  experiment”  gives  indication  of  its  • 
. presence,  and  hence  the  appearance  of  uric  acid  on  the 

I thread  is  complete  evidence  of  an  abnormal  quantity  in 

j the  blood.  In  several  experiments  on  the  blood  in  gout 

I and  albuminuria,  when  quantitative  determinations  w'ere 

' made,  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  1000  grains  of 

serum  was  found  to  vary  from  0'045  to  ()‘175  grain. 

j!  * Medico-Clururgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxvii. 
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Changes  in  the  Uric  Acid  during  decomposition  of  the 
Serum. — When  enumerating  tlie  precautions  which 
should  be  observed  in  the  employment  of  the  thread  test, 
it  was  stated  that  recently  drawn  blood  should  be  made 
use  of;  the  importance  of  this  precaution  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  observations,  which  were  at  first  the 
cause  of  some  perplexity.  Having  ascertained  the  pre- 
sence of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  several  cases,  and  put 
aside  the  serum,  I found,  on  repeating  the  experiment, 
that  no  indication  of  uric  acid  could  be  discovered ; this 
happened  most  frequently  during  the  summer  months. 
On  closer  examination  I ascertained  that  the  serum  had 
undergone  slight  decomposition ; this  gave  me  a clue  to 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  namely,  that  the  uric 
acid  in  the  blood  undergoes  a species  of  fermentation,  and 
is  decomposed  whenever  the  albuminous  portion  becomes 
altered.  In  order  to  verify  this,  the  following  experiment 
was  made  and  repeated  several  times  with  uniform  result. 

Urate  of  soda  was  dissolved  in  serum  in  the  proportion 
of  from  O’ 10  grain  to  0’30  grain  to  the  1000  grains,  and 
the  fluid  allowed  to  become  putrid,  small  portions  being 
put  into  the  glasses  from  time  to  time  ; it  was  found  that 
the  crystals,  although  very  numerous  at  first,  became 
fewer  in  number,  and  soon  disappeared  altogether, 
proving  the  uric  acid  to  have  been  gradually  destroyed, 
and  thus  showing  the  extreme  importance  of  using  fresh 
serum,  more  especially  in  warm  weather. 

I have  made  some  experiments  in  order  to  discover 
the  changes  which  uric  acid  undergoes  when  subjected 
to  such  decomposition. 

It  is  a well-known  fixct  that  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  certain  oxidising  agents,  as  the  puce-coloured 
oxide  of  lead,  uric  acid  is  broken  up  into  oxalic  acid, 
urea,  and  allantoin,  and  when  the  oxide  is  in  excess  the 
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oxalic  acid  is  furtlier  oxidised  and  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  ; this  fact  led  me  to  try  whether  oxalic  acid  may 
not  be  formed  in  the  blood  from  a change  in  the  uric- 
acid.  For  this  purpose  I made  daily  observations  on 
serum  rich  in  uric  acid,  and  had  evidence,  during  its 
decomposition,  of  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  the  occur- 
rence of  octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  1 have 
also  evaporated  the  serum  when  decomposition  was  taking 
place,  and  obtained  erystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  To  make 
the  experiment  more  conclusive,  I have  taken  serum  of 
blood  containing  no  appreciable  amount  of  uric  acid, 
and  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  to  one  have  added  urate 
of  soda,  and  then  allowed  both  to  decompose  ; it  was 
found  that  in  the  serum  to  which  the  urate  had  been 
added,  octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  were  formed, 
but  not  in  that  free  from  uric  acid.  The  microscopic 
examinations  were  made  with  amplifying  powers  of  20(> 
to  400  linear.  Much  further  investigation  into  this 
subject  is  required,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  show 
that  the  study  of  these  changes  is  not  without  interest  to 
the  pathologist,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  oxalic 
acid  is  formed  in  the  animal  body,  not,  as  formerly 
supposed,  from  the  oxidation  of  saccharine  matters,  but 
from  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid. 

As  before  stated,  I have  made  numerous  examina- 
tions of  the  blood  in  cases  of  gout ; in  the  subjoined 
Table  some  account  of  forty-seven  of  these  will  be  found, 
and  a perusal  of  them  cannot  fail  to  convince  the  reader 
tjiat  the  articular  affection  under  which  the  patients  suffered 
was  truly  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Since  the  Table 
was  constructed,  I have  had  numerous  opportunities  of 
confirming  the  results  therein  contained,  but  those  alread}’- 
tabulated  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  my  original  state- 
ment, that  the  hlood  in  gout  is  invariably  rich  in  zinc  acid. 
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Table,  Exhibiting  the  History  onid  Symptoms  of  47 

present  in  the  Blood. 


Name. 

li 

< 

Occupa- 
tion. 1 

Habits  of 
Life. 

Hereditarj’ 

rredispositioii. 

General  state 
of  HealUi. 

No.  of 
attacks. 

W.  F. 

38 

' 

i 

Gasfittcr, 

occasion- 

ally 

musician. 
Has  never 
had 

lead  colic. 

Drank  much 
gin  and  beer 
or  porter,  i 

Father  had 
gout  or  rheu- 
matism. Mo- 
ther's father 
gout,  and  all 
mother’s 
brothers.  Also 
own  brother. 
(See  below.) 

Pretty  good. 
Fractured  ribs 
about  six  j 
years  ago ; 
since  then 
affected  with 
present 
disease. 

Numerous. 
Four  or  five 
well  marked. 

F.  P. 

43 

Painter 

(House). 

Drank  freely, 
porter  and 
gin.  Not  in 
great  excess ; 
often  six  pints 
of  porter 
daily. 

Apparently 
hereditary 
from  father, 
who,  however, 
died  when 
patient  was 
young. 

Good,  except 
when  suffer- 
ing from  gout 
or  lead  colic. 

Numerous. 
First  attack 
eleven  years 
since,  first  in 
ankle,  next 
in  great  toe. 

• 

J.  E. 

64 

Stone- 

mason. 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Good. 

Numerous. 
First  attack 
occurred 
twenty  years 
since  in  some 
part  of  foot. 

W.  F. 

40 

Wine- 

cooper. 

Has  dnmk 
freely  of 
beer  and  gin. 

Father  and 
grandfather 
1 on  same  side 
had  gout,  aiul 
father  hod 
chalkstoncs. 

Pretty  good. 

Numerous. 
First  about 
ten  years 
since,  in  feet 
and  ankles. 

€.  F. 

38 

Brewer’s 

Man. 

j 

i 

Has  drunk 
very  freely, 
chiefly  porter; 
some  gin. 

1 

Father’s 
brother  had 
gout. 

Good  in 
general. 

Not  known ; 
numerous. 

, About  ten 
1 years  since 
1 h.ad  first 
attack,  con- 
1 fined  to  foot. 

C.  F. 

36 

i 

( 

Painter. 

Temperate ; 
about  two 

See  under 
W.F.,  case  1, 

Pretty  good, 
except  from 

Second  at- 
^ tack.  First, 
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Cdscs  of  Articular  A ffection,  in  which  Uric  Acid  wets 
Cases  of  genuine  Gout. 


Cause  of. 


Sjuiiptoias  (luring  Attack. 


State  of  Blood. 


Much  drink- 
ing before 
present  at- 
tack. 


None  assigned 
for  the 
present. 


Not  stated. 


Commenced  in  ball  of  left  great 
toe ; after  four  or  five  days,  knees, 
elbows,  hands,  fingers,  and  left  ankle, 
also  left  metacarpal  and  phalangeal 
joints  affected.  Pitting  on  pressure. 
Pulse  92,  hard  and  full ; tongue 
slightly  fxm-ed ; some  thirst ; deposits 
of  urate  of  soda  on  palmar  surface  of 
left  index  finger.  Not  on  cars. 

Commenced  in  left  knee,  then 
dorsum  of  left  hand,  right  hand,  and 
both  feet  and  ankles,  small  joints  of 
hands.  Pitting  on  pressure.  Pulse 
92,  rather  hard ; tongue  slightly 
furred  ; appetite  pretty  good.  De- 
posits in  both  ears.  No  other  deposits 
seen.  No  penuanent  mischief  to 
joints. 

Affection  of  hands,  ankles,  knees, 
hips.  Pulse  80.  Deposits  in  cars ; 
and  little  nodules  in  integuments 
near  eyes. 


Clot  firm  ; scrum  al- 
kaline ; sp.  gr.  1029-4  at 
68°  F. ; much  itric  acid 
by  thread  experiments. 


Clot  slightly  buffed 
and  contracted ; senun 
alkaline  ; sp.  gr.  1028-0 
at  60“  F. ; abundance  of 
uric  acid.  Blister  fluid 
from  inflamed  joint ; no 
trace  of  uric  acid.  Blister 
fluid iroxa  abdomen  gave 
a moderate  amount  of 
uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  in  serum. 


Patient  has 
often  brought 
on  attacks  by 
the  use  of  port 
wine. 


Commenced  in  knee,  then  elbow, 
and  small  joints  of  hands.  Pitting  on 
pressure.  Pulse  76.  No  deposits  of 
urate  of  sotla  noticed. 


Serum  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of 
uric  acid. 


None 

assigned. 


Injury. 
Struck  by 


Both  feet,  knees,  hips,  small  joints 
of  hands,  and  in  great  toe.  Pitting 
on  pressure.  Pulse  80.  No  thirst. 
Minute  concretions  of  urate  of  soda 
■ in  left  car.  Large  semi-fluid  col- 
! lection  in  left  foot  of  creamy  urate 
j of  soda  ; some  deposit  also  on  right 
j little  finger. 

Commenced  two  days  after  injury, 
in  left  elbow  and  fingers ; after- 


Clot  firm,  buffed  and 
cupped ; serum  alkaline ; 
sp.  gr.  1029-0  !it  65“  F. ; 
abundance  of  uric  acid. 
Blister  fluid  from  in- 
fiamed  part  gave  no  trace 
of  uric  acid.  Blister 
fluid  from  ankle,  a few 
crystals  of  uric  ar-id. 

Clot  nonnal ; scrum 
alkaline ; sp.  gr.  1026-8 


Age. 
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Oceupa- 

tioii. 


Habits  of 

Hereditarv 

1 

Genoral  state  ' 

Life. 

Predisposition. 

of  Uealtli.  1 

pints  of  porter 

the  brother  of 

present 

daily ; 

the  present 

disease. 

formerly  took 

patient. 

T.  B. 


54 


J.  H. 


45 


68 


J.  Z.  ! 48 
II. 


Farrier. 


spirits  also. 


Has  always 
been  a fi’ee 
drinker  of 
beer  and  gin. 


Father  ha<l 
gout,  also  one 
brother. 


soldier. 


Good. 


Publican 

Intemperate. 

Father  had 

for  many 

Drank  much 

gout,  also 

years, 
formerly  a 
lX)st  boy. 

beer  and  gin. 
Good  diet. 

brothers. 

Wheel- 

Regular. 

Not  known. 

wright. 

(Patient  very 
deaf  indeed). 

Stable- 

man, 

formerly  a 

Live<l  freely, 
both  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

None. 

Good,  except 
gouty. 


Pretty  good. 


Good. 


No.  of 
attacks. 


one  year  and 
a quarter 
since,  com- 
menced in  left 
foot. 


Has  liad  nu- 
merous at- 
tacks. First 
in  feet,  seven 
or  eight  years 
since;  does 
not  remember 
whether  the 
great  toe  was 
chiefly  af- 
fected; great 
toes  have 
been  in  some 

t 

attacks. 
Numerous. 
First  about 
fourteen  years 
since,  in  right 
great  toe. 

About  the 
twelfth. 
First  attack  in 
ball  of  left 
great  toe,  next 
in  right  great 
toe,  after- 
wards in  large 
joints  also. 
About  third 
attack. 

Twenty  years 
since. 

swelling  of 
ball  of  great 
toe;  next 
attack  com- 
menced also 
in  great  toe. 
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Cause  of.  : Sjuuiitouis  during  Attack.  Sriitc  of  Bloo<I. 


a shaft ; and 
fracture  of 
ribs  and 
plenritis. 


Injury  from 
the  kick  of  a 
horse,  on 
chest. 


wanls  both  feet  and  right  knee,  and 
right  index  finger.  Pitting  on  pres- 
sure. Pulse  108.  Tongue  furred ; 
thirst.  Fluid  from  right  index  finger 
(middle  joint)  obtained  by  puncture, 
milky  from  urate  of  soda  (four  days 
after  it  was  inflamed)  ; concretions 
afterwards  appeared  on  right  ear,  and 
in  left  middle  finger. 

About  forty-eight  hours  after  in- 
jury the  dorsum  of  right  hand  and 
foot,  and  left  elbow,  upon  which  he 
fell,  Ijecame  affected.  Pitting  on 
pressure.  Pulse  80,  full,  hard  ; some 
thirst ; appetite  good.  No  deposits  of 
urates. 


at  60°  F. ; abundance  of 
uric  acid.  Blister  jlicid 
from  chest,  a moderate 
amount  of  uric  acid. 


Clot  slightly  buffed  ; 
serum  alkaline  ; sp.  gr. 
102(;M)4  at  68°  F.  A good 
sprinkling  of  uric  acid 
on  thread. 


Drink. 


Not  given. 


Ankles  and  feet  chiefly  affected. 
Pitting  freely  on  pressure.  One  knee 
also  much  swollen ; tongue  clean ; 
appetite  good ; no  thirst.  Pulse  7 0, 
not  resisting.  Nodules  of  urate  of 
soda  on  both  ears. 

Great  toes  both  affected ; left  knee 
slightly ; patient  has  eczema  of  both 
legs.  Pulse  92.  Appetite  good.  No 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda. 


Clot  normal ; serum 
alkaline  ; sp.  gr.  1029a> 
at  47°  F.  Abundance 
of  uric  acid  by  thread 
experiment. 

Clot  normal ; serum 
alkaline  ; sp.  gr.  1026’0 
at  G5°  F.  Considerable 
sprinkling  of  uric  acid 
on  thread. 


I'i 

,1 

J 

t 

I 

1 


Not  assigned. 


Commenced  in  right  knee,  then 
hip,  shoulders,  hands,  left  knee,  balls 
of  both  great  toes  became  implicated. 
Pulse  110,  rather  hard  ; tongue  white, 
furred.  Pitting  on  pressure.  No  de- 
posits of  urate  of  soda  on  any  part  of 
body. 


Clot  normal  ; serum 
alkaline ; sp.  gr.  1028'0 
at  60°  F.  A few  crystals 
of  uric  acid.  Blister 
fluid  gave  crystals  of 
uric  acid.  Blister  fluid 
from  inflamed  knee,  no 
crystals  of  uric  acid. 
Second  bleeding  two 
days  after ; Clot  not 
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9G  BLOOD  IN  GOVT. 


Nome. 

< 

Occiipii- 

tion. 

Habits  of 
Life. 

Ilercditarj’ 

Predi8i>08ition. 

General  Rtate 
of  Healtli. 

(}.  H. 

6G 

Traveller. 

i 

Temperate, 
but  has  drunk 
much  porter, 
half  a gallon 
or  more  per 
diem. 

Not  known. 

Good. 

G.  H. 

52 

Cab-driver 

and 

proprietor. 

No  gout  or 
rheumatism 
from  father  or 
mother;  but 
uncles  and 
aunts  on  both 
sides  subject 
to  gout. 

Good,  except 
gout. 

J.  S. 

fil 

Pianoforte 

maker. 

Lived  well ; 
drank 

moderately  of 
beer  and  some 
gin. 

None. 

Good,  except 
occasional 
gout,  and 
latterly  some 
albuminuria. 

C.  H. 

4fi 

Coach- 

man. 

I>ast  three 
years  a 
cabman. 

Has  drunk 
freely  of  beer 
and  gin. 

None. 

Good,  except 
subject  to 
attacks  like 
the  present. 

No.  of 
attacks. 


About  sixth 
attack.  First 
confined  to 
right  great 
toe,  ten  years 
since.  Other 
joints  after- 
wards af- 
fected. 
Numerous. 
First  attack 
thirty  years  < 
ago,  in  feet ; 
second  attack 
in  ball  of  both 
great  toes. 
Knees  not  af- 
fected until 
two  years 
since ; and  last 
year  upper 
extremities. 
First  attack  of 
gout  about 
twenty  years 
since. 


Numerous. 

First  attack 
about  twenty 
years  since  in 
right  great  toe 


Cause  of. 


Was  exposed 
mucli  to  cold 
before  pre- 
sent attack. 


None 

assigned. 


Present  at- 
tack came  on 
after  some 
chest 
affection. 


None 

assigned. 
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Symptoms  during  Attacks. 


State  of  Blood. 


Commenced  in  right  foot,  then  left 
foot,  right  knee,  and  hand  ; left 
shoulder  and  hand.  Pitting  on  pres- 
sure. Pulse  108,  hard  ; tongue  white, 
furred.  No  deposits  of  urates. 

I 


buffed,  or  cupped ; serum 
alkaline  ; sp.  gr.  1027'1 
at  65°  F.  Pretty  good 
quantity  of  uric  acid. 
Third  bleeding  eight 
days  after  : Clot  firm  ; 
fibrinous  coat ; serum 
gave  a moderate  amount 
of  uric  acid  by  uric  acid 
thread  experiment. 

Serum  gave  abundance 
of  uric  acid. 


! 


Affection  of  left  elbow,  wrist,  and 
metacarpal  joint  of  index  finger.  No 
deposits  of  urates.  Pulse  86  ; tongue 
furred ; no  appetite.  Pitting  on  pres- 
sure. 


Clot  buffed,  firm  ; se- 
rum alkaline ; sp.  gr. 
1025'56  at  64°  F.  Pretty 
good  sprinkling  of  urie 
acid  by  thread  experi- 
ment. 


First  examination  of  blood  some 
little  time  before  the  joints  became 
affected.  Patient  then  suffering  from 
chest  symptoms  and  slight  oedema. 
Second  examination  .after  attack  had 
completely  passed  off.  During  attack 
the  right  great  toe  and  knee  were 
affected.  Pitting  on  pressure.  Had 
albuminuria,  gradually  le.sscning  to  a 
mere  trace. 

Commenced  thirteen  weeks  before 
a<lmission,  then  partially  recovered  ; 
for  three  weeks  has  kept  his  bed. 
Hands,  knuckles,  knees,  feet,  and 
shoulders  affected.  Pulse  72,  full. 


First  examination  : 
Clot  normal ; scrum  al- 
kaline ; sp.  gr.  1021  "6  at 
66°  F.  A good  quantity 
of  uric  acid ; thread 
studded  with  crystals. 

Second  examination  : 
Clot  nonnal ; scrum  al- 
kaline ; sp.  gr.  1022-4  at 
66°  F.  A very  few  crystals 
of  uric  acid. 

First  examination  : 
Clot  firm,  buffed ; serum  ; 
sp.  gr.  1026-0  at  66°  F. 
No  uric  acid  found  by 
tliread  experiment. 

u 
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BLOOD  IN  GOUT. 


Name. 


J.  B. 


F.  AV. 


J.  Q. 


M.C. 


T.  M. 
April, 
1854. 


to 

< 


GO 


Occupa- 

tion. 


Haliita  of 
Life. 


Excava- 

tor. 


Drinks  freely 


Gentle-  Livetl  pretty 
man’s  jfreely.  Drank 
servant,  beer  chiefly, 


58  i Has  been 


Drank  very 


for  a long  freely  of  beer 


CO 


time  a 
brewer’s 
drayman. 


Trades- 

man. 


and  gin. 


53 


Cook. 


Drank  freely, 
beer,  &c. 


Hereiiitarj" 

Predisposition. 


General  state 
of  Health. 


None. 


Good. 


None  clearly 
discoverable. 


None  dis- 
tinctly 
discoverable. 


Not  known. 


Eats  freely  of 
meat;  lias 
drunk  pretty 
freely  of  beer. 


None  known 


Pretty  good, 
except  from 
gout. 


Pretty  good 
until  the  last 
few  vears. 


No.  of 
attacks. 


Good,  until 
gout  ap- 
lieared. 


Good  except 
when  gouty. 


and  instep 
only.  Second 
attack,  six- 
teen years 
since,  in  same 
part.  Tliird, 
twelve  years 
since  in  left 
great  toe.  In 
subsequent 
attacks  knees 
and  elbows. 

Attacks 
gradually 
increasing  in 
frequency. 
Fourth  attack. 
The  first  com- 
menced in 
right  greiit 
toe. 

Numerous. 
Early  attacks 
commenced 
in  great  toe. 


Numerous. 


Very  nume- 
rous indeed. 


Almost  in- 
numerable. 
First  com- 
menced in 
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Cause  of. 


Symptoms  during  Attack. 


Stjite  of  Bloml. 


hard.  No  deposits  of  ui'atc  of  soda. 
Tlic  first  examination  of  the  blood 
was  made  during  febrile  disturbance 
of  the  system  ; the  second  when  the 
patient  had  pain  in  joints,  but  no 
fever. 


Second  examination : 

I Clot  normal ; serum  al- 
kaline ; sp.  gr.  1024-8 
at  Go®  F.  A moderate 
amount  of  uric  acid. 


Appears  to 
have  had 
attacks  every 
one  or  two 
years. 

Cold. 

Taking  hard 
beer. 


Drink  brings 
en  an  attack. 


Dorsum  of  left  VTUst,  hand,  meta- 
carpal and  several  iihalangeal  joints, 
swollen  and  somewhat  hot.  Httiug 
of  parts  on  pressm-e.  Pulse  72.  No 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

Pains  of  fingers,  wrist,  elbow,  and 
shoulder  of  left  side ; tlien  same  on 
right  side  ; left  great  toe,  right  knee. 
Pulse  104,  rather  full  and  sharp.  Some 
thirst,  moderate  appetite.  Pitting  -on 
pressure.  Desquamation  of  cuticle. 
No  deposits  of  urate  of  soda. 

Left  hand  and  arm,  and  knees, 
slightly  affected.  Pulse  80.  Pitting 
on  pressure.  Several  small  deposits 
of  urate  of  soda  in  ears ; and  much 
distortion  of  small  joints  of  feet  and 
hands. 


The  present 
attack  seemed 
to  be  brought 
on  by  mental 
anxiety. 


Present  attack  chiefly  in  head ; 
delirium,  heat  of  head,  &c.  Many 
of  the  smaller  joints  of  feet  and  hands 
much  distorted.  No  distinct  deposits 
of  urates. 


Clot  buffed,  firm  ; sc- 
rum clear,  alkaline;  m-io 
acid  thread  experiment 
gave  abundance  of  uric 
acid. 

Scrum  gave  by  uric 
acid  thread  experiment 
uric  acid  on  thread  ; sc- 
rum of  blood  from  loins 
by  cupping  gave  also 
the  same. 

Clot  not  buffed ; scrum 
clear,  alkaline ; sj).  gr. 
1027‘r)  at  54°  F.;  uric  acid 
thread  experiment  gave 
much  uric  acid  on  thread. 
About  0-07  grain  col- 
lected by  analysis  from 
ItXK)  grains  of  scinm. 

B1  ood  by  cupi>i  ng  from 
loins ; clot  firm  ; scrum 
clear;  sp.  gr.  102ik2  at 
70°  F.  ; uric  acid  thread 
experiment  gave  .abun- 
dance of  uric  acid. 


None 

assigned  for 
any  one 
att.ack. 


nds  patient  has  had  at  different 
times  all  the  joints  of  the  body  acutely 
inflamed,  sometimes  the  larger,  some- 
times the  smaller,  chiefly  affected  in 


Clot  buffcil,  and 
slightly  cupped ; serum 
clear,  alkaline ; sp.  gr. 
1027-12  at  00°  F.  By 
n 2 
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BLOOD  IN  GOUT. 


Name. 


Idem. 

Feb. 

18r>0. 


Idem. 

Nov. 

1841I. 


a.  1!. 


AV.  M. 


Occupa- 

tion. 


Halnts  of 
Life. 


Not  intem- 
}>cratc. 


31 


.52 


Cabman 
for  many 
years. 


Printer. 


Drinks  freely 
of  beer,  some 
spirits. 


Hereditar>’ 

Pretlisiiositioii. 


General  statu 
of  Health. 


None. 


Before  havinjrNone  known : 


gout,  drank 
rather  freely 


but  one 
younger  bro- 


of  gin,  some  fher  has  gout, 
beer; 
lived  well 


Good  before 
pre.sont  .af- 
fection. 


Good  until 
fourteen 
ycain  since. 


No.  of 
attacks. 

right  great  toe 
about  twenty 
years  since. 
For  some  time 
the  di.scase 
attacked 
great  toes 
only. 


About  six; 
has  had  joint 
affection 
without  fever. 

XcTj  nume- 
rous. First 
attack  in  right 
great  toe, 
alxjut  twelve 
years  since. 
.Second  attack 
a year  after, 
in  great  toe 
also.  Upi>er 
extremities 
have  not  been- 
affected  for 
more  than  six 
years,  nor 
concretions 
visible  more 
than  three 
vears. 
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Cause  of. 


Symptoms  during  ,\ttnek. 


State  of  llliiod. 


assigned 
for  any  one 
attack. 


the  attack.  There  is  always  much 
pitting  on  pressure.  The  pulse  during 
acute  attacks  becomes  quick  and  hard. 
Nodules  of  urate  of  soda  on  both  ears ; 
and  chalk  stones  on  many  parts  of 
body,  both  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities. Sometimes  discharges  of  this 
urate,  and  formation  of  abscesses  take 
place. 


I 


No  swelling  of  joints.  Symptoms 
subjective  only.  Appetite  good.  No 
thirst.  Pulse  70.  Complains  of  pains 
in  joints,  and  stiffness  in  walking, 
which  he  has  had  several  months. 

At  various  times,  different  joints 
affected,  sometimes  nearly  all  toge- 
ther. Great  toes,  and  sm.aller  joints 
of  fingere,  as  well  as  large  joints. 
Patient  covered  with  concretions  of 
urate  of  soda ; many  in  ears  ; much 
crippled. 


uric  acid  thread  experi- 
ment a consideralde 
amount  of  uric  acid  was 
obtained. 


Blood  by  cupping 
from  loins ; scrum  clear, 
alkaline ; sp.  gr.  102(i‘0 
at  53°  F.  Uric  acid 
thread  experiment  gave 
abundance  of  uric  acid. 

Clot  firm  and  large ; 
scrum  clear,  alkaline ; 
sp.  gr.  102DT  at  50°  F. 
By  uric  acid  thread  ex- 
periment an  abundance 
of  ui-ic  acid  ; from  1000 
grains  0'04  grain  col- 
lected. 

Clot  not  buffed,  not 
very  firm ; senun  alka- 
line ; sp.  gr.  1027'4  at 
63°  F.  A moderate 
amount  of  uric  acid. 

March,  1853. — Acute 
attack ; clot  cupped  and 
buffed ; serum  alkaline ; 
sp.  gr.  102G-4  at  51°  F. 
Abundance  of  uric  acid, 
shown  by  uric  acid 
thread  experiment,  Jl/is- 
ter  fluid  gave  uric  acid. 
Vomited  matters  pro- 
dneed  by  colchicum  gave 
no  uric  acid. 


July,  1852. — Acute 
attack ; clot  firm,  buffed  ; 
serum  alkaline ; sp.  gr. 
1026-0.  Gave  uric  a(dd 
in  abundance  on  thread- 


Jan.  1851,  — Acute 
attack.  Abundance  of 
uric  acid  in  blood. 


f 
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BLOOD  IN  GOUT. 


Naim*,  i 

H.  U.  1 


J.  T. 


AV.  li. 


T,  M. 


W.  I! 


1 


Occuiwi- 

tion. 

Habits  of 
Life. 

Herolitar)' 

PredisiKsition. 

General  state 
of  Healtli. 

No.  of 
attacks. 

Painter. 

Irregular. 

None  known. 

[lood  until  he 
had  painters’ 
colic. 

Numerous. 
First  attack 
about  three  or 
four  years 
since  in  feet. 

Ginger- 

beer 

maker. 

Takes  beer 
freely,  some- 
times a little 
gin,  but  not 
intemperate. 

None. 

Pretty  good, 
except  gout. 

Numerous. 
First  attack 
about  ten 
years  since; 
very  frequent 
within  last  fiv& 
years.  Not 
noticed  in 
liistory  which 
joint  was 
affected  in 
first  attack. 

Coachman 
in  gentle- 
men’s 
families 
for  many 
years. 

Drank  pretty 
freely  at  one 
time,  chiefly 
wine. 

None  known. 

Good,  until 
first  attack  of 
gout. 

Very  nume- 
rous, had 
suffered  for 
many  years. 
Came  on  first 
in  great  toe. 

Porter ; 
formerly 
in  the 
army. 

Regular. 

None. 

Pretty  gootl ; 
had  some 
injury  from 
poisoned 
wound,  a few 
years  since. 

Third  attack. 

House 

Diet  good; 

Father  had 

Repeat  ctlly 

Numerous. 

painter. 

not  intem- 
j>erate,  but 
drinks  beer. 

gout,  brother 
suffers  also 
from  gout. 

had  lead  colic 
Gout  for  six 
or  seven  years 
commencetl  ir 
ball  of  great 
toe. 

For  seven 
months  has 
not  been  free 
from  gout. 

rJ 

k 


"''xi  'w.t 
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Cause  of. 


Attack  clearly 
induced  by 
drink. 


A glass  of  rum 
^vill  induce 
an  attack. 
Over  fatigue 
appeared  to 
have  brought 
on  the 
present. 


Any  depres- 
sing cause,  or 
drink,  will 
induce  a fresh 
attack. 

Not  known. 


Subject  to 
exposure  to 
cold. 


Sjmptoma  during  Attack. 


Present  attack  chiefly  affects  joints 
of  hands ; but  knees  and  feet  stiff 
and  painful.  Concretions  in  ears  and 
around  some  joints. 

Commenced  in  hands;  then  knees, 
ankles.  See.,  became  affected.  Deposits 
of  urate  of  soda  in  ears  only. 


Scarcely  ever  free  from  some  acute 
affection  in  one  or  more  joints.  Con- 
cretions in  hands,  feet,  elbows.  Sec., 
and  ears.  Gouty  abscesses,  generally 
discharging  more  or  less  creamy  urate 
of  soda. 

Commenced  at  midnight,  in  the 
ball  of  left  great  toe.  Pulse  1(X), 
rather  hard.  Tongue  furred.  Ap- 
I>ctite  pretty  good.  Afterwards  de- 
squamation of  skin  over  ball  of  toe. 
No  deposits  of  urates  on  any  part 
of  body. 


Eight  foot,  great  toe,  both  ankles, 
knees,  right  \vrist,  middle  finger  of 
left  hand  inflamed.  Tongue  clean. 
No  thirst.  Appetite  good.  Pulse  9o. 
Much  pitting  of  swollen  joints.  No 
deposits  visible  on  any  part  of  body. 
No  distortion  of  joints. 


State  of  Blood. 


Blood  serum  contains 
abundance  of  uric  acid. 


Clot  large  and  firm, 
buffed  ; senam  alkaline ; 
sp.  gr.  1027-2  at  60“  F. 
1000  grs.  of  serum  gave 
0-044  grain  of  uric  acid. 


Clot  normal ; serum 
alkaline ; sp.  gr.  1030-0 
at  60“  F.  1000  grains 
of  serum  gave  of  uric 
acid  0-11  grain. 

Clot  normal ; scrum 
alkaline ; sp.  gr.  1026-0 
at  70“  F.  Abundance  of 
uric  acid  by  thread  ex- 
periment. Second  bleed- 
ing, attack  passed  off  ; 
clot  normal ; serum  al- 
kaline ; sp.  gr.  1024-0  at 
53“  F.  A few  crystals 
of  uric  acid.  After  leav- 
ing hospital,  clot  normal ; 
serum  pale ; sp.  gr.  1027 
at  60“  F.  A few  crystals 
of  uric  acid. 

Clot  rather  cupped ; 
serum  alkaline ; sp.  gr. 
1028-0  at  41“  F.  Abun- 
dance of  uric  acid  by 
thread  experiment.  Blis- 
icr  scrum,  on  partial  re- 
covery, yielded  a mode- 
rate amount  of  uric  acid. 
Second  bleeding,  clot  nor- 
mal. A moderate  amount 
of  uric  acid  in  blood. 
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BLOOD  IN  GOUT. 


Name. 

< 

Occupa- 

tion. 

Habits  of 
Life. 

Hereditarj' 

Predisposition. 

General  state 
of  Health.  ' 

W.  B. 

46 

Coal 

porter. 

Good  living; 
a considerable 
amount  of 
porter  per 
diem. 

Father  af- 
fected with 
gout. 

Good. 

J.  D. 

27 

Farrier. 

Ilegular. 
Diet  good; 
takes  a con- 
siderable 
quantity  of 
beer,  and 

None. 

Good. 

some  gin. 

J.  C. 

30 

House 
painter  for 
ten  years, 
before  a 
plumber. 

Irregular ; 
has  drunk 
much  porter 
and  spirits. 

One  grand- 
father and 
father  sub- 
ject to  gout. 

Not  good, 
from  frequent 
syphilitic  af- 
fections; gout 
and  painters’ 
colic. 

B.  F. 

38 

Brick- 

layer. 

Pretty  regular 
but  drinks 
freely  of  gin 
and  beer. 

None. 

Good. 

II.  C. 

Cl 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Grocer. 

Regular. 

1 

Not  knouTi. 
Not  noticed 
in  case  books 
i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Suffers  from 
bronchitis 
and  emphy- 
sema, and 
from  occa- 
Isional  attacks 
1 of  gout. 

1 

No.  of 
nttacks. 

First  attack. 

The  next 
about  three 
weeks  after. 

Second 

attack. 

First  attack. 


Ninth  or 
tenth  attack. 
First  com- 
menced in 
great  toe. 

Fifth  or  sixth. 
First,  two 
years  since, 
commenced 
in  great  toe. 

Numerous. 
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Cause  of. 


Much  night 
work  lately. 


Much  exposed 
to  cold. 

Exposed  to 
changes  of 
temperature 
at  work. 


Attacks 
brought  on 
distinctly  by 
drink. 

Patient  thinks 
exposure  to 
wet  and  cold. 


After  an  at- 
tack of  bron- 
chitis, which 
it  greatly 
relieved. 


Syiiiiitoins  (hu'iiig  Atbicks. 


Commenced  at  night  in  ball  of  left 
great  toe,  then  outer  side  of  ankle. 
Considerable  pitting  on  pressure. 
Pulse  slow.  Appetite  pretty  good. 
No  deposits  of  m-ates. 

Same  parts  afEected  as  before,  and 
right  great  toe  in  addition. 


Commenced  in  right  ankle,  then 
left  wrist,  right  knee,  and  right  wrist ; 
same  affection  of  ball  of  right  great 
toe.  Pulse  64.  No  pitting  noticed  in 
notes.  No  deposits  on  any  part  of 
body.  Joint  affection  immediately 
cured  when  colchicum  was  adminis- 
tered. Prior  treatment  gave  no  relief. 

Toes,  ankles,  fingers,  and  wrists. 
Desquamation  of  cuticle.  Pitting  on 
pressure.  Pulse  66.  Appetite  bad. 
Blue  line  on  gums.  A small  deposit 
of  urate  of  soda  in  left  car ; some 
distortion  of  joints. 

Commenced  in  left  knee  and  foot, 
then  right  great  toe,  afterwards  botli 
hands,  especially  index  finger  of  left. 
Pitting  on  pressiu-e,  and  desqua- 
mation of  cuticle.  Pulse  96,  sharp. 
Appetite  good.  No  deposits  of  urates 
on  any  part  of  body. 

Commenced  in  ball  of  left  great 
toe,  afterwards  left  knee.  Pitting 
on  pressure.  Pulse  108,  sharp.  No 
deposits  of  urates  on  any  part  of  body. 
At  the  time  of  second  bleeding,  patient 
suffered  from  dyspeptic  symptoms. 


I 


State  of  Blood. 


j Serum  gave  much  uric 
acid  by  thread  experi- 
ment. Clot  normal ; se- 
rum, sp.  gr.  1028‘6  at 
52°  F. 

Serum  of  blootl  gave 
much  uric  acid  by  thread 
experiment. 

Clot  normal ; scrum 
alkaline  ; sp.  gr.  1027'6 
at  65°  F.  Abundance  of 
uric  acid.  Blister  fluid 
clear,  no  coagula.  No 
uric  acid.  Small  quantity 
only  proctu-ed,  and  that 
from  an  inflamed  joint. 

Clot  buffed,  not  cup- 
ped ; scrum  alkaline ; 
sp.  gr.  1026.4  at  49°  F. 
Abundance  of  uric  acid 
[ by  uric  acid  thread  ex- 
periment. 

Serum  clear ; sp.  gr. 
1027.  Abundance  of 
uric  acid  by  thread  ex- 
periment. 


Clot  normal ; serum 
alkaline ; sp.  gr.  1029-2 
at  52°  F.  Thi-cad  well 
sprinkled  with  uric  acid. 
A former  bleeding  also 
gave  much  uric  acid  just 
before  joint  affection  ap- 
peared. 


Age. 
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FEMALES. 


E.W.  51 


Occupation.'  Habits  of  Life. 


Laun- 
dress ; 
a widow. 


Eegular. 


M.J. 


53 , Servant. 


Eegular,  but 
has  lived 
rather  hard  at 
times. 


Heredity 

Prediai)osition. 


Father  had 
some  joint 
affection  in 
knees  and 
feet.  One 
brother  also, 
with  white 
deposits  and 
crippled 
limbs. 


Mother  had 
gout  and 
chalk  stones. 


General  State 
of  Health. 


Good,  till 
within  last 
ten  years. 


No.  of  Attacks. 


Numerous. 
First  attack 
about  ten 
years  since; 
knees  were 
affected. 


' Another  at- 
tack some 
months  after- 
wards. 


Not  very  good. 
Phthisical. 
Died  a few 
months  after- 
wards from 
chest  disease. 


First  attack. 


ILLVSTRATIVE  CASES.  lOT 


Cause  t>f. 


FEMALES. 


8yini)toins  during  Attack. 


State  of  Blood. 


None 

assigned. 


Commenced  in  knees,  then  ankles, 
elbows,  wrists,  and  fingers.  Pulse 
92,  rather  hard.  No  deposits  of  urate 
of  soda. 


Clot  firm,  buffed  ; sc- 
rum alkaline ; sp.  gi\ 
1028-0  at  65”  F.  A con- 
siderable amount  of  uric 
acid  by  thread  experi- 
ments. 


Not  assignetl. 


Affecting  the  left  index  finger  first, 
then  \vrist  and  shoulders,  chiefly 
small  joints  of  right  hand  ; left  knee 
and  instep.  Desquamation  of  cuticle. 
No  deposits  of  urate  of  soda. 


Commenced  about  six  weeks  ago  in 
ball  of  both  great  toes,  aftei-wards 
went  to  knee;  when  bled  the  joint 
disease  was  not  at  all  intense.  The 
inflamed  parts  pitted  on  pressnre.  No 
concretions  of  urate  of  soda. 


Clot  firm,  slightly 
buffed  ; serum  alkaline 
sp.  gr.  1029-2  at  46“  F. 
Much  uric  acid  by  uric 
acid  tliread  experiment. 
Abundance  of  uric  acid 
found  in  semm  from 
blister,  by  uric  acid 
thread  experiment. 

Clot  cupped  and 
buffed  ; scrum  alkaline ; 
sp.  gr.  1026-8  at  60°  F. 
A moderate  amount 
(small)  of  uric  acid. 
Blister  scrum  alkaline  ; 
sp.  gr.  1024-0  at  66“  F- 
A few  crystals  of  uric 
acid.  Second  bleeding, 
clot  buffed  and  cupped  ; 
serum  alkaline ; sp.  gr. 
1027-8  at  62“  F.  A pretty 
good  sprinkling  of  uric 
acid  on  thread. 
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Cases  of  which  the.  minute,  details  were  less  knov)ii. 


Name. 

X* 

Account  of  Patient. 

State  of  Blood. 

C.  B. 

M. 

Attack  present  about  three  weeks. 
Undoubted  gouty  patient.  No 
coneretions  noticed. 

fScrum  alkaline ; sp.  gr.  1031 ’0 
at  60°  F.  1000  grains  gave  of 
uric  acid  0‘05  grain. 

W.  M. 

M. 

Acute  attack.  Chronic  disease 
of  long  standing.  Always  relieved 
by  colchicum.  Concretions  in  ears 
and  joints. 

Clot  finn,  not  buffed  ; serum 
alkaline ; sp.  gr.  1027‘8  at 
66°  F.  1000  grains  gave  of 
uric  acid  0‘062  grain. 

U.  N. 

M. 

A patient  with  gout  of  great  toe 
and  foot. 

Scrum  alkaline ; sp.  gr.  103P5 
at  60°  F.  1000  grains  gave  of 
uric  acid  0'044  grain. 

■J,  N. 

M. 

Patient  with  great  toe  gout. 

A small  quantity  of  blood 
taken.  Gave  abundance  of 
crystals  of  uric  acid. 

T.  r. 

M. 

A painter  (wrists  and  hands 
iiffected),  gout  for  ton  years.  Last 
attack  one  year  since. 

Serum  alkaline ; 1000  grains 
gave  of  uric  acid  O'Oo  grain. 

T.  H. 

M. 

Gout.  Att.ock  now  in  right 
hand.  Several  deposits  of  urate 
of  soda  in  both  ears.  QCdema  of 
inflamed  parts. 

Clot  firm,  buffed ; seriun 
alkaline ; sp.  gr.  1028'2  at  70°  F. 
Abundance  of  uric  acid. 

M.  H. 

M. 

Patient  diagnosed  to  have  gout 
by  a physician. 

Clot  firm,  buffed ; serum 
alkaline.  Gave  much  uric  acid 
by  uric  acid  threatl  experiment. 

J.  H. 

M. 

Gout  for  many  ye.ars.  Large 
joints  now  chiefly  affected.  Has 
had  great  toe  affection.  Deposits 
in  both  ears ; but  not  elsewhere 
noticed. 

Scrum  of  blood  contained 
much  uric  acid. 

C.  H. 

M. 

A patient  who  has  suffered 
many  years  from  undoubted  gouty 
attacks,  bled  on  account  of  re- 
trocetlence  of  the  affection. 

Serum  alkaline ; sp.  gr.  1030-1 
at  46°  F.  Gave  much  uric  acid 
by  uric  acid  thread  exjxjriment. 

E.  P, 

M. 

1 

Disease  diagnosed  as  true  gout 
by  a physician.  Attack  disappear- 
ing rapidly. 

Serum  gave  uric  acid  crystals 
on  thrcatl.  Not  numerous. 
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Name. 

Account  of  Patient. 

.State  of  I31o(m1. 

D.P. 

M. 

Acute  attack  of  gout ; the  first 
attack,  in  great  toe  for  some  days. 

Serum  alkaline;  gave  on- 
thread  abundance  of  uric  acid. 

C.  S. 

M. 

Chronic  gout.  Great  toe  often 
alone  affected.  No  deposits  of 
urate  of  soda  seen. 

Blister  serum  gave  uric  acid 
by  the  thread  experiment. 

J.  s. 

M. 

Painter.  Gout  of  great  toe,  of 
two  days’  duration.  Admitted  for 
epileptic  fits. 

Clot  firm,  buffed;  serum  al- 
kaline ; sp.  gr.  1028’0  at  65°  F. 
Abundance  of  uric  acid  by 
thread  experiment. 

T.  P. 

M. 

Gout,  with  many  concretions  in 
ears,  and  around  joints.  Died 
from  fracture  of  femur. 

Blood  taken  after  death.  Se- 
ram by  uric  acid  thread  experi- 
ment gave  much  uric  acid. 

Discovery  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  fluid  artificially  effused 
hy  the  application  of  hlisteriny  ayents. — Some  years  since 
an  opportunit}'  occurred  which  enabled  me  to  show  that 
where  morbid  effusions  take  place  in  patients,  whose 
blood  is  rich  in  uric  acid,  these  likewise  contain  it ; this 
fact  was  proved  as  regards  the  fluid  from  the  pericardium 
and  peritoneum,*  but  such  knowledge  could  not  be  made 
available  for  any  practical  purpose.  It  frequently 
happens  that,  for  the  sake  of  diagnosis,  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  blood,  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  uric  acid,  in  cases  where,  from  the  state  of 
the  patient  or  other  causes,  venesection  cannot  well  be 
employed,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably  the  fluid 
artificially  effused  by  the  application  of  a blister  would 
contain  this  acid,  if  the  circulating  fluid  were  impregnated 
with  it ; experience  proved  the  truth  of  this  conjecture. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  use 

* Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxvii.  18o4. 

Dr.  Charcot  has  found,  by  the  thread  experiment,  distinct  evidence  of  uric 
acid  in  the  sub-arachnoid  fluid  from  a woman  with  chronic  gout,  who  died  in 
the  Salp6tri6re  at  Paris. 
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of  the  thread  experiment,  a test  which  may  be  employed 
for  the  discovery  of  uric  acid  in  blister  as  well  as  in  blood 
serum. 


E.  w. 

Feb.  S), 
1853. 

J.  W. 
March  5 


Scrum  of  blood  ; Bp. 
gr.  102‘J-2  at  iO®  Fahr. 
Abundance  of  uric  acid 
on  thread. 

Serum  of  blood  ; ep. 
gr.  1026-4  at  61°  Fahr. 
Abundance  of  uric  acid. 


— R. 
March  25. 


Scrum  of  blood ; sp, 
gr.  1028  at  41"  Fahr. 
Abundance  of  uric  acid. 


J.  H. 

March  29. 


Scram  of  blood ; ep. 
gr.  1029-6  at  47"  Fahr, 
Abundance  of  uric  acid. 


C.  S. 

June  30. 


Xo  blood  taken. 


M.  J. 

Nov.  8. 

C.  F. 
Jan.  2, 
1854. 


/ Seram  of  blood ; sp. 

\ gr,  1026-8  at  62"  Fahr. 
j Ci-ystals  of  uric  acid  not 
' very  numerous. 

1 Serum  of  blood ; sp. 

■j  gr.  1026-8  at  50°  Fahr. 
' Abundance  of  uric  acid. 


E.  W.  r Seram  of  blister. 
Feb.  11.  L Abundance  of  uric  acid. 


J.  W. 

March  6. 


Serum  of  blister. 
Abundance  of  ui-ic  acid. 


March  28. 

Attack 
passing  ofF. 

J.  H. 

April  1. 


C.  S.  1 
June  30.  | 

M.  J,  1 
Nov.  11.  j 

C.  F.  ( 
Jan.  13.  i 


Seram  of  blister  ; sp. 
gr.  1022-8  at  46"  Fahr. 
Crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Serum  of  blister ; sp. 
gr.  1024-8  at  54°  Fahr. 
Abundance  of  uric  acid. 

Serum  of  blister. 
Numerous  crystals  of 
uric  acid. 

Seram  of  blister ; sp. 
gr.  1024  at  65°  Fahr. 
Ci-ystals  of  uric  acid, 
several  in  number.  ' 
Serum  of  blister ; 
moderate  amount  of  uric 
acid. 


It  appears  from  the  above  observations  tliat  the  fluid 
effused  by  the  action  of  a blistering  agent  applied  to  the 
•skin,  will  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid  when 
the  blood  from  the  same  patient  exhibits  the  pheno- 
menon. In  the  performance  of  the  thread  experiment 
the  same  precautions  must  be  adopted  as  for  blood-serum  ; 
but,  in  addition,  the  application  of  the  blister  to  an 
inflamed  surface  should  be  avoided,  as  the  existence  of 
inflammation,  at  least  of  a gouty  character,  has  the 
power  of  destroying  the  uric  acid,  and  preventing  its 
appearance  in  the  serum ; this  fact  is  proved  by  the 
subjoined  observations. 

* Tlie  slight  inflammation  produced  by  a blister  does  not  appear  to  destroy 
much  of  the  uric  acid. 


VRIG  AVID  IN  BLISTER  SERUM. 


Ill 


C.  F.  I Serum  of  blood. 
Jan.  2.  I Abundance  of  uric 
1854,  I acid. 


C.  F. 

Jan.  2. 


Scrum  from  blister  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  hand  in- 
flamed with  gout.  No  trace 
of  uric  acid. 


F.  P.  ) Scrum  of  blood. 

Jan.  15,  f Abundance  of  uric  F,  P. 
1854.  ' acid. 


Serum  from  blister  on  in- 
flamed (gouty)  knee.  No 
trace  of  uric  acid. 


C.  C.  F.  ) Serum  of  blood.  p p ( Scrum  from  blister  on 

I Dec.  21,  > Abundance  of  uric  ) inflamed  (gouty)  knee.  No 

1853,  ) acid.  ' * tiuce  of  uric  acid. 

During  tlie  crystallisation  of  uric  acid  in  artificially 
leffused  fluids,  a form  somewhat  differing  from  that  which 
'Occurs  in  blood-serum  is  apt  to  be  assumed,  as  the 
(crystals  have  a greater  tendency  to  agglutinate  and  form 


i irregular  masses. 

Should  further  inquiries  confirm  the  conclusion  to 
’ which  the  above  limited  number  of  observations  point, 
1 that  during  the  existence  of  gouty  inflammation  there  is 
; a gradual  destruction  of  the  uric  acid  in  the  blood — and 
• other  independent  researches  which  I have  made  appear 
to  favour  this  idea — it  will  throw  no  small  light  on  the 
pathology  of  gout,  and  explain  the  reason  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  general  health  which  frequently  follows  a 
severe  and  prolonged  fit  of  the  malady. 


Urea  in  the  Blood  in  cases  .of  gout. — In  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions  for  1848,  I gave  the  result  of 
some  investigations  made  on  the  blood  in  gout  in  refer- 
i ence  to  its  containing  urea,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  principle  is  sometimes  present  in  excess,  although 
not  in  quantities  at  all  equal  to  what  is  found  in  albu- 
minuria; at  the  same  time  it  was  suggested  that  the 
urea  being  retained  in  small  amounts  might  explain  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  gouty  inflammation,  namely,  the 
frequent  presence  of  slight  oedema ; since  this  period 
I have  made  further  observations,  all  confirming  my 
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original  statement.  Dr.  William  Budcl,  in  a paper 
published  in  the  same  Transactions  in  1855,  confirmed 
my  observations,  though  he  ascribed  the  presence  of  urea 
to  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid,  and  not  to  any  defect 
in  the  kidneys ; but  such  an  explanation  is  totally  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  accumulation,  provided  the  func- 
tion of  the  renal  organs  remains  intact.  Dr.  Budd  gives 
details  of  two  cases,  and  mentions  that  he  lias  detected 
urea  either  in  the  blood  or  blister  serum  of  seven  other 
persons  suffering  from  acute  gout,  in  none  of  which  was 
albumen  found  in  the  urine,  nor  was  there  anv  other 
indication  of  the  presence  of  renal  disease.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  further  on,  that  a trace  of  albumen  is  fre- 
quently present  in  the  urine  during  the  height  of  a gouty 
paroxysm,  though  not  discoverable  at  any  other  period. 

We  may  conclude  from  these  observations,  that  urea 
is  often  contained  in  abnormal  quantities  in  the  blood  in 
gout ; whether  it  is  so  in  the  very  early  attacks  has  yet 
to  be  determined,  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  at  such 
times  we  always  find  uric  acid  in  excess. 

Presence  of  Oxalic  Acid  in  gouty  hlood. — Some  years 
since  * I detected  oxalic  acid  in  the  blood  of  a patient 
labouring  under  albuminuria:  whether  or  not  he  had  suf- 
fered from  gout  I am  unable  to  say.  The  acid  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  watery  solution  of  the  serum,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  octohedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  but 
mixed  with  small  oval  bodies  somewhat  resembling  the 
dumb-bell  varieties  of  this  salt.  I have  also  examined 
the  blood  for  this  acid  in  many  cases  of  gout,  and  have 
frequently  detected  it ; my  impression  is  that  it  chiefly 
occurs  during  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
is  probably  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  uric  acid. 

* Medico-Cliirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxii.  1849. 
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Tlie  whole  subject,  however,  is  beset  witli  difficulties, 
and,  until  many  other  observations  have  been  made,  I 
should  not  wish  to  venture  any  positive  statement, 
except  as  to  the  fact  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  oxalic 
acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  subjects. 

Traces  of  Uric  Acid  and  Urea  in  healthy  blood.^ — In 
1848,  in  the  postscript  to  my  communication  in  the 
hledico-Chirurgical  Transactions  already  referred  to,  I 
stated  that  I had  not  only  discovered  uric  acid  in  the  blood 
of  gouty  patients,  but  had  found  it  also  in  healthy  human 
blood.  This  statement  having  been  somewhat  misunder- 
stood, it  may  be  well  to  explain  my  views  more  fully. 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  as  uric  acid  has  been  found 
in  the  blood  in  health  as  well  as  in  gout,  the  importance 
•of  the  latter  fact  becomes  greatly  diminished,  but,  on 
due  consideration,  this  deduction  will  be  found  erroneous. 
In  health,  mere  traces  exist ; quantities  which  require 
the  employment  of  a large  amount  of  blood,  and  the 
most  careful  chemical  manipulation,  to  enable  us  to 
<letect  even  its  presence,  and  which  cannot  be  shown  by 
the  thread  experiment.  The  same  objection  might,  with 
equal  truth,  be  urged  against  the  value  of  the  presence 
of  urea  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  because  I have  also 
•detected  this  principle  in  healthy  blood ; the  difference  in 
I the  amount,  however,  in  the  two  cases,  is  very  great, 
i Traces  of  all  the  principles  contained  in  the  urine  are 
probably  present  in  the  blood,  although  it  is  only  from 
defective  excretion  that  they  accumulate  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  become  the  source  of  disease. 

Carbonic  acid  is  also  a natural  constituent  of  the  blood, 
but  it  is  only  when  its  proportion  is  increased  beyond  a 

* The  blood  employed  in  this  experiment  was  from  a stout  man  confined  in  a 
jail ; but  I know  nothing  of  his  history  or  habits,  as  to  whether  he  inherited  gout, 
•or  had  or  had  not  drunk  freely. 
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certain  limit,  that  it  proves  injurious  to  the  functions  of 
the  animal  economy. 

Condition  of  the  blood  in  the  intervah  between  the 
attachs  of  gout. — -It  is  a matter  of  interest  to  know  the 
state  of  the  blood  in  gouty  patients  during  the  absence 
of  inflammation,  and  in  the  intervals  of  complete  freedom 
from  all  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I have  been  able,  though 
not  without  some  considerable  difficulty,  in  a few  instances 
to  obtain  some  facts  which  are  of  importance  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  and  which  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

1.  In  the  long  intervals  between  the  attacks  in  early 
cases  of  gout,  no  appreciable  amount  of  uric  acid  was 
found  in  the  blood. 

2.  As  patients  were  recovering  from  an  acute  attack 
of  gout,  a very  marked  diminution  of  uric  acid  in  their 
blood  was  observed. 

3.  In  very  chronic  gout,  the  blood,  even  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  exacerbations,  was  always  discovered 
to  be  rich  in  uric  acid. 

4.  In  cases  where  symptoms  of  irregular  gout  were 
manifested  without  any  accompanying  joint  disease,  uric 
acid  was  also  present  in  the  blood. 

Secretion  from  the  sldn  in  gout. — There  are  many 
instances  on  record  in  which  a whitish  powder  has  been 
noticed  as  developing  on  the  skin  of  gouty  patients, 
especially  after  profuse  perspiration,  and  it  has  been 
frequently  supj)osed  to  consist  of  some  combination  of 
uric  acid,  but  in  most  cases  assumed  rather  than  proved  to 
be  urate  of  soda.  Swediaur  stated  that  he  had  seen  a 
patient,  labouring  under  a severe  gouty  paroxysm  of 
several  months’  duration,  with  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body  covered  every  morning  with  a white  powder,  as 
thougli  he  had  been  dusted  with  flour.  Wolff  thought 
he  had  detected  uric  acid  in  the  perspiration  from  a 
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patient  suffering  from  calculus,  and  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Madras, 
lias  stated  that  lie  observed  it  in  the  case  of  a gentle- 
man who  also  suffered  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  and 
suppression  of  urine.  In  the  latter  instance,  I think  the 
statement  is  open  to  doubt,  as  the  acid  was  obtained 
from  the  shirt  worn  by  the  patient,  who  had  recently  had 
a blister  applied  to  the  back,  and  we  liave  shown  that 
blister  serum  is  at  times  rich  in  this  principle. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird,  in  liis  work  on  urinary  deposits, 
also  mentions  having  noticed  the  appearance  of  frosting, 
from  microscopic  crystals  of  urate  of  soda,  on  parts  in 
which  the  exudation  of  an  eczematous  eruption  liad  dried, 
the  patient  being  bed-ridden  with  rheumatic  gout,  but  it 
is  not  stated  that  these  crystals  were  chemically  examined, 
i The  most  positive  observations  on  this  subject  were 
I made  by  Dr.  Charles  Petit,  who  affirmed  that  he  had 
taken  the  cuticular  secretion  from  the  skin  of  gouty 
patients,  at  the  termination  of  an  attack  of  the  disease, . 
and  liad  it  chemically  examined  by  M.  Henry.  The  first 
I portion  was  from  the  hand  of  a patient  fifty-six  years  of 
\ age,  who  had  suffered  from  the  disease  from  the  age  of 
I twenty-four ; it  contained  about  four-fifths  of  its  weight 
’ of  albumen,  some  lactic  and  phosphoric  acids,  chloride  of 
: sodium,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  together  with  sensible 
traces  of  urate  of  soda.  In  another  instance  the  matter 
' was  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  chest ; in  a third,  from 
the  liack  of  the  foot ; in  these  specimens,  also,  hi.  Henry 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  urate  of  soda.  Some 
objection,  perhaps,  might  be  urged  against  these  results, 
especially  when  the  matter  was  derived  from  the  hands 
or  feet ; for  if  the  patients  were  the  subjects  of  deposits 
of  urate  of  soda,  a portion  might  possibly  have  been 
detached  with  the  cuticle,  as  they  frequently  approach 
the  surface,  and  even  become  exposed. 
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Some  years  since  I adopted  the  following  method  to  1 
ascertain  if  uric  acid  is  throwm  out  in  the  perspiration  of  * 
gouty  patients : A man  was  selected  suffering  from  a 'M 
severe  attack  of  gout ; he  had  been  subject  to  the  disease  ■ 
for  a long  time,  and  had  many  tophi,  or  concretions  of  m 
urate  of  soda ; his  blood  also  gave  evidence  of  containing  9 
a large  amount  of  this  principle.  Several  folds  of  white  9 
bibulous  paper  were  steeped  in  a weak  solution  of  potash,  9 
and  applied  for  about  thirty  hours  to  the  abdomen,  pro-  9 
tected  by  oil-silk.  The  papers  were  rendered  acid,  and  I 
found  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with  the  perspiration,  and  ■ 
to  contain  much  organic  matter ; they  were  treated  with  9 
rectified  spirits,  and  afterwards  with  hot  water,  and  the  9 
watery  solution,  when  evaporated,  carefully  examined  for  9 
uric  acid.  No  trace  of  this  body  could  be  discerned  by  9 
the  murexide  test,  nor  any  crystals  separated  by  the  9 
addition  of  acetic  acid.  , 9 

More  recently  I have  made  two  other  observations  9 
with  reference  to  this  subject : A man  was  selected,  9 
suffering  severely  from  gout,  wdth  extensive  deposits  of  9 
urate  of  soda  in  different  parts,  the  great  toe  being  greatly  9 
affected,  as  shown  in  Plate  I.,  fig.  3.  The  cuticle  from  9 
this  part  being  very  thick,  was  detached,  and  after  9 
digestion  in  alcohol,  treated  with  warm  water ; the  9 
watery  solution  was  then  evaporated,  and  acetic  acid  9 
added.  After  remaining  for  some  hours,  a very  few  9 
microscopic  crystals  of  uric  acid  were  discovered.  In  9 
this  experiment  some  error  may  have  arisen  from  the  9 
very  close  proximity  of  the  deposits  of  chalky  matter  to  9 
the  surface,  a fact  well  indicated  in  the  drawing.  9 

In  the  second  case  the  hand,  fore-arm,  and  arm  of  a 8 
gouty  patient  were  placed  in  a very  long  and  wide  glass  ^ 
jar,  the  vapour  being  prevented  from  escaping  by  means  ? 
of  caoutchouc  sheeting  attached  to  the  arm ; a consider-  " 
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able  quantity  of  the  perspiration,  amounting  to  several 
ilraclims,  was  thus  collected  and  subjected  to  analysis. 
No  uric  acid  could  be  discovered  either  in  the  form  of 
crystals  or  by  the  murexide  test ; but  in  lieu  of  this  body 
a considerable  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  was  found,  a 
portion  of  which  had  crystallised  on  a fibre  in  the  evapo- 
rated liquid,  and  exhibited  the  appearance  seen  in  Plate  V., 
fig.  G,  the  drawing  being  made  at  the  time.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  crystals  are  of  the  octahedral  variety, 
and  some  are  aggregated  in  the  form  of  rudimentary 
calculi.  The  patient  from  whom  the  perspiration  was 
taken  was  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  the  disease, 
although  the  arm  itself  was  not  implicated;  a large 
amount  of  uric  acid  was  present  in  his  blood. 

1863.  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  I had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  perspiration  obtained  from 
a patient  during  an  acute  attack  of  gout,  at  the  time  he 
was  in  the  Turkish  bath  : the  patient,  a gentleman  forty- 
six  years  of  age,  had  suffered  from  gout  for  twenty 
years,  at  first  in  the  feet  only,  but  once  lately  in  the 
right  elbow ; several  ounces  were  obtained.  Rectified 
spirit  was  at  once  added  to  prevent  decomposition : it 
was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a water  bath,  and 
the  residue  first  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
subsequently  with  hot  distilled  water.  From  the  alcoholic 
solution  urea  was  obtained  as  the  crystallised  nitrate : 
but  the  watery  solution  failed  to  yield  any  trace  of  uric 
acid,  although  oxalate  of  lime  could  be  detected  and 
crystallised.  The  patient  kindly  furnished  me  at  the 
same  time  with  about  three  ounces  of  his  blood,  drawn 
before  going  into  the  bath  ; the  serum  was  examined  and 
found  to  be  rich  in  uric  acid. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement.  Dr.  Charcot  remarks 
that  in  cases  of  uraemia,  as  in  the  collapse  of  cholera,  urea 
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has  been  found  in  the  white  powders  obtained  from  the 
skill  in  parts  covered  with  hair,  but  no  trace  of  uric  acid. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  perspiration,  it  would 
hardly  seem  probable  that  a body  possessing  the  pro- 
perties of  uric  acid  should  be  thrown  out  with  it,  either 
in  its  free  state,  or  in  the  form  of  a salt ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I could  easily  imagine,  that  the  cutaneous 
secretion  in  eczema,  or  other  moist  skin  eruptions,  when 
occurring  in  patients  whose  blood  is  rich  in  uric  acid, 
would  contain  this  principle,  because  such  secretions  are 
alkaline,  and  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  serum 
effused  by  the  application  of  a blister. 

The  above  observations  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
the  healthy  skin  does  not  possess  the  power  of  eliminating 
uric  acid,  even  when  the  blood  is  freely  charged  with  it : 
this  fact  is  of  some  practical  importance,  and  will  be 
again  referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  value  of  Turkish, 
baths,  and  other  diaphoretics  in  the  treatment  of  gout. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Ubine  IX  Gout: — chaeacters  op  healthy  ubixe— table  exhibiting! 

THE  COMPOSITION  OP  UBINB  AND  THE  DAILY  ELIMINATION  OP  ITS 
DIFFERENT  CONSTITUENTS — UBIC  ACID  — THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT 
EXISTS  IN  THE  URINE— RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  ACIDITY  OP  URINE 
AND  THE  URIC  ACID  CONTAINED  IN  IT— CONDITION  OP  THE  URINE  IN 
ACUTE  GOUT  —NO  EXCESSIVE  EXCRETION  OP  URIC  ACID  IN  MANY  CASES 
—ELIMINATION  OP  THE  UREA  BUT  LITTLE  INFLUENCED— URINE  IN 
CHRONIC  GOUT— DEFICIENT  EXCRETION  OP  UBIC  ACID  — NO  MARKED 
DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  EXCRETED  UREA— FREQUENT  PRESENCE  OP  SMALL 
AMOUNTS  OP  ALBUMEN — URINE  OP  GOUTY  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  IN- 
TERVALS OF  THE  FITS — PROBABLE  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FREQUENT 
RETURNS  OP  GOUT — MICROSCOPIC  CHARACTERS  OP  THE  URINE  IN  DIF- 
FERENT FORMS  OP  GOUT — MODE  OP  DETECTING  ALBUMEN  IN  URINE  OP 
GOUTA'  SUBJECTS. 

The  urine  of  the  healthy  human  subject  wlieii  first 
passed  is  of  a bright  amber  colour,  transparent,  with  a 
peculiar  characteristic  odour  and  distinct  acid  reaction, 
but  when  allowed  to  stand  for  a short  time,  a fine 
flocculent  cloud  is  deposited,  consisting  of  mucus  with  a 
few  epithelium  scales. 

The  urine  is  subject  to  numerous  changes,  both  in 
appearance  and  composition,  and  hence  the  ancients, 
who  only  studied  its  physical  appearances,  gave  different 
names  to  that  secreted  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  as 
urina  potiis^  to  that  passed  shortly  after  drinking  ; urina 
cihiy  to  the  urine  voided  during  the  digestion  of  a solid 
meal ; and  urma  sanguinis^  to  the  urine  secreted  from 
the  blood,  and  uninfluenced  by  food ; urina  potfis  has  a 
pale  colour,  and  low  specific  gravity  ; urina  cibi  is  both 
heavier  and  darker ; whereas  the  urina  sanguinis  is  inter- 
mediate ill  its  characters. 
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It  is  often  a matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  total 
amount  of  some  one  or  more  solid  constituent  eliminated 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  effect  this  a sample  from 
the  whole  daily  secretion  should  be  examined. 

The  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
is  subject  to  variations,  depending  on  many  circum- 
stances, as  individual  iieculiarities,  the  amount  of  fluid 
ingested,  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ; it  may  be 
regarded  as  a rule,  that  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  a 
vicarious  action  exists.  Notwithstanding  these  varia- 
tions, a pretty  close  approximation  to  the  average  may 
be  arrived  at,  and  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  daily 
quantity  in  summer  is  about  30  fluid  ounces,  in  winter 
40  fluid  ounces,  giving  as  a mean  35  ounces ; the 
specific  gravity  in  health  varies  from  1015  to  1025,  the 
average  being  1020. 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  composition  ^ 
of  the  urine,  gives  as  the  mean  quantity  in  twenty-four 
hours,  52^  fluid  ounces.  This  number  was  deduced 
from  numerous  observations  made  by  different  indivi- 
duals in  this  country  and  abroad  ; the  variations  from 
the  mean  in  any  one  day  may  be  considerable,  although 
Avhere  the  health  is  perfect  they  seldom  extend  over  a 
lengthened  period. 

In  composition,  urine  may  be  represented  as  water 
holding  in  solution  certain  organic  substances  and  salts. 
Some  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  urine  in  health  are  those 
made  by  i\I.  Becquerel  on  several  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
wliich  are  especially  valuable  inasmuch  as  they  include,  not 
only  the  composition  of  this  fluid  in  the  1000  parts,  but 
also  tlie  total  elimination  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  arrived  at, 
reduced  to  English  grains  and  fluid  ounces  ; * 


* Semciotique  dcs  Urines,  par  M.  Becquei'cl. 
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Male. 

Female. 

Mean. 

Urino  of 
24  hours. 

In  1000 
parts. 

Urine  of 
24  hours. 

lu  1000 
parts. 

Urine  of 
24  liours. 

In  1000 
liarts. 

Quantity  of  urine  . 

-l-l  fl.  OZ. 

1000 

48  fl.  OZ. 

1000 

40  fl.  OZ. 

1000 

Density  . . . . 

1019 

1016 

1017 

Water  .... 

18949-G 

908-8 

20()42-8 

975-1 

19790-2 

971-9 

Solids  . . . . 

009-9 

.31-2 

528-0 

24-9 

508-9 

28-1 

Urea  .... 

270-7 

13-8 

240-4 

10-4 

2oo*o 

12-1 

Uric  acid  . . . . 

7-0 

0-4 

8-0 

0-4 

8-1 

0-4 

Fixed  salts  . 

150-5 

7-7 

130-0 

0-1 

140-3 

0-9 

Organic  and  Volatile  1 
Saline  Matters  . J 

181-1 

9-3 

149-0 

8-0 

105-0 

8-0 

Under  the  head  of  fixed  salts.,  chlorides,  phosphates  ’ 

II  and  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  are 
; included  ; and  under  organic  and  volatile  saline  matters, 
(.creatine  and  creatinine,  hippuric  acid,  colouring,  and 
I many  at  present  undefined  extractive  matters  are 
{grouped,  with  traces  of  ammonia  salts. 

As  we  shall  dwell  particularly  upon  the  alterations  of 
fsome  of  these  components,  and  especially  of  the  uric 
i acid  and  urea,  wdien  considering  the  urine  of  gouty  sub- 
jjects,  it  will  be  desirable  to  notice  them  a little  more  in 
( detail,  and  also  to  allude  to  some  of  the  more  important 
< characters  of  the  renal  secretion. 

The  demnty  of  urine  is  due  to  the  solids  contained  in 
j it,  hut  we  cannot  determine  their  quantity  by  the  specific 
|i  gravity  alone,  as  the  same  weight  of  different  substances 
gives  very  different  degrees  of  density.  When  the  whole 
■I  of  the  urine  of  the  day  is  collected,  the  diet  of  the  patient 
! remaining  the  same,  the  density  gives  a somewhat  close 
approximation  to  the  quantity  of  solids,  and  a tolerably 
accurate  deduction  may  be  drawn. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  health  the  urine  is 
acid,  although  at  different  periods  of  the  day  its  acidity 
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is  subject  to  considerable  variations,  depending  on  tlie 
state  of  the  digestive  process.  It  lias  been  clearly  shown 
by  the  late  Dr.  Bence  Jones  that  immediately  before  a 
meal  the  urine  exhibits  the  highest  degi’ee  of  acidity: 
that  which  is  passed  from  two  to  five  hours  after  food  is 
always  less  acid ; the  decrease  being  greatest  three  hours 
after  breakfast,  and  about  five  hours  after  dinner,  when 
the  lowest  point  is  reached  ; the  acidity  then  increases 
until  immediately  before  the  next  meal,  when  it  attains 
its  highest  limit ; animal  food  is  found  to  cause  a greater 
and  more  permanent  decrease  of  acidity  than  vegetable. 
There  is  one  fact  that  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
namely,  that  the  presence  of  uric  acid  has  no  influence 
upon  the  acidity,  which  probably  depends  in  health  not 
on  the  existence  of  any  free  acid  in  the  fluid,  but  upon 
the  presence  of  an  acid  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  colour  of  the  urine  in  health  bears  an  inverse, 
ratio  to  the  quantity  passed ; but  in  disease,  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  both  in 
quantity  and  composition. 

The  daily  average  of  urea,  according  to  the  above 
table,  is  258  gi’ains,  or  270’7  grains,  in  the  male,  and 
240’4  in  the  female.  Lehmann,  whose  case  seems 
somewhat  exceptional,  from  experiments  on  his  own 
person  found  that  when  living  on  a mixed  diet  he  passed 
500  grains ; on  an  animal  diet,  as  much  as  819  grains ; 
on  a vegetable  diet,  346  grains;  and  lastly,  on  non- 
nitrogenised  food,  237  grains.  In  this  country,  for  men 
in  health  and  on  good  diet  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
about  500  grains,  but  in  many  of  the  analyses  given 
below,  the  quantities  arc  much  smaller,  as  the  patients 
Avere  kept  on  a moderately  spare  diet,  and  Avere  not  able 
to  take  exercise.  Dr.  Parkes  gives  512*4  grains  as  the 
average  daily  elimination  of  urea  by  adult  males,  deduced 
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rrom  a very  large  number  of  analyses  by  English  and 
ooreign  physiologists,  the  extremes  being  28C  and  C88 
grains. 

Most  of  the  analyses  upon  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  comment  having  especial  reference  to  uric  acid., 
the  consideration  of  this  principle  becomes  invested  with 
•considerable  interest  and  importance.  We  have  seen 
irom  Becquerel’s  table,  that  eight  grains  is  the  average 
ijuantity  passed  by  the  healthy  human  subject,  and  many 
Lother  investigators  have  arrived  at  a similar  result.  Dr. 
William  Roberts,  in  his  excellent  practical  work  on 
Urinary  and  Renal  diseases,  states  that  he  found  in  three 
ihealthy  young  students,  living  on  a similar  diet,  and 
..under  similar  circumstances,  the  following  means  : — 8‘051 
rgrains,  3'462  grains,  and  G’071  grains ; and  that  Dr. 
lammond  found  in  his  own  case  the  daily  average  as 
igh  as  14 '14  grains. 

Uric  acid  in  its  free  state  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
ater,  requiring  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  parts;  it  is 
tfdso  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  How,  then,  does 
iit  exist  in  the  urine,  seeing  that  the  quantity  of  water 
jpassed  daily  cannot  hold  these  eight  grains  in  solution  ? 
lit  appears  from  more  recent  observations,  that  uric  acid 
i is  present  in  human  urine  chiefly  in  the  form  of  urate  of 
'^soda,  which  is  capable  of  existing  without  decomposition 
ji  in  a solution  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda ; hence  it  is 
i evident  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the 
i amount  of  acidity  and  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  present. 
1 The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bence  J ones  appear  to  indicate 
that  at  the  time  the  urine  is  very  acid,  there  is  but  little 
uric  acid  present ; and  when  uric  acid  exists  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  urine  is  sometimes  even  neutral  in  reaction.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  presence  of 
a urate  deposit  is  no  necessary  proof  of  an  excess  of 
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uric  acid  in  the  urine,  for  urate  of  soda  is  lield  in  solution 
in  smaller  or  larger  quantities  in  proportion  to  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  ; this  is  readily  shown  by  adding  a drop  or 
two  of  acetic  acid,  to  a dense  and  almost  neutral  urine ; 
if  much  uric  acid  be  present,  a copious  cloudy  deposit 
of  urate  of  soda  will  immediately  take  place,  which  is 
slowl}^  converted  into  crystallised  uric  acid.  The  same 
result  often  ensues,  when  a few  drops  of  cold  nitric  acid 
are  added  to  such  urine,  and  the  precipitate,  which  at 
first  appears  white  and  flaky,  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  albumen. 

Not  unfrequently,  if  the  urine  be  very  acid,  either 
from  containing  free  acid  at  the  time  of  its  emission,  or 
from  its  subsequent  formation,  uric  acid  becomes  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  rhombs,  more  or  less  coloured. 
Urine  which  has  given  rise  to  such  crystalline  deposits, 
contains  scarcely  a trace  of  uric  acid  in  solution  ; it  is, 
in  fact,  in  the  same  condition  as  after  the  addition  of  a' 
foreign  acid. 

The  digestion  of  the  food  has  a marked  influence  on 
the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  Dr.  W.  Roberts  gives  in  his 
work  the  following  table,  which  represents  the  amount  of 
uric  acid  passed  at  different  hours. 


Time  of  Day. 
(Dinner  nt  2 P.M.) 

Uric  nciil 
per  1000  grains  of 
li(tui(l  urine. 

Uric  aciil  per 
hour. 

Uric  acid 
l>cr  100  grains  of 
solid  urine. 

4 — 7 P.M.  Alkaline  tide 

0’40  grain. 

0'.3(!  grain. 

0-83  grain. 

9 — 11  P.M.  Aeidity  restored 

0-18  „ 

0-13  „ 

0-34  „ 

1 — 7 A.M.  Urine  of  sleep  . 

0-:i!)  „ 

0-10  „ 

O-fiO  „ 

Has  clinical  observation  thrown  any  light  upon  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  urine  in  gout  ? 

Some  authors  pass  over  the  subject  altogether,  others 
content  themselves  with  giving  a very  meagre  account  of 
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tlie  condition  of  this  important  fluid,  and  errors  and  dis- 
crepancies are  constantly  met  with.  Perhaps  the  most 
prevalent  idea  is,  that  uric  acid  is  thrown  out  in  excess, 
and  in  support  of  this  view  it  is  stated  that  copious 
deposits  of  uric  acid  and  urates  are  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  urine  of  gouty  patients,  that  the  appearance  of  brick- 
dust  sediments  has  been  regarded  as  almost  characteristic 
of  this  disorder;  added  to  which,  there  is  a prevalent 
impression  that  gouty  patients  are  liable  to  attacks  of 
nephritic  gravel,  a fact  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to 
strengthen  such  an  opinion. 

This  subject  is  treated  more  ably  and  fully  by  Scuda- 
more than  any  previous  writer,  and  the  substance  of 
liis  remarks  may  be  seen  in  the  following  quotations : 
“ The  urine  is  of  a deeper  colour  than  natural,  is  secreted 
scantily  with  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  patient’s 
drink,  and  on  cooling,  deposits  a pink  or  brick-dust  sedi- 
ment, with  much  mucus.  The  specific  gravity  is  increased 
beyond  the  healthy  standard.  During  the  most  urgent 
symptoms  of  the  paroxysm  it  is  usually  passed  with  con- 
siderable irritation,  both  as  to  frequency  and  sense  of 
heat.  The  pink  or  lateritious  sediment  appears  more  or 
less  in  every  portion  of  the  urine  during  the  inflammatory 
symptoms.” 

Again,  the  same  author  observes,  “ A deposition  of 
pink  or  brick-dust  sediment  on  the  cooling  of  the  urine, 
is  of  such  ordinary  occuiTence  when  any  active  symptoms 
of  gout  are  present,  that  its  connexion  becomes  forcibly 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  he  gives  it  the 
name  of  gouty  urine.” 

This  description  is  intended  to  apply  to  genuine  acute 
gout,  for  it  is  remarked  in  other  parts  of  the  same  work, 
that  “ it  now  and  then  occurs,  that  for  a day  or  two  before 
the  fit,  the  urine  is  passed  copiously  and  of  a pale  colour. 
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but  this  seldom  liappens  except  in  persons  of  a nervous 
temperament,  and  whose  constitutions  have  been  much 
Aveakened  by  gout,”  and  again,  “ in  several  examples  of 
chalk-stones,  both  in  the  hands  and  feet,  I have  found 
by  repeated  experiments  a deficiency,  and  sometimes 
total  absence  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  I must  add,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  patients  -of  this  class,  during  the 
paroxysm,  this  principle  has  existed  in  the  urine  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  a 
copious  deposit  of  pink  sediment.” 

The  above  statements  as  to  the  physical  appearances  of 
the  urine  in  different  forms  of  gout,  are,  I believe, 
essentially  correct,  and  my  own  observations  are  in 
accordance  with  them,  but  I consider  the  deductions 
usually  drawn  from  them  to  be  erroneous. 

M.  Berthollet  found  that  a few  days  prior  to  the  access 
of  a gouty  paroxysm,  the  urine  lost  its  natural  acidity., 
but  regained  it  before  the  termination  of  the  fit.  M. 
Fourcroy,  in  reference  to  these  observations,  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  urine  of  gouty  patients  should  be 
examined,  to  see  whether  the  uric  acid  was  likeAvise 
deficient  during  an  attack  of  the  disorder.  In  many 
Avorks  it  has  been  asserted  that  M.  Berthollet  found  the 
uric  acid  deficient  or  absent  at  such  times ; a statement 
Avhich  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  idea  that  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  uric  acid. 

I shall  divide  my  clinical  examinations  of  the  urine  in 
gouty  patients  into  three  classes  : — 

The  first  includes  analyses  of  the  urine  in  cases  of 
acute  gout;  the  second,  examinations  in  patients  suffering 
from  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  third 
class  Avill  be  found  the  results  obtained  in  gouty 
individuals  at  a time  Avhere  there  was  an  absence  of  any 
symptoms  of  their  disorder. 
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CLASS  I. — Urine  of  subjects  suffering  from  Acute 
Gout^  in  whom  the  general  health  was  usualhj  good  in  the 
’ntervals  of  the  paroxysms. 


-]|»Drociiring  these  cases ; for  few  become  indoor  patients  for 
Ai  simple  attack  of  acute  gout,  and  there  is  often  a great 
mendency,  among  the  labouring  classes,  for  the  disease  to 
wssume  quickly  an  asthenic  and  dironic  form  ; on  the 
»3ther  hand,  in  private  practice,  it  is  not  easy  to  procure 
•the  twenty-four  hours’  urine,  unless  the  patient  himself 
■takes  an  interest  in  the  investigation. 

I Case  1. — W.  R.,  a male,  aged  32,  having  no  visible 
wideposits  of  urate  of  soda  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ears 
|t:or  elsewhere,  has  for  seven  years  occasionally  suffered 
fiffrom  gout : in  the  first  attack,  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
jjoints  of  both  great  toes  were  specially  affected.  At  the 
ttime  the  urine  was  examined,  the  right  foot  and  ankle 
{and  some  of  the  smaller  joints  of  the  hands  and  the  right 
’Wrist  were,  inflamed  with  acute  gout ; there  was  also 
: {Considerable  febrile  disturbance  present. 

March  24, 185.3. — Urine  of  24  hours,  .35  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1019.  Clear. 

Amount  of  uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 6’95  grains. 

No  medicine  was  taken  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  The  blood  of  this 
I patient  was  found  to  be  rich  in  uric  acid. 

Case  2. — W.  B.,  a male  patient,  aged  4G.  The  attack 
i'  of  gout  commenced  at  night  in  the  ball  of  the  left  gi-eat 
P ' toe ; the  outer  side  of  the  ankle  afterwards  became 
B ; affected,  accompanied  with  much  pitting  on  pressure ; 
f ' febrile  disturbance  slight. 

Feb.  20,  185.3.  Urine  of  24  hours,  42  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1012'5.  Acid.  No 
I.  deiwsit  of  urate. 


In  hospital  practice  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 


Uric  acid  passed  during  the  whole  day  = 0*84  grain.?. 

I'cb.  21.  Urine  of  24  hours,  4(!  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1015.  Acid. 
Uric  acid  of  whole  day  = 1*84  grain.?. 
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Feb.  22. — Urine  of  2i  hours,  03  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1012,  Acid. 

Uric  acid  of  whole  d,ay  = 2‘52  grains. 

After  this  time  the  patient  took  colchicum  for  a day  or  two,  which  produced 
purging  ; the  medicine,  however,  had  been  discontinued  before  the  next  exa- 
minations of  the  urine  were  made. 

Feb.  20. — Urine  of  24  hours,  18  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1023.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  of  whole  day  = 2-.30  grains. 

Feb.  27. — Urine  of  24  hours,  36  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1015.  Acid, 

Uric  acid  of  whole  day  = 2’70  grains. 

From  Feb.  20  to  Feb.  22  the  gouty  symptoms  gradually  subsided  ; and  after 
the  latter  date,  little  else  remained  than  tenderness  of  the  parts  previously 
inflamed. 

The  blood  of  this  patient  was  shown  by  analysis  to  contain  much  uric  acid. 

Case  3. — J.  C.,  a male  patient,  aged  57,  suffering  from 
acute  gout  in  the  hall  of  both  great  toes,  and  in  several 
other  joints  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  A 
few  nodules  of  urate  of  soda  found  in  the  ears,  hut  in  no 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

May  2,  1856. — Urine,  24  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1024,  at  60®  Fahr.  Turbid  from 
urates,  but  clearing  with  moderate  heat ; it  contains  a distinct  trace  of 
albiuncn. 

Uric  acid  in  the  24  hours  = 3’76  grains. 

Urea,  ditto  = 320  grains. 

Tlic  blood  of  this  patient  contained  much  uric  acid. 


Case  4. — J.  R,  a male  patient,  aged  46.  Has  had 
several  attacks  of  gout  during  the  last  ten  years ; no 
apparent  alteration  of  any  joint  produced  by  the  disease ; 
but  in  one  ear  a single  spot  of  urate  of  soda  is  seen  upon 
the  helix.  When  the  urine  was  analysed  the  patient  was 
suffering  from  slight  but  increasing  gouty  inflammation, 
affecting  both  the  ankles  and  right  elbow.  During  the 
first  three  days  that  the  examinations  of  the  urine  were 
made,  no  medicine  was  taken  ; on  the  fourth,  colchicum 
was  administered,  and  continued  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days ; under  the  influence  of  this  drug  the  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  rapidly  subsided. 

Feb.  15, 1858. — Quantity,  58  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1020. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 8U2  grains. 
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Feb.  1().— Quantity,  58  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1020. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 8'12  grains. 

Feb.  17. — Quantity,  4:i  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1020. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 3‘44  grains. 

Feb.  18. — Quantity,  50  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1020. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 4‘00  grains. 

Feb.  1!). — Quantity,  59  fl.  ounces;  sp.  gr.  1020. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 2-95  gi-ains. 

Feb.  20. — Quantity,  42  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1020. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 0-17  grain. 

Xo  albumen  coirld  be  detected  in  the  lu-inc,  which  was  acid  in  reaction. 

The  blood  was  found  to  be  rich  in  uric  acid. 


Case  5. — T.  D.  M.,  a male  patient,  aged  50  years,  for 
more  than  twenty  of  which  he  has  suffered  from  gout ; 
several  small  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  upon  the  ears,  and 
many  of  the  articulations  have  chalk-like  deposits  around 
them.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1853,  several  joints  were 
swollen  and  red  from  acute  gouty  inflammation,  the  note 
of  the  day  being  as  follows  : “ Swelling,  heat,  redness  and 
tenderness  of  the  dorsum  of  right  hand,  also  of  both 
wrists ; considerable  pitting  of  the  hand  on  pressure. 
Right  knee  swollen,  red,  and  tender ; left  knee  affected  in 
a less  degree ; pulse  100,  rather  full  and  hard  ; skin  hot 
and  moist.”  On  the  11th  the  gouty  pains  had  almost 
subsided,  and  the  joints  were  somewhat  moveable  ; 
pulse  72.  Jan.  15th,  quite  free  from  pain  : pulse  04. 
Jan.  18th,  cured. 

On  the  8th,  twenty  minims  of  colchicum  wine  were 
prescribed  three  times  a day,  Avith  half  a drachm  of 
magnesia  and  fifteen  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  ; the 
opium  Avas  omitted  on  the  lltli  after  the  pain  had  sub- 
sided. The  urine  under  date  January  9th,  AA^as  passed 
betAveen  10  a.m,  January  8th,  and  10  a.m.  January  9th, 
and  so  on  for  the  remaining  days. 
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Date. 

Quantity 
fl.  oz. 

Sp.  gravity 
atl30“. 

Beaction. 

Appearance. 

Uric  acid  in 
24  hoiua : grains. 

1 

r Dark  claret  red. 

1 

Jan. 

9 

10-5 

1016-5 

Acid.  < 

No  deposit  and 

)■  0-5 

1 

[ no  albumen. 

i 

?? 

10 

26 

1014 

» 

Ditto. 

1-7 

11 

32 

1013 

( Lighter  colour. 

1 5-3 

55 

1 Uric  acid  deposit. 

12 

36 

1013 

55 

Clear  yellow. 

5-5 

5> 

13 

28 

1016 

Clear. 

5-5 

» 

14 

14 

1016-5 

55 

Ditto. 

4-0 

51 

15 

18 

1019-5 

55 

Ditto. 

3-3 

55 

16 

18 

1019 

55 

Ditto. 

3-6 

55 

17 

25 

1016-5 

55 

Ditto. 

3-4 

55 

18 

36 

1016-5 

55 

Ditto. 

2-9 

At  the  commencement  of  another  attack,  the  urine 
of  the  same  patient  was  examined  before  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine,  with  the  following  result : 

Quantity,  17  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1021.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 0‘425  grain. 

During  acute  attacks  the  urine  of  this  patient  always  gave  evidence  of  the 
jwesence  of  a small  quantity  of  albumen,  which  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
intervals. 

The  blood  was  examined  at  intervals  during  a period  of  some  years,  anc| 
yielded  abundance  of  uric  acid. 

Case  6. — B.  F.,  a male  patient,  aged  38,  has  suffered, 
during  the  last  seven  years,  from  five  or  six  attacks  of 
gout.  No  deformity  of  joints  and  no  visible  deposits  of 
urate  of  soda  in  any  part.  From  the  16th  to  the  Ifith  of 
January  suffered  considerably  from  inflammation  of  the 
left  knee,  both  hands,  and  right  great  toe.  The  urine 
was  uninfluenced  by  medicine  when  the  examinations 
were  made. 

Jan.  15,  1855. — Urine,  25  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1012,  at  60’  Fahr.  Acid. 

No  albumen. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 1'30  grains. 

Januaiy  16. — Urine,  30  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1010.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 1’95  grains. 

January  17. — Urine,  26  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1012.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 2 73  grains. 

January  18. — Urine,  39  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1011.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 2-14  grains. 

January  19. — Urine,  47  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1009.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 3-05  grains. 

The  blood  of  this  patient  was  rich  in  uric  acid. 
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Case  7. — W.  F.,  a male  patient,  aged  41,  lias  had 
■several  attacks  of  gout  daring  the  last  ten  years.  Some 
small  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  are  seen  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  left  index  finger,  but  none  on  the  cartilages  of 
the  ears.  An  acute  attack  is  now  passing  off  (March 
27th). 

March  27,  1858. — Urine,  24  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1024.  Acid  in  reaction.  Of  .an 
amber  colour,  and  depositing  a yellow  lU'atc  sediment  on  cooling. 

Uric  acid  passed  in  24  hours  = 5-20  grains. 

Urine  crystallised  freely  witji  nitric,  acid  from  the  large  amount  of  urea. 

.\pril  8. — Has  been  free  from  all  acute  symptoms  for  some  days.  Urine,  48  fl. 
ounces ; sp.  gr.  1017.  Acid.  Clear,  no  deposit. 

Uric  acid  passed  in  the  24  hoiu's  = U3C  grains. 

From  a review  of  these  results  it  will  be  observed 
that,  as  far  as  hospital  patients  are  concerned,  the  daily 
excretion  of  uric  acid  during  a fit  of  gout  is  not  increased 
' — nay,  often  notably  diminished  : taking  the  average 
normal  excretion  at  8 grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  seven  cases  just  detailed  the 
highest  amount  reached  was  only  8‘12  grains,  the  lowest 
-0’425  grain,  and  the  averages  of  the  seven  cases,  5'95 — 
2'05 — 2 '58 — 3'7G — 4'46 — 3 '28 — 3 '28  grains,  giving  a 
total  average  derived  from  all  the  analyses  3 '62  grains. 
Several  of  the  urines  were  high  coloured,  some  were 
turbid  from  urates,  and  in  others  there  was  a deposition 
•of  crystallised  uric  acid ; in  a few,  the  secretion  was  clear 
and  free  from  all  sediment 

The  above  results  were,  as  1 have  before  observed, 
obtained  from  hospital  patients,  and  I have  made  but  few 
analyses  myself,  nor  can  I find  any  made  by  other 
observers,  showing  the  daily  elimination  of  uric  acid  in 
acute  gout  among  members  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  although  I have  been  frequently  able  to  deter- 
mine this  point  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  disease. 

I am  convinced  that  the  prevalent  idea  that  there  is 
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always  an  excess  of  nric  acid  in  tlie  urine,  in  tlie  acute 
forms  of  the  disease,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  when, 
febrile  disturbance  runs  high,  the  renal  secretion  becomes 
scanty,  its  acidity  is  increased,  and  therefore  almost  the 
whole  of  the  uric  acid  becomes  deposited  and  is  rendered 
visible  to  the  eye  : at  the  same  time,  the  colouring  mat- 
ters of  the  urine,  being  combined  with  the  deposit,  add 
greatly  to  this  appearance  of  excess. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  patients  suffering  from 
acute  gout  do  not  excrete  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  tf> 
ascertain  whether  this  defect  depends  on  any  diminution 
in  the  formation  of  the  acid  in  the  economv,  or  on  its 
imperfect  excretion  by  the  kidneys.  This  question  is^ 
fortunately  not  difficult  to  answer,  for  in  every  instance 
above  recorded  the  blood  was  examined,  and  proof 
afforded  that  in  all  cases  there  existed  an  abnormal  , 
quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  serum  ; thus  proving  indu- 
bitably that  the  renal  organs  were  unable  to  excrete  the 
uric  acid ; and,  as  the  elimination  of  this  acid  was  shown 
to  be  under  the  average,  demonstration  was  afforded  that 
the  kidneys  had  lost,  at  least  for  the  time,  some  of  their 
normal  excreting  power.  In  many  other  diseases,  as  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  although  the  production  of  uric 
acid  may  be  gi’catly  augmented,  still,  the  kidneys  retain 
their  eliminating  power,  and  the  blood  is  thus  kept  free. 
The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, for  it  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  appearance  of 
a large  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  indicates  a con- 
taminated state  of  the  blood,  whereas  on  reflection  it  will 
be  evident  that  it  favours  the  opposite  view,  for  if  the 
kidneys  excrete  freely,  the  blood  has  a much  greater 
chance  of  remaining  pure. 

Another  result  obtained  from  the  above  analyses  shows 
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that  in  acute  gout  tlie  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  on 
•different  days  is  liable  to  much  variation  : in  the  early 
stages  of  an  attack,  the  excretion  of  this  acid  is  usually 
small,  it  then  gTadually  augments,  and  'when  the  fit  is 
passing  off  again  diminishes.  In  Case  4,  the  quantity 
was  greatest  during  the  first  two  days,  but  in  this  instance 
the  analyses  were  not  undertaken  until  the  disease  was 
abating, 

i\Iy  present  experience  on  the  subject  shows  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  acute  gout  the  urine  is  scanty,  and 
the  uric  acid,  measured  by  the  twenty-four  hours’  excre- 
tion, diminished  ; that  the  acid  is  thrown  out  in  much 
larger  quantities  as  the  disease  is  passing  off,  and  that 
then  amounts  even  above  the  patient’s  daily  average  may 
be  excreted,  forming  the  so-called  critical  discharges ; 
that  after  a time  the  uric  acid  iS  again  lessened,  although 
not  to  the  extent  observed  prior  to  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  attack. 

The  daily  amount  of  urea  was  estimated,  in  one  of  the 
above  cases,  and  found  to  be  320  grains ; a fair  average 
for  a patient  on  a low  diet.  The  elimination  of  the  urea 
in  gout  is  not  affected  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  uric  acid, 
although  I have  ascertained  from  repeated  experiments, 
that  the  blood  in  the  acute  forms  of  the  disease  usually 
contains  a small  amount  of  the  former  principle. 

Sometimes  a very  distinct  trace  of  albumen  is  i)resent 
in  the  urine  in  acute  gout ; this  occurred  in  two  of  the 
cases  above  quoted ; the  phenomenon  is  not,  T believe, 
at  all  common  in  the  early  attacks,  but  as  the  disease 
assumes  a chronic  condition,  and  especially  when  deposits 
of  urate  of  soda  are  seen,  some  traces  of  albumen  are  fre- 
(piently  present  during  the  fit,  although  in  the  intervals 
there  may  not  be  the  slightest  evidence  of  this  sub- 
stance. 
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CLASS  II. — Urine  of  subjects  affected  with  Chrome 
Gout;  the  majority  at  the  time  the  examinations  were 
made  having  no  very  urgent  symptoms^  hut  suffenng  frmib 
the  sequela  of  this  disease,  as  concretions  of  urate  of  soda 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  stiffened  and  defomied 
joints. 

Case  1. — J.  H.,  a male  subject,  aged  45  years.  Has- 
had  gout  for  fourteen  years;  deposits  of  urate  of  soda 
present  on  the  cartilages  of  the  ears,  but  the  joints  not 
deformed.  When  the  urine  was  examined,  he  was  suffer- 
ing in  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  also  in  the  right  knee. 
No  medicine  was  administered  at  the  time. 

Miircli  30,  1833. — Urine,  56  fl.  ounces;  sp.  gr,  1011.  Clear,  yellow,  not  giving 
rise  to  any  deposit ; a slight  trace  of  albumen  present. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 5‘78  grains. 

The  bloo<l  contained  much  uric  acid. 

Case  2. — J.  M.,  a gentleman,  aged  85  years.  Has^/ 
suffered  from  gout  for  fifty  years.  Concretions  of  urate 
of  soda  extensively  diffused  over  his  body  ; gouty  abscesses 
of  fingers,  discharging  chalk-like  matter. 

.lune,  185(>. — Urine  passeil  at  3 p.m.,  sp.  gr.  1017.  Tale  yellow;  cleai-;  gives 
evidence  of  a small  amount  of  albumen. 

With  hydrochloric  acid  this  urine  only  deposited  a few  crystals  of  uric  acid, 
rctiuiring  the  microscope  to  detect  them. 

'fhe  urine  of  the  same  patient  passed  during  the  night  was  pale,  sp.  gr,  101 S. 
Acid,  with  distinct  traces  of  albumen  ; and  gave,  when  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  only  a few  microscopic  crystals  of  uric  acid. 


Case  3. — W.  L.,  a gentleman,  aged  61.  Has  sufferetl 
many  years  from  gout,  his  hands  and  feet  much  de- 
formed from  the  presence  of  extensive  deposits  of  urate 
of  soda. 

May,  1837. — Urine,  passai  three  or  four  hours  after  dinner,  of  a pale  yellow 
colour;  sp.,gr.  1013.  Acid  in  reaction;  slightly,  though  decidedly,  allni- 
minoiis.  When  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  a few  microsc-opic 
<*rystals  of  uric  acid,  not  sufficient  to  collect  and  weigh. 
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Case  4. — A male  patient,  aged  52.  Has  suftered  from 
gout  for  many  years ; some  deposits  of  urate  of  soda 
seen  on  both  ears,  but  not  elsewhere.  No  active  gouty 
symptoms  at  the  time  of  the  urinary  examination  ; urine 
always  pale,  and  free  from  deposits. 

October  22, 1849. — Urine,  72  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1010. 

October  27. — Urine,  66  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1012,  at  60°  Fahr. 

Uric  acid  from  24  hours’  urine  = 0-38  grain. 

Xovember  4. — Urine,  62  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1009,  at  60“  Fahr.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  = 0'20  grain. 

The  blood  was  found  to  be  rich  in  uric  acid. 

Case  5. — R.  H.,  a male  subject,  aged  41  years.  Suf- 
fering from  chronic  gout  of  several  years’  standing  ; a 
few  nodules  of  urate  of  soda  seen  upon  the  cartilages  of 
the  ears,  and  on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  one  or  two 
fingers,  near  the  extremities.  No  active  gouty  symptoms 
present  at  the  time  the  analyses  were  performed. 

June,  1847. — Urine,  42  fl.  ounces;  sp.  gr.  1015.  Acid;  pale  in  colour;  very 

slightly  albuminous. 

Uric  acid  from  the  24  hours’  urine  amounted  to  only  a few  microscopic 
crystals. 

Many  other  examinations  of  this  patient’s  urine  were  made  mthin  the  course 
of  the  following  month  or  six  weeks  mth  a like  result. 

It  was  in  this  patient’s  blood,  at  the  time  above  referred 
to,  that  I first  discovered  the  presence  of  uric  acid ; from 
it  also  I was  enabled  to  crystallize  urate  of  soda  in  the 
form  shown,  Plate  V.,  fig.  4. 

Case  G. — D.  R.,  a male  patient,  aged  45  years ; has 
suffered  from  gout  for  more  than  ten  years  ; deposits  of 
urate  of  soda  observed  on  the  ears,  and  some  distortion 
of  the  hands. 

Urine,  65  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1014.  Clc.ar ; acid. 

No  uric  acid  could  be  obtained  from  the  entire  24  hours'  urine. 

Case, 7. — W,  B.,  a male  patient,  aged  52.  Has  suf- 
fered from  gout  for  many  years,  and  is  much  deformed 
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by  extensive  deposits  of  clialk-stones,  tlie  joints  also 
nmcli  stiffened  and  distorted.  Pain  and  tenderness  of 
<litferent  joints  almost  always  present,  and  there  are 
several  gouty  abscesses  discharging  chalky  matter. 
IMany  examinations  of  the  urine  were  made  at  different 
periods. 

September  1848. — Uiinc,  50  fl.  ounces.  Tale.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  obtained  fi’om  the  24  houa-s’  urine  = 0'5  grain. 

Deccmlier  9.— ‘Urine,  .36  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1014.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hours  amounted  only  to  a few  micro.scopic  crystals. 
December,  1849. — Urine,  60  fl.  ounces. 

Uric  acid,  from  24  hours’  urine,  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  weigh. 

February,  1860. — Urine,  60  fl.  ounces. 

Uric  acid,  from  24  hours’  urine,  amounted  only  to  a merc  tiiicc. 

In  all  the  examinations  of  this  patient’s  urine,  a distinct  trace  of  albumen 
was  detected. 

Case  8. — D.  M.,  a female  patient,  aged  39.  Of  spare 
habit;  although  the  first  attack  occurred  three  years 
since,  she  is  already  extremely  deformed  from  large 
chalk-like  deposits  about  the  hands  and  feet;  some  of^ 
the  joints  more  or  less  swollen  and  painful. 

1848. — Urine,  amount  not  ascertained;  pale;  acid;  sp.  gr.  1010;  slightly 
albuminous.  Wicn  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yielded  no  trace  of 
lU'ic  acid. 

Case  9. — W.  M.,  a male  patient,  aged  52.  Has  suf- 
fered many  years  from  gout ; at  present  has  considerable 
stiffness  of  joints,  and  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  upon  the 
ears  and  elsewhere.  No  active  symptoms  present  during 
the  time  of  the  urinary  examinations. 

Miirch  29,  185.3. — Urine,  36  fl.  ounces;  sp.  gr.  1016.  Cleai',  yellow  ; not  giving 
rise  to  any  deposit,  but  yielding  distinct  evidence  of  the  presenee  of  albumen. 
Uric  nci<l  in  24  hours  = 2'5  grains. 

'Hiis  i)aticnt’s  urine  was  examined  on  various  occasions  during  the  coiu’se  of 
many  years  ; it  frequently  gave  but  a mere  traee  of  uric  acid,  but  some  albumen 
was  always  present.  The  blood  was  also  analysed,  and  found  to  be  chargetl 
with  uric  acid. 

Case  10. — W.  F.,  a male  patient,  aged  38.  Has  hac 
several  attacks  of  gout,  at  first  implicating  only  the  ball 
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\ -of  the  great  toe,  but  afterwards  affecting  the  joints  of 
£ ibotli  upper  and  lower  extremities  ; a few  spots  of  urate 
lof  soda  seen  on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  left  index 
' rfinger.  No  active  symptoms  present  when  the  urine  Avas 
; >f?ubmitted  to  examination,  and  no  medicine  taken  at  the 


i ttime. 


AMayll,  18u4.— Urine,  :to-5  fl.  onnccs;  sp.  gi*.  1024.  Acid.  No  deporit.  No 
albumen. 


I 


Uric  acid  in  the  24  liours=  1’.34  grain. 

Urea,  ditto  =300  grains. 

’!May  12. — Urine,  32  fl,  ounces.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  in  the  24  hours=0'70  grain. 

Urea,  ditto  =333  grains. 

’M.ay  13. — Urine,  30  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gi\  1025. 

Uric  acid  in  the  24  hours,  too  small  in  quantity  to  weigh. 
Urea,  ditto  =344  grains. 

’ May  15. — Urine,  39‘5  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1018.  Acid. 

Uric  .acid  in  the  24  hours,  a trace  only. 

Urea,  ditto  = 358  grains. 

Blood  found  to  contain  much  uric  acid. 

Nearly  four  years  after  the  above  date,  this  patient’s 
1 urine  was  again  examined.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
1 analysis  the  gouty  attack  was  passing  off;  when  the 
i second  was  made,  he  Avas  quite  free  from  active 
! symptoms. 

M.arch  28, 1858. — Urine,  24  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1024.  Acid.  Of  an  amber  colour, 
and  depositing  yellow  urates  on  cooling. 

Uric  acid  passctl  in  the  24  hours=5‘20  gi-ains. 

April  8. — Urine,  48  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1017  ; and  giving  rise  to  no  deposit. 

Uric  acid  p.asscd  in  the  24  hours  =1 ‘36  grain. 


Case  11. — C.  F.,  a male  subject,  aged  38.  Has  suf- 
i fered  from  nuinerous  attacks  of  gout  for  ten  years  ; the 
first  feAv  Avere  confined  to  the  feet ; he  has  small  urate 
j spots  in  the  left  ear,  and  also  a semi-fluid  collection  of 
tlie  same  matter  at  the  side  of  the  left  foot ; some  de|)Osits 
also  on  the  right  little  finger. 

The  urine  was  first  examined  for  fourteen  successive 
days,  in  January,  1854,  the  patient’s  symptoms  at  the 
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time  being 
follow : 

very 

chronic. 

and 

the  results 

were  as 

Date. 
Jan.  4 

Quantity, 
Fluid  07.. 

57 

Sp.  gr. 
1012 

Reaction. 

Acid. 

Plivsl.  al  “f  y 

Apiwarance.  = 

^ * grains. 

Clear.  0'50 

» 5 

44 

1013 

!> 

0-05 

» e 

44 

1013 

0-(H) 

„ 7 

37 

. 1012 

?» 

0-14 

„ 8 

46 

1011 

>• 

0-(M» 

„ !' 

44 

1011 

•5 

0-(K) 

„ 10 

44 

• 1012 

0-71 

„ 11 

34 

1014 

*» 

0-0!l 

„ 12 

61 

1013 

,, 

2-40 

„ 13 

55 

1012 

0-00 

,,  11 

87 

1(H)9 

•1 

0-(K) 

„ 15 

81 

1011 

0-(M> 

.,  16 

73 

1015 

0-(K> 

„ 17 

84 

1014 

?) 

0-00 

The  experiments  were  again  repeated  in  February. 

Feb.  18. — Urine,  57  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  101 2‘5,  at  60°  Fain-.  Acid.  No  albumen. 
Uric  acid  eliminated  in  24  hours=l'22  grain. 

Urea,  ditto  =411  grains. 

Feb.  10. — Urine,  51  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1014,  at  60°  Falu\ 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  24  bours  = 0’71  grain. 

Urea,  tUtto  =392  grains. 

Feb.  20. — Urine,  74  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1010,  at  60“  Fahr. 

Uric  acid  climinatctl  in  24  hours =0'60  grain. 

Urea,  ditto  =356  grains. 

Feb.  21. — Urine,  50  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1015,  at  60°  Falir. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  24  hoiu’s=3*65  grains. 

Urea,  ditto  =384  grains. 

The  blood  of  thi.s  patient  was  found  to  contain  much  uric  acid. 


The  urine  was  once  examined  when  this  patient  was 
under  the  influence  of  colchicum. 

January  26. — Urine,  38  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1017,  at  60°  Falir. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  24  hours — no  trace. 

Urea,  ditto  =288  grains. 

Case  12. — C.  F.,  a male  subject,  aged  35.  Has  had 
a few  attacks  of  gout ; some  slight,  but  the  last  very 
severe,  induced  by  a serious  accident.  Small  concretions 
noticed  in  the  ears,  and  around  some  of  the  joints  of  the 
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No  acute  symptoms  present  when  the  examina- 
itions  of  the  urine  were  made. 


ingers. 


JJau.  21,  m-inc  57  fl.  oz. ; sp.  gr.  1012  at  60°  B'alu\ 


! 


22 

» 51  ») 

1013  ,, 

28 

,,  5!)  „ 

)> 

1014  ,, 

>> 

24 

V 50  „ 

1018-5  „ 

None  of  the  specimens 
gave  any  deposit  of  uric 
acid  when  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and 
allowed  to  stand  48  hours. 


'ITie  blootl  contained  much  nric  acid. 


! 


Case  13. — J.  P.,  a male  patient,  aged  43.  For  eleven 
'years  he  has  been  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  gout,  at 
ttirst  confined  to  one  great  toe  and  ankle  ; two  small 
( ileposits  of  urate  of  soda  seen  on  the  cartilages  of  ears. 
!No  active  symptoms  present  when  the  urine  was  ex- 
lamined, 

dan.  24, 1854,  urine  70  fl.  ozs. ; sp.  gr.  1012.  r The  tlirce  specimens  acidulated 
,.  80  ,,  „ 52  ,,  ,,  1011.  < with  hydrochloric  acid  gave  mere 

,,  81  ,,  „ 58  „ „ 1011.  ( traces  of  uric  acid. 

Tlic  blood  at  this  time  wiis  rich  in  mic  acid. 

Case  14, — Two  years  later,  this  patient’s  urine  was 
i again  examined  on  recovery  from  a slight  attack  of  gout, 
.and  when  no  active  symptoms  were  present  and  no 
medicines  administered.  The  examinations  were  made- 
chiefly  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  urea  eliminated. 

February  23, 1856. — Urea,  in  the  24  hours=286  grains. 


1 


24 

5> 

>• 

11 

= 213 

11 

JJ 

25 

71 

11 

11 

= 304 

11 

26 

11 

11 

11 

= 200 

11 

27 

— .j-ii 

11 

11 

11 

*»*)%/ 

11 

28 

11 

11 

It 

II 

11 

>> 

20 

11 

11 

11 

=302 

11 

March 

2 

11 

11 

11 

= 312 

11 

3 

11 

11 

= 264 

11 

»> 

5 

11 

11 

11 

= 262 

11 

6 

11 

11 

11 

= 234 

11 

7 

11 

11 

11 

= 287 

11 

On  several  of  the  above  days  the  urine  was  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ia 
order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  uric  acid,  bixt  on  no  occasion  was  a sufficient 
quantity  precipitated  to  (IRllect  and  weigh  ; in  fact,  only  a few  microscopic 
crystals  could  be  detected,  llic  blood  at  the  same  time  contained  a large- 
amount  of  uric  acid. 
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Case  15. — T.  C.,  a male  subject,  aged  57.  Gout  of 
about  twelve  years’  standing ; very  large  concretions 
observed  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ears  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

September,  1854. — Urine  pale,  of  low  specific  •'ravity,  with  a trace  of  albumen  ; 

when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  a mere  ti'acc  of  uric  jicid. 

Blood  contained  much  uric  acid. 

Case  16. — R.  W.,  a male  patient,  aged  53.  Has 
suffered  from  gout  for  fourteen  years,  the  first  and  two 
subsequent  attacks  were  confined  to  the  ball  of  left  great 
toe;  other  joints  afterwards  became  affected.  Has  noticed 
■deposits  in  ears  for  at  least  seven  years,  which  are  now 
very  large,  and  numerous  spots  of  urate  of  soda  are  also 
seen  on  left  lower  eyelid ; considerable  chalk-like  masses 
exist  about  the  hands  and  elbows,  which  arc  therebv 
much  deformed  and  crippled. 

dune,  1858. — Urine  pasf;ed  at  12  noon,  sp.  gr.  loll  ; distinctly  albuminouj. 

Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  no  trace  of  uric  acid. 

Case  17. — T.  F.,  a gentleman,  aged  64.  Has  had  gout 
for  twenty  years.  At  first  confined  to  the  ball  of  one  or 
other  great  toe,  but  in  course  of  years  gradually  travel- 
ling upwards.  Is  now  suffering  from  chronic  pains,  and 
lias  some  enlargements  about  the  fingers;  one  of  these, 
•on  heing  punctured,  gave  exit  to  a creamy  fiuid,  consist- 
ing of  crystallised  urate  of  soda.  No  deposit  upon  the 
-cartilages  of  ears. 

Urine,  80  fl.  ounces  ; pale  yellow  ; sp.  gr.  1018. 

No  trace  of  uric  acid  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  another  occasion,  the  urine  of  lliis  patient  gave  a motlcrale  deposit  of  uric 
■acid  crystals. 

A glance  at  the  foregoing  analyses  will  at  once  show 
that  there  is  a marked  diminution  of  the  uric  acid  in  the 
urine  of  patients  suftering  from  chronic  gout ; in  no  case 
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Hid  it  exceed  5 ‘78  grains,  and  this  occurred  on  one  day 
Willy ; the  next  highest  number  representing  the  elimina- 
tlion  of  uric  acid  is  3‘57  grains,  and  even  this  was  very 
exceptional ; the  total  average  of  all  the  analyses  in  the 
Bsecond  class  of  cases  is  exceedingly  low,  far  under  a 
ssingle  grain.  Several  urea  determinations  of  these  urines 
iwere  likewise  made ; four  in  Case  10,  where  the  quan- 
ttities  were  found  to  be  30G  grains,  333  gTains,  344 

J {grains,  and  358  grains,  giving  an  average  of  335  grains ; 
;iand  it  Avill  bo  noticed  that,  although  the  quantity  of  urea 
rremaiiis  nearly  constant  and  normal  in  quantity,  the  uric 
;iacid  is  not  only  exceedingly  deficient,  but  subject  to  the 
-greatest  fluctuations,  varying  in  the  four  davs  from  1’34 
.grains  to  a quantity  too  small  to  be  collected  and 
■.weighed.  Again,  in  Case  11,  four  determinations  of 
‘ rthe  urea  give  385  grains  as  the  daily  average,  with  but 
i;a  slight  difference  between  the  mean  and  extremes,  the 
mric  acid  during  the  same  period  exhibiting  the  same 
'violent  variations  as  in  Case  10;  namely,  from  3’G5 
; grains  to  0‘71  grain,  and  on  another  occasion  from  2 '4 
! grains  to  0‘0  grain.  In  Case  14,  the  urea  was  deter- 
1 mined,  with  one  exception,  on  twelve  successive  days: 
the  average  was  found  to  be  28G  gi-ains,  the  extremes 
being  213  grains  and  359  grains.  On  several  of  the 
. above  occasions  an  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the 
uric  acid,  but  in  no  analysis  was  a quantity  found 
! sufticiently  large  to  collect  and  weigh.  From  these 
!■  observations  it  is  evident,  that  in  cases  of  chronic  gout 
^ the  kidneys  may  retain  intact  their  function  of  excreting* 

! urea  from  the  blood  at  the  time  that  the  power  of  elimi- 
nating uric  acid  is  seriously  impaired. 

Another  fact  of  interest  shown  by  these  examinations  is 
■ ! the  frequent  presence  of  a small  amount  of  albumen  in  the 
: urine  of  chronic  gout.  In  ten  out  of  the  seventeen  cases 
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it  is  stated  to  be  present,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some 
■of  the  remaining  seven  it  might  have  existed,  as  its 
absence  is  not  always  speciall}^  noted.  The  quantity  of 
albumen  is  not  usually  large,  but  sufficient  to  give  a 
distinct  haziness  when  the  urine  is  boiled,  which  remains 
after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  com- 
mon appearances  and  characters  of  the  urine  in  chronic 
gout,  as  shown  by  these  and  other  examinations,  are  as 
follows : — 

It  is  rather  paler  than  healthy  urine,  of  lower  density, 
and  increased  in  quantity. 

The  amount  of  urea,  except  in  extreme  cases,  remains 
much  as  in  health ; the  character  of  the  diet  being  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  uric  acid  is  very  much  diminished,  and  liable  to 
be  excreted  in  an  intermittent  manner.  A small  amount 
of  albumen  is  very  frequently  present.* 

The  occurrence  of  deposits  in  the  urine  is  not  common ; 
they  occasionally  occur  during  the  cooling  of  the  fluid, 
either  in  the  form  of  urate  of  soda,  or  as  rhombs  of  uric 
acid,  more  or  less  coloured. 

CLASS  III. — Urine  of  indiriduals  occasionally  sitfer- 
iny  from  attachs  of  Gout;  examined  at  the  time  of 
complete  freedom  from  symptoms. 

Case  1. — The  first  three  analyses  were  of  the  urine 
of  a gentleman,  40  years  of  age,  rather  tall  and  stout, 
subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  gout  in  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe,  but  having  never  had  any  other  joint  affected  ; 
health  otherwise  good. 

* Dr.  Charcot,  in  bis  annotations  to  the  French  edition  of  this  work,  remarks 
tiiat  the  observations  above  made  have  been  confirmed  by  Lehman,  llanke, 
and  Bartels. 
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■IJannary  16,  1852. — Urine,  41'.5  fl.  ounces;  clear,  amber  colour;  acid;  sp.  gr. 
1024,  at  60°  Falir.  Contains  no  albmncn,  and  gives  rise  to  no  deposit  on 
cooling. 


Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 4'72  gmins. 

.January  1". — Urine,  43  fl.  ounces;  sp.  gr.  1022.  Acid.  Gives  rise  to  a light 
pinkish  coloured  deposit  of  urates  on  cooling. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours =6\'>0  grains. 

.January  21. — Urine,  47  fl.  ounces;  sp.gr.  1023.  Clear,  amber  coloured.  Mo 
deposit  on  cooling. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hom’s  = 3'85  grains. 


Case  2. — A gentleman,  aged  50.  Has  suffered  from 
gout  for  many  years,  and  lias  had  the  larger  joints  of  the 
body  affected  as  well  as  the  great  toe. 

February  12,  1851. — Urine,  60  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gi\  1014,  at  60°  Fahr.  Free  from 
albumen. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours=4'26  grains. 

A small  blister  applied  at  another  peiiod  yielded  a fluid  which  contained  a 
considerable  amount  of  uric  acid. 


. Case  3. — M.  C.,  a lady,  about  38  years  of  age,  who 
had  suffered  fi’om  atonic  gout  for  many  years,  but  is  free 
from  any  external  deposits  of  urate  of  soda,  and  from 
<leformity  or  stiffness  of  joints. 

I'rine,  42  fl.  ounces ; pale  in  colour ; no  albimien ; sp.  gr.  1019,  at  60°  Fahr. 
Urea  eliminated  in  the  24  hours=373  gi-ains. 

Uric  .acid,  ditto,  no  trace. 


Case  4. — J.  L.  E.,  a male  subject,  aged  48.  Has 
suffered  from  three  attacks  of  gout,  the  gi’eat  toe  being 
especially  affected  in  each  attack.  No  deposit  of  urate 
of  soda  visible  either  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ears  or 
any  other  part  of  the  body, 


February  21,  1864. — Urine,  58  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1015,  at  60°  Fahr. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 2-93  grains. 
February  23.— Urine,  88  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1080,  at  60°  Fahr. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours=l'23  gram. 

ditto,  =385  gi-.ains. 

hebniary  24. — Urine,  60  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1014,  at  60°  Fahr. 

Uric  acid  elimin.ated  in  the  24  hours =1 ‘82  grain. 

41rca,  ditto,  =335  grains. 
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February  2u. — Urine,  77  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr-  1011,  at  fi0°  Fabr.  |fl 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hour8=ldi9  grain. 

Urea,  ditto,  =370  grains. 

February  27. — Urine,  04  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1013,  at  C0°  Fahr, 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 0'19  grain. 

Urea,  ditto,  =338  grains.  jH 

'riie  blood  taken  during  the  fit  was  found  rich  in  uric  acid.  • 

At  the  time  this  patient’s  urine  was  examined  for  urea  fl 
and  uric  acid,  it  was  clear  and  free  from  deposits ; hut  fl 
during  the  attack,  whicli  was  very  severe,  the  urine  fl 
became  turbid  on  cooling  from  the  deposition  of  redfl 
urates  ; no  albumen  was  present  at  any  period.  fl 

Case  5. — T.  B.,  a male  patient,  aged  54,  has  suffered  fl 
from  numerous  attacks  of  gout,  chiefly  in  the  great  toe ; fl 
no  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  visible  in  any  part.  He  fl 
was  free  from  all  symptoms,  and  had  omitted  medicines  I 
for  some  time  before  the  examinations  of  the  urine  were-fl 
made,  but  a few  days  afterwards  he  had  a return  of  gout.  I 
The  patient  was  allowed  a moderate  amount  of  meat.  . fl 

May  11,  18.14. — Urine,  (10  fl.  ounces  : clear  ; acid  ; sp.  gr.  1019.  S 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hoius, — a mere  trace. 

Urea,  ditto,  =372  grains.  fl 

May  12. — Urine,  64  fl.  ounces ; acid  ; sp.  gi-.  1017.  fl 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours, — too  small  to  collect  and  weigh. 
Urea,  ditto,  =441  grains.  H 

May  13. — Urine,  74  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1016.  ;fl 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  horn's, — a mere  trace.  fl 

Urea,  ditto,  =509  grains.  fl 

The  semm  of  the  blood  examined  during  the  attack  was  found  to  be  rich  ii>  .fl 
uric  acid.  fl 

Case  G. — S.  N.,  a male  subject,  aged  G8.  Has  suffered  fl 
for  many  years  from  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  chiefly  in  fl 
the  gi’eat  toes,  but  other  joints  have  occasionally  been  fl 
affected.  fl 

February  21, 1854. — Urine,  55  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1013. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 1'93  grain.  j 

Urea,  ditto,  =317  grains.  f ^ 

February  22.— Urine,  50  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1014.  , ; 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours=2'28  grains.  ;!  ' < 

Urea,  ditto,  =312  grains. 
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February  23. — Urine,  44  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1014. 

Uric  acid  eliminatctl  in  the  24  hours=l'00  grain. 
Urea,  ditto,  =27.">  grains. 

Febniary  24. — Urine,  2!)  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr,  101  (i. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours  = 1 ‘48  grain. 
Urea,  ditto,  =234  grains. 

February  23. — Urine,  40  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1014. 

Uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  24  hours=2-72  grains. 
Urea,  ditto,  =2(59  gi-ains. 


Tills  patient  had  taken  small  doses  of  the  extract  of 
i-colchiciim  in  the  form  of  pills  for  several  days  previous  to 
’.the  21st,  and  on  the  22nd  was  ordered  to  omit  the  drug, 
on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  slight  diarrhoea ; this  con- 
: tinned  more  or  less  till  the  25th.  From  his  own  state- 
■ raent  there  was  no  loss  of  urine  during  that  time. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  cases  that  in  no  one  of 
: the  six  patients  did  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  in 
• the  twenty-four  hours  exceed  the  healthy  average ; in 
5 the  majority  it  was  far  below.  From  these  and  other  less 
V complete  examinations  I am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
i individuals  who  suffer  frequently  from  gout,  even  though 
: no  visible  deformity  or  deposits  have  resulted  therefrom, 

’ the  kidneys  lose  to  some  extent  their  power  of  excreting 
uric  acid,  and  that  the  blood  is  often  kept  impure  from 
its  presence.  This  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  extreme 
liability  of  such  patients  to  periodic  visitations  of  the  dis- 
' ease,  and  of  the  great  difficulty  in  effecting  its  radical  cure. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  these  individuals,  as 
well  as  in  those  suffering  from  acute  or  chronic  gout,  the 
urea-eliminating  function  of  the  kidneys  remains  compara- 
tively intact. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  Urine  in  Gout. — The 
urine  of  gouty  patients  sometimes  exhibits  microscopic 
characters  of  great  value  in  arriving  at  a correct 
prognosis  of  the  disease.  In  the  early  stages  of  gout  in 
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individuals  otherwise  liealthy,  the  information  obtainable 
I'rom  microscojiic  examination  of  this  fluid  is  of  little 
moment.  The  urine,  perhaps,  exhibits  a deposit  of  urate 
of  soda,  varying  in  hue  from  pale  buff  to  bright  pink,  or 
brickdust  red,  and  in  the  form  either  of  small  amorphous 
granular  masses  or  groups  of  spiculae  ; or  there  may  be 
sediments  of  crystallised  uric  acid ; or  the  two  may  be 
combined  ; but  as  these  are  frequently  noticed  in  other 
diseased  conditions  of  the  system,  the  information  they 
afford  is  slight. 

When,  however,  the  affection  becomes  chronic,  and 
more  especially  when  extensive  deposits  are  forming 
around  the  joints,  then  other  phenomena  are  frequently 
observed.  Along  with  the  small  amount  of  albumen 
which  we  have  found  to  be  so  common,  casts  of  tubes  are 
met  with,  generally  of  a granular  character,  and  consist- 
ing of  disintegrated  epithelium,  more  or  less  moulded  into 
the  shape  of  the  tubes.  Sometimes  these  are  seen  during 
the  acute  exacerbation,  but  not  in  the  intervals.  The 
appearance  of  granular  casts  indicates  that  a desqua- 
mative process  is  going  on  from  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes,  a change  closely  connected  with 
deficient  secretion  of  some  of  the  elements  of  the  urine, 
and  more  especially  of  the  uric  acid. 

When  the  disease  is  still  further  advanced,  a condition 
commonly  evidenced  not  only  by  the  fearfully  crippled 
state  of  the  patient,  but  likewise  by  the  occurrence  of 
other  more  serious  symptoms,  as  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and 
coma,  due  to  imperfect  elimination  from  the  kidneys,  then 
not  only  does  the  urine  become  permanently,  though 
perha|DS  slightly  albuminous,  but  the  granular  casts  are 
more  or  less  replaced  by  others  of  a waxy  or  fibrinous 
nature ; these  latter  forms  are  seen  in  fig.  7,  mixed  with 
some  of  the  granular  variety. 
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Several  of  the  cases  illustrative  of  chronic  desqua- 
niiative  nephritis,  related  by  Dr.  G.  Johnson,  were  the 
I subjects  of  chronic  gout. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  gout, 

• copious  deposits  of  uric  acid, 
or  urates,  are  seldom  met  with, 
and  the  urine  becomes  brighter 
and  more  natural  in  appear- 
ance; this  change  often  im- 
presses the  patient  with  the 
idea  that  an  improvement  has 
commenced,  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  kidneys  have  become  deficient 
in  their  power  of  throwing  out  uric  acid. 

W e have  already  alluded  to  the  intermittent  manner  in 
which  the  uric  acid  is  sometimes  eliminated  in  gouty 
cases.  For  days,  scarcely  a trace  may  be  thrown  out, 
and  then  suddenly  such  an  amount  as  to  be  rapidly 
deposited  in  a crystalline  form,  when  the  urine  is  allowed 
to  cool.  Lastly,  oxalate  of  lime  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  urine  of  gouty  patients,  but  as  it  is  found  in  so  many 
other  diseases,  its  presence  is  of  no  value  as  a diagnostic 
mark.  ]\Iore  commonly  it  is  found  in  octahedra,  rarely 
in  dodecahedra,  and  occasionally  in  the  dumb-bell 
variety. 

Although  I have  not  been  able  to  find  the  leisure 
necessary  for  making  many  further  quantitative  analyses 
of  the  urine  since  the  publication  of  my  last  edition, 
still  I have  had  full  opportunities  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  most  of  my  former  statements,  more  es- 
pecially in  cases  occurring  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  I 


Fig.  7.* 


* Fig.  7.  Casts  of  tubes,  some  granular,  some  waxy  or  fibrinous  in  character, 
drawn  from  a specimen  kindly  lent  by  Ur.  G.  Johnson.  Linear  magnifying 
power,  220. 
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feel  assured  that  the  presence  of  a slight  amount  of  albu- 
men is  very  common  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease ; 
on  a rough  estimate  derived  from  many  hundred  cases  1 
should  say  in  about  one  half ; in  acute  gout  it  is  less  fre- 
quent, and  often  disappears  after  the  paroxysm  has  sub- 
sided ; but  in  the  chronic  variety  it  is  usually  permanent, 
although  it  may  vary  much  in  amount.  Experience  has 
convinced  me  of  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  this 
state  of  the  urine  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
order. I am  no  less  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment as  to  the  deficiency  of  uric  acid  in  gouty  urine,  and 
as  to  the  defective  elimination  generally  bearing  a close 
relation  to  the  inveterate  character  of  the  malady. 

Before  concluding  this  subject  I wish  to  make  myself 
clear  with  regard  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  of  gouty  subjects.  I often  have  occasion  to 
examine  urine  which  is  said  not  to  contain  albumen,  and 
yet  I find  distinct  traces.  The  mode  of  examination  T 
adopt  is  to  put  the  urine  to  the  depth  of  about  three 
inches  into  a long  and  somewhat  narrow  test  tube,  and 
then  slowly  to  bring  only  the  upper  half  to  the  boiling 
point  by  means  of  a spirit  lamp  ; if  there  is  even  a trace 
of  albumen,  it  will  be  thus  discovered,  as  we  have  the 
means  of  comparing  an  upper  and  lower  stratum  of  tlie 
same  urine ; a few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  afterwards 
added  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  turbidity  is  due  to 
albumen — and  to  avoid  any  error  which  may  arise  from 
testing  a neutral  or  alkaline  urine.  In  chronic  cases  it 
is  a trace  of  albumen  which  is  to  be  expected ; and  its 
presence  is  an  indication  that  the  kidneys  have  probably 
been  attacked  by  gout ; the  existence  of  a large  quantity 
of  albumen  is  comparatively  rare. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


illTHE  Moebid  Anatomy  op  Gout  : — gbeat  impobtance  o5p  the  subject 

— CHANGES  IN  THE  JOINTS  OBSEBVED  BY  POBTAL,  MOBGAGNI,  DB.  MONEO, 
AND  OTHEBS — CEUVEILHIEB’S  OBSEBVATIONS — THE  AUTHOB’S  INVESTI- 
GATIONS— 1.  CASES  OF  CHBONIC  GOUT  WITH  EXTENSIVE  CHALK-STONES 
AND  DISTOBTIONS — 2.  SUBJECTS  EXHIBITING  POINTS  OF  DEPOSITION  ON 
THE  EABS  ALONE— 3.  CASES  IN  WHICH  NO  DEPOSIT  OB  DEFOBMITY 
EXISTED — 1.  WHEEE  ONLY  THE  BALL  OF  ONE  GBEAT  TOE  HAD  BEEN 
AFFECTED  WITH  GOUT — 6.  WHEBE  A SINGLE  ATTACK  OP  GOUT  HAD 
OCCUBBED  M^VNY  YTCABS  PBEVIOUSLY. 

It  is  commonly  remarked,  in  works  devoted  to  the 
|,  consideration  of  gout,  that  morbid  anatomy  has  effected 
pittle  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease ; 
iithat  although  alterations  of  structure  have  been  found  in 
jnmany  cases,  still  these  have  been  insufficient  and  too 
jiinuch  wanting  in  constancy  and  precision  to  be  depended 
lon.  I hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  show  that  at  the 
iipresent  time  this  remark  is  no  longer  correct,  and  that 
!‘the  study  of  those  changes,  which  I shall  demonstrate  to 
■ji  be  constant  in  all  cases  of  the  disease,  throws  considerable 
ililight  upon  the  true  nature  of  gout.  Considering  this  part 
'of  the  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  I shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  devote  considerable  space  to  its  investigation,  and 
■shall  endeavour  to  present  to  the  reader  all  that  is  impor- 
tant concerning  it,  some  portion  of  which  has  only  been 
satisfactorily  proved  within  a very  recent  period — I allude 
‘especially  to  the  early  changes  of  structure  in  the  joints, 
and  to  the  frequent  or  almost  constant  affection  of  the 
Nkidneys. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  changes  in  and  around 
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tlie  joints  occasionally  take  place  in  gout,  owing  to  the 
deposition  of  a chalk-like  matter,  principally  composed  of 
urate  of  soda,  but  this  phenomenon  has  generally  been 
looked  upon  as  rather  exceptional,  and  as  occurring  only 
in  individuals  who  have  suffered  from  the  cHeease  in  its 
most  inveterate  and  protracted  forms,  and  no  idea  was 
entertained  that  any  necessary  relation  existed  between 
gouty  inflammation  and  such  deposition. 

M.  Portal,  in  his  “ Anatomie  M^dicale,”  assures  us  he 
has  seen  the  synovial  secretion  of  the  consistence  of  jelly, 
or  even  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
plaster ; he  also  observed  the  bones  of  the  feet  covered 
with  this  white  matter  after  prolonged  and  severe  gout. 
]\Iorgagni  relates  the  same  in  his  account  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  joints  of  a Venetian  nobleman. 

Dr.  i\[onro,  jun.,  in  his  “Outlines  of  Anatomy,” 
remarks,  “ Tlie  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  feet  and 
hands  have  been  said  to  be  occasionally  converted  into  a 
white  substance  like  chalk  in  persons  who  have  been  long 
afflicted  with  gout,”  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medi- 
cal Communications,  1782,  Mr.  Plenry  AVatson  relates 
the  appearances  found  in  the  body  of  an  extremely  gouty 
subject  and  well  known  character,  a Air.  Aliddleton ; the 
most  important  points  of  his  examination  are  as  fol- 
low's : — One  of  the  great  toes  w'as  much  enlarged,  and 
on  dissection  the  ball  or  first  joint  w'as  found,  as  if 
encased  in  a bed  of  chalk,  like  a fossil  shell,  but  the  bone 
itself  w'as  neither  increased  in  size  nor  altered  in  struc- 
ture. The  joints  of  the  fingers  were  also  sw'ollen  and 
knotty,  each  knot  being  a lump  of  chalk,  and,  when  he 
played  at  cards,  he  used  frequently  to  score  up  the  game 
w'itli  his  knuckles.  On  the  middle  of  the  right  tibia 
there  appeared  an  oblong  tumour  resembling  a node, 
over  which  the  integuments  w'ere  very  thin  and  ready  to 
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: burst;  it  was  a mere  deposition  of  clialk  between  tlie  skin 
^ ,<nul  periosteum,  and  thougli  thick  and  large,  had  not  as 
^ vet  done  any  injury  to  the  bone. 

I Mr.  Middleton  had  complained  of  excruciating  pains  in 
his  head,  often  imagining,  he  was  tumbling  headlong ; 
this  was  especially  the  case  a little  before  his  death. 
' The  dura  mater  was  found  indurated,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  firm,  with  a clear  fluid  in  the  ventricles ; the  pia 
mater  was  pale,  and  on  its  outer  surface  Avas  a cream  or 
smooth  chalk-like  mucus.  The  heart  was  healthy,  and 
. also  the  thoracic  aorta ; the  aorta,  however,  was  ossified 
from  the  diaphragm  to  the  iliac  arteries.  The  kidneys 
were  much  diminished  in  size,  and  contained  hydatids, 

. and  the  outer  surface  of  the  right  kidney  was  studded 
Avith  little  bladders.  No  calculi  or  chalk  Avere  observed 
; . in  the  kidneys  or  urinary  bladder. 

The  synovial  fluid  in  the  joints  of  the  loAver  ex- 
tremities Avas  as  thick  as  cream,  like  a mixture  of 
chalk,  oil,  and  Avater,  but  the  cartilages  Avere  not  much 

I altered. 

In  the  lobe  of  one  lung  a small  stone  Avas  dis- 
covered, and  the  tracheal  glands  Avere  filled  Avith  Avhite 
matter. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Watson  Avas  not  at 
j all  aAvare  of  the  nature  of  the  chalky  substance  above 
I spoken  of,  and  had  no  poAver  of  chemicall}'^  distinguishing 
i deposits  of  urate  of  soda  from  those  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  therefore  Ave  have  no  proof  that  the 
: white  matter  in  the  bronchial  glands  and  the  small  stone 
in  the  lung  contained  uric  acid,  or  were  in  any  degree 
' related  to  the  deposits  in  and  around  the  joints,  or  had 
any  connection  Avith  the  gouty  disease. 

CruA'eilhier,  in  his  “ Anatomic  Pathologique,”  has 
given  a plate  delineating  some  of  the  appearances 
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observed  in  tlie  joints  of  a patient  suffering  from  chronic 
gout.  In  the  knee-joint  the  condyles  of  the  femur  were 
seen  to  be  covered  with  tlie  plaster-like  substance,  stated 
to  penetrate  to  the  bone,  and  the  same  matter  was  also 
noticed  on  the  synovial  fringes.  The  articulating  surface 
of  the  patella  had  the  like  deposits  arranged  more  or  less 
linearly ; on  its  anterior  surface  two  sub-cutaneous 
synovial  capsules  were  found,  the  walls  of  wliicli  were 
thick  and  cartilaginous  and  sprinkled  throughout  with 
white  points,  and  the  contained  liquid  had  the  appear- 
ance of  chalk  and  water ; the  fibrous  layer  covering 
the  patella,  as  also  the  various  tendons,  were  similarly 
affected. 

In  the  ankle  joint  a like  encrustation  was  observed, 
and  deposits  were  found  in  the  two  lateral  and  posterior 
ligaments ; the  lateral  and  superior  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus  w^ere  also  covered  with  the  white  matter. 

On  making  a section  of  the  astragalus,  Cruveilhier- 
observed  within  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and  at  a small 
distance  from  the  cartilage,  little  cretaceous  masses 
which  he  had  also  noticed  near  the  calcanean  surfiice  of 
the  bone,  the  neighbouring  cartilage  being  in  a perfectly 
healthy  condition  ; the  so-called  cretaceous  matter  was 
evidently  supposed  by  Cruveilhier  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  substance  on  the  cartilages  themselves. 
Small  masses  of  deposit  were  likewise  seen  in  the  adipose 
cellular  tissue,  which  covers  the  plantar  and  lateral  hices- 
of  the  os  calcis,  and  also  in  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  the 
foot  some  of  the  articulations,  .as  the  astragalo-scaphoi- 
dcan,  calcaneo-cuboidean,  and  astragalo-calcanean,  were 
nearly  free  from  deposit,  but  those  of  the  scaphoid  bone, 
with  the  three  cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones,  and  the 
cuneiform  bones  among  themselves  were  encrusted,  as 
likewise  the  metatarso-tarsal  articulations,  and  the  meta- 
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tarso-phalangeal  joint,  or  ball  of  the  great  toe.  Linear 
deposits  of  chalky  matter  were  seen  on  the  periosteum, 
around  the  metatarsal  bone  and  phalanges,  the  phalan- 
geal articulation  was  anchylosed,  and  the  cartilages- 
apparently  destroyed  from  deposition.  The  tendon  of 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  was  covered  with  the  concretion 
on  both  surfaces,  as  also  were  the  ligaments  surrounding 
the  great  toe. 


I 


; I 

? i 


The  thumbs  and  little  fingers  were  similarly  affected, 
but  the  intermediate  fingers  very  slightly  so  ; the  sub- 
cutaneous capsule  of  the  elbow  contained  a plaster-like 
matter,  the  joint  itself  being  healthy,  but  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  along  the  course  of  the  biceps,  and  even  within 
■ some  of  the  muscles,  granular  chalky  concretions  were 
I found. 

M.  Guilbert  in  his  work  (“  De  la  Goutte  et  Maladies 
' Goutteuses,”  1820,)  and  M,  de  Castelneau  (“Archives- 
; g^nerales  de  Mddecine,”  1843,)  have  also  published  some 
interesting  facts  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  gout. 

The  results  arrived  at  from  the  above  examinations 
may  be  thus  summed  up.  In  many  cases  of  severe  and 
protracted  gout,  deposits  of  chalky  matter  (urate  of  soda) 
occur  around  and  within  the  joints,  and  upon  the  surface 
of  their  fibrous  tissues  ; the  synovial  fluid  becomes  thick, 
now  and  then  even  of  the  consistence  of  putty,  the  joints 
are  either  partially  or  completely  anchylosed  by  the 
rigidity  of  the  surrounding  ligaments,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  especially  the  great  toe,  occasionally  se 
completely  surrounded  with  deposits  as  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  being  inclosed  in  a chalky  case. 

The  dissections  hitherto  given  have  been  confined  to 
gouty  subjects  who  had  suffered  from  the  disease  in  its 
most  severe  and  protracted  forms ; from  these  alone  we 
should  be  quite  unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
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•elusion  as  to  the  occurrence  of  any  constant  changes 
•during  gouty  inflammation.  Considering  this  a most  im- 
portant point  to  determine  accurately,  I devoted  much 
•attention  to  its  consideration  some  years  ago,  and  was 
•enabled  to  elucidate  satistactorily  the  real  nature  of  these 
•alterations. 

In  order  to  render  the  subject  as  clear  as  possible,  I 
will  shortly  lay  before  the  reader  the  results  derived 
from  many  autopsies  of  gouty  subjects,  some  of  whom 
<lied  during  the  presence  of  gouty  inflammation,  most 
however  in  the  intervals,  from  accidents  or  from  maladies 
totally  independent  of  gout ; in  commenting  upon  these, 
I shall  first  describe  the  alterations  seen  in  and  around 
the  articulations,  and  afterwards  treat  of  the  changes  in 
•other  structures. 

I. — Examination  of  .subjects  of  Chronic  Gout,,  icith 
extensive  chalk-stones. 

Case  1. — 1855.  AV.  M,,  a man  55  years  of  age,  a 
■compositor  by  trade,  not  known  to  have  any  hereditary 
predisposition  to  gout,  but  a brother  had  suffered  from 
the  disease ; he  had  formerly  indulged  in  malt  liquors 
4ind  spirits,  and  altogether  lived  rather  freely.  About 
fifteen  years  before  his  death  he  had  the  first  attack  of 
gout,  which  was  confined  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  ; 
•after  a time,  the  disease  became  more  general,  gradually 
<jreeping  upwards  until  nearly  all  the  joints  of  the  body 
became  implicated ; deposits  of  urate  of  soda  had  been 
■observed  for  many  years  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ears, 
and  around  many  of  the  smaller  joints,  especially  of  the 
hands,  some  of  which  had  approached  the  surface  and 
had  been  discharged  by  ulceration.  Alany  of  the  articu- 
lations were  anchylosed  and  otherwise  deformed,  and 
some  of  the  bursce,  especially  that  over  the  left  olecranon 
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{process,  were  much  distended  from  deposition  of  chalky 
1 matter,  the  elbow  however  was  less  swollen  than  that 
rreprescnted  in  Plate  II.  Albumen  had  been  detected  in 
Ihis  urine  for  some  considerable  time,  with  casts,  and  of 
Hate  the  renal  affection  had  much  increased,  and  had 
Ibeen  accompanied  with  some  oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
ttremities.  The  cause  of  his  death  appeared  to  -have 
Ibeen  exhaustion  from  the  almost  constant  presence  of 
‘gout  in  one  or  more  joints,  hastened  by  a severe  shock 
Jto  his  nervous  system. 

On  opening  the  left  knee-joint,  the  synovial  fluid  was 
i found  thickened,  and  on  close  examination  exhibited 
1 minute  white  specks  of  urate  of  soda.  (Plate  V.,  fig.  3.) 

' The  cond}’les  of  the  femur  were  extensively  covered  with 
t the  deposit,  not  simply  arranged  in  streaks,  but  occupy- 
I ing  a large  amount  of  their  surfaces,  except  at  the  outer 
] margin,  where  the  synovial  fringes  are  situated  ; the  end 
( of  the  tibia  was  coated,  but  less  freely  than  the  femur  ; 
.the  articulating  surface  of  the  patella  was  likewise 
encrusted. 

The  appearance  presented  when  the  joint  was  first 
examined,  is  accurately  depicted  in  Plate  III.,  fig.  3,  a,  b,  c, 
|.a  drawing  taken  from  a wax  model  made  at  the  time. 
Tlie  synovial  membrane  was  very  vascular,  and  numerous 
white  granules  could  be  observed  and  felt  upon  the  sur- 
face, consisting  also  of  urate  of  soda ; deposits  were 
likewise  found  on  the  crucial  ligaments  and  fibro-carti- 
lages.  The  right  knee  exhibited  in  every  respect  the 
same  peculiarities  as  the  left ; all  the  articulating  surfaces 
being  freely  covered  with  deposit,  as  well  as  the  fibro- 
cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  the  same  changes  were 
observed  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  fluid. 

]\Iany  other  joints  were  partially  examined,  as  the 
elbow-joints,  also  several  of  the  carpal  and  metacarpal, 
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tarsal  and  metatarsal,  and  phalangeal  articulations ; for 
the  most  part  the  surfaces  were  covered  with  a white 
coating  of  urate  of  soda.  The  ball  of  each  great  toe  was 
completely  encrusted. 

The  kidneys  weighed  respectively  2f  and  3 ounces 
avoirdupois ; were  pale  and  contracted ; the  cortical 
portion  shrivelled,  points  and  streaks  of  white  matter 
were  seen  at  the  apex  of  each  pyramid,  and  running  up 
in  the  direction  of  the  tubuli. 

The  appearances  exhibited  by  the  right  kidney  when 
laid  open  are  shown  in  Plate  III.,  fig.  4. 

Case  2. — J.  P.,  about  sixty  j-ears  of  age,  a strong- 
looking man,  six  feet  in  height,  had  been  a gouty  patient 
for  many  years,  with  deposits  upon  the  cartilages  of  the 
ears  and  around  many  of  the  joints,  some  of  considerable 
size.  Death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident. 

Many  of  the  joints  were  coated  with  white  matter  as 
in  the  previous  case.  The  kidneys  were  much  con- 
tracted, each  weighing  less  than  3 ounces,  and  exhibiting 
the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  upon  the  end  of  each 
cone,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  the  tubuli. 

Case  3. — 1852.  D.  B.,  aged  54,  not  inheriting  gout,  a 
man  of  steady  habits,  who  had  rarely  been  intoxicated,  but 
had  been  much  exposed  to  cold  and  w*et.  He  was  first 
attacked  with  gout  when  28  years  old,  in  the  ball  of  the 
left  great  toe,  and  has  had  numerous  attacks  since  that 
time  gradually  increasing  in  severity  : the  disease  was 
confined  for  some  years  to  the  lower  extremities,  but 
subsequently  the  fingers,  hands,  and  elbows  became 
affected ; he  first  noticed  the  formation  of  chalk-stones 
eight  years  ago,  after  an  injury  to  the  back  of  his  hand. 
Both  cars  are  studded  with  deposits,  the  wrists  enlarged 
and  partially  anchylosed,  the  feet  and  knees  swollen  and 
distorted,  the  latter  Hexed  and  almost  immoveable ; 
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numerous  sores  exist  about  the  diseased  joints,  giving 
rise  tp  a discharge  of  pus  mixed  with  urate  of  soda. 

This  patient  died  worn  out  with  suiferiiig,  and  ex- 
hausted by  diarrhoea  and  gastric  disturbance. 

The  articular  surfaces  of  nearly  all  the  joints  were 
• covered  with  a coating  of  chalky  deposit,  and  the  various 
ligaments  freely  sprinkled  with  it.  In  addition  to  the 
parts  more  usually  found  affected,  it  was  noted,  on  ex- 
amination of  the  left 
hip  joint,  that  the 
cartilages  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  and  of 
the  cotyloid  cavity 
were  also  thickly 
spread  over  with  the 
t same  plaster- like 
matter,  and  spots  of 
urate  of  soda,  as  de- 
lineated in  Fig.  8, 
were  present  in  the 
ligamentum  teres.  A 
few  minute  specks  of  the  same  nature  were  likewise 
found  on  the  arytenoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx  ; .there 
was  some  atheromatous  deposit  about  the  mitral  valve  of 
the  heart,  but  no  uric  acid  was  contained  in  it. 

The  capsules  of  the  kidneys  were  adherent,  the 
cortical  structure  diminished  and  not  easily  distinguished 
from  the  pyramidal  portion ; the  substance  was  soft  and 
fatty,  some  gritty  collections  were  found  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  left  kidney,  where  there  was  also  a small  uric  acid 
' calculus,  about  the  size  of  a pea. 

Case  4. — 1855.  H,  B.,  aged  48,  a musician,  father  and 


Fig.  8.  The  head  of  the  femur  of  D.  B.,  Khowing  the  deposition  of  urate 
of  Boda  in  the  eartilage  and  spots  of  the  same  in  the  ligamentum  teres. 
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mother  both  subject  to  gout.  For  eleven  years  of  his  i 
life  took  one  pint  of  port  wine  daily,  and  frequently  gin  ] 
and  water.  First  attack  of  gout  twelve  years  ago  in  j 
right  great  toe ; second  attack  six  months  afterwards  in  j 
both  knees ; in  subsequent  attacks,  which  took  place  at 
uncertain  intervals,  the  other  great  toe  and  both  hands,  3 
wrists,  knees  and  elbows  were  affected  ; there  was  much  j 
distortion  of  both  hands,  the  fingers  were  twisted  towards  ] 
the  ulna,  nearly  all  the  smaller  joints  enlarged,  some  pro-  j 
ducing  a grating  sensation  on  movement ; no  external  | 
deposits  in  ear  or  elsewhere.  j 

Urine  pale,  containing  a considerable  quantity  of 
albumen.  1 

The  patient  died  from  an  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  ] 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  metatarso-pha-  j 
langeal  articulations  of  both  gi’eat  toes  were  anchylosed,  I 
the  ligaments  around  the  joints  infiltrated  with  urate  of  j 
soda,  and  on  forcibly  separating  the  bones,  which  wefe  j 
united  by  bony  anchylosis,  a considerable  quantity  of  I 
deposit  was  found  at  the  original  site  of  the  joint,  and  in  j 
the  periosteum  around  the  bone.  The  first  phalangeal  j 
joint  of  the  right  great  toe  exhibited  only  a few  specks  of  j 
deposit ; on  making  a section  of  the  metacarpal  bone  j 
about  one  third  of  an  inch  from  its  extremity,  it  was  j 
found  infiltrated  with  chalky  material.  The  synovial  I 
fluid  of  the  left  knee-joint  was  transparent,  and  had  a j 
well-marked  acid  re- action;  the  articulating  surfaces  | 
were  covered  with  a white  layer  and  the  synovial  mem-  | 
brane  finely  sprinkled ; several  of  the  other  joints  were  | 
similarly  aflected.  j 

Both  kidneys  were  small,  the  right  weighed  2^,  the  | 
left  3^  ounces. 

The  capsules  were  very  adherent,  the  surface  very 
granular,  the  cortical  substance  much  wasted,  the 
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Kipyramids  reacliing  nearly  to  tlie  surface,  and  numerous 
■Avliite  streaks  were  observed  in  the  direction  of  the* 
’.pyramids. 

There  was  some  enlargement  and  fatty  disease  of  the- 
lilieart. 

Case  5. — 1859.  T.  B.,  a man  aged  50,  not  known  to 
i inherit  gout.  The  first  attack  was  22  years  ago,  and  he 
'has  had  numerous  and  severe  ones  since  ; for  the  last 
Tour  months  has  suffered  much  from  oedema  of  the  legs 
aand  scrotum ; urine  at  times  scanty  and  high  coloured,, 
‘but  occasionally  yery  pale  and  copious. 

August.^  1860,  has  had  no  acute  attack  of  gout  for 
eight  months,  at  present  both  hands  much  crippled,  many 
joints  anchylosed,  some  are  curved  backwards,  others  are- 
! flexed.  On  nearly  all  the  phalanges  there  are  consider- 
I able  deposits  of  urate  of  soda,  some  soft,  others  hard. 

I Both  great  toes  anchylosed  at  metacarpo-phalangeal 
('(articulation,  left  toe  at  second  joint  also.  A few  small- 
f- deposits  on  ears.  Urine  contains  a very  large  quantity 
kof  albumen. 

The  patient  died  with  symptoms  of  general  anasarca. 
The  only  joints  opened  were  the  left  knee-joint,  and' 
the  middle  joint  of  the  right  index  finger.  The  lower 
^ end  of  the  femur,  the  end  of  the  tibia,  and  also  the  patella 
were  covered  with  urate  deposit,  and  the  synovial  mem- 
'.brane  and  ligaments  around  the  joint  sprinkled  over  as 
I- as  it  dusted  with  a brush.  The  middle  joint  of  the  right 

fr  index  finger  contained  about  one  drachm  and  a half  of 
& mortar-like  matter.  Where  there  was  no  deposit  of 
urate  the  cartilage  was  destroyed,  and  the  bone  in 
jsome  places  quite  denuded.  On  making  a transverse 
- section  over  the  dorsum  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  same 
finger,  the  tendon  was  seen  firmly  imbedded  in  urate  of 
soda. 
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The  left  kidney  weighed  four  and  a half  ounces,  the 
surface  was  very  granular  and  presented  numerous  cysts  j 
containing  a glairy  fluid ; on  section  the  cortical  and  | 
interpyramidal  substance  was  found  deficient  in  cpiantity  ] 
n,nd  granular  in  appearance ; in  some  places  the  bases  of 
the  pyramids  were  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  ! 
inch  from  the  surface.  In  the  pyramids  there  was  a 
deposit  of  urate  of  soda,  producing  a streaky  appearance 
when  section  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  pyramids,  | 
nnd  a dotted  one  when  cut  in  the  other  direction ; the  1 
right  kidney  was  similar  to  the  left : the  amount  of  de-  \ 
posit  in  the  pyramids  was  somewhat  greater.  There  was  ' 
n large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  I 
with  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  cardiac  liypertrophy.  j 
I have  examined  several  of  the  smaller  joints  of  other  I 
subjects  of  inveterate  gout,  which  exhibited  upon  their  I 
surfaces  evidence  of  deposition,  and  have  made  sections  j 
in  various  directions,  which  have  enabled  me  to  trace  j 
the  deep-seated  origin  of  the  chalk-like  matter.  I 

Plate  IIP,  fig.  1,  represents  a horizontal  section  of  a j 
thumb,  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  deposits  j 
take  place,  and  the  cause  of  the  stiffening  of  the  joint  j 
and  subsequent  anchylosis.  It  will  be  observed  that  a J 
considerable  amount  of  the  chalky  matter  has  been  in  - | 
filtrated  into  ligamentous  structures  around  the  phalan-  | 
goal  joints,  which  alone  must  have  been  sufficient  to  pro-  | 
ducc  gi'eat  crippling.  I 

On  carefully  examining  the  drawing,  it  will  be  seen  I 
that  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  are  not  ad-  j 
herent  or  glued  together,  but  that  a cavity  is  seen  to  j 
exist,  the  matter  being  apparently  deposited  on  the  free  j 
surfaces  of  the  cartilages,  and  not  penetrating  their  whole  1 
tliickness  : the  same  appearance  is  also  presented  in  the  i 
phalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers  in  fig.  2 of  the  same 
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opiate,  wliere  the  disease  is  advanced  to  an  extreme 
--degree;  for  here  not  only  are  the  ligaments  around  the 
^4small  joints  affected,  but  deposition  has  also  taken  place 
'■within  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  in  the  tendons  them- 
*-selves,  and  on  the  periosteum,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
jproduce  complete  rigidity  of  the  finger,  and  bulging  of 
tthe  deposited  matter.  ]\[any  of  the  tissues  appear  to  be 
♦-entirely  converted  into  chalk-like  matter,  and  in  fig.  2 it 
'■will  also  be  observed,  that  a small  quantity  of  urate  of 
>soda  is  seen  within  the  substance  of  the  bone  of  the  first 
: phalanx  ; this  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  I have 
I met  with  a deposit  within  the  osseous  tissue,  but  even 
: here  the  deposition  appears  to  bo  in  immediate  connec- 
: tion  with  the  matter  in  the  articular  cartilage. 

As  Cruveilhier  stated  that  small  cretaceous  masses 
'■sometimes  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself,  quite 
1 removed  from  the  cartilage,  I have,  with  a view  of  test- 
iing  this  point,  made  numerous  sections  of  bones  taken 
I from,  different  gouty  subjects,  when  the  surfaces  were 
'■completely  encrusted,  but  in  only  two  cases  was  1 able  to 
b detect  the  slightest  traces  of  urate  of  soda. 

I consider  this  a question  of  importance,  having  a close 
^relation  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  believing  that 
• deposition  can  scarcely  take  place  in  a very  vascular 
tissue,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  one  whose  circulation  at  the 
time  is  active.  The  amount  of  deposit  in  the  finger  (fig.  2) 
is  so  extensive  that  the  blood-vessels  must  have  been 
considerably  pressed  upon,  and  probably  the  circulation 
in  the  part  was  extremely  defective,  and  the  cretaceous- 
looking  mass  in  the  metacarpal  end  of  the  bone  was  im- 
4 mediately  in  contact  with  the  cartilage,  which  was  itself 
^ completely  infiltrated.  I have  chemically  examined 
1-^  bones  where  the  cartilages  were  infiltrated,  but  could 
i never  detect  a trace  of  uric  acid  in  their  substance. 
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There  are  on  record  some  analyses  of  the  bones  of 
subjects  of  chronic  gout,  some  of  \vhom  are  stated  to 
have  had  tophaceous  deposits  about  the  joints ; one  was 
made  by  IMarchand  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  and 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  of  a person  with  chalk  deposits  on 
the  knees  and  elbows.  The  results  of  his  examination 
were  as  follows  : — 

Femur. 

riiospliate  of  lime 42-12 

Carbonate  of  lime 8-24 

I’hosphate  of  magnesia  ....  I'Ol 

Animal  matter 4()-;j2 

Fluorides  of  calcium,  sodium,  cbloi-ide  of  1 0.21 

sodium,  and  loss > 

Lehmann  also  analysed  the  bones  of  three  persons 
with  chronic  gout ; their  ages  varying  from  40  to  50 
years.  He  found  ; — 


1 

2 

.s 

I’hosphate  of  lime  .... 

. 3.’)- 10 

3.1-83 

37-22 

('arlx)uate  of  lime 

. . 8-41 

!»-82 

8-!K) 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . 

. 1-31 

1-05 

1-13 

Soluble  salts  .... 

. . 2-!»3 

2-03 

1-82 

Cartilage 

. 38-14 

38-20 

4()-o:i 

Fat 

. . 12-11 

13-37 

9-15 

will  be  seen  that  there 

was  no 

uric  acid 

in  these 

bones,  thus  confirming  my  owm  observations ; the  chief 
difference  between  gouty  and  healthy  bones  appears 
to  consist  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  earthy  matter, 
and  the  large  augmentation  of  the  fat.  Although  I have 
not  quantitatively  determined  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
bones  of  patients  who  have  died  from  aggravated  forms  of 
gout,  I am  convinced  that  it  often  exists  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  whether  this  change  is  related  essentially  to 
this  disease,  or  is  merely  dependent  on  imperfect  nutri- 
tion, requires  further  observations  to  determine  ; it  seems 
that  other  tissues  besides  the  bones  are  apt  in  these  cases 
to  become  the  scat  of  fatty  degeneration. 


Rnilius  niicl  Ulnn. 

43-18 

8-.>0 

0- iHt 
4.").9(! 

1- 37 
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One  point  in  connection  with  tlie  mode  in  wliich 
deposits  take  place,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  W.  13uTld,  and 
which  has  a considerable  bearing  upon  the  pathology  of 
gout,  or  at  least  of  its  local  manifestations,  is  the  fact 
that  urate  of  soda  avoids  contiguity  with  blood-vessels. 
Dr.  Budd  states  that  in  the  larger  cartilages,  such  as 
those  of  the  knee-joint,  immediately  under  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  at  the  point  where  this  membrane 
becomes  attached  to  the  border  of  the  cartilage,  there 
is  a rich  network  of  blood-vessels ; from  this  a series 
of  straight  vessels  arise,  which  pass  to  a certain  distance 
over  the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage,  forming  loops,, 
which  often  present  considerable  dilatations  ; wherever 
these  vessels  extend,  the  gouty  matter  is  either  very 
scanty  or  altogether  absent.  A margin  of  free  cartilage 
surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  deposit  seems, 
so  to  speak,  to  recede  before  the  blood-vessel.  This  is 
clearly  shown  iii  Plate  TIL,  fig.  3,  a,  where  the  mode  in 
which  the  deposit  has  taken  place  on  the  surface  of 
condyles  of  the  femur,  is  depicted. 

All  chalk-stones  probably  have  their  origin  in  fibrous 
or  cartilaginous  structures,  and  are  never  primarily  con- 
nected with  highly  vascular  tissues,  although  by  increase 
of  growth  and  the  pressure  thus  induced,  they  may  sub- 
sequently appear  on  the  surface  ~ they  are  first  observed 
externally  in  parts  of  the  body  where  these  structures 
approach  nearest  the  surface ; as, , for  example,  in  the 
ears,  on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers,, 
and  in  other  like  situations ; it  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  drawing  in  Plate  III.,  fig.  2,  how  readily  depositions 
in  such  parts  become  visible. 

The  same  remarks  especially  apply  to  the  white  specks 
so  frequently  seen  on  the  ear,  and  which  are  equally 
connected  with  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue. 
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II. — Examination  of  subjects  of  Gout.,  idth  no  appre- 
ciable deformity,  and  no  visible  deposits  of  chalk-stones, 
except  one  or  more  specks  on  the  cartilage  of  the  ear. 

Case  0. — The  subject  of  the  sixth  case  was  a man 
about  50  years  of  age ; lie  was  tall  and  strongly  made, 
and  had  died  of  some  acute  disease.  There  were  no 
appearances  of  deformity  of  the  joints,  the  movements  of 
which  seemed  to  be  performed  with  tolerable  ease,  and 
with  the  exception  of  three  small  nodules  of  urate  of 
soda,  upon  the  edge  and  fold  of  the  helix  of  the  right  ear, 
no  other  deposits  were  visible  externally. 

The  ear  being  more  closely  examined,  the  nodules 
were  observed  to  be  attached  to  the  libro-cartilage, 
bulging  outwards,  and  separating  the  integuments ; it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  detach  them  from  the 
cartilage,  as  they  appeared  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
.substance  of  that  tissue.  Under  the  microscope  the 
white  matter  exhibited  the  crystalline  appearance  before- 
alluded  to  (Plate  V.,  fig.  3),  and  consisted  of  urate  of  soda, 
united  wdth  the  elements  of  the  structure  in  which  it  was 
imbedded. 

Each  kidney  was  small,  under  three  ounces  avoir- 
dupois, and  much  contracted  in  size ; on  section,  the 
cortical  matter  was  found  to  be  very  deficient,  and  many 
white  streaks  of  urate  of  soda  were  seen  in  the  tubules  of 
the  pyramids:  appearances  which  will  be  more  fully 
described  further  on. 

As  there  was  so  complete  an  absence  of  deformity, 
and  merely  the  presence  of  a few  nodules  upon  the  ears, 
it  was  a matter  of  considerable  interest  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  joints,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda  take  place  upon  the  ligaments 
and  cartilages  of  the  articulations,  when  external  appear- 
ances would  not  indicate  their  presence. 
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The  left  knee  was  first  examined ; tliere  were  small 
patches  of  deposit  upon  the  surface,  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  as  likewise  in  all  the  other 
tendinous  structures  of  the  joint ; in  the  former  these 
spots  were  seen  on  the  superficial  layer,  extending 
through  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  ; the  patella  itself  was 


Fig.  9 * 

4! 

< • quite  free  from  this  matter,  although  sought  for  by 
^ making  sections  of  the  bone  in  various  directions  ; the 
I t cartilage  on  the  surface  of  the  patella,  which  is  turned 
i i inwards  and  forms  part  of  the  articulation,  was  of  con- 
f;siderable  thickness,  and  sprinkled  on  its  surface  and 
] 1 throughout  its  substance  with  small  white  points,  some 
ol  the  spots  in  the  interior  not  being  connected  with 
• those  on  the  surface.  The  articular  surface  of  the  femur 


, lig.  9 represents  the  end  of  the  femur,  showing  the  deposition  of  urate  of 
soda  in  streaks  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  condyles.  In  tliis  case  no  chalk-stones 
were  visible  externally,  except  two  or  three  small  spots  on  the  cartilage  of 
■;  one  car. 
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wxis  marked  on  both  cond}’les  with  a small  amount  of  j 
plastery  deposit,  apparently  smeared  in  streaks  over  the  ] 
surface  of  the  cartilages,  as  shown  in  woodcut,  fig.  9.  | 

The  tendons  at  their  point  of  insertion  into  the  condyles  j 
of  the  femur  were  also  encrusted,  especially  on  the  surface  | 
corresponding  to  the  small  indentations  in  the  condyle  of  | 
the  bone  ; the  semilunar  cartilages  were  freel}'’  sprinkled ; j 
the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial  ligaments  were  whitened  | 
externally,  and  on  section,  presented  in  their  interior  | 
large  spots  of  this  deposit.  The  articular  surface  of  the  | 
tibia  was  streaked  in  a similar  manner  to  that  of  the  | 
femur,  but  less  extensively ; some  patches  also  existed  j 
between  the  tibia  and  fibula.  | 

The  right  kuee  was  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  j 
left. 

The  great  toe  joint  was  found  to  be  extensively  dis- 
eased, the  articulating  cartilages,  as  also  the  surrounding 
ligaments,  being  entirely  covered,  and  the  urate  deposit 
forming  a complete  solid  case  for  the  joint. 

In  the  upper  extremities  the  following  changes  were 
observed. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  one  wrist  joint 
which  was  examined,  were  sprinkled  with  a white  deposit ; 
a small  nodular  deposit  existed  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna ; the  articular  cartilage 
between  the  radius  and  ulna  was  covered  with  white 
urate  deposit  on  both  surfaces,  so  also  were  the  articular 
cartilages  corresponding  to  the  wrist  joint  both  on  the 
carpal  and  radio-ulnar  portions ; over  these  surfaces  it 
existed  in  very  much  larger  quantities  than  in  the  knee 
joints.  The  fingers  were  variously  affected ; in  some  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  were  the  seat  of  the  deposit,  the 
tendons  themselves  being  completely  free ; in  others,  as  I 
the  index  fingers,  one  joint  had  the  articular  cartilage 
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.and  tendon  free,  another  the  surface  liealthy  but  the 
: tendon  with  a very  slight  deposit  on  its  surface  ; upon 
Jthe  whole,  the  tendon  and  ligaments,  especially  those 
unround  the  joints  and  at  the  points  of  insertion  into  the 
j heads  of  the  phalanges,  were  more  generally  affected 
itlian  the  articular  cartilages  themselves. 


The  ligaments  connecting  the  carpal  bones  with  one 
i another  and  also  with  the  metacarpus,  and  likewise  the 

* carpal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  especially  on  their 

• dorsal  surfaces,  appeared  to  be  one  mass  of  chalk-like 

• concretion. 

In  the  carpus  all  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  cuneiform, 
; semilunar,  and  scaphoid  bones  were  covered  with  a layer 
^ of  white  matter,  wdiicli  penetrated  and  encrusted  the 

• ligaments  uniting  these  bones ; the  ligament  connecting 
: the  semilunar  with  the  scaphoid  was  one  mass  of  this 
1 matter;  the  cartilage  on  the  surface  of  the  cuneiform  which 
; articulates  with  the  pisiform  bone  was  also  implicated. 

. All  the  cartilages  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  unciform, 

' os  magnum,  trapezium,  and  trapezoid,  and  the  corre- 
: spending  surfaces  of  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones  were 
: more  or  less  covered,  those  of  the  unciform  and  os 

magnum  particularly  so.  The  articulating  surfaces  of 
the  second  row  of  carpal  bones  with  the  metacarpal  were 
: still  more  uniformly  and  thickly  covered,  likewise  the 

* carpal  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal.  The  sheaths  of  the 
s flexor  tendons,  also  the  tendons  themselves,  were  super- 

* ficially  encrusted,  and,  in  places,  the  plaster-like  matter 
: extended  into  the  substance  of  the  tendon. 

The  following  were  the  appearances  seen  in  dissecting 
- one  of  the  fingers  of  this  subject,  in  which  the  disease 
i had  not  made  great  ravages,  as  some  of  the  cartilages 
were  unaffected  and  others  but  partially  injured. 

The  cartilage  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  ap- 
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peared  quite  liealtliy,  but  at  tlie  point  of  attacliment  of 
t lie  lateral  ligaments,  a small  amount  of  the  white  deposit 
was  observed  on  each  side. 

The  surface  of  the  first  phalangeal  joint  was  partially 
covered  with  a thin  layer,  but  much  healthy  cartilage 
Avas  visible,  and  chalk-like  deposit  existed  in  considerable 
amount  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  lateral  liga- 
ments with  the  bone.  The  same  phenomenon  was  seen, 
in  the  second  phalangeal  joint ; the  tendons  in  the  finger 
were  found  healthy,  but  many  spots  of  matter  were  seen 
upon  the  sheaths. 

Several  joints  in  this  subject  were  perfectly  healthy, 
for  example,  the  hips  and  shoulders,  and  the  left  elbow ; 
but  the  right  elbow  joint  showed  considerable  encrusta- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  humerus,  ulna  and  radius. 

In  most  of  the  affected  joints  there  was  some  thick 
white  synovial  fluid,  which  when  put  under  the  glass 
exhibited  a crystalline  appearance  due  to  the  contained 
urate  of  soda.  (Plate  V.,  fig.  3.) 

Case  7. — In  1858  I had  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
examination  of  the  body  of  a gouty  man,  who  did  not 
present  to  ordinary  observation  any  appearance  indicating 
the  presence  of  chalky  deposit. 

The  following  is  a short  history  of  his  case,  taken 
during  life.  About  44  years  of  age,  stout,  of  moderate 
height,  with  no  hereditary  predisposition  to  gout ; had 
always  lived  well,  and  drank  rather  freely  of  porter, 
occasionally  mixed  with  gin  ; had  been  exposed  to  some 
hardships,  and  been  laid  up  with  yellow  fever  in  Spain. 
The  first  fit  of  gout  occurred  twelve  years  before  his 
death,  in  the  ball  of  one  great  toe,  the  second  a year 
after  in  the  same  locality ; since  the  latter  date  he  had 
had  several  attacks  in  which  the  ankles,  knees,  elbows, 
shoulders,  and  hips,  were  affected ; his  death  was  very 
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uidden  and  depended  on  cardiac  disease;  the  heart  after 
Jeath  was  found  to  weigh  nearly  fourteen  ounces,  and 
Ihere  was  evidence  of  much  fatty  degeneration  of  its 
iissue. 

During  life  this  patient  was  free  from  any  stiffness  or 
leformity  of  joints,  and  no  concretions  were  visible, 
saving  two  or  three  very  minute  points  on  the  helix  of 
Ihe  left  ear,  none  of  which  were  so  large  as  the  head  of 
Hie  smallest  pin;  in  fact,  so  small  were  they,  that  only  a 
most  minute  and  special  search  would  have  enabled  any 
'9ue  to  discover  their  existence.  The  post  mortem  in- 
spection gave  the  following  results  in  reference  to  the 


loiiits. 

i I The  surfaces  of  the  bones  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
i |qoint  of  both  great  toes  were  found  completely  covered  as. 

fiif  with  white  paint ; there  was  also  some  redness  of  the- 
synovial  membrane.  The  right  knee-joint,  which  had 
^ |been  recently  inflamed,  exhibited  much  vascularity  both 
i:of  the  synovial  membrane  and  fringes.  The  synovial 
‘I  tiduid  had  a distinct  acid  reaction,  and  was  speckled  here 
^ and  there  with  white  points. 

I The  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  was  streaked  with 
i 'white  patches,  the  inner  also,  but  in  a somewhat  less. 
I ^egree ; that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  condyles  in 
I ^contact  with  the  synovial  fringes  was  free.  The  arti- 
j cular  surface  of  the  patella  was  irregidarly  spotted.  The 
t ^.head  of  the  tibia  was  streaked  similarly  to  the  femur, 
i 5 and  the  surface  corresponding  to  the  outer  condyle  had 
; " more  white  deposit  than  the  rest.  The  fibro-cartilages- 
; j'  were  found  strongly  infiltrated,  and  spots  6f  urate  of  soda 
i vwere  visible  upon  tlie  crucial  and  other  ligaments.  The 
i synovial  membrane  throughout  the  whole  joint  was  finely 
I '^sprinkled  with  minute  white  granules,  the  nature  and 
V ; structure  of  which  will  be  described  further  on. 
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The  left  kidney  was  notched  and  contracted,  and 
weighed  two  ounces  and  a quarter,  the  removal  of  the 
•capsule  caused  some  injury  to  the  cortical  portion,  which 
was  distinctly  wasted.  At  the  mamilla  of  each  pyramid 
white  points  were  observed,  and  streaks  of  the  white 
matter  seen  in  the  pyramidal  portion. 

The  right  kidney  weighed  three  ounces  and  a quarter, 
and  exhibited  the  same  appearances  as,  the  left.  The 
heart  was  enlarged,  some  atheromatous  deposits  were 
seen  on  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  and  much  fat  in  its 
muscular  fibres. 

Case  8. — In  1859  I made  the  autopsy  of  a man  57 
years  of  age,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  a severe 
accident.  He  had  suffered  previously  from  about  twelve  . 
attacks  of  gout ; the  early  fits  were  chiefly  confined  to  ' 
the  great  toes,  but  the  latter  had  implicated  the  knees,  ^ 
wrists,  and  hands.  With  the  exception  of  a single  speck 
■of  urate  of  soda  about  the  size  of  a large  pin’s  head, 
situated  upon  the  helix  of  the  right  ear,  no  external 
deposits  were  visible,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  any 
marked  stiffness  or  deformity.  An  examination  was 
made  of  the  right  hand,  which  had  been  seriously  injured 
by  the  accident,  and  amputated  during  life,  also  of  both 
great  toes  and  knees,  and  several  other  articulations.  In 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  each  great  toe,  the 
cartilages  were  completely  infiltrated  with  urate  of  soda,  f 
the  surfaces  of  the  sesamoid  bones  and  ligaments  ex-  ^ 
hibiting  an  appearance  resembling  fig.  10,  but  more 
strongly  marked ; many  of  the  other  joints  of  the  feet 
were  slightly  ifffected ; the  knees  were  streaked  with  the 
white  matter  to  about  the  same  degree  as  in  fig.  9. 
Nearly  all  the  surfaces  of  the  carpal  and  metacarpal 
bones,  as  also  those  of  some  of  the  phalangeal  joints, 
were  likewise  encrusted. 
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' The  kidneys  were  congested  and  granular,  each  weigh- 

Ijg  nearly  six  ounces  avoirdupois,  and,  on  careful 
icamination,  white  points  and  streaks  of  urate  of  soda 
tere  observed  at  the  ends  of  the  pyramids,  and  in  the 
section  of  the  tubuli.  The  urine  was  strongly  albu- 
iinous.  The  deposits  in  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 
rnovial  membranes,  and  kidneys,  on  microscopical 
inanimation  exhibited  a crystalline  appearance. 


III. — Examination  of  subjects  of  Gout,  in  toJiom  7jo  trace 
^chalky  matter  was  externally  visible. 

Case  9. — J.  S.,  a male  subject,  about  52  years  of  age, 
;dth  whose  previous  history  I am  unacquainted.  The 
ody  presented  no  deformity  and  there  was  an  absence 
f rigidity  of  joints,  except  of  the  metatarso- phalangeal 
rtrticulation  of  the  right  great  toe ; not  the  slightest 
ppearance  of  chalky  deposit  even  on  the  ears  was 
dsible,  although  carefully  sought  for.  The  joints  of  the 
pper  extremities  were  found  on  examination  to  be 
ealthy,  even  the  smaller  articulations  of  the  carpus, 
Inetacarpus,  and  phalanges  ; the  same  was  the  case  with 
^iie  hip  joints,  but  in  the  knees  the  articular  cartilages  of 
^iie  femur,  tibia,  and  patella,  were  freely  encrusted  with 
Jnrate  of  soda,  as  also  almost  all  the  bones  of  the  tarsus 
hnd  metatarsus,  and  some  of  the  phalangeal  articulations. 
1 The  ball  of  the  right  great  toe  was  anchylosed  by  the 
^arge  amount  of  deposit  in  the  surrounding  ligaments, 
ind  a mass  of  considerable  size  was  found  to  penetrate 
! nto  the  substance  of  the  first  phalanx.  The  astragalus, 
os  calcis,  tibia,  and  femur,  exhibited  no  appearance  of  this 
' natter  in  their  structure,  but  the  tissue  was  soft  from 


atty  degeneration. 

The  synovial  fluid  appeared  healthy,  no  crystals  were 
i^isible  in  it,  but  the  membrane  of  the  knee-joints 
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showed  a fine  sprinkling  of  white  points.  Some  of  the 
toes  were  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  point  where  deposition  first  takes  place  in  the 
joints ; in  no  case  was  it  observed  in  the  ligaments 
where  the  articular  surface  was  not  also  implicated. 
The  kidneys  were  small  and  shrivelled ; each  weighed 
three  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  the  removal  of  the 
capsule  caused  injury  to  the  cortical  portion,  which 
had  become  wasted.  At  the  apex  of  each  cone  white 
urate  points  were  observed,  and  streaks  of  the  same 
matter  were  seen  to  radiate  in  the  direction  of  the 
tubuli. 

Case  10. — I am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Clover 
for  the  following  observations,  which  were  particularly 
valuable  to  me,  being  the  first  made  on  a gouty  subject 
who  presented  no  deformity  or  external  deposits  of 
chalky  matter. 

J.  T.,  a gentleman  aged  75,  who  had  suffered  from 
gouty  attacks  for  thirty  years,  but  in  whom  the  disorder 
had  never  assumed  a chronic  form,  nor  induced  either 
stiffness  of  joints  or  other  appreciable  injury.  At  the 
time  I saw  him  he  was  suffering  from  obstinate  diarrhoea, 
which  caused  fatal  exhaustion.  Permission  was  given  to 
examine  one  great  toe,  and  the.  metatarso-phalangeal 
joint  was  found  much  diseased,  spots  of  chalky  matter 
being  seen  on  the  external  surface  of  the  ligaments  and 
in  the  groove  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle  ; when  the 
joint  was  opened,  the  rounded  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone,  and  the  cup-like  extremity  of  the  phalanx,  as  also 
the  sesamoid  bones,  were  discovered  to  be  much  en- 
crusted. The  surfiice  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  articulating 
with  the  internal  cuneiform,  was  healthy,  as  also  the 
pulley-like  end  of  the  first  phalanx.  The  synovial  fluid 
was  somewhat  thick,  alkaline  in  re-action,  and  the  syno- 
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Iwlal  mcmLrane  studded  with  minute  white  specks  of 
liimte  of  soda. 

Case  11. — W.  J.,  a gentleman,  aged  49,  a surgeon  by 
iprofession,  not  inheriting  gout,  but  wlio  had  evidently 
:iacquired  the  disease  by  free  living.  The  first  fit  occurred 
nabout  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  and  was  confined 
tto  the  ball  of  one  great  toe ; in  the  second  attack  one  of 
ijhis  knees  was  affected  as  well  as  the  great  toe  ; he  had 
fsulfered  altogether  from  eight  attacks,  but  had  not  had 
•■.«my  during  the  last  eighteen  months  ; once  only  did  the 
i'ldisease  extend  to  tlie  upper  extremities,  and  then  a single 
|<joint  of  one  of  the  fingers  became  implicated.  About  six 
lanonths  before  his  death  he  began  to  suffer  from  symp- 
itoms  of  hepatic  disease  and  afterwards  from  ascites,  for 
nvhich  latter  he  was  tapped.  His  death  resulted  from  the 
ikliaiThma  and  exhaustion  -ydiich  followed  the  operation. 

During  life  he  was  not  troubled  witli  stiffness  or 
(kleformity  of  any  joint,  and  not  the  slightest  appearance 
uof  urate  deposit  was  seen  either  upon  the  ears  or  else- 
vwhere ; in  fact  he  did  not  consider  himself  a very  gouty 
('Subject.  No  trace  of  albumen  was  present  in  the  urine. 

On  post  mortem  examination,  the  liver  was  found 
' Contracted,  the  capsule  thickened,  and  tlie  surface  of  the 
'mrgan  somewhat  uneven.  On  section,  the  structure  was 
'Seen  to  be  coarsely  granular.  Tliere  was  some  hyper- 
Itrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  atheromatous 
^deposits  on  the  aortic  semi-lunar  valves. 

Examination  of  Joints. — In  the  left  great  toe  the  head 
'■  of  the  metatarsal  bone  was  seen  sprinkled  witli  dc])osits 
<4  urate  of  soda,  as  was  also  the  cup-shaped  end  of  the 
^ first  phalanx ; white  patches  were  likewise  seen  on  the 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  sesamoid  bones,  and  the  liga- 
^ merit  had  a few  spots  upon  its  internal  surface.  These 
appearances  are  depicted  in  fig.  10. 
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Tlie  ball  of  the  right  great  toe  was  similarly  affected, 
and  in  about  the  same  degree.  The  synovial  fluid  in  $ 
both  joints  was  distinctly  alkaline  in  re-action  and  normal  f 
in  appearance.  f- 

The  heads  of  the  femur  and  tibia  and  the  articulating 
surface  of  the  patella  of  both  knees  Avere  pretty  freely 
sprinkled  Asdth  white  patches,  and  points  of  the  same  I 


could  be  seen  upon  the  synovial  membrane  throughout 
the  joints. 

The  kidneys  exhibited  the  peculiar  phenomena  so  com-  ; 
monly  seen  in  this  disease,  although,  I believe,  never  r 
before  ascertained  to  be  present  in  subjects  who  had  only 
suftered  from  a few  attacks  of  acute  gout. 


Case  12. — May,  1859.  A man  37  years  of  age,  a ‘ 
butcher  by  trade  and  not  inheriting  gout,  but  had  suf- 
fered from  it  for  ten  years,  first  in  the  great  toes  and 
afterwards  in  the  ankles,  knees,  and  Avrists;  of  late  as 
many  as  three  or  four  attacks  occurred  annually;  for 
some  time  he  had  suffered  from  much  difliculty  of 


* Fig.  10  represents  the  appearance  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  bones 
of  the  ball  of  the  left  great  toe  of  AV.  J.,  in  whom  only  eight  attacks  of  gout  had 
ever  occurred  ; no  trace  of  deposits  was  seen  externally,  and  no  appreciable 
stiffness  of  the  joints  or  deformity  cxistctl. 
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1 breathing-,  and  the  urine  was  albuminous  ; lie  died  from 
•peritonitis.  For  the  last  six  months  he  had  not  been 
1 troubled  Avitli  gout. 

Not  the  slightest  trace  of  external  deposits  of  urate  of 
tsoda  was  observed,  not  even  a speck  on  the  ears,  nor 

• was  there  any  deformity  or  stiffness  of  the  joints.  On 

• opening  the  metatarso-plialangeal  joints  of  each  gi-eat 
itoe,  the  cartilages  of  the  bones,  including  the  sesamoid, 
■were  found  much  encrusted  with  a white  deposit  of 
uirate  of  soda,  some  white  matter  also  was  seen  in  the 

1 ligamentous  structures.  The  phalangeal  joints  were 
j perfectly  free  from  the  disease. 

A very  slight  streaking  was  observed  in  the  right 
1 knee-joint,  and  on  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  surface 
of  the  tibia,  but  none  in  the  right  elbow  ; the  other  arti- 
t dilations  were  not  examined. 

The  left  kidney  was  short  and  thick,  capsule  very 
(Opaque  and  adherent,  and,  on  attempting  to  remove  it, 
ithe  surface  of  the  cortical  substance  was  much  injured, 
;and  exhibited  a granular  appearance.  Weight,  five 
(Ounces  avoirdupois. 

The  right  kidney  similar  in  appearance  to  the  left,  but 
^with  a large  cyst  on  its  surface,  extending  into  the 
( cortical  structure.  At  the  end  of  the  pyramids  of  both 
! kidneys  white  points  were  observed,  and  many  streaks 
i along  the  course  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi ; the  points  and 
j streaks  exhibited  a crystalline  structure  under  the  niicro- 
5 scope  and  were  composed  of  urate  of  soda. 

Case  13. — August,  1850.  J.  S.,  a man  aged  50,  who 

• died  from  the  effects  of  an  accident.  The  circumstances 
(.connected  with  the  casa  were  as  follows: — He  was 
t thrown  down  by  a cab,  which  caused  some  injury  to  the 
t right  knee,  and  a bruise  of  a slighter  character  in  the  left 

foot.  Gangrene  occurred  in  the  right  leg,  which  made  it 
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necessary  to  have  recourse  to  amputation  of  the  thigh ; j 
the  stump  became  affected  in  a similar  maimer,  and  the  1 
})atient  soon  died  from  exhaustion.  From  the  history  of  I 
the  case  obtained  from  his  wife,  it  appeared  tliat  he  had  | 
been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  gout  for  the  last  ten  J 
years,  affecting  principally  the  great  toes  and  ankles,  and  J 
now  and  then  a joint  of  the  upper  extremities.  He  had  I 
also  experienced  one  slight  attack  in  the  left  knee.  j 

The  pathological  appearances  discovered  after  death,  j 
as  tar  as  the  gouty  affection  was  concerned,  were  as  | 
follows  : — 

The  cartilages  on  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  and  j 
first  phalanx  of  the  right  great  toe  were  encrusted  with  j 
urate  of  soda  over  more  than  half  the  extent  of  their  sur-  j 
faces,  and  some  deposit  was  present  on  the  sesamoid  | 
bones;  specks  of  the  same  matter  were  likewise  seen  on] 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ligaments.  The  left  great  toe] 
was  similarly  affected,  but  in  a slighter  degree,  and  the  | 
ankle  bones  of  the  same  side  exhibited  white  patches'  of] 
the  salt ; no  trace  of  deposit  was  found  in  the  right  knee-  ] 
joint.  As  it  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  the] 
patient  had  experienced  one  slight  attach  of  gout  in  the] 
left  knee,  it  became  a matter  of  extreme  interest  to  ob-1 
serve  the  condition  of  this  joint,  and  ascertain  whether! 
any  morbid  appearances  remained  from  this  attack,! 
which  had  occurred  some  years  previously.  No  deposit! 
was  observed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  tibia  articulating! 
with  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  inner  condyle  of  thel 
latter  bone  was  likewise  free,  but  on  the  anterior  portion  j 
of  the  outer  condyle  a small  patch  was  seen,  not  exceed- j 
ing  a sixth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  about  half  an  inch  * 
in  length,  the  deposit  gradually  becoming  less  dense 
from  before  backwards ; in  the  notch  between  the  con- 
dyles a very  small  spot  was  likewise  seen ; a speck  about 
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tlic  size  of  a peppercorn  was  found  near  the  tuberosity 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle,  connected  witli 
the  lateral  ligaments.  A considerable  amount  of  urate  of 
■soda  was  seen  on  the  articulating  surface  of  the  patella, 
being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  outer  half;  a portion 
of  this  was  very  superficial,  but  some  was  deep-seated  in 


Fig.  11  * 

the  cartilage,  approaching  close  to  the  osseous  tissue.  In 
the  ligamentous  structures  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
patella,  minute  specks  of  the  same  salt  were  visible ; 
these  appearances  are  delineated  in  fig.  11.  The  only 
other  morbid  characters  presented  by  the  joint  were  a 
few  scattered  and  very  small  white  points  upon  the  under 
■surface  of  the  internal  semi-lunar  cartilage,  too  minute 
to  be  exhibited  in  a woodcut ; the  crucial  ligaments  were 
•quite  free. 

* rig.  11.  A knee-joint,  Bliowing  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  resulting 
from  one  slight  attack  of  gout  in  that  joint. 
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Both  kidneys  were  small  and  pale ; the  right  weighed 
three  ounces,  the  left  two  ounces  and  three-quarters. 
On  removing  the  capsules,  the  surface  presented  a 
gi’anular  appearance,  and  on  section,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance was  found  to  be  wasted.  A deposit  of  crystalline 
urate  of  soda  in  the  form  of  spots  and  streaks  was  seen 
at  the  mamilla  of  each  pyramid,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  tubuli.  The  urine  was  not  examined. 

Case  14. — C.  H.,  a man  50  years  of  age,  inheriting 
gout  both  from  father’s  and  mother’s  side  ; his  habits  had 
been  temperate,  he  had  an  attack  of  gout  four  or  five 
years  ago  in  the  ball  of  one  great  toe,  and  again  six  | 
months  afterwards,  but  never  had  more  than  four  or  five  I 
attacks.  j 

This  patient  had  suffered  for  the  last  six  months  from  j 
dropsy  consequent  on  cardiac  disease,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  gradually  died. 

On  section  there  was  found  much  deposit  of  urate  of 
soda  in  the  balls  of  both  great  toes,  but  no  other  joints  | 
were  affected. 

There  was  much  disease  of  the  aortic  and  mitral' 
valves,  with  considerable  cardiac  hypertrophy ; the  kid- 
neys appeared  healthy. 


IV.  Examination  of  a subject  in  icliorn  only  the  hall  ofg 
the  right  great  toe  had  been  affected  with  gouty  inflamA 

motion.  \ 

\ 

Case  15. — R.  R.,  a man  aged  50,  with  no  knownl 
hereditary  predisposition  to  gout ; during  the  last  ten] 
years  he  had  suffered  much  from  palpitation  and  diflicultyj 
of  breathing,  symptoms  depending  on  the  presence  ofj 
hypertrophy  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart ; he  hadp 
also  been  much  troubled  with  cough;  he  had  always^’ 
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lived  well,  and  had  drunk  freely  of  malt  liquors.  Three 
years  and  a half  before  his  death  a distinct  fit  of  gout 
occurred  in  the  ball  of  the  right  great  toe,  of  moderate 
severity ; and  a year  afterwards  a second  fit  in  exactly 
the  same  situation ; in  neither  attack  were  other  joints 
implicated.  From  the  time  of  the  second  attack  until  his 
death  he  had  not  the  slightest  return  of  gout.  ISio  albu- 
men was  present  in  the  urine.  A post-mortem  examina- 
tion revealed  considerable  cardiac  disease,  the  heart 
weighing  twenty-six  ounces  avoirdupois ; the  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle  were  much  thickened  and  the  aortic 
valves  covered  with  excrescences,  and  altogether  in- 
efficient ; the  kidneys,  weighing  six  and  seven  ounces 
respectively,  were  apparently  healthy,  with  the  exception 
of  a large  cyst  in  the  right.  The  metatarso-phalaiigeal 
articulation  or  ball  of  the  right  great  toe,  the  only  joint 
ever  inflamed,  exhibited  the  following  appearances  when 
opened ; — A moderate  amount  of  synovial  fluid  was 
present,  healthy  in  appearance,  and  distinctly  alkaline  in 
re-action.  A large  white  patch  was  seen  on  the  head  of 
the  metatarsal  bone,  occupying  about  one-tenth  of  the 
Avhole  surface,  and  when  carefully  examined  was  found  to 
consist  of  several  minute  patches  aggi'egated  together ; 
on  the  surface  of  the  cup-like  end  of  the  phalangeal  bone 
more  of  this  white  matter  was  observed,  occupying* 
perhaps  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the  cavity  ; the  deposit 
was  not  dense,  and  did  not  appear  to  cause  any  elevation 
of  the  surface.  The  articulating  surfaces  of  the  sesamoid 
bones  were  free.  These  appearances  are  represented  in 
fig.  12  C). 

Besides  these  deposits,  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
was  a very  distinct  sprinkling  of  the  same  substance  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments. 

The  con-esponding  joint  of  the  left  great  toe  was 
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healthy,  as  also  the  phalangeal  joints  of  both  feet,  and 
several  other  joints  of  the  body  which  were  examined. 
Fig.  12  (■)  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  cup  end  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  healthy  toe.  Tlie  deposit  shown 


Fig.  12.* 


in  the  drawing  was  examined  microscopically  and  chemi- 
■cally,  and  found  to  be  identical  both  in  form  and  com- 
position with  that  constantly  found  in  this  disease,  and 
which  Avill  be  fully  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


V.  Examination  of  a subject  in  whom  but  a single 
attach  of  gout  had  occurred.^  and  that  thirteen  yearshefore 
death. 

Case  1G. — E.  R,  an  ostler  and  coachman,  aged  45, 
had  always  lived  well  and  never  taken  more  than  four  or 

* Fig.  12  (*).  Drawn  from  the  ball  of  the  right  great  toe  of  It.  It.,  a patient 
who  only  experienced  two  slight  attacks  of  gout,  both  confined  to  the  joint  in 
question. 

Fig.  12  represents  the  appearance  of  the  end  of  phalangeal  bone  of  the 
corresponding  joint  of  the  left  great  toe,  in  which  no  trace  of  urate  of  soila 
existed. 
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five  pints  of  porter  daily ; did  not  inherit  gout  from  eitlier 
parent. 

About  thirteen  years  ago  had  an  attack  of  gout  in  the 
right  great  toe,  wliicli  lasted  for  about  a fortnight  and 
was  severe  ; with  this  exception  he  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  has  never  had  a return  of  the  gout. 

He  died  from  cardiac  disease  accompanied  with 
haemoptysis  and  juilmonary  apoplexy. 

The  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  right  great  toe 
was  found  much  encrusted  with  white  patches  of  urate  of 


soda,  the  cups  of  the  jihalanx  being  more  than  three- 
fourths  covered,  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  less  so ; 
on  the  phalangeal  joint  of  the  same  toe  a few  white 
spots  were  also  seen : these  appearances  are  accurately 
depicted  in  fig.  13. 

Ihe  patient  had  only  spoken  of  the  gout  as  affecting 
the  right  great  toe,  and  he  particularly  remarked  on  the 
intensity  of  the  pain  in  that  part ; however,  on  opening 
the  first  joint  of  the  left  great  toe  a few  specks  were 
seen;  and  one  minute  point  in  the  phalangeal  joint ; the 

1 ig.  1.}.  A drawing  from  the  right  great  toe  of  E.  K.,  a man  who  had  but 
a single  attack  of  gout  1.^  years  before  death. 

t 1' ig.  14.  The  metatai-so-phalangeal  joint  of  left  great  toe,  from  the  same 
man  from  whom  fig.  13  was  drawn. 
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appearance  in  tlie  former  joint  is  delineated  in  fig.  14. 
The  knees  contained  no  trace  of  deposit,  nor  was  any 
discovered  in  any  other  joint  inspected. 

The  kidneys  were  congested,  weighing  6^  ounces  each, 
and  no  white  points  or  streaks  were  observed  in  them. 


CHAPTEK  Vn. 


3I0EBID  jVlfATOMY  OF  GOtTT  COKTIXUED  : — DEDUCTIONS  DRAWN  FROM  THE 
CASES  RELATED  IN  THE  LAST  CHAPTER — PROOFS  OF  THE  INVARIABLE 
DEPOSITION  OF  CHALKY  MATTER  IN  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  TRUE  GOUT 
— MICROSCOPIC  AND  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  GOITTY  DEPOSITS  IN 
DIFFERENT  STRUCTURES — IN  ARTICULAR  C^UITILAGE — SYNOVIAL  MEM- 
BR^INE  — FIBROUS  TISSUE — ANCHYLOSIS  OF  GREAT  TOE  — CHjVNGES  IN 
THE  KIDNEYS  OF  GOUTY  SUBJECTS  : 1.  IN  THE  CHRONIC  FORMS  OF  THE 
MALADY  ; 2.  IN  THE  EARLY  STAGES — DEPOSITS  IN  OTHER  SITUATIONS — 
MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  LOWER  ANIMALS  IN  RELATION  TO  URIC  ACID. 

From  au  investigation  of  the  plienoniena  brought  to 
Jight  in  the  last  chapter,  more  especially  with  regard  to 
■cases  of  gout  in  which  no  appreciable  deformity  or  rigidity 
of  joints  existed  during  life,  some  very  important  deduc- 
tions may  be  draAvn  ; deductions  which  cannot  fail  to 
•exercise  a strong  influence  upon  our  views  of  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  which  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  explain. 

In  the  examination  of  the  first  class  of  cases — namely, 
subjects  of  chronic  gout,  with  extensive  chalkstones — the 
results  of  my  observations,  as  far  as  the  appearances  to 
the  naked  eye  are  concerned,  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently detailed  ; such,  for  instance,  as  the  more  or  less 
complete  encrustation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  with 
urate  of  soda,  the  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  liga- 
ments, deposits  within  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  and 
occasionally  along  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the 
muscles ; and  Dr.  Charcot  has  found  it  even  in  the 
sheaths  of  nerves.  After  a time,  when  the  secretion  of 
urate  of  soda  into  the  tissues  increases,  neighbouring  parts 
are  pressed  upon,  atrophied,  and  absorbed  and  the 
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deposited  matter  slowly  approaches  the  surface,  usually 
in  a semi-fluid  form  at  first,  hut  gradually  becoming  solid 
and  chalk-like  from  the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid  por- 
tion. When  there  is  only  an  integument  covering  the- 
cartilage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  helix  of  the  ear,  the 
deposit  makes  its  appearance  at  the  surface  soon  after  its 
secretion,  but  when  many  other  structures  are  interposed,, 
a considerable  time  elapses  before  this  occurs,  and  the 
deposited  matter  may  undergo  considerable  hardening 
from  absorption.  The  only  point  in  which  my  observa- 
tions differ  from  those  of  Cruveilhier  has  reference  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  deposit  within  the  substance  of 
the  bones  altogether  independently  of  the  cartilage. 
Cruveilhier  found  it  in  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  and 
patella  ; [ have  frequently  searched  in  these  situations, 
but  have  never  seen  it  except  in  direct  connection  with 
the  cartilage,  although  in  some  of  the  phalanges  it  had 
penetrated  to  a considerable  depth,  and  the  osseous 
tissue  had  become  much  pressed  upon  and  atrophied. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  when  no  appreciable 
deformity  was  present  during  life,  and  no  chalkstones 
except  one  or  two  on  the  cartilage  of  the  ears,  the 
examination  brought  to  light  the  fact,  unknown,  I believe, 
before,  that  extensive  deposits  may  take  place  within  the  \ 
joints  without  corresponding  external  manifestation ; and 
also  suggested  the  probability  that  a close  relation  exists 
between  the  presence  of  the  deposit  and  the  occurrence 
of  true  gouty  inflammation ; for  in  Case  C the  joints  less 
commonly  implicated  were  free  from  deposit,  as  both  hip 
and  shoulder-joints,  and  one  elbow,  whereas  the  joints 
more  frequently  affected  with  gout  were  found  encrusted. 

As  the  history  of  the  case  was  unknown,  there  were  no 
means  of  positively  ascertaining  which  joints  had  been 
inflamed  during  life. 
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In  the  third  class,  wlien  not  a trace  of  external  deposit 
was  perceptible,  it  was  likewise  demonstrated  that  the 
cartilages  and  other  structures  of  the  joints  may  be  in- 
filtrated with  urate  of  soda. 

In  Case  10  one  great  toe  only  was  examined,  and  hero 
the  interesting  fact  was  elicited,  that  the  articular  carti- 
lages of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  may  be  com- 
pletely encrusted,  the  surrounding  ligamentous  tissues 
freely  sprinkled,  and  still  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  with  the  tarsus,  and  likewise  the  jdialan- 
; geal  joint,  remain  free  from  disease  ; this  I have  seen  in 
< other  instances,  and  it  exemplifies  the  great  tendency  of 
: gout  to  select  one  joint  in  preference  to  others. 

In  Case  9 many  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  were 
affected,  but  there  was  complete  freedom  of  the  upper 
i limbs  and  hip  joints ; thus  pointing  to  the  same  conclu- 
jsions  as  Case  6,  but  in  a still  more  marked  degree. 

By  Case  11  we  are  enabled  to  confirm  in  a remark- 
i able  manner  the  conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  cases 
{ point.  The  history  was  well  known  ; the  patient  had 
*been  a medical  man,  and  could  give  the  details  with 
^ accuracy,  and  it  was  positively  ascertained  that  he  had 
' experienced  but  eight  fits  of  gout,  and  these  had  been 
'Spread  over  a period  of  thirteen  years;  once  only  was  a 
finger  afiected,  the  remaining  attacks . being  confined  to 
the  great  toes,  feet,  and  knees.  In  this  case  the  examin- 
ation showed  an  encrustation  of  all  the  joints  known 
to  have  been  implicated,  and  freedom  of  the  rest,  and 
thus  j3roved  almost  to  demonstration  that  gouty  in- 
flammation is  invarialjly  accompanied  with  deposition  of 
urate  of  soda. 

In  Case  15  this  fact  was  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  for  the  patient  had  only  experienced  the  disease 
in  a single  joint,  the  ball  of  one  great  toe,  and  even  in 
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this  it  had  not  been  severe  ; still  the  surfaces  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  and  phalanx  were  sprinkled  over  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  a spot  was  likewise  observed  on  the 
ligament. 

Cases  13  and  16,  however,  establish  the  fact  abso- 
lutely. In  Case  13  evidence  was  obtained  during  life 
that  the  left  knee  had  been  only  once  affected  with  gout, 
and  then  very  slightly,  the  right  knee  having  been  always 
quite  free  from  the  disease;  the  post-mortem  examination 
demonstrated  a slight  deposit  in  the  structures  of  the  left 
knee,  but  none  in  the  right ; and,  lastly,  in  Case  IG, 
the  result  of  a smgle  fit  of  gout  was  characteristically 
revealed. 

After  this  evidence,  how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
gouty  inflammation  is  invariably  attended  icith  the  depo- 
sition of  urate  of  soda  9 

The  other  morbid  appearances  seen  in  joints  affected 
with  gout  are  comparatively  unimportant,  being  similar 
to  those  observed  after  other  forms  of  inflammation,  as 
redness,  thickening,  and  dryness  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  occasionally  effused  fluid ; but  these  phe- 
nomena vary  much  according  to  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencemeut  of  the  attack. 

The  establishment  of  the  fact  that  gouty  inflammation 
is  invariably  accompanied  with  the  deposition  of  a 
peculiar  salt  is  of  the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
proves  the  inflammation  to  have  a specific  character,  and 
to  differ  entirely  from  the  various  other  morbid  affections 
of  the  joints  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  confounded. 

I may  add  here  that  although  I have  made  many 
examinations  of  the  joints  of  the  subjects  of  different 
articular  diseases,  in  no  other  affection  have  I ever 
detected  this  deposition  on  the  cartilages  or  elsewhere. 
It  never  occurs  in  acute  or  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism, 
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Mor  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  the  disease  commonly  known 
^ by  the  name  of  clironic  rheumatic  artliritis,  although 
lalterations  of  a still  more  serious  nature  are  frequently 
I :met  with  in  this  last  affection. 

il  am  of  opinion  that  not  only  is  the  deposition  of  urate 
'of  soda  constantly  found  in  gouty  inflammation,  but  that 
at  stands  to  it  in  the  relation  of  cause  rather  than  effect, 
that  is  to  say,  the  deposition  of  the  salt  first  takes  place 
in  the  synovial  membranes,  cartilages,  and  tendinous 
structures  of  the  joints,  and  by  its  presence  gives  rise  to 
inflammatory  action.  Many  arguments  might  be  adduced 
in  support  of  this  statement,  which  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  more  freely  discussing  in  a future  chapter ; 
I may,  however,  allude  here  to  two  circumstances  strongly 
favouring  the  above  view  ; namely,  that  when  deposition 
occurs  in  parts  of  low  vitality,  as  in  the  fibro-cartilages 
of  the  ears,  there  is  comparatively  little  inflammation, 
although  often  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  attention  of  the 
patient;  and  again,  when  inflammation  runs  high,  de- 
struction of  the  urate  of  soda  to  some  extent  results,  as 
proved  by  the  absence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blister  serum 
of  the  inflamed  part. 

Microscopic  and  chemical  characters  of  gouty  deposits 
in  different  structures. — We  have  spoken  of  the  white 
plaster-like  matter  as  occurring  upon  the  cartilages,  in 
the  tendons,  and  other  parts,  without  j^articular  reference 
either  to  its  minute  characters  or  chemical  composition  ; 
to  these  points  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  now  to  direct  our 
I attention.  In  the  description  already  given  of  the 
! morbid  appearances,  we  have  seen  that  the  chalky 
; deposit  has  been  sometimes  stated  to  replace  the  carti- 
lage supposed  to  have  become  absorbed,  sometimes  to 
have  been  spread  over  its  surface  in  the  form  of  a thin 
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layer,  tlie  cartilage  remaining  intact ; both  these  state- 
ments are  'erroneous,  for  as  we  proceed  in  our  inquiries 
we  shall  find  that  the  white  deposit  is  altogether  inter- 
stitial in  character. 

In  a communication  on  Gout  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  ]\Iedical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  . 
1848,  I gave  a drawing  of  articular  cartilage  taken  from  k? 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  a gouty  patient,  whose  foot  had  ^ 
been  amputated  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  and  it  was  there  « 
shown  that  the  white  deposit  was  entirely  crystalline, 
consisting  of  minute  needles  of  urate  of  soda,  arranged  in  9 
the  manner  exhibited  in  Plate  V.,  fig.  2.  9 

Subsequently  I exhibited  a specimen  at  a meeting  of  S 
the  Pathological  Society,  proving  that  the  deposit  Avas  S 
not  on  the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage,  but  that  a thin  9 
organic  layer  could  often  be  demonstrated  external  to  it.  S 
Since  this  period  Dr.  W.  Budd  examined  the  structure  of  S 
such  cartilage,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  9 
published  in  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transactions  9 
for  1855.  9 

If  Ave  make  a thin  vertical  section  of  a piece  ^ of  n 
cartilage  containing  this  deposit,  that  is,  a section  cut  ^ 
from  the  free  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  bone,  Ave  at 
once  discover  that  the  matter  ordinarily  extends  to  a ^ 
comparatively  small  depth  into  the  substance,  seldom  K 
penetrating  beyond  tAvo-thirds  of  its  thickness,  often  Ip 
much  less,  and  it  Avill  also  be  seen  that  this  deposit  f 
presents  a beautifully  crystalline  appearance,  as  seen  in  _ 
Idate  V.,  fig.  1.  The  phenomenon  can  be  Avell  observed 
Avhen  Ave  examine  the  specimen  Avith  a linear  magnifying  - 
poAver  of  from  100  to  200,  either  by  transmitted  or  - 
reflected  light,  and  still  more  satisfactorily  by  the  aid  of  |||| 
polarised  light.  Dr.  Budd,  in  the  paper  above  alluded  S 
to,  states  that  the  foreign  matter  takes  two  distinct  W 
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Jorms,  ill  some  situations  being  granular  or  amorphous, 
I'll  others  perfectly  crystalline.  I have  made  some 
|j!iunclred  sections  of  cartilage  taken  from  different  gouty 
Inibjects,  and  from  various  joints,  and  although  the 
tmatter  has  at  first  occasionally  presented  the  granular 
iorin,  yet  further  examination,  more  especially  by  the  aid 
i!f  the  polariscope,  has  always  shown  it  to  consist  of 
ininute  crystals,  the  amorphous  appearance  having  been 
hue  to  the  direction  of  the  needles,  and  not  to  any  want 
iff  crystallisation.  In  the  drawing,  Plate  V.,  %.  1,  the 
lliin  membranous  layer  external  to  the  deposit  will  be 
Ibserved,  a phenomenon  which  has  also  been  described 
''y  Dr.  Budd  in  the  communication  before  alluded  to. 
m Plate  V.,  fig.  2,  a horizontal  section  of  the  cartilage  is 
hown  ; the  crystals,  however,  are  seldom ' met  with  so 
symmetrically  arranged. 

The  density  of  the  deposit  is  always  found  to  be 
eatest  at  the  surface,  gradually  becoming  less  as  it 
enetrates  into  the  structure.  In  bones  which  are  only 
oderately  sprinkled,  the  penetration  does  not  often 
>xceed  one-third  of  the  whole  thickness,  or  at  least  the 
nystals  become  so  few  and  fine  that  they  are  not  visible 
' <eyond  this  depth  unless  great  precautions  are  adopted, 
;ut  sometimes  upon  the  end  of  bones  which  have  long 
ceen  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  entire' thickness  of  the 
f jiartilage  seems  to  be  implicated.  The  appearance  pre- 
^ tented  by  a thin  vertical  section  when  seen  under  polar- 
■ «ed  light,  is  represented  in  fig.  15,  the  fine  prismatic 
-eedles  are  observed  to  penetrate  to  some  considerable 
t.epth  : near  the  surface  the  light  is  intense  from  the 
nterlacement  of  innumerable  crystals.  When  properly 
;>xhibited  as  an  opaque  object  it  is  also  very  beautiful. 

■ In  order  to  determine  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
peposit  within  the  cartilage,  we  have  only  to  take  thin 
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slices  of  it,  ■\vasli  them  with  cold  water  and  afterwards 
witli  alcohol,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  matters 
readily  soluble  in  such  menstrua,  then  digest  in  warm 

water,  under  200°  Fahr.,  until 
the  cartilage  has  become  trans- 
parent ; the  watery  solution, 
after  evaporation  and  cooling, 
will  deposit  beautiful  tufts  of 
crystals  (Fig.  10),  which  can  be 
readily  demonstrated  to  consist 
of  pure  urate  of  soda,  as  a 
soluble  alkaline  ash  is  left,  after 
incineration,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  the  crystals  dissolved  in  water,  and 
treated  with  acetic  acid,  give  rise  to  uric  acid  in  its  cha- 
racteristic rhombic  forms.  If  the  crystals  be  treated; 

with  dilute  nitric  acid  on  a 
piece  of  white  porcelain,  and,  f 
when  almost  /Iry,  held  over  a ? 
solution  of  ammonia,  they  give  ; 
rise  to  a brilliant  purple  ap-:; 
pearance  from  the  production  t 
of  murexide.  By  these  reac-  i; 
tions,  as  well  as  from  the  forms  ; 
in  which  the  salt  crystallises,  it  ( 
can  be  demonstrated,  that  the  \ 
matter  giving  the  white  opacity  to  the  cartilage  consists  / 
solely  of  urate  of  soda.  ; ^ 

When  the  extremity  of  a bone  completely  and  thickly  ; 


* Fig.  li).  Tlic  appearance  presented  by  a very  thin  vertical  section  of  pon 
cartilage  : the  miitter  is  seen  to  be  most  dense  at  the  free  surface,  and  graduall; 
to  become  thinner  as  it  penetrates  into  the  structure.  From  a specimen  pre^^  | 
served  in  Canada  balsam.  Linear  magnifying  power  220.  Polarised  light.  t ■ 
t Fig.  1(5  represents  the  crystallisation  of  urate  of  soda  from  the  wateijC^ 
solution  in  which  gouty  cartilage  had  been  digested,  seen  under  polarised  light*| 
Linear  magnifying  power  220. 
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coated  with  urate  of  soda,  is  digested  in  warm  water 
for  some  days,  the  whole  of  the  deposit  is  removed,  and 
it  then  presents  an  almost  healthy  appearance,  being  left 
completely  covered  with  cartilage.  In  some  of  my 
experiments  I should  have  been  unable  to  determine 
whether  it  had  been  previously  diseased,  for  the  only 


difference  which  I have  observed,  has  been  a somewhat 
uneven  surface  and  a transparent  and  spongy  appearance 
of  the  cartilage  on  drying.  To  ascertain  this  point  with- 
out risk  of  error,  I have  taken  the  end  of  two  bones  from 
the  same  individual,  and  subjected  them  to  similar  influ- 
ences, either  to  water  at  the  temperature  of  100“  Fahr,, 
or  to  the  action  of  a weak  solution  of  the  carbonate  of 
some  alkali.  Fig.  17  shows  the  appearance  of  two 
metacarpal  bones,  one  encrusted  with  the  deposit,  the 

* Fig.  17  represents  the  ends  of  two  metacarpal  hones,  one  encrusted  nith 
urate  of  soda,  the  other  freed  from  the  deposit  by  the  action  of  wann  water, 
and  exhibiting  the  cartilage  apparently  healthy  in  structure. 
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other  freed  from  it  by  the  long  continued  action  of  warm 
water  : the  latter  was,  if  anything,  more  thickly  covered 
than  the  former  before  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment. These  observations  prove  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
idea  of  the  supposed  absorption  of  the  cartilage,  and  the 
after  superposition  of  a layer  of  foreign  matter,  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  deposition  is  entirely  interstitial 
in  its  nature.  If  thin  layers  of  gouty  cartilage  are 
submitted  to  the  action  of  warm  water  for  some  hours, 
the  deposited  matter  will  be  gradually  dissolved  until  at 
length  it  is  quite  removed,  after  which  the  cartilage  will 
be  found  to  have  recovered  its  healthy  structure,  lly 
such  a mode  of  proceeding,  watching  the  specimens  in 
the  different  stages,  much  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  deposition  has  originally  taken  place. 
In  some  specimens  I have  ftoticed,  that  after  much  of 
the  urate  of  soda  has  been  removed  by  the  water,  rhom- 
bic crystals  of  uric  acid  have  been  left  within  the  carti- 
lage ; it  is  however  probable,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
acid  is  only  a post-mortem  effect  from  the  generation  of 
another  acid  by  decomposition.  In  almost  every  case  I 
have  observed,  that  as  the  solution  of  the  urate  of  soda 
proceeds,  the  deposit  assumes  the  appearance  of  small 
masses  of  crystals  separated  from  each  other  by  clear 
interspaces,  and  after  the  further  action  of  the  water, 
such  masses  have  often  appeared  to  occupy  the  situation 
of  the  nucleus  cells  of  the  tissue  (Plate  V,,  fig.  1). 

In  detailing  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  the 
joints  of  gouty  subjects,  we  stated  that  the  synovial  fluid 
was  occasionally  of  a thick  consistence,  and  more  or  less 
opaque,  sometimes  studded  with  little  white  points ; 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be 
crystalline,  exhibiting  fine  needles,  or  prisms,  usually 
aggregated  together  in  the  form  of  bundles.  The  crystals 
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^ :are  soluble  in  warm  water,  the  solutions  yielding  the 
characteristic  raurexide  test,  and  on  the  addition  of  an 
|i;iicid,  depositing  rhombic  crystals  of  uric  acid  : in  short, 
.1  ithe  opaque  matter  within  the  synovial  fluid  is  proved  to 
I be  urate  of  soda,  the  same  salt  that  exists  within  the 
cartilaginous  structure;  in  some  of  the  more  chronic 
forms  of  gout,  masses  of  white  matter  have  been  found ; 
this,  however,  does  not  commonly  liappen,  and  even  in 
joints  very  considerably  affected,  the  cavities  often 
: remain  free  from  deposit,  although  white  points  may  be 
I visible  in  the  synovial  fluid. 

In  speaking  of  the  dissections  of  the  larger  articula- 
’’tions,  and  more  especially  the  knee-joint,  very  minute 

■ white  points  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  upon  the 
If  synovial  membrane;  if  a portion 

'of  this  tissue  be  removed,  and 
placed  under  the  microscope 
with  a low  magnifying  power, 

■ about  60  linear,  with  the  use 
of  polarised  light,  an  appearance 


represented  in 


Fig. 


18  (1) 


IS 


■observed,  showing  the  studding 
B-of  the  membrane  with  small 


Fig.  18.* 


white  masses,  arranged  at  some- 
what equal  distances  from  each  other.  When  a very 
Ih  minute  mass  is  selected  and  subjected  to  a higher  power, 
I .'about  220  linear,  the  crystalline  structure  becomes  appa- 
^^pc^^iiilly  if  a little  pressure  be  used  upon  the  thin 
^ iqiper  glass  covering  the  membrane,  by  which  means  the 
globular  mass  becomes  flattened  and  the  needles  of  urate 


Fig.  18.  A drawing  from  a small  piece  of  synovial  membrane  from  the 
1 knee-joint,  under  polarised  light.  (i.)^Sliow8  the  appearance  with  a magnify- 
- - power  of  CO  linear.  (2.)  One  of  the  smaller  points  with  a magnifying  power 
jv  of  220  linear,  exhibiting  the  crystalline  structure. 


o 
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of  soda  rendered  more  evident ; this  is  represented  in 
Fig.  18  (2).  When  the  membrane  is  submitted  to  the  | 
long  continued  action  of  warm  water,  the  masses  are 
gradually  dissolved,  and  the  tissue  left  in  an  apparently 
normal  state. 

Ligamentous  and  fibro-cartilaginous  tissues,  tendons 
and  their  sheaths,  when  encrusted  with  urate  of  soda, 
present  under  the  miscroscope  appearances  very  similar 
to  those  of  articular  cartilage,  although  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  crystalline  structure  in  the  former  is 
not  so  regular  as  in  the  latter  or  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. I may  here  remark,  in  concluding  this  part  of  | 
the  subject,  that  in  whatever  tissue  or  situation  urate 
of  soda  is  deposited,  it  invariably  exhibits  a crystalline 
appearance,  although  sometimes  the  prisms  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  requiring  high  magnifying  powers  and  the 
use  of  polarised  light  to  define  them  very  clearly. 

In  describing  the  mischievous  consequences  arising 
from  acute  gout,  it  was  remarked  that  permanent  stiff- 
ness or  complete  anchylosis  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great 

toe  might  occur  after  only 


Fig. -19.* 

seen.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  curved  white  line. 


a few  attacks.  On  two 
occasions  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the 
exact  condition  of  the 
parts  thus  iujured  ; in  one 
case,  on  making  a per|ien- 
dicular  section  of  the  bones, 
tlic  appearance  which  is 
represented  in  fig.  19,  was 


indicating  the  position  of  the  joint,  is  broken  at  intervals, 


* Fig.  19  represents  a perpendicular  section  of  the  first  joint  of  a great  too 
which  had  become  anchyloscd  after  a few  attacks  of  gout. 
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as  if,  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  urate  of  soda, 
the  bony  structure  of  the  cup  of  the  phalanx  had  given 
wav,  and  the  head  of  tlie  metatarsal  bone  had  been  for- 
cibly  thrust  into  it ; in  Case  4,  this  change  had  pro- 
ceeded much  furtlier,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  description 
given  in  Chapter  VI.  Further  on,  when  discussing  the 
nature  of  gout,  we  shall  have  to  notice  the  liability  of 
this  joint  to  injury,  even  in  individuals  not  suffering  from 
any  articular  affection,  and  this  Avill  probably  explain  the 

■ cause  of  its  frequent  stiffness  in  gout. 

Changes  in  the  Iddneys  of  gouty  Subjects. — It  has 
long  been  a prevalent  idea  that  some  connection  exists 
between  gout  and  kidney  disease,  an  opinion  probably 

■ derived  from  the  notion  that  gout  and  gi*avel  are  often 
:seen  together,  and  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
(Common  constituent  of  stone  and  gravel  is  almost  iden- 
itical  with  the  chalky  deposits  of  gout.  It  is  a fact  that 
{gout  and  gravel  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  same 
jpatient,  now  and  then  at  the  same  time,  but  more  com- 
imonly  at  different  periods  of  life  ; those  who  in  youth 
’were  subject  to  the  latter,  in  middle  life  and  old  age 
(frequently  suffering  from  the  former. 

Some  years  since  Dr.  Todd  drew  the  attention  of  the 
{profession  to  a condition  of  the  kidney  which  frequently 
(occurs  in  cases  of  inveterate  chronic  gout,  but  I believe 
mo  one  had  studied  the  subject  of  the  changes  in  the 
f'acuteform  of  the  disease  before  my  observations  in  1849, 
\which  were  incorporated  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work.  I was  then  enabled  to  speak  more  positively 
iupon  this  subject,  and  to  show  that  even  in  the  slighter 
(forms  and  early  stages  of  gout,  the  renal  organs  some- 
times become  seriously  implicated. 

The  so-called  gouty  kidney  of  Dr.  Todd  occurs  in 
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advanced  gout,  and  in  clironic  desquamative  nephritis, 
and  has  the  following  characters.  It  is  usually  much 
contracted,  often  not  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  ' 
the  natural  size,  with  a shrivelled  appearance,  the  cap-  ; 
sides  thickened  and  opaque,  and  the  surface  granular. 
On  section  it  is  found  that  the  decrease  is  chiefly  at  the  | 
expense  of  the  cortical  portion,  which  is  sometimes  so  1 
reduced  that  the  pyramids  almost  reach  the  surface  of 
the  organ. 

In  1849,  when  examining  the  kidney  of  a gouty  man,  j 
who  had  died  from  some  other  disease,  I observed  that  1 
not  only  had  it  the  characters  above  described,  but  that  \ 
white  streaks  existed  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  tubes  ; 
•of  the  pyramidal  portion,  though  some  were  to  be  found  in  | 
the  cortical  part ; the  mamilla  of  each  cone  also  presented  | 
the  appearance  of  little  white  points,  from  deposition  in  ] 
this  situation.  Dr.  Todd  in  his  lectures  on  urinary 
tliseases,  mentions  this  fact,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  j 
post-mortem  examination  of  a gouty  patient  who  died  j 
from  cholera,  where  the  phenomenon  was  observed  by  | 
Mr.  Ceeley.^  ] 

The  external  features  presented  by  the  kidney  in  this  | 
fonn  of  gout  resemble  those  of  an  ordinary  shrivelled  J 
kidney,  and  the  appearance  when  a section  is  made  is  I 
shown  in  Plate  III,  fig.  4,  where  the  ivhite  points  and  | 
lines  as  well  as  the  contracted  state  of  the  whole  organ,  1 
are  distinctly  marked.  I 

AVhen  the  white  matter  is  placed  under  the  microscope,  i 
it  is  found  to  be  crystalline  in  structure,  consisting  of  I 
urate  of  soda  in  the  form  of  prisms  as  represented  in  the  I 
accompanying  woodcut.  (Fig.  20.)  When  the  crystals  | 
are  chemically  tested,  they  are  at  once  shown  to  consist  | 

* Dr.  Charcot  states  that  these  white  streaks  were  observed  and  described  by  ^ 
M.  de  Castelnau  in  1843. 
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of  urate  of  soda,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  matter 
wliich  forms  the  essential  part  of  chalk-stones,  and  pro- 
duces the  alteration  in  articular  cartilages,  as  they  are 
soluble  to  some  extent  in  hot 
water,  yield  the  murexide  test 
when  heated  with  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia,  and  afford  crys- 
talline rhombs  of  uric  acid  on 
the  addition  of  a stronger  acid. 

The  phenomenon  just  alluded 
to,  as  well  as  the  contracted 
state  of  the  organ,  I have  now 
frequently  observed — in  fact  in 
all  cases  of  chronic  chalk-gout  where  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  examination  has  been  afforded,  and  of  which 
many  examples  have  been  recorded  in  the  last  chapter ; 

it  will  there  be  seen  that  the  kidnevs  have  seldom  been 

%/ 

found  to  weigh  more  than  3|-,  and  sometimes  have  weighed 
as  little  as  2^  ounces. j" 

The  contracted  state  of  the  kidneys  in ' gout  had  been 
noticed  long  since,  though  no  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
point  until  within  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Henry  Watson, 
in  1.782,  when  describing  an  autopsy  before  referred  to, 
speaks  of  the  kidneys  as  small,  and  filled  with  hydatids 
(?  cysts),  and  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  right  kidney  as 
covered  with  little  bladders  ; in  most  of  the  early  post- 
mortem examinations  of  gouty  subjects,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  condition  of  these  organs. 

The  question  now  arises,  is  not  the  same  state  of 


Fig.  20.* 


* Fig.  20  represents  the  crystals  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  pyramidal  jiortion  of 
a gouty  kidney.  Linear  magnifying  power  220,  and  polarised  light. 

t The  weight  of  the  healthy  kidney  has  been  differently  estimated  by  ob- 
servers. Some  have  considered  that  in  the  male  the  average  is  about  5^  ounces, 
and  in  the  female  o ounces.  Others  think  that  -1^  ounces  is  nearer  the  healthy 
average.  The  left  kidney  is  generally  somewhat  heavier  than  the  right. 
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kidney  found  in  otlier  diseases  besides  gout  ? As  far  as 
the  contracted  or  atrophied  condition  of  the  organ  is 
concerned  it  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  it 
is  an  alteration  which  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  cases 
of  albuminuria.  A condition  of  urine  likewise  exists  in 
many  cases  of  granular  disease  and  chronic  desquama- 
tive nephritis,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  severe  forms 
of  chalky  gout,  both  as  regards  the  ordinary  physical 
qualities,  as  the  low  specific  gravity,  pale  colour,  and  pre- 
sence of  albumen ; and  also  with  respect  to  the  occurrence 
of  granular  and  waxy  casts  ; but  I know  of  no  published 
observations  showing  the  presence  of  the  white  streaks 
of  urate  of  soda  in  any  other  disease  than  gout.  I have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  this  point,  and,  aided  by 
Dr.  W.  Hickman,  obtained  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  these  organs,  in  twenty-three  consecutive  autopsies. 
The  examinations  were  made  on  subjects  who  liad  died 
from  various  diseases;  in  one  who  had  suffered  from 
gout,  the  white  streaks  in  the  kidneys  were  found,  and 
likewise  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  joints ; in  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty-two  remaining  cases,  no  deposits  of 
urate  of  soda  were  discovered,  but  fatty  matter  was  occa- 
sionally observed  among  the  tubes ; in  three,  however, 
in  whose  joints  no  evidence  of  gouty  deposit  was  visible, 
crystals  were  seen  in  the  kidneys,  some  composed  of  uric 
acid,  others  of  urate  of  soda,  but  all  of  them  situated 
within  the  tubes,  and  much  larger  than  those  observed 
in  cases  of  gout,  where,  as  I have  before  remarked,  much 
of  the  deposit  appears  to  be  interstitial,  that  is,  within 
the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  kidney,  as  if  true  gouty  action 
liad  occurred  in  the  organ  itself.  Although  crystalline 
deposits  are  found  in  other  subjects  than  those  who  have 
liad  gout  in  their  articulations,  yet  the  occurrence  is  rare, 
and,  besides  this,  the  extent  to  which  it  occurs  is  generally 
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SO  small  as  to  require  a special  examination  to  discover 
it,  wliereas,  in  gouty  cases,  it  is  very  evident.  OF  the 
above  three  apparently  exceptional  cases,  two  were  males. 
70  and  73  years  old;  the  other  a female,  08  years  oi 
n,qe,  who  died  from  a burn. 

Having  noticed  the  constant  occurrence  of  a morbid 
state  of  the  kidney  in  advanced  gout,  and  added,  if  such 
were  necessary,  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Todd  and  others,  it  became  a matter 
of  much  interest  to  me  to  proceed  further  with  the  inquiry, 
and  ascertain  whether  in  its  slighter  forms  the  kidneys 
were  also  implicated,  as  I had  long  been  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  an  altered  renal  secretion  was  closely 
related  to  gout. 

In  the  autojisy  of  Case  6 in  the  present  chapter,  it  will 
be  observed  that  there  existed,  in  a well  marked  form,  the 
shrivelled  condition  of  the  kidneys,  and  a deposit  of  crys- 
tallised urate  of  soda  in  the  direction  of  the  tubules ; 
points  of  the  same  were  also  seen  at  the  apices  of  the 
cones.  The  microscopic  structure  was  likewise  altered, 
as  will  be  shortly  described.  In  this  subject  the  only 
external  evidence  of  gout  was  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  small  points  upon  the  cartilage  of  one  ear. 

In  Case  7 the  kidneys  were  also  considerabl}-  diseased, 
■of  small  weight,  much  shrivelled  in  the  cortical  portion,  and 
-exhibiting  the  white  points  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids, 
and  streaks  of  the  same  salt  in  the  direction  of  the  tubuli. 
^Microscopically  the  structure  was  seen  to  be  much 
altered. 

In  Case  8 the  kidneys,  although  congested  and  weigh- 
ing nearly  six  ounces  each,  were  granular  in  structure, 
and  exhibited  the  same  streaks  and  points  as  in  Case  7. 

The  kidneys  in  Case  1)  had  undergone  considerable 
change,  did  not  exceed  three  ounces  in  weight,  and  con- 
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tairied  miicli  urate  of  soda  at  the  ends  of  the  pyramids, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  tubes. 

In  Case  10  the  renal  organs  were  not  examined ; the 
allowed  inspection  being  confined  to  one  gi'eat  toe. 

In  Case  11  the  alteration  in  the  kidneys  was  a subject 
of  much  interest,  as  only  eight  attacks  of  goat  had 
occurred,  and  no  visible  sequelae  had  remained.  Here  it 
will  be  observed  the  kidneys  were  apparently  healthy, 
each  weighed  four  ounces  and  a half,  and  the  capsules 
peeled  off  without  difficulty ; but  when  closely  inspected, 
white  points  were  found  upon  the  free  ends  of  the 
pyramids,  and  streaks  existed,  as  in  the  former  cases. 
The  microscope  also  revealed  the  commencement  of  other 
mischief ; a portion  sent  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Di\ 
G.  Johnson,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  case,  elicited 
the  following  remarks  : — “ The  epithelium  in  some  of  the 
tubes  is  very  granular,  and  there  are  a few  denuded 
tubes  ; the  chief  change  in  the  kidney  is  an  excess  of  oil 
in  the  epithelium  ; the  outline  of  the  tubes  is  very  dark,  de- 
pending on  an  accumulation  of  small  oil  globules  in  the 
epithelial  lining.”  The  deposited  urate  of  soda  was  very 
highly  characteristic. 

In  Cases  12  and  13  white  streaks  and  points  were 
observed  as  in  the  above  cases. 

The  only  gouty  subjects  examined  in  which  the 
kidneys  were  not  characteristically  affected,  were  Cases 
14,  15,  and  10  ; in  all  three,  however,  these  organs  were 
much  congested,  which  would  render  it  difficult  to  detect 
minute  points  or  streaks,  even  if  present. 

At  the  time  when  I first  observed  the  white  points 
and  streaks  upon  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney,  I 
was  inclined  to  consider  the  appearance  due  to  the  filling 
of  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  this  was  evidently  ]\Ir. 
Ceeley’s  idea;  subsequent  examinations,  however,  have 
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led  me  to  form  a different  opinion ; tlie  crystals  of  urate- 
of  soda,  which  are  commonly  much  larger  than  in  car- 
tilage or  ligament,  seem  to  be  imbedded  in  the  fibrous- 
structure  itself,  rather  than  within  the  cavities  of  the 
tubules. 

There  is  usually  besides  this,  matter  partly  amorphous 
and  partly  crystalline  (in  needles  or  rhombs),  in  the  tubes 
themselves.  The  needles  consist  of  urate  of  soda,  the 
rhombs  of  free  uric  acid.  Drs.  Charcot  and  Carnil 
found  that  if  a thin  section  of  a gouty  kidney  is  examined 
by  the  microscope,  the  deposited  salt  is  seen  to  consist  of 
bundles  of  long  prismatic  needles  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a fan,  that  the  masses  are  arranged  longitudinally  in  the 
direction  of  the  straight  tubes  of  the  pyramids,  and  that 
the  deposit  is  situated  in  the  intervals  between  the  tubes. 
The  addition  of  acetic  acid  causes  the  crystals  to  change 
shape  and  to  assume  the  form  of  rhombs  of  free  uric  acid., 
They  also  found  the  tubes  themselves  obstructed  by 
cylindrical  masses  of  an  apparently  amorphous  urate  of 
soda. 

The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  kidney  in  this  form 
of  disease  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  George- 
Johnson,  and  fully  described  in  his  work.  To  his  kind- 
ness I am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  slides  from  which 
the  drawings  exhibiting  the  morbid  appearances  of  the- 
kidney  were  made.  The  change  in  the  early  state  of 
the  disease,  when  the  kidneys  are  still  of  their  natural 
size  and  weight  and  present  to  the  eye  nothing  abnormal,, 
appears  to  consist  in  an  altered  condition  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  which  become  opaque  and 
have  an  unusually  fine  granular  appearance.  Dr.  John- 
ison  states,  that  “in  some  tubes  there  is  an  appearance  of 
' entire  cells  having  been  shed,  so  as  to  fill  the  tubes  and 
render  them  opaque  ; while  in  others  there  is  an  equal 
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mucli  altered,  and  the  impediment  to  the  circulation 
greatly  increased. 

Little  has  been  made  out  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  kidney,  but  they  probably  become 
wasted.  The  walls  of  the  efferent  vessels  or  veins  arc 
certainly  not  hypertrophied,  but,  like  the  capillaries, 
undergo  a slow  process  of  atrophy  and  contraction. 

Deposition  of  gouty  matter  in  other  Organs. — Gouty 
concretions  or  deposits  have  been  said  to  occur  not  only 
in  the  structures  we  have  already  alluded  to,  but  also  in 
various  other  tissues  and  organs.  Thus  Ecering  found 
concretions  in  the  lungs  of  an  old  gouty  man,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  gouty  in  character, 
as  they  consisted  of  phosphate  of  lime,  masses  of  which 
we  know  to  be  far  from  uncommon  in  such  situations  in 
patients  Avho  have  never  had  gout.  Landerer  found  a 
white  deposit  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta,  said  to 
consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  with 
about  14  per  cent,  of  uric  acid.  Lobstein  cites  a case 
in  which  the  deposit  on  the  mitral  valve  had  a similar 
composition.  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones  found  a deposit  'of 
crystallized  urate  of  soda  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  ; and  he  and  Bramson  are  said  to  have  found  uric 
acid  in  the  concretions  from  the  thoracic  aorta. 

I have  carefully  examined  the  deposits  found  on  the 
valves  of  the  heart  and  the  atheroma  from  the  aorta  of 
several  gouty  patients,  who  had  extensive  chalk-stones 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  have  failed  to  discover 
the  least  trace  of  uric  acid ; tabular  crystals  of  choles- 
terine  arc  often  seen  in  such  matter.^ 

♦ In  the  24th  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London,  there  is  a paper  by  Mr.  Sidney  Coupland  on  gouty  concretion  on  the 
aortic  valves : in  the  report  on  the  .«pccunen,  however,  it  is  stated  that  there  is 
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Deposits  are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  of  gouty  subjects,  and  Schonlein  is  said  to 
have  detected  urates  in  them  ; there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  generally  consist  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  probably  have  often  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  disease  under  consideration.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  ]\Ir.  H.  Watson,  in  his  description  of  the  appearances 
presented  by  his  gouty  patient,  mentions  that  on  the  outer 
surface  of  tlie  pia  mater  there  was  a cream  or  smooth 
chalk-like  mucus  ; but  at  the  time  he  published  his  ex- 
amination, nothing  was  known  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
gouty  deposits  ; their  physical  characters  only  were  re- 
garded. In  many  observations,  the  error  has  frequently 
been  committed  of  looking  upon  all  the  morbid  alterations 
found  in  gouty  subjects  as  necessarily  connected  with 
gout,  whereas  they  may  not  be  in  the  most  remote 
degree  allied  to  this  disease. 

In  one  case  of  very  severe  gout  (Case  3,  Chapter  VI.) , 
I observed  some  points  of  deposit  on  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages, and  these  were  proved  to  consist  of  urate  of  soda, 
both  from  their  microscopic  and  chemical  characters.  This 
may  be  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  the  case  of 
peculiar  throat  affection  accompanying  severe  gout,  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  irregular  forms  of  the  disease. 

Morbid  anatomy  of  the  lower  animal,^  in  relation  to 
uric  acid. — Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
several  observations  which  are  of  considerable  interest  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  gout.  Dr.  Zalesky  has 
found  that  when  he  tied  both  the  ureters  of  pigeons, 

“ an  indication  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid  obtainable  by  the  murexidc  test,  but 
tliat  the  bulk  of  the  concretion  is  composed,  as  usual,  of  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.”  In  the  above  case  it  was  to  bo  expected  that  all  the  tluids  of 
the  body  would  be  strongly  impregnated  with  uric  acid ; hence,  perhaps,  the 
indication. 
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geese,  and  serpents  (animals  whose  mine  consists  almost  ^ 
entirely  of  urate  of  ammonia),  they  usually  lived  from  i 
twelve  to  fifteen  days ; and  after  death  he  observed  the  J 
following  changes  : — J 

In  the  kidneys  the  tubes  in  the  pyramidal  portion  were  j 
blocked  and  obliterated  with  masses  of  hardened  urates,  j 
as  likewise  the  ureters  above  the  ligatures ; the  tubes  in  j 
the  cortical  portion  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  being  free  1 
from  all  deposits.  The  serous  membranes,  as  the  perito-  1 
neuni  and  pericardium,  were  sprinkled  with  white  patches,  t 
composed  of  little  centres  of  apparently  amorphous  urates  | 
with  needle-like  crystals  radiating  from  them.  \ 

]\Iasses  of  the  same  kind  were  found  choking  up  the  | 
lymphatics,  but  not  in  the  blood-vessels,  which  remained  I 
quite  permeable ; the  capsule  of  the  liver  was  freely  1 
covered  with  deposits,  but  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  j 
they  were  absent.  The  smaller  bronchial  tubes  were  1 
implicated,  as  also  the  endocardium,  especially  in  the  j 
neighbourhood  of  the  valves.  Some  deposits  were  alse  I 
found  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart.  I 

In  birds  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  I 
intestines  was  infiltrated ; in  the  serpent  the  deposit  I 
existed  in  the  form  of  a creamy  matter.  | 

In  the  cartilages  and  cavities  of  the  joints,  and  also  in  1 
the  fibrous  capsules,  urate  deposits  were  found,  but  none  I 
were  discovered  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  In  the  brain  I 
and  its  membranes  nothing  was  detected  by  the  eye.  I 
As  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  above,  the  J 
blood,  bile  and  other  fluids  were  rich  in  urate  of  soda.  I 
Zalesky  afterwards  nejdirotomized  serpents  and  found  I 
that  they  lived  about  as  long  a time  as  when  the  ureters  I 
were  tied ; but  under  these  circumstances  no  urate  deposits 
were  found  in  any  of  the  tissues ; whence  he  concluded 
that  the  kidneys  were  the  producers  and  not  merely  the 
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« eliminators  of  uric  acid.  On  birds  nephrotomy  could  not 
1 be  performed  ^vithout  an  immediately  fatal  result. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  give  the 
1 results  of  some  observations  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
i certain  animals  which  have  been  made  at  different  times. 

Are  urate  deposits  found  as  the  result  of  disease  in  the 
1 lower  animals  ? 

]\I.  Gleisburgh  answers  the  question  in  the  negative, 
; and  considers  that  most  of*  the  alterations  of  the  joints  in 
] mammalia  and  birds  which  have  been  attributed  to  gout, 
1 belong  rather  to  a form  of  chronic  rheumatism. 

O 


\ 


It  is,  however,  a fact  that  certain  birds  and  reptiles 
■when  in  captivity  have  sometimes  (joncretions  around 
1 their  joints,  which  closely  resemble  gouty  deposits  in 
1 man.  Aldrovandi  has  noticed  them  in  the  falcon ; M. 
Berlin,  of  Utrecht,  has  several  times  observed  in  the 
parrakeet  the  presence  of  masses  upon  the  metatarsal 
joints  and  toes,  composed  of  a white  plastery  substance, 
< exhibiting  both  microscopically  and  chemically  the 
• characters  of  urate  of  soda,  Masses  of  a similar  kind 
have  been  seen  upon  the  pericardium,  peritoneum  and  the 
pyramidal  substance  of  the  kidneys  of  the  tortoise  and 
. alligator. 


I ]\Iy  own  very  limited  examination  of  tumours  upon 
: the  legs  of  birds  has  given  me  as  yet  only  negative 
■ results,  but  Zalesky’s  observations  would  render  it  pro- 
i bable  that  uric  concretions  might  be  found  in  the  lower 
> . animals  as  a result  of  disease. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Causes  op  Gout; — predisposing  causes;  hereditary  influence—^ 

SEX — AGE — TEMPERAMENT  OR  CONSTITUTIONAL  PECULIARITY  — ALCO-^ 
HOLIC  LIQUORS — DIFFERENCES  IN  THEIR  POWER  OF  INDUCING  GOUTV- 
INDIGESTION — ANIMAL  DIET — ABSENCE  OP  EXERCISE — SE\’ERE  STUDY — 
MENTAL  ANXIETY — RACE — CLIMATE — SEASON — LEAD  AS  A PREDISPOSING 
CAUSE  OP  GOUT — GREAT  FREQUENCY  OF  THE  DISEASE  AMONG  PAINTERS 
AND  PLUMBERS — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ABSORPTION  OF  LEAD  UPON  THE 
EXCRETION  OP  URIC  ACID — EXCITING  CAUSES  ; WINES,  &C. — DYSPEPSIA 
— COLD  AND  MOISTURE  — MENTAL  AND  BODILY  EXCITEMENT  OR 
FATIGUE, 

The  most  casual  observer  must  at  once  perceive  that 
tliere  is  a gi’eat  difference  among  individuals  as  regards 
their  liability  to  gout : some  are  born  with  a well-marked 
predisposition  to  the  disease  ; others,  by  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  or  habits,  acquire  it ; at  some  ages  it 
is  frequent,  at  otliers  it  is  rarely  met  with  ; some  causes 
iict  slowly,  requiring  months  or  even  years  to  develop  the 
affection ; other  influences,  although  powerless  in  induc- 
ing the  disease,  may  in  some  individuals  rapidly  bring  on 
an  attack.  The  causes  of  gout  may  therefore  be  conveni- 
ently divided  into  two  classes,  predisposing  and  exciting. 

I.— PREDISPOSING  CAUSES  OF  GOUT. 

Of  these,  some  manifestly  depend  on  constitutional 
peculiarity  and  are  inherent  in  the  individual,  while  others 
are  from  without,  being  produced  by  external  influences. 

Influmce  of  hereditary  'predis'position  on  the  occur- 
rence of  Gold. — Most  writers  acknowledge  this  influence 
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* to  be  very  potent,  some  have  even  gone  the  length  of 
i considering  gout  purely  hereditary  ; such  was  the  opinion 
- of  Dr.  Cullen  ; but  that  it  often  is  acquired,  we  can  bring 
1 forward  abundant  evidence  to  prove. 

Scudamore  found  that  in  523  gouty  patients,  as  many 
<as  309  could  trace  a predisposition  to  the  disease  either 
Ifrom  their  parents  or  grand-parents.  And  from  the 
iresults  arrived  at  by  a Commission  of  the  French 
.Academy,  the  strong  influence  of  hereditaiy  predisposi- 
ttion  is  shown,  though  in  a less  marked  degree  than  in 
^Scudamore’s  cases.  Of  eighty  patients  suffering  from 
;acute  or  chronic  gout,  thirty-four^  attributed  the  disease 
:to  its  influence,  and  in  forty-six,  the  malady  seemed  to 
have  been  acquired.  Among  my  gouty  hospital  patients, 
>'50  per  cent,  could  establish  an  hereditary  predisposition 
■to  the  disease  ; but  when  the  cases  which  have  occurred 
iin  private  practice  are  included,  a still  higher  per-centage 
iis  obtained.  From  a somewhat  rough  estimate  made 
tfroin  some  thousands  of  the  latter  I am  of  opinion  that 
i nearly  75  per  cent,  inherited  the  disease  from  their  parents 
'or  grand-parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
iin  this  country  gout  is  frequently  acquired  even  at  a 
moderately  early  age,  for  in  many  most  inveterate  cases 
imot  the  least  hereditary  influence  could  be  discovered. 
IHeberden  relates  an  instance  of  a female  who  suffered 
tfrom  gout  to  such  a degree  as  to  have  numerous  sores 
irom  chalk-stones,  and  yet  the  disease  had  never  been 
N»eard  of  among  her  relations,  and  several  cases  of  a simi- 
lar kind  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  One 
^patient,  a female,  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  who 
suffered  most  severely  from  chalk-stones,  could  trace  no 
I'predisposition  in  any  member  of  her  family  ; and  another 
M’emale,  even  more  crippled,  could  only  ascribe  the  disease 
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to  tlie  large  quantities  of  port  wine  she  liad  been  in  the 
liabit  of  drinking.  On  tlie  other  hand  there  is  ample 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  children  of  gouty  parents  are, 
ccetevis  panhus,  more  liable  to  gout  than  those  who  have 
no  such  descent. 

A few  years  since,  I was  consulted  by  a gentleman 
labouring  under  a severe  form  of  gout  with  chalk-stones, 
and,  although  not  more  than  fifty  years  old,  he  had 
suffered  from  the  disease  for  a long  period.  On  inquiry 
1 ascertained  that  for  upwards  of  four  centuries  the  eldest 
son  of  the  family  had  invariably  been  afflicted  with  gout 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  the  family  estate. 

It  would  be  needless  to  dilate  furtlier  on  this  subject, 
as  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  this  malady  must  be  fully 
convinced  that  hereditary  predisposition  plays  no  unim- 
portant part  in  its  development. 

It  is  a common  opinion,  and  one  with  which  from  my 
own  experience  I should  be  inclined  to  agree,  that  gout 
appears  earlier  in  life  when  hereditary  predisposition 
exists,  than  when  it  is  acquired.  Scudamore  held  the 
same  view,  but  found,  on  putting  the  question  to  the  test 
by  the  examination  of  214  persons  who  had  gout  in  a 
very  severe  degree,  that  although  the  influence  of  here- 
ditary predisposition  was  well  marked  in  causing  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  at  an  earlier  period  of  life, 
still  it  was  by  no  means  so  strongly  shown  as  he  had 
previously  supposed.  In  a table  drawn  up  by  Patissier 
in  his  report  on  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Vichy  in 
the  treatment  of  gout,  the  mean  age  of  thirty-four  cases 
of  hereditary  gout  was  thirty-four  years,  the  extremes 
being  tliirteen  and  sixty  years  ; whereas  in  forty-three 
cases  of  acquired  gout,  the  mean  age  was  thirty-eight 
years,  the  extremes  being  twenty-seven  and  fifty  years. 
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Although  I have  seen  many  ])atients  suffering  from 
igout  in  somewhat  early  life  who  could  not  trace  it  in 
iUiiy  branch  of  their  families,  these  cases  hfive  been  all 
j satisflictorily  explained  by  their  habits  of  life,  and  I do 
iiiot  remember  a single  instance  of  its  occurrence  in 
j youth  where  no  hereditary  tendency  existed. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  point,  it  may  be 
uvell  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a case  illustrating  the 
t fearful  influence  of  hereditary  taint  which  has  recently 
tcome  under  my  notice ; the  history  is  very  remarkable. 
'The  patient  is  a gentleman,  48  years  of  age,  whose 
i health  has  been  good  with  the  exception  of  attacks  of 
igout  which  commenced  at  the  age  of  36,  in  one  great 
ftoe  ; for  the  first  few  years  he  had  about  three  or  four 
.‘fits  each  year,  confined  to  the  feet,  but  the  knees  and 
(Upper  extremities  were  soon  implicated,  and  the  attacks 
Ibecame  more  frequent  and  more  prolonged,  and  now  he 
is  scarcely  ever  free  from  them.  About  10  urate  deposits 
are  seen  on  the  left  external  ear,  and  8 on  the  right,  a 
imoderate  amount  of  chalk-stones  about  the  hands  and  a 
(considerable  quantity  around  the  heels ; these  latter  have 
(often  discharged.  The  urine  is  pale,  has  a specific 
^gravity  of  1016,  but  there  is  no  albumen.  No  fresh 
i gouty  symptoms  were  present  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 
-.As  far  as  hereditary  influence  is  concerned  it  may  be 
.tthus  summed  up:  the  father  had  very  severe  gout,  the 
I mother,  when  70  years  of  age,  began  to  suffer  from  it; 
ihe  has  had  six  brothers,  of  whom  one  died  of  very  severe 
'.gout,  and  was  crippled  from  chalk  deposits  in  both  upper 
; and  lower  extremities ; another  had  severe  gout  and 
i chalk-stones  and  died  of  albuminuria;  these  two  had  been 
. I under  my  care;  a third  had  gout  and  paralysis,  of  which 
the  died;  a fourth  had  gout,  and  died  of  erysipelas;  a fifth 
died  of  gout  complicated  with  some  urinary  affection ; 
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and  a sixth  is  alive,  but  suffers  from  gout  in  the  same 
way  as  the  patient  himself. 

Influence  of  sex  upon  the  occurrence  of  Gout. — That 
Avomen  are  less  subject  to  gout  than  men  is  beyond 
doubt;  at  the  same  time  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates, 
“Mulier  podagra  non  laborat  nisi  ipsi  menstrua  defe- 
cerint,”  although  possibly  correct  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  certainly  does  not  hold  good  now ; but  even  at 
the  present  time,  gout  in  its  regular  and  developed  form 
is  comparatively  rare  among  females.  The  reason  of 
the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  female  sex  will  not  be 
difficult  to  understand,  when  we  have  fully  discussed 
the  many  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  which  tend 
to  its  development ; for  we  shall  find  that  women,  from 
the  different  character  of  their  habits,  are  much  less 
exposed  to  these  influences ; besides  which,  a most 
powerful  counteracting  influence  exists  in  the  presence 
of  the  catamenia  during  a considerable  portion  of  their 
lives ; exceptions  however  are  sometimes  met  Avith,  and 
I have  seen  patients  in  Avhom,  at  the  time  of  pregnancy, 
the  great  toe  and  other  joints  have  been  severely 
attacked. 

In  the  degenerate  times  of  the  Koman  Empire,  Avhen 
ladies  gave  themselves  up  to  every  kind  of  licentious- 
ness, they  appear,  from  Seneca’s  account,  to  have  become 
the  subjects  of  acquired  gout  equally  Avith  men;  but  in  this 
country  gout  in  the  female  is  most  commonly  inherited. 

In  Avomen,  gout  is  more  prone  to  assume  an  asthenic 
form,  and  to  exhibit  its  masked  and  irregular  manifesta- 
tions; it  is  also  most  liable  to  appear  shortly  after  the 
cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

In  the  French  table  before  referred  to,  in  80  cases  of 
gout,  78  of  the  patients  Avere  men,  and  only  2 Avomen, 
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; <and  my  own  experience  quite  accords  witli  these  results. 
' The  influence  of  sex  on  tlie  occun’ence  of  gout  is  so  groat 
itliat  it  becomes  a diagnostic  mark  between  gout  and 
1 rheumatism,  for  the  latter  disease  is  perhaps  more  fre- 
I quent  among  women  than  men. 


Ivfiuence  of  age  upon  the  occurrence  of  Gout. — 
'Youth,  for  the  most  part,  enjoys  immunity  from  gout. 
] Hippocrates  expressed  his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the 
i following  aphorism: — “ Puer  imdagi’a  non  laborat,  ante 
'veneris  usum;”  and  Sydenham  states  that  he  had  never 
jseen  either  gouty  minors  or  children ; the  most  that 
Ihe  had  observed  was  the  slight  foreshadowing  of  a 
f future  attack  in  the  younger  branches  of  gouty  families. 
IHeberden,  again,  never  knew  a certain  case  of  gout 
I before  the  age  of  puberty.  On  the  other  hand,  instances 
sare  related  in  which  gout  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  very 
lyoung  children,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  in  many  of  these 
ceases  considerable  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
ccorrectness  of  the  diagnosis,  for  in  young  subjects  other 
joint  affections,  such  as  rheumatism  and  more  especially 
iTheumatoid  arthritis,  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  gout. 

Tlie  period  of  the  first  attack  was  noted  by  Sir  C. 
^Scudamore  in  515  cases,  and  the  results  of  his  inquiry 
aare  seen  below  : — 


% 
’ y 


At  the' age  of  eight 

„ twelve 

„ fifteen 

„ sixteen  .... 

„ seventeen 

„ eighteen  .... 

„ nineteen 

Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  ago 
twenty-five  and  thirty 
thirty  and  thirty-five 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

a 

85 

105 
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Between  fifty  and  fifty-five  years  of  age  . 


2(! 

12 

8 

2 


fifty-five  and  sixty 
sixty  and  sixty-five 


At  the  age  of  sixty-six  . 


Scudamore,  in  alluding  to  the  above  table,  remarked 
that  he  had  not  himself  witnessed  many  examples  of  a ^ 
first  attack  of  gout  before  twenty,  nor  any  after  sixty-six.  n 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  above,  that  in  by  far  the  9 
majority  of  cases,  gout  makes  its  appearance  in  adult  9 
age,  after  the  growth  of  the  body  is  comjilete,  and  9 
before  the  powers  begin  to  decline ; when  the  age  is  9 
measured  by  decennial  periods,  the  gi'eater  number  of  9 
cases  are  found  to  occur  between  the  thirtieth  and  9 
fortieth  year.  9 

Between  genuine  gout  and  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  9 
fever,  a marked  distinction  is  seen  in  the  age  at  which  9 
they  appear ; for  while  a first  fit  of  the  former  seldom  9 
occurs  before  thirtv-five,  the  earliest  attacks  of  the  9 
latter  are  rarely  delayed  till  that  age.  9 

Some  years  since  I was  called  upon  to  treat  a first  9 
and  only  attack  of  the  disease,  in  a gentleman  at  the  9 
age  of  seventy.  The  patient  was  suffering  from  valvular  9 
disease  of  the  heart,  with  dyspnoea  and  anasarca  of  much  9 
severity.  Early  one  morning,  and  at  a time  when  there  9 
was  scarcely  any  anasarca,  the  ball  of  the  left  great  toe  9 
became  hot,  swollen,  and  painful ; after  a few  days  the  fit  9 
passed  off  in  the  usual  manner,  and  was  succeeded  by  9 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  During  the  time  the  gouty  9 
symptoms  were  present,  marked  relief  in  the  breathing  9 
was  experienced.  9 

I have  known  several  cases  in  which  the  first  attack  9 
occurred  after  seventy  years  of  age.  In  186G  I attended  9 
a lady,  then  in  her  ninety-first  year,  who  was  labouring  1 
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under  a first  attack  of  gout  in  tlie  great  toe  : tins  lady 
had  up  to  the  age  of  eighty-seven  been  active  in  her 
habits,  but  for  a year  or  two  before  the  seizure  had  been 
kept  almost  entirely  to  her  bed.  I have  recently  seen 
several  cases  in  which  the  patients  were  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age  ; one,  a gentleman  with  strong  inherited 
tendency  to  gout,  but  in  whom  it  had  probably  been 
delayed  by  residence  at  Gibraltar  for  forty  years. 

A late  Bishop  of  Durham  experienced  a first  attack  of 
gout  at  the  age  of  ninety,  but  although  congratulated  b}'' 

his  friends  and  assured  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 

« 

prolonging  his  life  many  years,  he  only  lived  to  ninety- 
two  ; when  about  twelve  years  old  this  gentleman  had  the 
operation  for  lithotomy  performed  upon  him. 

On  the  other  hand  I have  seen  gout  in  comparatively 
young  subjects ; for  instance,  I was  consulted  some  years 
since  by  a young  gentleman,  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
just  recovering  from  a second  attack  of  gout  in  the  left 
. great  toe  ; his  first  fit  had  occurred  about  twelve  months 
previously  in  the  same  joint.  In  this  instance  the  influ- 
ence of  hereditary"  predisposition  was  very  strong,  both 
father  and  mother  and  many  other  members  of  his  family 
:;0u  each  side  having  suffered  from  the  malady. 

Several  patients  have  informed  me  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced distinct  attacks  of  gout  at  very  early  ages, 
when  they  were  pupils  at  the  public  schools  ; one  gentle- 
man, now  a severe  suflerer  from  gout,  assures  me  his 
first  attack  occurred  at  nine,  his  second  at  twelve  years 
of  age. 

A little  girl  not  quite  ten  years  of  age  once  came 
under  my  care,  whose  case  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

AVhen  only  seven  years  of  age,  the  right  great  toe  ball 
became  suddenly  swollen,  red,  and  painful ; it  was  sup- 
posed that  this  must  have  arisen  from  some  sprain  ; her 
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general  health  was  not  good  at  the  time ; two  years  after- 
wards, she  had  a very  slight  return  in  the  same  joint. 
About  nine  months  after  this  a tliird  attack  came  on^ 
much  more  severe,  and  extending  over  the  arch  of  the 
foot.  There  was  also  a slight  eruption  of  psoriasis  on 
the  legs.  At  the  time  when  I first  saw  this  patient  a 
fourth  attack  had  commenced,  and  the  great  toe  was  hot 
and  shining,  the  rest  of  the  foot  being  cool;  desquamation 
of  cuticle  occurred  subsequently.  The  urine  at  8.  a.m. 
had  a specific  gravity  of  1020  and  was  free  from  albumen  ; 
it  frequently  became  thick  on  standing,  especially  about 
the  time  of  an  attack.  The  child  was  rather  amemic. 

During  the  next  twelve  months  she  had  three  or  four 
attacks,  implicating  for  the  first  time  one  knee,  then  one 
hand.  No  beer  or  wine  had  been  taken,  in  fact  no  alco- 
hol in  any  shape.  On  enquiry  it  was  found  that' there 
was  only  slight  hereditary  predisposition  to  gout : on  the 
fathers  side  one  great  uncle,  on  the  maternal  side  a 
great  grandfather  and  several  great  uncles  had  suffered 
from  tlie  disease,  but  not  her  grandfather ; her  mother 
liad  occasionally  slight  threatenings  in  the  toe. 

Another  less  marked  case  came  under  my  care  in  1866, 
in  a child  under  eight  years  of  age,  wlio  within  the  previous 
vear  had  two  attacks  in  one  ankle ; the  first  induced  by  a 
slight  injury,  the  second  occurring  without  any  known 
cause.  This  child  inlierited  gout  from  her  father,  who 
had  it  severely,  and  from  her  mother’s  family. 


Influence  of  temperament  or  constitutional  pcculiantij 
on  the  development  of  Gout. — It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ancients,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  held 
the  opinion  that  there  existed  four  kinds  of  humours 
in  the  human  body, — blood,  bile,  black-bile,  and  phlegm, 
and  that,  as  one  or  other  of  such  humours  was  present 
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i ill  excess,  tlie  individual  was  said  to  be  of  a sanguineous,, 
i '■  bilious,  melandiolic,  or  plileginatic  teinperainent.  These 
1 terms,  though  still  employed  in  medicine,  are  used  with 

I little  precision,  and  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon 
ithe  indications  the}'’  are  supposed  to  give.  The  term 
‘“nervous  temperament”  is  also  occasionally  employed, 
!to  characterise  a peculiar  irritable  state  of  the  nervous, 
i system. 

AVith  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  so-called  tempera- 
iment  upon  the  occurrence  of  gout,  I have  little  informa- 
ttion  to  offer,  having  derived  nothing  satisfactory  from, 
imy  own  observation,  and  having  met  with  the  disease  in 
iindividuals  presenting  every  variety  of  bodily  conformation, 
lln  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  acute  sthenic  gout 
occurs  most  frequently  in  subjects  of  a sanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  those  inclined  to  corpulency;  whereas  the 
.lasthenic  and  irregular  forms  are  usually  seen  in  indi- 
widuals  of  a nervous  temperament  and  spare  habit  of 
Ibody. 

Dr.  Cullen  made  the  following  observations  on  the 
R |iinfluence  of  temperament : — “ If,  with  the  ancients,  we 
iimight  define  by  certain  terms  the  temperaments  of  men, 

II  could  say  that  the  gout  attacks  especially  men  of  a 
rcholeric-sanguine  temperament,  and  that  it  seldom  at- 

: 1 ittacks  the  pure  sanguine  or  melancholic.  It  is,  however, 
|\very  difficult  to  treat  this  matter  with  due  precision.” 
l'AikI  in  another  place  he  says,  “It  attacks  especially  men 
jtof  robust  and  largo  bodies,  men  of  large  heads,  and  of 
Null  and  corpulent  habits,  and  men  whose  skins  are 
’A  ^'Covered  with  a thick  rete  mucosum,  Avhich  gives  a 
ji'Coarser  surface.” 

Influence  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  in  inducimj 
‘ Gout. — There  is  no  truth  in  medicine  better  established 
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than  the  fact  that  the  use  of  fermented  Ihjuors  is  tlie 
most  powerful  of  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  gout; 
nay,  so  powerful,  that  it  may  be  a question  whether  gout 
would  ever  have  been  known  to  mankind  had  such 
beverages  not  been  indulged  in, 

A considerable  difference,  however,  exists  between  the 
various  fermented  liquors  in  their  power  of  induciug 
gout,  and  many  interesting  observations  and  facts  can  be  J 
elicited  in  relation  to  this  point. 

On  the  first  consideration  of  the  question,  it  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  that,  as  the  chief  peculiarity  of  all 
fermented  liquors  consists  in  the  alcohol  they  contain, 
their  power  of  causing  gout  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  spirit  in  their  composition,  but  a more 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject  fails  to  establish  this 
supposition.  Distilled  spirits,  when  exclusively  taken, 
appear  to  exert  little  or  no  power  in  inducing  gout,^ 
whereas  wines,  strong  ales,  and  porter,  are  potent 
agents,  a fact  Avhich  is  forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind  on 
taking  a review  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  among  different  classes  of  individuals. 
In  Scotland  gout  is  much  less  frequently  met  with  than 
in  England,  and  I have  been  assured  by  physicians  in 
that  country  that  they  very  seldom  see  a case,  and  wlien 
it  does  occur  it  is  generally  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society  and  in  large  cities,  where  Avines  and  ales  have 
been  largely  substituted  for  whisky.  Dr.  Gregory,  at 
the  Royal  Inlirmary  of  Edinburgh,  had  only  two  cases  of 
gout  in  two  thousand  two  hundred  clinical  patients  ad- 
mitted under  his  care,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  during  nearly 
thirty  years,  had  likewise  but  two  such  patients.  Sir 
Robert  Christison  bears  similar  testimony,  for  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  only  met  with  two  cases  of  gout  in  the 
Infirmary,  although  physician  to  it  for  thirty  years,  and 
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I both  the  subjects  were  fat  and  overfed  English  butlers. 

' The  same  freedom  from  gout  is  enjoyed  in  other  Scotch 
* cities,  as  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  as  likewise  in  Ireland, 

’ where  whisky  is  the  principal  beverage ; and  Russians, 
Roles,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  who  usually  drink  distilled 
.‘spirits,  also  enjoy  comparative  immunity  from  gout. 

Van  Swieten  states  that  in  Holland  gout  was  but 
] little  known  until  wine  was  introduced  as  a substitute  for 
; small  beer  ; and  Linnmus,  from  his  observation  upon  the 
habits  of  the  Laplanders,  was  inclined  to  regard  wine  as 
. almost  the  sole  producer  of  gout,  as  the  people  partook 
of  malt  liquors  with  impunity. 

These  statements  of  Van  Swieten  and  Linnmus  merely 
render  it  probable  that  wine  is  more  powerful  in  pro- 
ducing gout  than  the  beer  drank  in  those  countries ; we 
shall  soon,  however,  have  occasion  to  show  that  malt 
liquors,  more  especially  the  stronger  varieties,  are  most 
potent  predisposing  agents. 

There  are  man}'  instances  on  record  which  illustrate 
the  relative  powers  possessed  by  spirits,  wines,  and  malt 
liquors,  in  this  respect.  Scudamore  gives  an  account  of 
two ; the  first  was  a strong  and  corpulent  man,  about 
■ 30  years  of  age;  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  had 
been  constantly  on  the  sea  coast  as  a smuggler,  and  had 
drunk  two  or  three  pints  of  Hollands  a day ; this  habit 
Avas  continued  during  a period  of  four  or  five  years,  with- 
out further  result  than  to  make  him  somewhat  nervous 
and  dyspeptic.  He  afterwards  became  a bricklayer,  and 
being  possessed  of  property,  indulged  both  in  wine  and 
porter,  and  in  two  years  afterwards  Avas  flttacked  Avith 
gout. 

In  the  second  instance  the  patient  lived  in  the  country 
until  he  Avas  28  years  of  age,  and  partook  freely  of 
Hollands.  He  then  eimafred  himself  as  a butler  in 
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London,  indulged  freely  in  ■wine  and  malt  liquors,  and  at 
the  age  of  35  had  gout,  ■\vhich  returned  in  each  year. 

In  neither  of  the  above  mentioned  cases  did  the 
slightest  hereditary  predisposition  exist ; l)ut  in  relation 
to  them  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  along  with  the  ‘ 
change  from  spirits  to  malt  liquors  and  wine,  there  was 
considerable  alteration  in  the  occupations  of  these 
patients,  and  that  they  Avere  approaching  the  age  at  \ , 
which  gout  commonly  manifests  itself.  1' 

A striking  example,  illustrating  the  same  fact,  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  William  Budd,  who  states  that,  “There 
is  a body  of  men  employed  in  the  Thames,  whose  occupa- 
tion  it  is  to  raise  ballast  from  the  bottom  of  the  river ; ^ 
as  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  their  ijM 
hours  of  labour  are  regulated  by  this  circumstance,  and  ^ 
vary  through  every  ])eriod  of  night  and  day.  They  ^ 
work  under  much  exposure  to  inclemencies  of  weather ; 9 
their  occupation  requires  great  lx)dily  exertion,  occa-  i 
sioning  profuse  sweating  and  exhaustion.  In  considera-  -j 
tion  of  this,  their  allowance  of  liquor  is  very  large  ; each  j 
man  drinks  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  porter  daily,  | 
and  generally  a considerable  quantity  of  spirits  besideL  i 
This  immoderate  consumption  of  liquors  forms  the  only  i 
exception,  as  far  as  relates  to  food,  which  these  men  I 
offer  to  the  general  habits  of  the  lower  classes,  and,  I 
although  not  a numerous  body,  many  of  them  are  yearly  3 
admitted  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital  Ship  affected  with  | 
that  disease  (gout).”  This  very  interesting  fact  seems  | 
to  show  that  no  amount  of  bodily  exertion  is  adequate  to  ] 
counteract  the  influences  of  such  large  quantities  of 
porter.  These  men  are  almost  all  derived  from  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  can  rarely  or  never  inherit  a ■ ; 
disposition  to  gout. 

My  own  experience  of  the  relative  power  of  alcoholic 
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Uiquors  in  iiulncing  gout,  may  be  thus  stated  : }>ort, 
sslierry,  and  other  stronger  varieties  of  wines  ordinarily 
t drunk  in  this  country,  are  most  potent  in  tlieir  operation; 
fhut  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  those  who 
,tare  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
liable  to  procure  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  which  greatly 
tfavour  the  development  of  the  disease.  A few  years’ 
iliberal  indulgence  in  port  or  sherry  wine  will  often  of 
i itself  produce  gout,  when  no  hereditary  tendency  exists  ; 
jiand  even  among  the  labouring  classes  this  may  be 
coccasionally  observed,  when,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
itheir  occupations — as  in  the  case  of  cellarmen,  and  wine- 
1 bottlers,  &c. — men  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  wine 
iin  considerable  quantities. 

The  lighter  wines,  as  claret,  hock,  and  moselle, 
jsilthough  capable  of  acting  as  the  exciting  cause  of  an 
!;iattack  in  gouty  subjects,  have,  when  taken  in  modera- 
jition,  but  comparatively  little  inducing  power,  and  in 
itthis  respect  rank  with  the  weaker  kinds  of  malt  liquors. 
i'.The  wine-drinking  population  of  France  and  Rhenish 
(Germany  are  but  little  afflicted  with  gout,  and  the  same 
.n’cmark  holds  good  of  our  own  agriculturists  ; but 
bwhen  the  finer  qualities  of  these  wines  are  freely  par- 
jttaken  of,  especially  if  combined  with  excess  of  animal 
i flood,  gout  is  by  no  means  tardy  in  manifesting  itself, 
illn  some  of  the  larger  cities  oT  France  and  Germany  gout 
:is  common,  although  considerably  less  so  than  in  Eng- 
■dand,  and  in  Bavaria  and  Berlin,  where  a large  amount 
■of  beer  is  drunk,  gout  also  prevails. 

Champagne  differs  much  in  its  effects ; probably,  if 
;\very  dry,  it  would  not  act  so  powerfully  as  a predisposing 
kcause  as  port  or  sherry,  but  it  is  certain  it  is  often  a 
!i  most  active  exciting  cause  of  an  attack. 

Dr.  AVood,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  opinion  I asked  on 
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tliis  subject  in  18G2,  says  tliat  the  stronger  wines,  as 
slierry,  macleira,  and  port,  liave  appeared  to  him  to  be 
tlie  most  prolific  source  of  gout  in  the  States,  and  that  ^ 
since  the  lighter  wines  had  been  in  more  general  use,  _ 
he  thought  there  had  been  a decided  diminution  of  gout ; 
he  was  quite  certain  that  the  excessive  use  of  malt  - 
liquors  led  to  the  disease. 

Stout  and  porter  rank  next  to  wine  in  their  power  of 
inducing  gout,  and  some  of  the  most  severe  and  invete-  ^ : 
rate  cases  I have  ever  met  with  in  hospital  practice  i 
have  been  in  patients  who  had  drunk  heavily  of  these  _J:» 
beverages ; as  happens,  for  example,  among  the  men  , 'I 
connected  with  the  great  London  breweries,  who  not  - 1 
unfrequently  drink  an  almost  fabulous  quantity  of  porter.  | 
I have  notes  of  the  case  of  a man,  28  vears  of  age,  - ; 
suffering  from  severe  gout  and  a deep-seated  abscess  “ ■ 
in  one  foot,  who  assured  me  that  when  at  Avork  he  ”• 
seldom  took  less  than  three  gallons  of  porter  during  the  i 
day.  I 

Strong  ales,  and  even  the  ordinary  bitter  beers,  so  j 
commonly  used  at  the  present  day,  exert  a similar  - ^ 
influence,  although  there  are  many  who  think  they  6an 
drink  bitter  ale  Avith  inq)unity ; this  is  exemplified  in  the  ^ 
folloAving  case.  A man  only  30  years  of  age,  connected  “ 
Avith  a pale  ale  brewery,  consulted  me  under  the  folloAv-  i 
ing  circumstances  ; he  had  had  his  first  attack  of  gout 
four  years  previously,  at  the  ago  of  2G;  it  Avas  slight,  and  • ! 
confined  to  the  ball  of  the  right  great  toe ; three  years  ! 
aftenvards  he  suffered  from  a seA’^ere  fit,  implicating  not  | 
only  the  toe  but  the  ankle,  heel,  and  knee  ; during  the 
year  previous  to  my  seeing  him  the  attacks  had  been  more  i 
frequent,  at  intervals  of  about  three  months,  and  Avere  < 
assuming  a chronic  form.  No  hereditary  tendency  could 
be  discovered  in  any  branch  of  his  ffimily,  although  care- 
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(fully  soiiglit  for,  and  the  disease  appeared  to  have  been 
i induced  simply  by  the  habit  of  repeatedly  driukino^  during 
tthe  day  small  quantities  of  pale  ale.  Several  other  very 
^similar  cases  have  come  under  notice  within  the  last  few 


\ Years. 

Cider  and  perry  act  to  some  extent  as  predisposing 
(Causes  of  gout,  although  probably  a much  larger  quantity 
iis  required  than  of  the  stronger  kinds  of  malt  liquors, 
lln  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire,  gout,  as  far  as  my  own 
(experience  enables  me  to  judge,  is  by  no  means  in- 
i frequent.  Dr.  Wood  remarks  that,  as  a predisjiosmg 
(cause,  cider  cannot  be  very  potent,  otherwise  gout  would 
Ibc  more  prevalent  among  the  people  of  Hew  England 
fand  the  middle  Atlantic  States,  where  this  beverage  is 
'very  commonly  employed. 

Mr.  Haviland,  formerly  of  Bridgewater,  has  kindly 
(afforded  me  some  valuable  information  upon  this  point, 

I the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows  : he  acknowledges 
that  there  are  doubtless  many  cases  of  gout  in  the  cider 
districts,  although  he  has  been  unable,  during  a long 
' experience,  to  establish  the  fact  of  a single  case  having 
1 been  really  due  to  the  drinking  of  cider ; he  states  that, 
t on  looking  over  the  books  of  the  Bridgewater  Dispensary, 
i he  did  not  find  an  entry  of  a single  gouty  patient  during 
; a period  of  30  years,  and  that  a personal  experience  of 
t four  years  at  the  same  institution  has  given  the  same 
! negative  result;  and  again,  during  15  years  at  another 
* dispensary,  where  the  average  number  of  patients  is 
( about  250 — nearly  all  agricultural  labourers,  with  their 
■ wives  and  children — there  were  only  three  cases  of  ])ure 
, gout,  and  tliese  occurred  in  beer  drinkers.  Gravel  and 

’ calculus  are  also  rarelv  met  with  in  the  cider  districts. 

•/ 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  rough  cider,  which  has  a 
i low  specific  gravity  and  is  devoid  of  sugar. 
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From  a review  of  all  tlie  facts  known  in  regard  to 
cider,  I think  we  may  fairly  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1st.  A fully  fennentcd  cider,  one  therefore  free  from 

V 1 

sugar,  and  termed  rough  cider,  has  but  little  power  of 
inducing  the  gouty  diathesis. 

2nd.  Partially  fermented  or  sweet  cider  predisposes  ’ 
to  gout.  ; 

3rd.  Either  variety,  when  taken  by  persons  predis-  i 
posed  to  gout,  and  not  much  accustomed  to  its  use,  may 
•excite  an  attack  of  gout. 


Having  fully  established  the  fact  that  some  alcoholic 
drinks  possess  much  more  power  than  others  in  causing 
gout,  it  next  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
such  differences. 

AVliy  are  distilled  spirits  less  prone  to  induce  gout 
than  those  which  have  simply  undergone  the  process  of 
fermentation  ? 

The  influence  of  fermented  liquors  is  certainly  not  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in 
them  ; for  the  same  quantity  of  spirit  which  in  the  form 
of  port  wine  is  capable  of  developing  the  disorder, « is 
completely  powerless  if  taken  in  the  form  of  whisky ; 
and  the  same  holds  good  when  the  comparison  is  made 
between  strong  malt  liquors  and  spirits. 

Is  there  any  known  difterence  in  their  composition  to 
account  for  this  ? 

Distilled  liquors,  as  brandy,  hollands,  whisk}',  gin,  and 
rum,  contain  alcohol  and  water,  with  small  amounts  of 
colouring  substances  and  also  ethers,  to  which  their 
peculiar  aroma  and  taste  are  due;  the  amount  of  absolute 
spirit  varying  in  the  different  varieties  from  40  to  70 
per  cent. 

Wines,  on  the  other  hand,  beside  spirit  and  water, 
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1 contain  sugar,  gum,  extractive,  albuminous,  and  colour- 
! ing  matters ; free  acids,  as  tartaric,  racemic,  malic, 

« cenantliic,  and  acetic  acid ; also  potash,  lime,  and  mag- 
inesia  combined  with  these,  together  with  sulphate  of 
1 magnesia,  common  salt,  and  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime  ; 

1 besides  these,  especially  in  the  cellared  wines,  are  certain 
I ethers  which  impart  aroma,  especially  cenantliic  and 
; acetic  ether.  Tannic  acid  is  also  present  in  the  red 
' wines. 

As  the  nature  and  amount  of  these  different  principles 
jare  liable  to  considerable  variation,  some  arrangement  in 
j groups  may  be  advantageously  adopted. 

I have  made  the  following  classification,  which  is  suffi- 
1 cient  for  all  medical  purposes  : — 

1.  Spirituous  wines,  containing  a considerable  quantity 
of  saccharine  or  imfermented  matter,  and  an  amount 
of  alcohol,  usually  above  15  per  cent,  by  weight. 
The  chief  wines  in  this  class  are  Port,  Sherrv, 
]\Iadeira,-  Marsala,  &c. 

2.  Liqueur  wines,  containing  much  sugar:  Tokay, 
Malaga,  Tent,  Constantia,  &c.,  the  higher  Sauternes  ; 
per  centage  of  alcohol  between  that  of  the  1st  and 
3rd  classes. 

3.  Acidulous  wines,  rich  in  acid  tartrate  of  potash  ; 
alcohol  not  much  above  10  per  cent. 

(a)  With  tannin  and  colouring  matters  ; Clarets 
or  red  Bordeaux  wines ; red  Burgundies  and 
Hungarian  wines. 

{h)  Without  tannin  or  colouring  matters  : Hocks, 
Moselle,  Chablis,  and  the  light  dry  Sauternes. 

4.  Effervescing  wines,  containing  unfermented  matter 
and  free  carbonic  acid:  Champagne,  Sparkling  Hock, 
and  Moselle,  and  Sparkling  Burgundy. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  alcohol  (absolute  and  by 
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■weight),  these  beverages  may  be  arranged  in  the  follow-  fl 
ing  order  : — fl 

Of  Spirits.  Riim,  strong  (75  per  cent),  ordinary  Rum  (44),  S 
Brandy  (44),  Whisky  (44),  Geneva  (44),  Gin  (35).  w 
Of  irines.  Port  (19),  Madeira  (18),  Sherry  (17),  S 
Marsala  (17),  Champagne  (11),  Burgundy  (10),  ^ 
Clarets  (8),  Hock  or  Rhine  wines  (8),  Moselle  (still)  |B 
(7-5).  1 

Of  other  TAcpims.  Porter  (Stout)  (C'5),  Pale  Ales  (G),  ® 
Cider  (4*5),  Common  Ales  (3 •5),  S 

The  above  figures  are  fair  approximations  only ; for 
wines  of  the  same  name  differ  considerably  among  them-  « 
selves  in  many  of  their  properties ; and  the  same  remark  « 
applies  to  the  other  beverages.  9 

As  regards  acidity.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  ascertained  9 
that  wines  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  9 
beginning  Avith  the  least  acid : — Sherry,  Port,  Cham-  9 
pagne,  Claret,  Madeira,  Burgundy,  Rhine  wines,  and  9 
]\Toselle.  The  least  acid  of  all  alcoholic  fluids  are  GeneA’^a  9 
and  Whisky,  then  Rum  and  Brandy,  afterwards  Ale,  9 
Porter,  and  Stout.  All  the  Avines  are  found  to  be  more  9 
acid  than  malt  liquors.  ' 9 

The  following  was  ascertained  to  be  the  order  when  9 
measured  by  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter,  beginning  9 
with  the  least  sweet : — GeneA^a,  Rum,  AVhisky,  Claret,  >■ 
Burgundy,  Rhine  Avines,  and  Moselle,  have  no  sugar ; 
then  Brandy,  Sherry,  Madeira,  Champagne,  Port  AAniie,  ■ 
Cider,  Porter,  Stout,  Malmsey,  Ale,  Tokay,  Samos,  J 
Paxarete  and  Cyprus.  1 

Does  our  present  knoAvledge  of  the  relative  compo- 
sition of  the  different  kinds  of  alcoholic  liquors  throAv  any 
light  upon  their  varying  poAA-ers  of  inducing  gout  ? So 
much,  at  least,  is  proved  ; that  it  is  certainly  not  simply 
the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  fluid,  AAdiich  determines  the 
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result,  for  we  have  sliowii  tliat  whisky  and  otlier  distilled 
spirits  have  little  power  ; at  the  same  time  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  wines  richest  in  spirit  are  usually  the 
most  potent  predisposers  to  the  disease,  as  illustrated  in 


the  case  of  Port. 

The  presence  of  acidity  in  alcoholic  fluids  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  having  much  influence,  seeing  that  Port 
and  Sherry  are  among  the  least  acid  wines,  and  that 
strong  malt  liquors,  usually  freer  from  acidity  than  wines, 
i are  powerful  predisposing  agents  ; on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  acid  wines,  as  Clarets  and  Hock,  are  compara- 
tively harmless  in  this  respect ; in  exciting  a paroxysm 
• of  gout,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  acidity  is  of 
; much  moment. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
exercise  much  effect,  for  it  exists  in  large  quantities  in 
t some  of  the  most  potent  gout-inducing  liquors,  in  small 
{ amounts  in  others,  and  certainly  no  direct  ratio  can  be 
1 established  between  the  presence  of  saccharine  matter 
j and  the  predisposing  power  of  any  alcoholic  beverage. 

But  little  is  known  respecting  the  saline  matters  of 
'■wines  and  other  liquors;  it  is  probable  that  the  alkaline 
s salts;  especially  those  of  potash,  more  abundant  in  the- 
lighter  wines,  and  which  produce  diuresis,  may  in  some 
I way  lessen  their  injurious  effects. 

From  our  present  state  of  knowledge  the  following  are' 
tthe  only  conclusions  which  can  be  safely  drawn  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject : — 

1.  Diluted  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  distilled  spirits,  has- 
! little  power  to  produce  gout,  at  least  in  those  who  are 

' not  already  predisposed  to  it. 

2.  Alcohol  when  in  combination  with  other  substances, 
as  in  wines  and  malt  liquors,  becomes  a potent  cause  of 
gout ; and  the  greater  the  amount  of  contained  spirit  in 
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such  beverages,  the  more  powerful  their  influence  in 
producing  the  disease. 

3.  Neither  the  acid,  sugar,  nor  any  known  principle 
contained  in  these  liquors,  can  as  yet  be  proved  to  im- 
part to  the  alcohol  its  predisposing  influence ; for  wines 
the  least  acid,  and  liquors  the  least  sweet,  are  often 
among  the  most  baneful. 

To  which  we  may  add  a fourth  conclusion,  vrith  some 
probability  of  truth  : 

4.  Alcoholic  fluids  which  have  little  tendency  to  cause 
dyspepsia,  and  those  which  act  more  especially  as 
diuretics,  can,  as  far  as  gout  is  concerned,  be  taken  with 
greater  impunity  than  beverages  of  an  opposite  character. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  remarks  with 
regard  to  distilled  spirits  apply  simply  to  their  slight  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  gout,  and  it  must  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  these  liquors  are  less  pernicious 
in  other  respects  than  wines ; on  the  contrary,  the  oc- 
currence of  granular  kidney  and  dropsy  is  exceedingly 
common  among  populations  who  partalce  of  them  largely. 

Influence  of  solid  food  in  causing  gout. — It  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  share  that  different  articles  of  solid  food 
have  in  the  production  of  gout,  and  to  separate  the 
effects  of  indigestion,  caused  by  any  article  of  diet,  from 
the  secondary  influence  of  the  same  after  it  has  become 
absorbed.  As  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  articles  of  food  containing  saline  matters, 
as  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  are  useful  in  keeping 
up  the  activity  of  the  secreting  organs,  and  that  many 
such  substances,  even  if  acid  to  the  stomach,  yet  act  as 
antacids  to  the  blood  and  urine  from  becoming  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  carbonates  of  the  bases.  Pie- 
crust and  sweet  substances  are  probably  injurious  rather 
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from  the  indigestion  they  may  induce,  than  from  con- 
taining any  very  noxious  principles. 

]\Iade  dishes,  or  tliose  whicli  are  rich  and  complex, 
are  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach,  and  hence,  through  in- 
digestion, predispose  to  gout.  The  amount  of  hardness 
of  the  fibre  of  meat  has  a great  influence  on  its  digesti- 
bility, hence  salted  meats,  veal,  and  pork,  are  apt  to  lie 
heavy  in  many  stomachs,  and  thus  induce  dyspepsia. 

Dr.  William  Budd,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the 
amount  of  animal  food  consumed  in  producing  gout, 
remarks; — “During  a long  and  extensive  professional 
connection  with  a large  rural  district,  ^ve  never  knew 
an  instance  of  gout  among  agricultural  labourers,  who 
of  course  form  the  great  mass  of  the  population ; gout 
was  not  uncommon  among  tradesmen,  but  still  more 
frequent  in  the  class  of  gentlemen  and  opulent  farmers. 
That  the  quantity  of  animal  food  consumed  by  agricultural 
labourers  is  comparatively  very  small,  must  be  well 
known  to  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  country ; and 
we  believe  that  this  circumstance  has  considerable  share 
in  procuring  for  that  class  their  singular  exemption  from 
gout.  It  is  nearly  established  that  large  consumption 
of  animal  food  tends  to  })roduce  the  lithic  acid  diathesis ; 
a condition  so  often  associated  with  gout,  that  more  than 
one  author  has  been  led  to  consider  these  forms  of  disease 
as  essentially  connected.  In  advancing  the  opinion  that 
large  consumption  of  animal  food  is  a cause  of  gout,  we 
are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  support  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physiologists  of  our  day.  Muller,  in 
commenting  on  Magendie’s  experiments  on  food,  says, 
‘These  experiments  have  thrown  some  light  on  the 
causes  and  mode  of  treatment  of  gout  and  calculous  dis- 
orders. The  subjects  of  these  diseases  are  generally 
persons  who  live  well  and  eat  largely  of  animal  food.’  ” 
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Indigestion  and  want  of  exercise. — It  is  often  a task 
of  much  difficulty  to  separate  the  effects  of  indigestion 
produced  by  the  character  of  tlie  food  itself,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  from  those  caused  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  want  of  bodily  exercise.  Cullen 
remarked  that  gout  seldom  attacked  persons  employed  in 
constant  bodily  labour,  or  those  who  live  much  upon  a 
vegetable  diet ; and  few  would  feel  disposed  to  differ  from 
him  as  to  the  general  truth  of  the  statement,  for  it  is  rare 
to  find  gout  among  a rural  population,  where  much  toil 
is  endured,  and  where  meat  forms  a comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  diet ; on  the  other  hand,  its  occurrence 
is  frequent  among  those  who  freely  partake  of  highly 
seasoned  dishes,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  consuming  a 
quantity  of  nutriment  far  above  the  requirements  of  the 
system.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  an 
excess  of  food,  more  especially  when  highly  nitrogenised, 
favours  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid,  which  has 
already  been  shown  to  bear  a close  relation  to  the 
development  of  gout. 

Not  only  does  an  undue  amount  of  food  predispose  to 
gout,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  assimilated  has  also 
an  influence ; for  when  digestion  is  imperfectly  per- 
formed, the  disease  is  more  likely  to  become  developed. 
Sydenham  from  his  own  experience  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  gout  arises  from  what  he  termed  a weakened 
concoction  both  of  the  solids  and  fluids  ; and  although 
we  have  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that  defective 
excretion  plays  an  important  part  in  its  production,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  very  powerful  influence  of 
imperfect  digestion  and  assimilation. 

It  is  a matter  of  interest  to  inquire  what  are  the  varie- 
ties of  dyspepsia  which,  by  long  continuance,  give  rise  to 
the  gouty  diathesis  and  subsequently  to  the  development 
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of  the  joint  aifectioii  1 Tlie  answer  is  simple.  Many 
forms  of  atonic  indigestion  are  almost  inoperative  in  this 
respect,  as  they  merely  prevent  the  })roper  formation  of 
chyme,  and  diminish  general  nutrition  of  the  body  ; but 
those  varieties  of  dyspepsia  which  lead  to  the  excessive 
formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  tend  powerfully  to 
the  production  of  gout.  Clinical  observation  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  for  I find  that 
in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  the  formation  of  uric  acid  is 
even  below  the  health}^  standard,  but  in  other  forms  the 
amount  is  greatly  augmented  ; it  is  in  the  latter  varieties 
only  that  we  can  anticipate  the  development  of  the 
disease,  and  these  are  generally  accompanied  with  slug- 
gish circulation  in  the  portal  system  and  congested  liver. 

In  many  gouty  subjects  this  congested  condition  of  the 
portal  system  is  so  marked,_and  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
administration  of  medicines  which  act  on  the  liver  and 
bowels  so  great,  that  some  physicians  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  gout  is  essentially  connected  with  such  dis- 
turbance ; this,  however,  is  erroneous,  for  in  many  of  the 
niost  severe  instances  of  gout,  no  such  disturbance  of  the 
portal  system  can  be  discovered,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
blood  may  be  brought  into  a gouty  condition  from  causes 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  biliary  function  of  the  liver. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  gouty  cases,  especially 
where  many  attacks  have  already  occurred,  little  can  be 
determined  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dyspepsia 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease  ; for  as  nial- 
assimilation  may  lead  to  tlie  production  of  uric  acid,  so  an 
excess  of  uric  acid  circulating  in  the  blood  may  itself  give 
rise  to  a secondary  form  of  dyspepsia,  and  cause  many 
of  the  premonitory  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive 
organs,  so  commonly  met  with  in  gouty  subjects. 

The  more  prominent  symptoms  of  the  dyspepsia  con- 
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iiected  with  the  uric  acid  diathesis  may  be  thus  summed 
up  : heartburn  and  eructations,  oppression,  and  frequently 
sleepiness  after  food ; a feeling  of  distension  in  the 
epigastrium,  at  times  accompanied  with  tenderness ; 
some  fulness  over  the  hepatic  region,  the  edge  of  the 
liver  projecting  a little  below  the  ribs,  and  being  occa- 
sionally tender  to  the  touch  ; the  tongue  much  furred, 
red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  a disagreeable  and  clammy  taste 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  saliva  and  buccal  secretion  often 
more  adhesive  than  natural.  The  bowels  are  usually 
confined,  the  actions  scybalous,  sometimes  very  dark  in 
appearance,  at  other  times  light  and  clay-coloured,  in- 
dicating either  a retention  of  bile  in  the  gall  bladder 
or  a defective  biliary  secretion.  Accompanying  these 
symptoms  there  is  a scanty  secretion  of  urine,  which  is 
high  coloured  and  strongly  acid,  and  gives  rise  on  cooling 
either  to  a copious  deposit  of  pink  urates,  or  to  a sediment 
of  crystallised  uric  acid. 

Influence  of  severe  study  and  mental  anxiety^  &c.,  cfc. 
— That  the  condition  of  the  mind  has  a powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  manner  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  are  performed,  is  at  once 
rendered  evident  by  watching  its  eflect  upon  the  digestive 
and  renal  organs.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  a 
severe  fit  of  indigestion  immediately  follows  the  receipt 
of  painful  intelligence,  and  most  people  are  cognisant  of 
the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  state  of  the 
mind  and  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys.  As  powerful 
influences  cause  very  appreciable  changes  in  certain 
functions,  so  sligliter  ones  act  as  surely,  though  slowly, 
in  altering  the  general  nutrition,  and  in  the  end  produce 
great  and  lasting  mischief  Severe  and  prolonged  study, 
wliich  is  almost  necessarily  conjoined  with  a sedentary 
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Hife,  tends  greatly  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  excretory 
organs,  at  the  same  time  that  it  impairs  the  powers  of 
-’digestion ; both  of  which  circumstances  engender  an 
i impure  condition  of  blood.  There  are  many  cases  on 
rrecord,  among  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  applica- 
ttion,  which  could  be  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the 
iinhuence  of  mental  labour  in  causing  the  development  of 
cgout,  and  likewise  in  exciting  its  attacks  ; but  it  will 
suffice  to  quote  the  words  of  Sydenham  in  his  letter  to 
ll)r.  Short,  in  which  he  says,  “ I send  you  a short  tract 
mpon  Gout  and  Dropsy,  instead  of  the  thicker  volume, 
\which  in  my  own  mind  I had  determined  on,  viz.,  a 
ihistory  of  such  chronic  diseases  as  my  practice  has  most 
cespecially  met  with.  By  applying  my  mind,  however, 
:to  its  utmost,  and  by  bringing  all  my  powers  of  thought 
< 011  the  subject,  I brought  on  a fit  of  gout,  such  as  I had 
inever  before  suffered  from  ; so  that  the  fact  itself  warned 
ime  to  lay  aside,  even  against  my  own  will,  such  lucubra- 
ttions,  and  to  take  care  of  myself ; well  satisfied  with 
I having,  in  some  measure,  dealt  with  these  two  diseases. 
’Whenever  I returned  to  my  studies,  gout  returned  to  me.” 
In  another  part  of  the  same  treatise  the  author  states 
tthat  more  wise  men  than  fools  suffer  from  gout,  and  from 
ithis  and  like  evidence  but  one  opinion  can  be  arrived  at 
sas  to  the  influence  of  severe  and  protracted  mental 
f exertion  on  the  development  of  the  disease ; at  the  same 
I time  I believe  that  the  mental  influence  alone  would  be 
- inoperative,  unless  aided  by  hereditary  predisposition. 
Tn  relation  to  this  subject,  Scudamore  remarks,  that  “the 
? late  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  father  suffered  from  gout  at  an 
(early  period  of  life.  The  father  was  a votary  to  Bacchus; 
of  the  son  this  could  not  strictly  be  said  : but  both  were 
ardent  students.”  It  it  also  a well-known  fact,  that,  in 
tthis  country  at  least,  cabinet  ministers  and  politicians 
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most  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  assiduous  applica- 
tion, are  frequently  severe  martyrs  to  the  disease. 

Other  powerfully  depressing  influences,  as  sorrow  and 
chagrin,  act  in  engendering  a gouty  habit ; thus,  reverses 
of  fortune  have  been  known  to  do  so,  although  usually 
accompanied  by  circumstances  which  might  be  supposed 
to  prevent  its  development ; the  same  has  been  asserted 
of  other  mental  emotions. 

The  influence  of  venereal  excesses  in  the  production  of 
gout  was  much  insisted  upon  by  early  authors.  Hippo- 
crates’s aphorism  relating  to  this  point  is  only  partially 
true ; were  it  literally  correct,  eunuchs  should  be  alto- 
gether free,  but  Galen  assures  us  tliat  in  the  time  of  the 
Homan  empire  they  enjo3^ed  no  exemption.  Venereal 
excess,  like  all  other  depressing  agencies,  lowers  the 
function  of  the  nervous  system,  and  hence  favours  the 
production  of  the  malady ; but  its  real  influence  is  the 
more  difficult  to  separate  and  define,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  immoderate  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
liquors ; hence  the  lines  of  the  Greek  poet  in  which  Gout 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  : 

Avaifji(\o\is  BaKxov,  Kai  Xvfft/xtXovs  'A<ppoSlTt]S  ' 

r*VwTOt  BirydTrip,  \vaifif\iis  IloSdypa. 


In  the  treatment  of  chronic  forms  of  gout  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  effects  of  these  various  depressing 
causes  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 


Influence  of  race.,  climate,  and  season. — The  influence 
of  race  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known.  It  is,  however, 
stated  by  Hr.  Quarrier  that  negi’oes  serving  as  sailors  in 
the  British  Navy  are  apt  to  become  gouty.  There  is 
every  probability  that  individuals  of  all  nationalities 
would  be  susceptible  of  gout  if  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  predisposing  causes  of  tliat  disease. 
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It  is  a very  difficult  task  to  investigate  accurately  tlie 
ceal  effect  of  climate  upon  tlie  development  of  gout,  for 
0 many  other  influences  are  connected  with  climate, 
ihat  the  separation  of  one  from  another  is  rendered 
Umost  impossible.  There  are,  however,  certain  facts 
rvhich  appear  to  bo  well  established  in  relation  to  this 
lubject,  of  much  interest,  and  not  devoid  of  importance. 

Gout  is  undoubtedly  much  less  prevalent  in  hot,  tlian 
jin  temperate  climates.  Among  the  natives  in  the  interior 
|t«f  Africa,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  that  this 
iiisease,  as  well  as  calculus,  is  unknown,  and  it  is  a well- 
j[mown  fact  that  gout  is  not  common  in  the  East  Indies, 
Except  among  European  residents  who  have  acquired  it 
jllsewhere;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  natives  of 
t»ther  tropical  climates,  for  in  Turkey,  China,  Japan, 
r.^eru,  and  the  Brazils,  the  disease  is  scarcely  known,  and 
im  Italy  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  France  or 
England. 

It  would,  nevertheless,  be  dangerous  from  these  facts 
to  draw  the  inference  that  this  immunity  is  due  to  the 
Hffect  of  clunate,  for  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries 
Hre  often  free  from  many  of  the  other  predisposing  causes 
i>i)f  gout ; for  example,  they  seldom  partake  of  alcoholic 
jliquors,  and  their  food  is  less  nitrogenised  than  that  of 
joations  in  which  gout  is  prevalent.  We  have  also  proof 
tlhat  circumstances  other  tlian  mere  climate  influence  the 
iilevelopment  of  gout  in  the  fact  that  in  Rome,  under  the 
|Mepublican  form  of  government,  the  disorder  was  little 
kcnown,  but  under  the  Empire,  when  luxury  and  indo- 
•.eiice  prevailed,  it  became  extremely  common,  even 
uniong  women.  The  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  Scotch, 
iirish,  Russians,  and  Poles  depends  upon  their  abstaining 
: ioin  strong  wines  and  malt  liquors,  rather  than  upon  any 
r-oecuiiarity  of  their  climate. 
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The  influence  of  season  in  causing  a fit  is  often  well 
shown  in  the  earlier  stages  of  gout,  when  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks  are  considerable.  That  the  disease, 
is  most  apt  to  occur  in  spring  and  autumn  is  a fact 
known  from  the  earliest  antiquity  ; Hippocrates  remarks, 
in  one  of  his  aphorisms,  “ Podagrici  affectus  vere  et  . 
autumno  plerumque  moventur.”  Galen  affirms  that 
spring  is  the  season  when  the  return  of  gout  is  to  be] 
expected;  and  Sydenham  says  that  about  the  end  of’,' 
January,  or  beginning  of  February,  it  usually  breaks  out. 

The  examination  of  a large  number  of  gouty  patients  j 

with  reference  to  the  time  of  year  when  the  first  attack  I J 

''  . -I  '* 

of  the  disease  manifested  itself,  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  ^ 

the  opinion  of  the  ancients  is  correct.  I have  usually^ 

found  that  not  only  the  first,  but  several  of  the  early 

annual  attacks,  take  place  in  the  spring  ; after  a time  an  ^ 

autumnal  fit  is  added,  but  when  the  disease  has  become^ 

engrafted  into  the  system,  the  returns  are  more  frequents 

and  at  less  regular  intervals.  M 

As  a rule,  even  those  who  suffer  from  the  morel; ; 
chronic  forms  of  gout  are  comparatively  free  during  the  r ; 
hot  months  of  summer,  though  occasionally  well  marked 
exceptions  are  found,  and  I have  seen  some  few  patients 
who  suffer  more  in  summer  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  f 
year.  M 

r,| 

Influence  of  Lead  as  a ])redisposing  cause  of  Gout. — 

It  is  a well-established  fact  that  metallic  impregnation  is  || 
capable  of  inducing  pains  in  the  extremities  which  bear  a | 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  rheumatism;  artificers  ; | 
exposed  to  mercurial  vapours  often  suffer  fi'om  what 
is  termed  “ neuralgia  mercurialis,”  and  plumbers  and  ? | 
painters  are  afflicted  with  somewhat  similar  pains,  which 
liave  been  designated  “ lead  arthralgia,  or  metallic  rheu- 
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j.natism”  by  Saiivages.  The  peculiarities  of  the  latter 
^iffectioii  consist  in  the  pain  being  severe,  and  following 
j .o  some  extent  the  direction  of  the  large  nerves,  and  not 
I oeing  accompanied  with  tenderness,  redness,  or  swelling. 
At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
f his  work,  I was  not  aware  that  the  frequent  occurrence 
tof  gout  among  those  affected  by  lead  had  been  noticed  ; 
lout  I find  that  Musgrave,  and  Huxham,  and  Dr.  William 
falconer  (1772),  had  had  their  attention  called  to  the 
fact,  and  had  made  known  their  observations.  Dr.  C. 
Id.  Pany  published  in  1825  a passage  dated  1807, 
^headed  “ Gout  from  Lead,”  and  attributed  the  effect  of 
lithe  metal  to  its  power  of  producing  arterial  plethora, 
IDr.  Todd  also  alludes  to  the  subject  in  three  of  his  works, 
llgnorant  of  the  above,  in  1854,  in  a paper  read  before 
;the  i\Iedico-Chirurgical  Society,*  I alluded  to  the  curious 
jffact  that  a very  large  proportion,  at  least  one  in  four,  of 
lithe  gouty  patients  who  had  come  under  my  care  in  the 
i idiospital,  had  at  some  period  of  their  lives  been  affected 
\with  lead,  and  for  the  most  part  followed  the  occupation 
' (of  plumbers  or  painters.  Since  that  date  I have  kept  the 
I .subject  prominently  before  my  mind,  and  further  experi- 
lence,,  up  till  now,  has  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
rmy  original  statement.  I have  also  ascertained,  from 
irepeated  inquiries  of  the  masters  and  men,  that  gout  is 
nnuch  more  prevalent  among  painters  than  other  work- 
imen  earning  similar  wages  ; there  appears  to  be  nothing 
iin  the  habits  of  these  men  to  account  for  their  peculiar 
iliability  to  gout,  with  the  exception  of  their  exposure  to 
Ithe  influence  of  the  metal. 

Some  questions  of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
‘subject  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind.  Can 
Head  impregnation  induce  gout  without  the  co-operative 

* Jledico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxvi.,  for  1854. 
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aid  of  other  predisposing  causes  ? Granting  the  powerful 
influence  of  this  cause,  in  what  manner  does  it  act  in 
producing  such  result? 

I am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  first  question  in  the 
affirmative,  hut  at  present  should  hesitate  to  assert  that 
the  metal  cannot  of  itself  occasionally  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  gout.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  a 
whether  in  countries  where  gout  is  uncommon  among] 
the  working  classes,  as  in  France  and  Scotland,  painters^ 
and  plumbers  are  sufferers  from  the  disease.  Tanquerel  ■ 
des  Planches,  in  his  “ Traite  des  Maladies  de  Ploinb," 


although  he  gives  an  account  of  a gi’eat  number  of 


patients  who  suffered  from  lead-i)oisoning  in  its  different 
varieties,  does  not  allude  to  any  of  them  having  liad  1 


gout. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Robert  Christison  I 


am  enabled  to  give  the  results  of  his  valuable  experience.  I 
In  answer  to  some  inquiries  in  1850,  he  remarked  as  | 
follows  : “ I am  unable  to  supply  you,  from  Edinburgli  ] 
experience,  with  any  information  relative  to  the  question,  J 
whether  gout  is  apt  to  occur  among  those  who  are  liable  \ 
to  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  ] 
lead.  Poisoning  from  protracted  exposure  to  lead  'is  ] 
a very  rare  occurrence  in  Edinburgh.  When  I first 
became  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  the  working  1 
classes  here,  namely,  in  1817,  as  clinical  clerk,  a few  \ 
characteristic  cases  of  lead-colic  and  palsy  were  annually  ' 
admitted  into  the  infirmary  from  a white  lead  manu-  ; 
factory  carried  on  according  to  the  old  process  at  Porto- 
bello,  a village  three  miles  off.  In  a few  years  this 
source  of  supply  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  owner  of 
the  works  adopting  the  method  of  separating  the  white 
lead  from  the  metallic  plates,  and  subsequently  grinding 

* Dr.  Charcot  says  that  in  Paris  gout  is  r.are  among  the  workmen  who  suffer 
from  lead  diseases. 


I 

['■  ' 

i 
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i it  under  water.  Not  many  years  after  tliat  change,  tlio 
! manufactory  was  given  up.  Although  I liavc  been 
[physician  to  the  hospital  from  1827  until  two  years  ago, 

1 1 have  not  seen  a single  case  of  lead-colic  or  ordinary 
1 lead-palsy  during  all  the  intervening  period.  I can 
1 recollect  two  cases  of  wrist-drop  in  compositors,  that  is 
;all.  xVmong  house-painters  and  plumbers,  both  of  them 
1 numerous  here,  as  they  work  extensively  in  the  country 
.•around  as  well  as  in  the  city,  I have  never  encountered 
a single  instance  of  lead  disease  in  any  of  its  forms.  I 
! remember  making  inquiries  about  the  effects  of  lead  from 
; an  intelligent  house-painter,  who  was  my  patient  in  the 
Uiospital  for  some  other  disease;  and  it  appeared  that  he 
had  never  even  heard  of  workmen  in  his  trade  being 
liable  to  any  disease  depending  on  exposure  to  le.ad.  It 
is  so  far  in  accordance  with  your  conclusions,  that  we 
know  as  little  of  gout,  as  of  lead  disease,  among  our 
hospital  patients.  Gout  occurs  very  rarely.  I have 
known  but  two  cases  of  it  among  my  Avhole  hospital 
service  ; both  were  in  fat,  evidently  over-fed  butlers.  I 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  exemption  of 
our  painters  and  plumbers  from  lead  disease,  especially 
painters,  who  suffer  from  it  so  much  elsewhere — even  in 
London,  for  example,  A journeyman,  who  had  been  a 
house-painter  for  seventeen  years,  a part  of  which  he  had 
spent  in  London,  was  well  acquainted  with  lead-colic  and 
lead-palsy,  as  occurring  amongst  his  fellow-workmen  in 
the  capital.  He  assured  me  that  neither  he  nor  any 
painter  of  his  acquaintance  in  Scotland  had  ever  known 
either  disease  among  j)ainters  who  had  worked  only  in 
Edinburgh.  He  ascribed  the  difference  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  Edinburgh 
they  are  never  so  far  from  their  homes  as  to  be  prevented 
from  going  thither  for  their  meals  ; that  they  therefore 
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take  off  their  working-dress,  or  overalls,  and  wash  their 
hands  and  faces  before  going  to  meals ; but  that  in 
London,  workmen  are  so  far  from  home  or  their  master’s 
establishment,  that  they  cannot  go  home  for  breakfast  or 
dinner;  that  they  therefore  take  their  meals  where  they 
work,  and  do  not  then  take  the  trouble  of  changing  their 
dress  before  they  feed.  This  appeared  to  be  a very 
feasible  explanation  of  the  difference,  and  various  master 
painters  and  journeymen  have  since  confirmed  that 
man’s  account.” 

One  circumstance,  which  appears  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  lead  alone  does  not  ver}^  powerfully  predis- 
pose to  gout,  is  the  fact  that  women  engaged  in  white-lead 
manufactories,  who  often  suffer  from  colic,  are  not  afflicted 
with  gout  in  like  ratio  with  men,  but  the  influence  of  sex 
may  possibly  account  for  this  immunity. 

To  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  lead  acts,  I have 
been  led  to  make  several  observations  and  experiments, 
which  appear  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject ; these 
have  consisted,  first,  in  ascertaining,  in  several  instances, 
the  condition  of  the  blood  and  urine  of  patients  under  the 
influence  of  this  metal,  and  secondly  in  determining  the 
effect  which  lead  has  upon  the  secretion  of  uric  acid, 
when  administered  medicinally. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  in  twelve  cases  in 
which  the  blood  was  examined  are  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  Table : — 


Case  1. — J.  S., 
Organ  pipe 
maker.  uKt.  44. 

1 

Wristdrop. 

Has  had 
lead  colie. 

Wi  thi  n the  last  four  years 
has  experiencetl  several 
slight  attacks  of  gout. 

Blood  rich  in  uric  acid. 
Average  daily  excretion 
of  uric  acid  by  kidneys 
= 4-97  grains. 

Case  2. — R.  T., 
I’aintcr.  JEt.  34. 

Lead  colic. 

Slight  threatening  of 
gout  in  great  toe,  but 
no  decided  attack. 

Blood  contained  uric 
acid.  Moderate  amount 
of  uric  acid  in  urine. 
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j C:ise  3. — I.  J., 
'Labourer  at  lead 
i mills.  iEt.  42. 

Lead  colic. 

Never  had  gout. 

A moderate  quantity  ! 
of  uric  acid  in  blood. 

Case  4.— T.  C.. 
Painter.  yEt.  40. 

Wristdrop, 
Has  hatl 
lead  colic. 

Never  had  gout. 

An  abnormal  amount  of 
uric  acid  in  blood. 

Gftsc  o,— (T.  B.j 
Artist,  j^t.  41. 

Wrist  drop 
and  lead 
colic. 

No  gout  until  after 
admission  into  the 
Hospital. 

Uric  acid  abundant  in 
blood,  and  very  dcficientj 
in  urine. 

Ca.se  6. — C.  D., 
Painter,  .Et.  24. 

Leaxl  colic. 

Never  had  gout. 

No  uric  acid  in  blood 
taken  during  convales- 
cence. 

Case  7.—J.  C., 
Wliite  lead 
labourer.  jEt.  36 

Lead  colic. 

Never  had  gout. 

No  uric  acid  found  in 
blood. 

Case  8. — J.  C., 
Painter.  iEt.  40. 

Colic  and 
wrist  drop. 

Never  had  gout. 

Uric  acid  in  blood. 

Case  9.— H.  M., 
Painter.  ^Et.  31. 

Colic  and 
wrist  drop. 

Never  had  gout. 

Much  luic  acid  in  bl^od. 

Case  10.— W.  P., 
Japanner.  .Et.5.5. 

Wrist  drop. 

Never  had  gout. 

Blood  rich  in  uric  acid. 

Case  11.— J.  B., 
Gasfitter.  iEt.  29. 

Wrist  drop. 

Never  had  gout. 

Uric  acid  in  blood. 

Case  12.— W.  B., 
Hotel  porter. 
iEt.  34. 

Wristdrop. 

Never  had  gout. 

Much  uric  acid  in  blood. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed,  that  uric 
acid  is  almost  invariably  present  in  the  blood  in  cases  of 
lead  poisoning,  not  only  in  those  who  have  previously 
suffered  from  gout,  but  even  where  no  symptoms  of  that 
disease  had  ever  shown  themselves  ; this  fact  is  of  much 
importance,  inasmuch  as,  with  this  exception,  the 
presence  of  uric  acid,  save  in  cases  of  gout,  is  excessively 
rare. 

I have  had  two  opportunities  of  examining  the  effect 
of  lead,  administered  as  a medicine,  upon  the  secretion 
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of  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  results  are  not 
witliout  interest.  The  investigation  of  the  subject  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  as  the  cases  in  which  the  salts  of 
lead  are  employed  are  few,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then 
that  the  urine  is  capable  of  being  accurately  collected. 
The  first  set  of  analyses  in  this  direction  was  made 
on  a man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
passing  for  several  days  the  following  amounts  of  uric 
acid:  G'03  grains,  5'23  grains,  5'59  grains,  G'69  grains, 
and  8’98  grains,  the  average  for  the  five  days  being  G'50 
grains.  Acetate  of  lead,  in  four  grain  doses,  made  up 
into  a pill,  was  then  taken  three  times  a day,  and  the 
amounts  of  uric  acid  passed  the  five  following  days  were 
5*33  grains,  1‘84  grains,  4*58  grains,  2*87  grains;  the 
average  being  3*G5  grains  (the  result  of  the  third  day 
was  lost  by  accident).  The  lead  was  only  continued 
three  days,  as  some  nausea  and  sickness  were  induced. 
About  a week  after,  a draught  containing  three  grains  of 
the  lead  salt  dissolved  in  water,  with  a few  drops  of 
dilute  acetic  acid,  was  given  three  times  a day.  Durmg 
the  next  seven  days  the  amounts  of  uric  acid  were  ; 2*G7 
grains,  0*24  grains,  5*08  grains,  0*23  grains,  2*95  grains, 
5*55  grains,  and  1*93  grains,  averaging  2*G6  grains. 
During  the  next  period  of  seven  days  the  lead  being 
omitted,  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  each  24 
hours  was : 7*45  grains,  G*21  grains,  6*18  grains,  5*23 
grains,  6*17  grains,  8*58  gi’ains,  12*69  grains,  the  average 
being  7*50  grains. 

The  next  patient  to  whom  the  drug  was  administered 
was  a young  man  about  19  years  of  age,  who,  for  the  nine 
previous  days,  had  passed  the  following  amounts  of  uric 
acid : 7*68  grains,  7*70  grains,  6*53  grains,  6*50  grains, 
8*64  grains,  5*24  grains,  5*85  grains,  6*84  grains,  and 
6*20  grains,  averaging  6*76  grains.  During  the  next  ten 
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days,  wlieii  taking  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  three  times 
a (lay,  the  amounts  of  uric  acid  excreted  were:  4‘74 
grains,  1'92  grains,  5'G2  grains,  7'5G  grains,  3'34  grains, 
7*80  grains,  G’07  grains,  9 ’2 7 grains,  G'40  grains,  and 
0'51  grains,  averaging  5’92  grains. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  observations  that  in  both 
patients  a well-marked  diminution  of  uric  acid  occurred 
under  the  influence  of  lead.  In  the  first  case  it  was 
most  marked,  being  more  than  one-half.  In  the  second 
the  decrease  was  also  evident,  though  not  so  large.  In 
both  cases,  however,  a very  peculiar  phenomenon  was 
observed,  namely,  that  after  the  drug  had  been  given  for 
a day  or  so,  a sudden  arrest  of  the  excretion  of  uric  acid 
ensued,  and  the  function  of  the  kidneys  then  became 
more  or  less  intermittent ; and  this  it  will  be  remembered 
was  also  found  to  be  the  case  in  patients  suffering  from 
chronic  gout. 


It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  individuals  impreg- 
nated with  lead  the  blood  becomes  loaded  with  uric  acid, 
not  from  its  increased  formation,  but  from  its  imperfect 
excretion  : and  this  is  of  much  interest  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  lead  poisoning  are, 
ccetens 2yarihiis,  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  gout ; and, 

; as  we  shall  find  further  on,  chapter  XV.,  that  those  who 
inherit  the  gouty  diathesis  are  more  likely  to  become 
poisoned  by  the  imbibition  of  lead. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I may  mention  that  I 
Iiave  seen  several  cases  in  which  the  medical  administra- 
tion of  lead  salts  has  caused  severe  attacks  of  gout  in 
patients  who  had  previously  suffered  from  the  disease ; and 
the  attacks  have  recurred  so  frequently  whenever  the 
medicine  has  been  renewed,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  phenomena  stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  to  each  other. 
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I have  as  yet  seen  no  proof  that  other  metals  possess  a 
similar  power  of  diminishing  the  excretion  of  uric  acid ; 
that  some  may,  is  not  improbable ; there  are,  indeed, 
certain  statements,  whicli  appear  to  show  that  lime  exerts 
some  influence  upon  the  development  of  gout.  It  was 
remarked  by  hlusgrave,  that,  in  Devonshire,  gout  became 
frequent  when  chalk  was  more  freely  employed  in  agri- 
culture ; and  the  same  observation  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  island  of  Crete,  and  other  countries.  It  is 
true  there  are  certain  chemical  characters  common  to 
lime  and  lead,  and  even  some  physiological  and  thera- 
peutic resemblances  may  be  traced ; but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  difficult  to  adduce  strong  evidence  antago- 
nistic to  this  view. 

II.— EXCITING  CAUSES  OF  GOUT. 

Several  of  the  causes  which  we  have  now  considered 
will,  if  at  any  time  suddenly  increased,  immediately 
excite  a fit  of  gout ; but  there  are  others  which,  although 
potent  as  exciting,  are  altogether  powerless  as  predis- 
posing causes.  The  amount  of  exciting  cause  necessary 
to  produce  an  attack  depends  gi’eatly  on  the  proneness 
of  the  patient’s  system  to  take  on  this  action,  for  we 
often  see  trivial  irregularities  which  produce  no  in- 
convenience in  one  individual  readilv  excite  attacks  in 
another ; and  it  will  also  be  found  that  causes  which 
excite  an  attack,  unlike  those  which  induce  gout,  are  to 
a great  extent  dependent  upon  constitutional  peculiarity ; 
thus,  in  one  case  exposure  to  cold,  in  another  a fit  of 
indigestion,  in  a third  a shock  to  the  system,  will  act  as 
the  exciting  agent. 

Alcoholic  Beverages. — One  most  common  exciting 
cause  of  an  attack  is  the  drinking  at  any  one  time  of  an 
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miusually  large  amount  of  alcoholic  fluids,  or  the  par- 
taking, even  in  moderation,  of  champagne,  malt  liquors 
or  cider  which  have  become  hard  or  acid.  So  potent, 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  special  wines,  that  some  cannot 
take  a single  glass  of  champagne  without  the  occurrence 
of  a fit ; in  some  port  wine  acts  powerfully ; in  others, 
Madeira  cannot  be  tolerated  ; the  cause  of  such  differ- 
ences appears  to  depend  on  peculiarities  of  the  digestive 
and  assimilating  functions. 


% 


I have  known  man}^  instances  illustrating  these  facts, 
and  several  have  been  put  on  record.  One  gentleman, 
disposed  to  gout,  but  never  having  before  experienced  an 
attack  in  the  summer  season,  at  once  caused  a fit  by 
taking  six  or  seven  glasses  of  champagne.  Another  was 
sensible  of  gouty  pains  in  liis  limbs  before  quitting  the 
•dinner-table,  after  partaking  of  the  same  wine.  A third 
brought  on  a most  severe  fit  by  indulging  for  a short 
time  in  some  French  wines.  A fourth  found  his  great 
toe  hot,  throbbing,  stiff',  and  painful,  when  he  drank  port 
wine,  even  for  a few  days  ; and  a fifth,  subject  only 
to  slight  gout,  immediately  felt  pricking  pains  in  the  toe 
after  taking  only  two  glasses  of  port. 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely, 
for  every  physician  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  disease,  could  relate  examples  fully  confirming  what 
has  been  stated  above.  This  knowledge  can  occasionally 
be  made  use  of  in  diagnosis ; and  I believe  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  when  a few  glasses  of  wine,  ale,  or 
])orier,  quickly  and  invanahly  produce  in  any  individual 
an  inflammatory  aflection  of  a joint,  such  inflammation  is 
of  a truly  gouty  character. 


Dyspepsia  is  another  powerful  exciting  cause  of  a 
gouty  paroxysm,  and  not  unfrequently  we  meet  with 
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patients  who  attribute  their  attacks  to  the  use  of  certain 
articles  of  diet  which  have  induced  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  more  especially  to  such  as  lead  to 
the  production  of  acidity.  Overloading  the  stomach  with 
a variety  of  highly-seasoned  and  indigestible  dishes ; 
taking  varieties  of  alcoholic  beverages  at  one  meal  (more 
injurious  than  the  same  amount  of  any  one  kind),  may  be 
soon  followed  by  a gouty  paroxysm.  Temporary  conges- 
tion of  the  liver,  leading  to  an  alteration  in  the  secretion 
and  flow  of  bile,  may  also  be  attended  with  like  conse- 
quences. 

I have  seen  a severe  attack  of  gout  brought  on  by 
taking  a hot  bath  soon  after  dinner ; and  Dr.  Petit 
relates  the  case  of  a Dr.  Guersent,  whose  joints,  usually 
a little  tender,  became  so  troublesome  after  partaking  of 
citron,  as  to  prevent  his  walking.  Another  patient  in- 
formed Dr.  Petit  that  he  was  certain  to  bring  on  an  attack 
of  gout  by  eating  “ des  pommes  au  heiirre,”  especially 
when  the  fruit  was  unripe  and  acid;  and  the  same  author 
relates  an  instance  of  a gouty  priest,  who  induced  an 
attack  of  the  disease  twice  in  one  year,  by  partaking  of 
the  dish  called  “ cZzt  veau  d I’oseille;’^  and,  lastly,  Laryy 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  a man  who,  whenever  he  drank 
lemonade,  felt  sharp  pains  in  the  joints  of  his  lower 
extremities. 


Cold  and  moisture,  although,  I believe,  absolutely 
incapable  of  inducing  the  gouty  diathesis,  will  in  many 
subjects  act  powerfully  in  exciting  a fit  of  gout.  I have  ■ 
attended  several  patients  in  whom  this  fact  was  well 
exemplified,  cases  in  which  there  could  be  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  malady.  In  one 
instance,  a gentleman,  whose  case  exhibited  the  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  true  gout,  and  whose  blood  was 
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loaded  Avitli  uric  acid,  the  attacks  were  always  excited  by 
easterly  winds,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  appreciable 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  local  application  of  cold,  even  getting  the  feet  wet, 
will  often  prove  sufficient  to  excite  a fit  in  gouty  persons ; 
and  among  the  lower  classes  this  cause  is  frequently 
operative,  even  when  not  accompanied  with  indulgence 
in  alcoholic  liquors. 

When  cold  acts  as  an  exciting  cause,  the  effect  is  due 
at  least  in  part  to  its  arresting  the  secretion  of  the  skin, 
and  checking  the  escape  of  acid  from  the  surface  ; but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a chill  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  which  may 
cause  some  functional  derangement ; cold  also  occasion- 
ally acts  by  its  direct  depressing  influence  upon  the  nervous 

svstem. 

«/ 

Extreme  mental  or  bodily  labour  sometimes  induces  a 
fit  of  gout,  as  likewise  depression  from  any  other  cause, 
such  as  late  hours,  especially  when  combined  with  severe 
study.  Van  Swieten  relates  the  case  of  an  eminent 
mathematician,  who  brought  on  a fit  by  the  long  and 
constant  application  of  his  mind  to  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem ; and  Sydenham,  as  before  noticed, 
always  induced  gout  when  devoting  more  than  his  usual 
attention  to  the  composition  of  his  Tract,  Violent 
excitement,  as  an  outburst  of  passion,  will  act  in  a similar 
manner.  Great  bodily  fatigue,  as  a long  walk^  is  some- 
times followed  by  a fit,  and  the  same  may  result  from  a 
severe  blow,  fall,  or  other  injury  ; many  examples  are  on 
record  in  which  fractures  of  limbs,  dislocations  of  joints, 
surgical  operations,  have  been  followed  by  an  attack  of 
the  disease.  Local  injury  not  only  acts  in  exciting  gout, 
but  frequently  determines  the  situation  in  which  the  in- 
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flammation  will  show  itself ; thus,  injury  to  the  knee  or 
ankle  will  usually  cause  these  joints  to  be  primarily 
aflectecl,  although  the  great  toe  or  some  other  part  may 
subsequently  become  implicated. 

Hemorrhage  may  act  as  the  exciting  cause,  and  the 
effect  is  then  probably  due  to  nervous  depression.  I have 
seen  a first  fit  of  gout  produced  by  copious  hematemesis ; 
by  loss  of  blood  following  the  extraction  of  a tooth ; by 
epistaxis  and  other  forms  of  hemorrhage ; and  Dr.  Todd 
mentions  a case  in  which  gouty  attacks  had  been  several 
times  brought  on  after  venesection.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  suppression  of  an  ordinary 
discharge  of  blood,  as  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  cata- 
menia, immediately  followed  by  a paroxysm.  M.  Duringe 
relates  the  case  of  a lady  in  whom  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenia,  caused  by  a violent  fright,  \vas  followed  by 
several  attacks  of  gout,  which  ceased  when  the  patient 
again  became  regular.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  effects  of 
the  suppression  of  an  habitual  hemorrhoidal  discharge  are 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  depression  of  the  system  caused  by  any  other 
exhaustive  disease  will  occasionally  excite  a fit  of  gout, 
and  numerous  instances  arising  from  boils  and  carbuncles 
have  come  under  my  notice. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject  I may  remark 
that  it  appears  that  all  causes  leading  either  to  an 
increased  formation  of  acidity,  or  its  defective  elimination 
by  the  skin,  and  all  causes  suddenly  lowering  the  nervous 
system,  have  a powerful  influence  in  exciting  an  attack  of 
gout  ill  subjects  already  predisposed  to  it. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


Pathology  ob  Natube  of  Gout  : — evidence  of  a close  belation  be- 
tween GOUT  AND  UBIC  ACID — CHABACTEBS  AND  COMPOSITION  OP  UEIC 
ACID  AND  ITS  SALTS— PBODUCTS  OF  ITS  METAM0BPH08I8  UNDEB  DIF- 
FEBENT  CIBCUMSTANCES — ITS  OCCUBBENCE  IN  DIFFEBENT  CLASSES  OF 
ANIMALS  — ITS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  BELATIONS  — 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  ON  THE  NATUBE  OP  GOUT  — CULLEN’S 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTBINE  OP  THE  HUMOBAL  PATHOLOGISTS,  AND 
HIS  OWN  VIEWS  ON  THE  SUBJECT — MUBBAY  FOBBES’S  THEOBY — OPINIONS 
OF  SIB  C.  SCUDAMOBE,  SIB  H.  HOLLAND,  DB.  BABLOW,  DB.  GAIBDNEB, 
AND  OTHEBS — AUTHOE’S  OWN  VIEWS  ON  THE  NATUBE  OF  GOUT — EX- 
PLANATION OP  THE  GOUTY  DIATHESIS  .VND  PEEMONITOEY  SYMPTOMS 
— EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PAEOXYSM  AND  VABIOUS  PHENOMENA  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  DISEASE. 


Having  passed  in  review  the  phenomena  ordinarily 
presented  by  gouty  subjects,  at  least  by  those  labouring 
under  the  more  typical  forms  of  the  disease  ; having  also 
ascertained  the  peculiar  alteration  of  the  blood  and  urine, 
and  the  morbid  changes  exhibited  by  the  different  tissues 
affected  by  gouty  inflammation ; and  lastly,  having  studied 
the  causes  which  act  most  powerfully  both  in  predisjoosing 
to  and  exciting  the  malady,  we  now  enter  upon  a very 
difficult  investigation,  the  determination  of  the  pathology 
or  true  nature  of  gout. 

From  a perusal  of  the  preceding  chapters,  and  more 
especially  of  those  which  relate  to  the  altered  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  and  the  chemical  characters  of  both 
the  external  and  the  internal  deposits  which  are  found 
in  gouty  subjects  and  the  peculiarities  exhibited  by  the 
urine,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  previous  views  of  the  pathology  of  the 
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malady,  that  a very  intimate  relation  exists  between  uric  ■ ■ 
acid  and  the  disease  in  question  ; such  being  the  case,  it 
Av ill  be  advantageous  to  give  a slight  sketch  of  the  nature  ’ 
and  composition  of  this  acid,  and  its  relation  to  the  j 
organism  in  the  dilferent  classes  of  animals,  and  under  J 
the  varying  circumstances  of  health  and  disease. 

Uric  acid,  or  lithic  acid,*  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  | 
occurs,  when  perfectly  pure,  in  small  white  glistening  '.i 
plates,  consisting  of  flattened  rhombic  crystals,  so  fine  , j 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance,  to  the  naked  eye,  of  an  j 
amorphous  powder ; but  when  examined  by  the  micro-  " ^ 
scope,  its  crystalline  structure  is  at  once  recognised,  and  . 
the  forms  it  assumes  are  depicted  in  Plate  V.,  fig.  5.  ■! 
When  separated  from  the  urine  of  serpents  and  birds,  it  ; 
is  quite  white  ; but  when  procured  from  human  urine,  it  y. 
has  usually  a yellowish  or  red  tint,  depending  on  the 
great  affinity  possessed  by  this  acid  for  colouring  matters,  ,•  J 
and  its  power  of  carrying  them  down  when  precipitated  . 
from  any  coloured  fluid.  The  solubility  of  uric  acid  in  ■ 
water  is  extremely  limited ; it  requires  18,000  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  in  boiling  water  it  is 
more  soluble,  dissolving  in  about  1800  parts.  Although  ‘ J 
possessing  the  chemical  properties  of  an  acid,  its  watery  | 
solution  does  not  give  the  reaction  to  litmus  paper.  Uric  ■ | 
acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  somewhat  more  j 
soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water,  and  | 
pretty  freely  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  from  Avhich  i 
it  is  again  separated  on  dilution  with  water.  In  many  j 
saline  solutions  uric  acid  dissolves  readily,  as,  for 
example,  in  fluids  containing  alkalies  and  their  car- 
bonates, for  urates  of  these  bases  are  then  formed, — 


* Uric  acid  was  first  discovered  in  urinary  calculi  and  urine  by  Scbeele  in 
1770  ; it  was  called  lithic  .acid  by  Morvc.au,  but  afterwards  named  uric  acid  by 
Fourcroy,  by  which  designation  it  is  commonly  known  at  the  present  day. 
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salts  more  soluble  than  the  acid  itself.  Uric  acid  is  also 
rendered  more  soluble  by  means  of  the  phosphate  or 
bi-borate  of  soda  ; to  the  former  salt,  which  is  naturally 
strongly  alkaline,  it  is  found  to  impart  an  acid  reaction, 
a result  arising  from  the  formation  of  the  urate  of  soda^ 
and  the  simultaneous  production  of  the  acid  bi-phosphate 
of  soda. 

The  composition  of  uric  acid  or  hydric  urate  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula — 

c,  H.  N,  O3. 

The  salts  of  uric  acid  which  possess  most  interest  to 
the  physiologist  and  pathologist,  are 

Bi-urate  of  Soda  (G5  H2  N4  H O3  Na),  a salt  exist- 
ing in  urine  and  gouty  blood,  crystallising  in  prismatic 
needles,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Bi-urate  of  Ammonia  (C5  N4  O3  H (NH4) ),  con- 
stituting almost  entirely  the  semi-solid  urine  of  serpents 
and  birds,  and  crystallising  in  rounded  masses  with  pro- 
jecting spiculae  or  needles  ; even  less  soluble  in  water 
than  the  soda  salt. 

Bi-urate  of  Potash  (C5  Hg  N4  O3  HK),  which  is  twice 
as  soluble  as  the  Ammonia  salt. 

Bi-urate  of  Lithia  (C5  H2  N4  O3  H Li.),  a salt  very 
much  more  soluble  than  the  above. 

The  neutral  urates  of  these  bases,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  ammonia,  can  be  artificially  obtained,  but,  as 
they  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  bi-urates  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid,  which  abstracts  half  the  fixed 
base,  they  cannot  exist  in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body, 
and  possess  comparatively  little  physiological  or  patho- 
logical interest. 

Uric  acid,  when  acted  upon  by  oxidising  agents,  is 
disintegrated,  and  the  nature  of  some  of  its  decorii- 
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l)Ositions  is  of  considerable  interest ; thus,  when  boiled  in  j 
water  with  the  puce-coloured  oxide  of  lead,  the  products  \ 
•are  urea,  oxalic  acid,  and  allantoin,  the  latter  a principle 
contained  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow.  Such  a 
nietainorphosis  often  occurs  in  the  animal  economy ; 
Wohler,  for  example,  found  that  when  a solution  of  uric 
acid  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  a dog,  oxalic  acid 
appeared  in  the  urine;  in  urinary  calculi  from  the  human 
subject  alternate  layers  of  urate  of  soda  and  oxalate  of 
lime  are  often  seen,  and  in  the  urine  of  patients  usually 
giving  rise  to  a deposit  of  urates,  slight  circumstances,  as 
changes  of  weather  influencing  the  skin,  and  differences 
of  diet,  will  cause  the  urates  to  be  suddenly  replaced  by 
oxalate  of  lime. 

When  uric  acid  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  alloxan  and  alloxantine  are  formed,  and  with  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  the  beautiful  colouring  matter 
murexide  can  be  obtained,  the  production  of  which  forms 
so  valuable  a test  of  the  presence  of  the  acid. 

The  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  uric 
acid,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  known,  may  be  thus 
shortly  enumerated.  It  is  a constituent  of  the  urine  of 
the  healthy  human  subject,  and  the  daily  amount 
excreted  by  the  kidneys  may  be  estimated  at  about  eight 
grains.  It  is  probably  contained  in  the  merest  traces  in 
healthy  blood.  It  has  likewise  been  shown  by  Scherer 
to  be  contained  in  the  spleen,  and  by  other  observers  in 
the  liver  and  lungs.  In  the  urine  of  many  other  animals 
it  is  a normal  constituent,  sometimes  existing  in  small 
amounts,  sometimes  forming  the  chief  ingredient  of  the 
excretion.  It  appears  to  exist  in  minute  proportions  in 
the  urine  of  the  graminivorous  mammalia,  as  the  ox  and 
cow,  as  asserted  by  Fownes,  Bodeker,  and  Briicke,  and 
the  calf  according  to  Wohler ; in  the  carnivorous  mam- 
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iiialia  it  is  usually  present  in  much  greater  quantities 
than  in  the  graminivorous,  though  less  than  in  man  ; the 
correct  estimate  of  uric  acid  in  these  animals  is  attended 
with  much  difficuky,  and  when  opportunities  of  making 
the  examinations  occur,  the  urine  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered to  he  in  a natural  state,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  confinement.  Uric  acid  has  been  discovered  by 
diflerent  observers,  especially  by  Hieronymi  and  Vauque- 
lin,  to  be  a constituent  of  the  urine  of  the  lion,  tiger, 
leopard,  panther,  bear,  hyena,  wolf,  and  dog ; but  in  the 
pig’s  urine  it  has  not  yet  been  found. 

In  the  urinary  secretions  of  birds,  it  is  a very  large 
and  constant  constituent,  forming  the  principal  ingredient 
of  the  semi-solid  white  substance  which  is  seen  to  invest 
their  excrements.  When  chemically  examined,  this 
white  matter  is  found  to  consist  of  bi-urate  of  ammonia, 
and  under  the  microscope  is  observed  to  be  composed  of 
minute  spherical  or  oval  masses  ; the  same  appearance 
is  exhibited  by  the  urine  of  all  birds,  and  the  size  of  the 
masses  appears  from  my  observations  to  be  very  similar, 
whether  derived  from  the  largest  species  of  birds,  as  the 
ostrich,  or  the  smaller  kinds,  as  the  canary.  These  oval 
masses  are  crystalline,  depolarise  light,  exhibit  lines 
radiating  from  a centre,  wdth  frequent  wedge-shaped 
indentations.  The  renal  secretion  of  reptiles  and  many 
of  the  invertebrata  exhibits  similar  characters.  I may 
remark  that  in  birds  the  semi-solid  urine  seems  to  con- 
tain little  else  than  the  bi-urate  of  ammonia  combined  with 
water ; no  trace  of  urea  is  ordinarily  present,  but  it  is 
asserted  by  Coindet  to  be  a constituent  of  the  excretion 
of  carnivorous  birds.  Guano,  which  is  the  excrement,  or 
rather  the  urine  of  sea  birds,  is  usually  rich  in  uric 
acid. 

In  the  urine  of  reptiles,  uric  acid  is  an  abundant 
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ingredient ; the  urine  of  the  hoa  constrictor  and  python 
forming  the  chief  source  of  the  uric  acid  of  commerce. 
In  the  ophidians,  as  in  the  case  of  birds,  almost  the  whole 
mass  of  the  urine  consists  of  bi-urato  of  ammonia,  no 
urea  being  present. 

The  urine  of  most  saurians  is  rich  in  bi-urate  of 
ammonia ; it  has  been  found  in  the  crocodile,  lizard,  and 
iguana.  In  the  chelonian  reptiles,  as  the  tortoise  and 
the  turtle,  it  is  likewise  present. 

The  different  statements  which  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  urine  of  the  tortoise  are  easily  explained. 
One  observer,  for  example,  has  asserted  it  to  be  rich  in 
urate  of  ammonia ; another,  free  from  this  salt ; the  dis- 
crepancy evidently  depends  on  the  state  of  the  animal  in 
relation  to  food  : when  a tortoise  has  not  taken  nourish- 
ment for  months,  as  in  the  early  spring,  I have  found  the 
urine  usually  clear  and  rich  in  urea,  but  when  nourish- 
ment is  freely  taken,  the  urine  becomes  creamy  in 
consistence,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  urea  and  hip- 
puric  acid,  a large  amount  of  urate  of  ammonia. 

In  fish  the  composition  of  ‘the  urine  has  been  little 
studied,  but  some  observers  have  noticed  the  presence  pf 
uric  acid ; probably  it  resembles  that  of  the  chelonian 
reptiles. 

In  the  invertebrata  the  presence  of  uric  acid  is  nearly 
constant ; it  has  been  discovered  in  the  silk-worm,  butter- 
fly, and  house-fly,  also  in  tlie  moth,  caterpillar,  grass- 
hopper, cricket,  common  and  Spanish  beetle,  and  many 
species  of  Meloe ; indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  nitro- 
genised  excretion  of  invertebrate  animals  is  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  urate  of  ammonia. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
occurrence  of  uric  acid  is  very  constant  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  although  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
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ttlirown  out  in  relation  to  other  nitrogenised  compounds 
iis  liable  to  extreme  variation,  as  it  sometimes  forms  the 
jsole  nitrogenised  excretion,  at  other  times  a mere  indica- 
ttion  of  its  presence  is  all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the 
uirine. 

The  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  by  the  human  sub- 
jjoct  is  liable  to  much  alteration,  arising  not  only  from 
tthe  presence  of  disease,  but  also  from  circumstances 
• quite  compatible  with  the  existence  of  perfect  health, 
jit  is  essential,  however,  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
ithe  indication  afforded  by  the  secretion  of  this  acid 
< cannot  always  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  quantity 
j formed  in  the  system,  for  the  kidneys  may  lose  their 
] power  of  eliminating  it,  even  when  it  exists  in  abnormal 
proportions  in  the  blood  ; a fact  of  much  importance  in 
: the  pathology  of  gout. 

Among  the  circumstances  especially  influencing  the 
.amount  of  uric  acid,  at  least  in  the  oviparous  animals, 
may  be  mentioned  the  character  and  amount  of  the  food, 
the  time  of  its  exhibition,  and  the  perfection  of  its  assimi- 
lation by  the  digestive  organs.  That  the  formation  of 
■ uric  acid  is  much  altered  by  the  nature  of  food  is  made 
■evident  by  the  result  of  some  experiments  made  by 
Eoussingault,  in  which  he  ascertained  that  ducks  fed  with 
different  substances  excreted  varying  amounts  of  this 
.acid  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  For  example — 


Wlicn  no  food  wa.s  .administered,  the  quantity  thrown 


out  was 

4-163  gr.ains 

"When  balls  of  clay  were  given  the  amount  w'a.s  also 

. 4-163  „ 

Under  a diet  comristing  of  gum  .... 

4-412  „ 

When  casein  was  given 

. 162-4  „ 

Under  a gelatine  diet 

. 157-08  „ 

Ditto,  in  another  trial 

, 203-28  „ 

Under  a diet  consisting  of  fibrine  . ... 

. 1.38-6 

Ditto,  of  flesh 

. 291-0 

Although  Boussingault’s  results  show  that  the  uric 
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acid  is  derived  mainly  from  the  nitrogenised  food  wliiclj 
is  administered,  less  than  five  grains  being  excreted  by 
these  animals  when  fasting  or  when  substances  contain- 
ing non-nitrogenised  ingi-edients  were  given,  still  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  animals  living  on  a vegetable  diet 
will  eliminate  a considerable  amount  of  uric  acid.  A 
tortoise,  for  instance,  feeding  on  lettuces  throws  out 
semi-fluid  urate  of  ammonia  in  considerable  amounts, 
doubtless  derived  from  the  nitrogenised  principles  con- 
tained in  the  plants  which  these  animals  devour  in  great 
quantity. 

Lehmann’s  trials  on  his  own  person  point  to  a similar 
result,  but  at  the  same  time  indicate  that  in  the  human 
subject  the  nature  of  the  food  influences  the  secretion  of 
uric  acid,  much  less  than  that  of  the  urea.  By  observa- 
tion he  found  that  he  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours*: — 

On  a strictly  vegetable  diet  . . . . 15‘5  grains  of  uric  acid. 

On  a mixed  diet 17  „ „ 

On  a strictly  animal  diet  ....  21'5  „ „ 


- \ 


It  seems  probable  that  if  the  diet  is  only  sufficient  to  ■:  | 
keep  up  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  amount  of  " 
uric  acid  would  be,  cceteris  paribus.,  the  same,  whatever  < - 
the  nature  of  the  diet,  assuming  however  that  the  food  is  : j 
of  a wholesome  character,  the  stomach  in  a condition  to  < : 
digest  it  completely,  and  the  individual  in  the  enjoyment  ‘ • 
of  perfect  health.  \ 

Any  circumstance  leading  to  imperfect  digestion  and 
assimilation,  whether  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
food,  or  the  condition  of  the  assimilating  organs,  may  at 
once  alter,  not  only  the  absolute  formation  of  uric  acid,  | 
but  likewise  its  relation  to  the  other  solid  ingredients.  » 

* It  will  be  observed  that  Lehmann  secreted  an  amount  of  uric  acid  far  above 
the  average  we  have  adopted ; this  he  accounts  for  by  stating  that  he  was 
labouring  under  some  softening  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
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Lclimann,  for  example,  found  the  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  the 
urea  in  a normal  condition  was  as  one  to  about  twenty- 
1 eight,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  urine  as 
. one  to  sixty ; hut  in  indigestion,  the  uric  acid  was  to  the 
urea  as  one  to  about  twenty-five,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
• solids  as  one  to  about  forty-six. 

The  relation  of  the  uric  acid  to  food  is  also  well  shoAvii 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones;  but  these 
; indicate  rather  the  immediate  effect  of  diet  than  its  abso- 
! lute  influence,  and  show  that  during  the  time  the  food  is 
t undergoing  the  process  of  digestion  the  amount  of  uric 
: acid  eliminated  by  the  healthy  subject  is  at  its  maximum. 


Before  taking  food,  the  urine  was  of  sp.  gravity  1024,  and  1000  grains 
yielded  0-04!)  grains  of  uric  acid. 

After  animal  food,  the  urine  was  of  sp.  gravity  1027,  and  1000  grains 
yielded  1'022  grains  of  uric  acid. 

After  vegetable  food,  urine  sp.  gr.  1025,  and  1000  grains  yielded 
I'OlO  grains  of  ui-ic  acid. 

It  is  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  discover  the 
imany  causes  which  affect  the  formation  and  secretion  of 
luric  acid,  and  before  we  can  hope  to  throw  much  further 
1 light  upon  the  subject  many  new  and  extended  investiga- 
ttions  are  required. 

It  was  assumed  by  Liebig  that  the  function  of  respi- 

i I ration  possessed  much  influence,  and  in  proof  of  this 
I hypothesis  the  fact  was  brought  forward  that  the  carni- 
^vorous  mammalia  excreted  very  little  uric  acid,  whereas 
'Ophidian  reptiles  living  on  similar  food,  threw  out 
' enormous  quantities  of  the  same  acid.  In  the  former 
I class  of  animals  the  respiratory  function  is  active,  and 
'■consequently  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  is  very 
egreat,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  at  an  exceedingly  low 

The  chemical  explanation  of  this  action  of  oxygen  was 
■very  simple,  and  accorded  well  with  the  known  influence 
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of  oxidising  agents  in  breaking  up  uric  acid  into  less 
complex  organic  compounds,  especially  urea ; but  unfor- 
tunately for  this  theory,  at  first  sight  very  attractive, 
many  facts  can  be  adduced  which  at  once  show  its 
fallacy ; for  we  have  only  to  compare  the  character 
of  the  urinary  secretion  in  birds  and  insects  with  that 
of  reptiles  to  be  convinced  of  its  utter  inefficiency  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  The  urine  of  birds  and  insects 
chiefly  consists  of  urate  of  ammonia,  yet  their  respiratory  > 
function  is  extremely  active,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  they  consume,  compared  with  the  weight  of  their  ■ 
bodies,  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  class  of  ; 
animals. 

In  investigating  the  amount  of  uric  acid  secreted  in  ! 
disease,  too  many  other  disturbing  causes  besides  the 
mere  alteration  of  the  respiratory  function  are  at  play,  ! 
to  allow  us  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  results ; as  a 
rule,  however,  we  may  say  that  in  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory affections  there  is  an  augmentation,  more  especially  ■ 
when  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  any  organ  connected  with 


the  portal  circulation,  is  implicated. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  skin  has  generally  been  supposed. 


by  the  appearance  of  deposits  of  urates  in  the  urine 


when  a patient  is  under  the  influence  of  a cold ; as  j 
likewise  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  urinary  calculi,  I 
oomposed  either  of  this  acid  or  its  derivatives,  in  the  ? 
eastern  counties  of  England,  where  the  influence  of  the  • 
bleak  north-east  winds  is  keenly  felt.  Possibly  any 
alteration  in  the  function  of  the  skin  may  influence  the 
formation  of  uric  acid,  but  its  chief  effect  is  exerted 
upon  the  solubility  of  this  acid  in  the  urine.  Suppressed  i 
])erspiration  is  immediately  followed  by  an  increase  of  f! 
urinary  acidity,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid  I 
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■either  in  the  form  of  urate  of  soda  or  in  a free  and 
■crystalline  state. 

Exercise  probably  influences  the  formation  and  excre- 
tion of  uric  acid,  but  its  exact  effect  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  defined.  Lehmann  found  that  when  under  active 
exertion,  the  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  in  his  own  urine 
was  much  lessened  ; for  example,  when  at  rest,  it  was  as 
one  to  thirty-eight ; but  after  considerable  exercise  as 
one  to  seventy-seven.  Some  observers,  however,  have 
found  an  increase  of  uric  acid  produced  by  exercise  ; the 
evidence  on  this  subject  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
discrepant. 

Having  given  a resurnd  of  the  more  important  facts 
concerning  the  formation  and  excretion  of  uric  acid  in 
the  different  classes  of  animals,  and  in  the  human  subject 
under  varying  circumstances,  we  are  in  a position  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  the  numerous  views  which  have  been 
held  from  time  to  time  of  the  pathology  of  gout. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
ancient  physicians  were  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
phenomena,  and  likewise  speculated  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease  ; but  being  ignorant  of  the  changes  which  ensue 
in  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body,  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  arriving  at  its  true  pathology. 

The  ancients  were  chiefly  Imrnoralists,  and  considered 
gout  to  be  produced  by  some  morbid  alteration  of  the 
blood,  but  its  nature  was  differently  regarded  by  different 
writers ; some  considering  it  due  to  the  presence  of 
phlegm,  others  to  bile,  and  others  to  a mixture  of  these 
fluids  ; chalk  stones  were  always  looked  upon  as  exuda- 
tions and  concretions  of  those  impurities.  The  ideas  on 
this  subject  entertained  by  some  of  the  principal  authors, 
as  Galen,  Aretseus,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Alexander,  Aetius, 
Paulus  jT^gineta,  and  Demetrius  Paleologus,  are  suffi- 
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ciently  detailed  in  the  introductory  chapter ; as  likewise 
the  opinions  held  by  the  Arabians  and  other  physicians 
up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  present  centur}’-,  including’ 
Avicenna,  Rhases,  Serapion,  Hoffman,  Coste,  &c. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  Cullen  became 
the  great  opponent  of  the  ancient  humoral  doctrine,  and, 
in  his  work  on  the  “ Practice  of  hledicine,”  brought 
forward  many  arguments  which  were  of  themselves 
powerfiil,  but  made  still  more  so  by  the  'weight  of  his 
authority : the  substance  of  these  arguments,  'which 
embody  the  chief  objections  made  by  subsequent  anti- 
hunioralists,  may  be  thus  summed  up  ; — In  the  first 
place,  he  urges  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  morbid 
matter  being  present  in  persons  disposed  to  gout ; and 
that  there  are  no  experiments  or  observations  which 
show  that  the  blood  or  secretions  of  gouty  subjects  are 
in  any  way  different  from  those  of  other  persons;  that 
previous  to  attacks  of  gout  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
morbid  state  of  the  fluids,  and  the  disease  generally 
attacks  those  wdio  habitually  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
health.  Cullen  allo'^^s,  ho'wever,  that  at  certain  periods 
of  the  disorder,  a peculiar  matter  appears  in  gouty 
patients,  but  this,  he  thinks,  occurs  in  a few  instances 
only,  and  after  the  disease  has  subsisted  a long  time,  and 
he  looks  upon  such  an  occurrence  as  the  effect  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  malady.  Furthermore,  although  he  says 
that  there  are  certain  articles  of  food  which  when 
indulged  in  seem  to  excite  gout,  yet  he  considers  that 
they  do  not  operate  by  affording  the  material  cause  of  it, 
but  in  some  inexplicable  manner. 

From  these  considerations,  Cullen  concludes,  first,  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  morbid  matter  being  the  cause  of 


f 


gout. 

In  the  second  place,  he  looks  upon  the  suppositious 
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concerning  the  particular  nature  of  the  morbid  matter  as 
too  vague  and  contradictory,  and  many  of  them  as  too 
inconsistent  with  chemical  philosophy  and  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  to  allow  us  to  conclude  that  any 
such  principle  exists. 

Thirdly,  he  considers  that  the  idea  of  a morbid  matter 
being  the  cause  of  gout  is  not  consistent  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease,  particularly  with  its  frequent  and 
sudden  translation  from  one  part  to  another. 

Fourthly,  he  agrees  that  if  any  morbid  matter  does 
exist,  its  operation  should  be  similar  in  the  several  parts 
w’hich  it  attacks ; whereas  it  seems  to  be  different, 
exciting  inflammation  in  the  joints,  but  acting  as 
sedative  and  destroying  tone  in  the  stomach. 

Fifthly,  he  looks  upon  the  non-contagiousness  of  the 
disease  as  favouring  the  idea  of  its  being  unconnected 
with  the  presence  of  a peccant  matter  in  the  system.  In 
.explanation  of  this  remark,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 

, prior  to  Cullen’s  time,  there  were  many  who  thought 
gout  contagious,  and  instances  supposed  to  favour  such 
views  are  to  be  found  in  many  old  authors,  as  Boerhaave, 
Van  Swieten,  and  others. 

Sixthly,  he  thinks  that  the  fact  of  the  disease  being 
hereditary  is  no  proof  of  its  humoral  origin,  for  he 
argues  that  most  hereditary  diseases  do  not  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  any  morbid  matter,  but  upon  a particular 
conformation  of  the  body,  transmitted  from  the  parent  to 
the  offspring ; and  this  he  says  applies  particularly  to 
gout.  He  also  asserts  that  hereditary  diseases  depending 
on  a morbid  poison,  always  appear  earlier  in  life  than  is 
usual  with  gout. 

Seventhly,  he  states  that  the  humoral  view  of  the 
disease  has  hitherto  not  suggested  any  successful  method 
of  cure,  but  has  sometimes  led  to  injurious  treatment. 
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Lastly,  Cullen  considers  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  a, 
morbid  principle  in  gout  both  superfluous  and  valueless. 

After  having  urged  these  numerous  objections  against 
the  humoral  pathology  of  the  disease,  most  of  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  devoid  of  weight  at  the  present  time,  and 
many  absolutely  erroneous,  Cullen  proceeds  to  enunciate 
his  own  view  of  the  nature  of  gout,  a view  which,  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form,  has  found  numerous  supporters 
even  up  to  the  present  time.  Arguing  from  the  state- 
ments, that  males  are  especially  affected  with  gout,  and 
that  those  of  the  opposite  sex  who  suffer  from  it  are 
usually  robust  and  of  full  habit,  that  eunuchs  are  seldom 
afflicted  with  it,  and  that  the  disease  attacks  robust 
men  with  large  heads,  Cullen  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  gout  depends  on  a peculiar  conformation,  and 
more  especially  on  an  affection  of  the  nervous  centres, 
in  which  he  thinks  the  primary  moving  powers  of 
the  whole  system  are  lodged.  He  looks  upon  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  such  as  intemperance, 
indigestion,  depressing  influences,  and  cold,  as  acting 
directly  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  considers  the 
stomach,  an  organ  so  universally  sympathising  wifh 
the  rest  of  the  body,  as  most  frequently  and  most 
considerably  implicated ; an  opinion  he  deduces  from 
the  fact  that  S}unptoms  of  dyspepsia  generally  pre- 
cede an  attack,  and  many  of  the  exciting  causes  of  a 
paroxysm  act  first  upon  the  stomach,  and  that  in  re- 
trocedent forms  of  the  disease  this  organ  is  commonly 
affected. 

From  these  premises,  Cullen  forms  his  view  of  the 
pathology  of  gout,  which  is  thus  expressed  in  his  own 
words : — 

“In  some  persons  there  is  a certain  vigorous  and 
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] plethoric  state  of  the  system  whicli,  at  a certain  period 
«of  life,  is  liable  to  a loss  of  tone  in  the  extremities. 
'This  is  in  some  measure  communicated  to  the  whole 
( system,  but  appears  more  especially  in  the  functions  of 
the  stomach.  When  this  loss  of  tone  occurs,  while 
I the  energy  of  the  brain  still  retains  its  vigour,  the  vis 
. medicatnx  naturce  is  excited  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
parts  : and  accomplishes  it  by  exciting  an  inflammatory 
: alfection  in  some  parts  of  the  extremities.  When  this 
has  subsisted  for  some  days,  the  tone  of  the  extremities 
and  of  the  whole  system  is  restored,  and  the  patient 
returns  to  his  ordinary  state  of  health. 

“This  is  the  course  of  things  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  disease,  which  we  name  the  regular  gout;  but 
there  are  circumstances  of  the  body  in  which  this  course 
is  interrupted  or  varied.  Thus,  when  the  atony  has  taken 
place,  if  the  reaction  do  not  succeed  the  atony  continues 
in  the  stomach  or  perhaps  in  other  internal  paids,  and 
produces  that  state  which  we  have,  for  reasons  now 
obvious,  named  atonic  gout. 

“A  second  case  of  variation  in  the  course  of  the  gout 
is,  when,  to  the  atony,  the  reaction  and  inflammation 
have  to  a certain  degi'ee  succeeded,  but  from  causes 
either  internal  or  external,  the  tone  of  the  extremities, 
and  perhaps  of  the  whole  system,  is  weakened ; so  that 
the  inflammatory  state,  before  it  had  either  proceeded 
to  the  degree,  or  continued  for  the  time  requisite  for 
restoring  the  tone  of  the  system,  suddenly  and  entirely 
ceases.  Hence  the  stomach,  and  other  internal  parts 
relapse  into  the  state  of  atony;  and  perhaps  have  this 
increased  by  the  atony  communicated  from  the  extre- 
mities : all  which  appears  in  what  we  have  termed 
retrocedent  gout. 

“A  third  case  of  variation  from  the  ordinary  course 
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of  gout  is  when,  to  the  atony  usually  preceding,  an 
inflammatory  re-action  fully  succeeds,  but  its  usual 
determination  to  the  joints  by  some  circumstances  pre- 
vented ; and  is,  therefore,  directed  to  an  internal  part, 
where  it  produces  an  inflammatory  affection,  and  that 
state  of  things  which  we  have  named  the  misplaced 
gout.” 

]\Iost  of  the  dogmas  enunciated  by  Cullen  are  capable 
of  being  entii'ely  disproved  at  the  present  day,  for  it  can 
be  shown  that  a morbid  matter  is  constantly  present  in 
all  cases  of  true  gout,  not  only  during  the  inflammatory 
stage,  but  even  before  the  occurrence  of  the  attack,  and 
consequently  the  first  statement  of  Cullen  is  completely 
erroneous.  Again,  the  very  nature  of  the  morbid  matter 
can  now  be  accurately  defined,  and  its  composition  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  objection  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease  are  not  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  their 
being  caused  by  the  presence  of  a morbid  matter,  has 
likewise  little  weight,  for  we  know  that  certain  poisons 
select  particular  parts  of  the  economy  upon  which  to 
exert  their  force.  Atropine,  for  example,  peculiarly 
affects  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  skin ; strychnia  acts  upon  the  spinal  cord : 
the  poisons  of  various  eruptive  fevers  also  make  particu- 
lar selections, — that  of  scarlatina  implicating  the  throat, 
skin,  and  kidneys,  and  that  of  rubeola  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes.  The  argument  that  in  one  part, 
as  a joint,  gout  acts  as  a stimulant,  in  another,  as  the 
stomach,  as  a sedative,  can  have  little  or  no  weight  with 
any  one  conversant  with  pathology,  for  inflammatory 
action  is  usually  accompanied  with  diminution  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  proper  functions  of  the  organ  affected. 

The  fact  of  gout  not  being  contagious  would  at 
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present  be  considered  no  proof  that  the  piienoraena 
it  displays  are  incapable  of  being  produced  by  some 
morbid  element  in  the  blood,  and  therefore  the  fifth 
objection  of  Cullen  falls  to  the  ground ; and  the  sixth, 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  most  hereditary  deseases 
depend  on  a particular  conformation  of  the  body,  cannot 
have  much  weight,  for  we  know  that  many  hereditary 
affections  are  most  indubitably  connected  with  the 
presence  of  a S23ecific  poison  in  the  economy. 

The  remaining  objections  need  scarcely  occupy  our 
attention  ; the  fact  of  a humoral  view  of  the  pathology  of 
gout  not  having  led  to  an  improvement  in  its  treatment, 
might  with  equal  justice  be  urged  against  many  other 
views ; and  pathologists  of  the  present  day  must  feel  the 
want  of  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease 
more  satisfactory  than  that  afforded  by  Cullen  or  any  of 
his  followers. 

In  1793,  a small  work  was  published  by  Mr.  Murray 
Forbes,  entitled  “A  Treatise  upon  Gravel  and  Gout,” 
which  is  remarkable  for  contaming  views  on  the  chemical 
nature  of  these  diseases,  not  unlike  those  entertained  by 
modern  pathologists.  Mr.  Forbes,  for  example,  asserts 
that  lithic  (uric)  acid,  as  it  exists  in  the  urine,  must  be 
present  in  the  blood,  although  he  confesses  his  inability 
to  discover  it.  His  words  are,  “ its  frequent  deposition 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  affords  indisputable  testi- 
mony of  its  being  contained  in  the  general  fluids ; ” and 
as  this  deposition  occurs  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
more  especially  in  gout,  he  makes  the  inquiry  whether 
that  disease  may  not  arise  in  consequence  of  the  concret- 
ing matter  being  redundant,  or  whether  the  coincidence 
is  merely  accidental.  Mr.  Forbes  goes  on  to  show  the 
connection  between  gout  and  gravel,  as  exhibited  in  the 
similarity  of  the  constitutions  in  which  they  occur,  and 
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the  remedies  best  suited  for  the  two  diseases,  comparing 
tlie  depositions  in  the  tendinous  structures  to  the  forma- 
tion and  separation  of  gravel  from  the  urine.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  view  was  entertained  before 
the  discovery  of  the  real  composition  of  gouty  deposits, 
which  accounts  for  the  error  in  assuming  that  they 
contained  free  uric  acid  and  not  urate  of  soda,  and  of 
the  precipitation  or  deposition  being  ascribed  to  the 
liberation  of  the  uric  acid  by  the  aid  of  another  acid 
introduced  into  the  economy.  This  theory,  although 
somewhat  erroneous,  approaches  closely  to  the  truth ; and, 
considering  the  time  when  it  was  promulgated,  is  charac- 
terised by  great  perspicuity,  and  was  the  first  to  give  real 
importance  to  the  humoral  doctrine  of  the  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  brought  forward  by 
Murray  Forbes,  and  the  increased  weight  given  to  them 
by  the  subsequent  discovery  by  Wollaston  in  1797  of  the 
composition  of  gouty  tophi,  the  doctrines  of  Cullen 
continued  to  hold  sway,  at  least  in  a modified  form ; and 
the  late  Sir  C.  Scudamore  was  inclined  to  favour  the 
view  which  attributes  the  disease  to  a species  of  plethora, 
rather  than  to  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
fluids  ; still  he  confessed  to  many  difficulties  in  explain- 
ing the  various  phenomena  of  gout  on  such  a hypothesis, 
and  more  especially  the  occurrence  of  chalk-stones, 
which  he  allowed  were  never  seen  except  in  cases  of  true 
gout ; but  he  thought  these  deposits  so  rare,  that  their 
presence  could  not  be  employed  as  a basis  for  the  con- 
struction of  a general  theory  of  the  disease,  and  much 
less  could  the  matters  composing  them  be  looked  upon 
as  its  proximate  cause.  As  regards  their  rarity,  he 
remarked  he  had  only  found  them  forty-five  times  in  five 
hundred  cases  of  gout,  and  in  several  of  these  cases 
many  years  had  elapsed  before  any  traces  of  such  concre- 
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itioiis  manifested  themselves.  Scudamore  thought  that 
iSo  large  a proportion  of  persons  could  not  pass  through 
1 life  umler  the  martyrdom  of  the  disease,  remaining  wholly 
jfree  from  all  evidence  of  the  concretions,  if  any  essential 
1 relation  existed  between  uric  acid  and  gout.  He  likewise 
( considered  that  we  had  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  uric 
jacid  in  the  system  independent  of  secretion,  and  that, 

< even  if  it  were  present,  there  was  no  apparent  cause  wh}'' 
i it  should  not  always  be  secreted  by  the  kidneys ; he  was 

< of  opinion  that  in  the  cases  where  it  was  thrown  on  the 
jjoints  or  other  distant  parts,  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
I structures  affected  with  gouty  inflammation  acted,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  vicariously  to  the  secreting 
vessels  of  the  kidneys  : he  also  stated  that  in  several 

• cases  of  extensive  deposits  in  the  hands  and  feet,  he  had 
by  repeated  experiments  found  a deficiency,  and  some- 
times almost  total  absence,  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 
Having  attended  Sir  Charles  professionally  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  I have  reason  to  know  that  his  opinion 
on  the  proximate  cause  of  gout  became  much  altered, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  disease  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  abnormal  presence  of  uric 
acid  in  the  system. 

Dr.  Barlow,  in  an  article  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical 
Medicine,  also  supports  the  theory  that  gout  is  closely 
connected  with  vascular  plethora,  and  states  that  a 
paroxysm  of  gout  can  be  regarded  only  as  a constitu- 
tional disturbance  of  an  inflammatory  character,  attended 
with  local  inflammation  of  a peculiar  kind  in  one  or  more 
joints,  running  a determinate  course,  and  followed  generally 
by  a restoration  to  health,  after  the  earlier  attacks,  in 
a few  days.  JMore  recently,  however,  in  his  Manual  of 
Practical  Medicine,  the  author  appears  to  liave  consider- 
ably altered  his  opinions  on  the  pathology  of  gout. 
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Dr.  Gairdner,  some  years  since,  advanced  a hypothesis 
in  some  respects  resembling  those  above  enumerated ; ^ 
he  believes  that  a general  state  of  vascular  plethora  of  ^ 
the  great  chylopoietic  organs  is  always  met  with  in  n 
gout,  and  that  a varicose  state  of  veins  of  the  lower  9 
extremities  invariably  precedes  an  impending  fit ; that  9 
the  heart  is  oppressed  with  a flood  of  returning  venous  9 
blood,  associated  with  an  impure  condition  of  this  fluid  9 
from  the  non-elimination  of  urea  and  urates,  and  9 
probably  of  biliary  constituents.  He  however  advances  9 
a step  further  than  the  authors  before  quoted,  and  thus  9 
describes  his  idea  of  the  pathology  of  the  gouty  seizure  : 9 

“Venous  congestion  I consider  the  first  condition  . 
essential  to  the  formation  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  It  is  ■ 
no  new  observation ; it  is  found  interspersed  through  the 
writings  of  all  former  authors.  Even  those  who  adopt 
explanations  inconsistent  with  such  a state  of  things, 
notwithstanding  admit  it.  This  state  of  the  blood  was 
first  clearly  enounced  as  the  great  cause  of  gout  by 
Galen,  whose  opinions  have  continued  to  influence  the 
minds  of  succeeding  physicians  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  to  the  present  day.  The  truth  of  the  fact  bein<^, 

I imagine,  unquestionable,  it  will  always  continue  to 
embarrass  the  doctrines  of  those  who  advocate  opinions 
with  which  it  is  incompatible.  But  the  great  venous  , 
canals  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  larger  arterial  vessels, 
are  endowed  with  a resiliency,  which  enables  them  to 
struggle  well  against  the  flood  of  returning  blood.  This  J 
fluid,  then,  is  compressed  between  two  opposing  forces,  n 
that,  namely,  which  is  derived  from  the  heart  and  arterial  1 
system,  urging  it  forward  on  its  course  ; and,  on  the  other  -‘I 
hand,  the  antagonistic  resistance  of  the  great  veins 
leading  to  the  right  auricle.  Under  this  compression  I 
believe  that  the  vessels  give  way,  and  a true  hemorrhage  | 
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'is  occasioned  in  the  part  affected.  If  the  rupture  takes 
] place  in  a minute  capillary  carrying  the  serous  portion  of 
Itlie  blood  only,  oedema  is  the  consequence;  but  if  the 
i burst  vessel  be  one  carrying  red  blood,  a true  ecchymosis 
iis  formed.” 

And  again  : “It  will  surely  be  admitted  that  the  capil- 
llary  and  nutriment  vessels,  distributed  on  the  extreme 
jand  sentient  fibrillje  of  the  nerves,  are  affected  in  the 
isame  manner  as  the  larger  venous  trunks.  I believe 
1 these  distended  capillary  vessels  are  the  real  seat  and 
(Cause  of  the  painful  phenomena  of  gout.  Is  it  not 
( credible  that  such  vessels,  dilated  so  as  to  admit  fluids  for 
which  they  were  not  intended,  and  bound  down  by  the 
firm  fascia?,  in  which  gout  has  its  usual  seat,  may  give 
:rise  to  much  suffering?  ” 

It  will  be  no  more  difficult  to  refute  these  views  of  the 
; nature  of  gout  than  the  one  advanced  by  Cullen.  Let  us 
: take,  for  example.  Dr.  Gairdner’s  hypothesis,  which  is  the 
; most  comprehensive  of  the  three  and  includes  the  rest, 
i and  examine  it  somewhat  in  detail.  First,  as  regards  the 
; general  state  of  vascular  plethora  of  the  great  chylopoietic 
< organs,  which  he  says  is  always  met  with.  In  gout,  espe- 
i cially  if  acquired,  and  occurring  in  robust  subjects,  conges- 
ition  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  often  present,  and  there 
iis  a fulness  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  sluggish  bowels, 
• defective  excretion  of  bile,  and  dyspepsia  ; but  that  these 
I symptoms  are  constant  I much  question,  and  in  fact  can 
bring  forward  numerous  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
; appreciable  congestion  of  the  organs  connected  with  tlie 
: portal  system ; such  absence  is  more  commonly  seen  in 
i spare  subjects  and  in  those  who  strongly  inherit  the 
disease,  and  in  whom  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed  further, 
that  the  kidneys  rather  than  the  liver  are  defective  in 
1 their  functions. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  congestion  of  the  digestive 
organs  be  intimately  connected  with,  and  even  a necessary 
antecedent  of,  the  gouty  paroxysm,  how  does  it  happen 
that  in  diseases  in  which  these  organs  become  loaded 
with  blood,  and  in  which  congestion  is  so  prominent  a 
symptom,  the  sufferers  are  not  more  frequently  afflicted 
with  visitations  of  gout?  According  to  Dr.  Gairdner,  o 
such  subjects  have  all  the  necessary  elements  for  the 
production  of  the  hemorrhage  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the 
extremities ; moreover,  every  serious  disease  of  the  heart,  j|| 
when  that  organ  has  become  so  defective  in  its  action  as 
to  allow  of  congestion  of  the  whole  venous  system,  should, 
according  to  the  above  view,  give  rise  to  a paroxysm  of  ' 
gout.  That  this  is  seldom  the  case,  all  medical  experience 
will  confirm.  y 

The  veins  leading  from  the  inflamed  part  certainly  | 
become  turgid  at  the  time  of  the  fit,  and  so  constantly  ' 
is  this  the  case,  that  turgidity  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  gouty  inflammation,  but  I believe  it  to  ^ 
be  the  effect  of  some  prior  mischief  within  the  joint.  i 
Next,  as  to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  in  every  fit  ^ 
of  gout,  regarded  by  Dr.  Gairdner  as  the  cause  of  the 
local  affection,  (an  explanation  which,  he  thinks,  may  startle 
the  reader  by  its  novelty,)  it  may  be  urged  with  fairness  ■: 
that  the  author  brings  forward  no  proof  of  the  occurrence  . 
of  hemorrhage  in  any  case,  and  hence  it  may  be  presumed  ’ 
he  has  never  seen  the  ecchymosis  alluded  to  ; and  with  ; 
regard  to  the  colourless  hemorrhage  or  serous  exudation,  i 
this  occurs  in  numerous  affections  besides  gout,  and  can 
be  readily  accounted  for  without  assuming  the  very 
<|uestionable  existence  of  vasa  serosa. 

As  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  referring  to  the  chapters 
on  morbid  anatomy,  my  available  opportunities  of  exam- 
ining parts  affected  witli  gout  have  been  very  numerous,  '• 
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but  I must  confess  never  to  have  seen  the  slightest 
proof  of  Dr.  Gairdner’s  assertion  ; on  the  contrary,  other 
appearances  have  invariably  been  observed  which  are 
completely  pathognomonic  of  gouty  inflammation. 

If  space  permitted  I might  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  opinions  of  many  other  physicians  who  have  within 
the  last  century  written  upon  gout,  but  as  it  is  I can 
do  little  more  than  enumerate  the  names  of  some  of 
these  authors.  In  this  country,  Drs.  Parkinson,  Wollas- 
ton, and  Sir  E.  Home,  have  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
the  humoral  pathologists,  and  considered  that  a close 
relation  existed  between  gout  and  the  presence  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood.  Others,  however,  as  Drs.  Parry  and 
Sutton,  looked  upon  the  disease  as  either  dependent  on 
some  peculiarity  of  the  circulating  system,  or  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 

On  the  Continent,  especially  in  France,  the  views  held 
by  the  most  eminent  writers,  as  Barthez  and  Guilbert, 
have  been  extremely  vague  ; the  former  scarcely  ventur- 
ing upon  any  hypothesis,  but  contenting  himself  with 
regarding  gout  as  dependent  on  a peculiar  disposition  of 
the  system,  combined  with  weakness  of  the  affected 
parts : the  latter,  explaining  the  phenomena  by  the 
supposition  that  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes, 
which  impair  the  functions  of  digestion,  impede  the 
action  of  the  skin,  and  give  rise  to  a condition  of 
})lethora,  a matter  intended  to  be  excreted  is  retained, 
and  the  lymphatic  system  thus  becomes  loaded  with 
this,  the  materies  morhi. 

Other  French  physicians,  as  Cruveilhier  and  Dr.  C.  Petit, 
look  upon  gout  as  intimately  connected  with  the  presence 
of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  and  both  authors,  who  wrote 
prior  to  the  actual  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  blood, 
employ  powerful  arguments  in  support  of  their  o[)inions. 
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Before  offering  to  the  profession  my  own  views  upon 
tlie  nature  of  this  disease,  I cannot  refrain  from  alludinsr 
to  tlie  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a physician  who  appears 
to  liave  taken  a deep  and  compreliensive  survey  of  all 
the  data  which  had  been  established  at  the  time  his 
article  was  penned;  I refer  to  those  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  who  in  his  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions devotes  a chapter  to  the  subject,  well  worthy  of 
attentive  perusal. 

Having  given  a slight  sketch  of  the  different  ideas  of 
the  proximate  cause  or  nature  of  gout,  which  have  been 
entertained  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  by  physi- 
cians whose  opinions  are  most  worthy  of  esteem,  and 
having  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  fallacies  of  many  of 
them,  it  now  behoves  me  to  expound  the  views  which, 
from  a long  and  attentive  consideration  of  the  varied 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  I have  myself  arrived  at,  and 
this  task  I will  endeavour  to  perform  in  as  succinct  a 
manner  as  possible. 

In  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  for  1848,  I 
ventured  to  advance  the  following  guarded  opinion, 
derived  from  several  observations  on  the  condition  of  tl;e 
blood  and  urine  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  albuminuria. 
“The  results  of  these  experiments  on  the  condition  of 
the  blood  and  urine,  prove  that  uric  acid  is  not  a product 
of  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  as  fi-equently  supposed,  but 
is  merely  excreted  from  the  system  by  these  organs. 
They  also  appear  to  indicate  that  the  excreting  function 
of  the  kidneys  with  regard  to  the  solid  portion  of  the 
urine,  is  not  a simple  one,  but  that  urea  and  uric  acid 
are  separately  eliminated  ; also  that  one  of  these  func- 
tions may  be  impaired  or  destroyed,  the  other  remaining 
entire.  It  appears  also  probable  that,  as  in  albuminuria, 
the  urea-excrcting  function  being  chiefly  impaired,  we 
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find  a vicarious  discharge  of  urea  in  dropsical  effusions  ; 
so,  in  gout,  the  uric-acicl-excreting  function  being  defec- 
tive, chalk-like  deposits  are  produced  by  a similar 
vicarious  discharge  of  urate  of  soda, 

“Gout  would  thus  appear,  at  least  partly,  to  depend  on 
a loss  of  })ower  (temporary  or  permanent)  in  the  uric- 
acid-excreting  function  of  the  kidneys  ; the  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  those  also  which  constitute  the  i)aroxysm, 
arising  from  an  excess  of  this  acid  in  the  blood,  and  the 
etfort  to  expel  the  materies  morhi  from  the  system.  Any 
undue  formation  of  this  compound  would  favour  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease,  and  hence  the  connection  between 
gout,  gravel,  and  calculus,  hence  also  the  influence  of 
high  living,  wine,  porter,  want  of  exercise,  and  other  like 
causes,  in  inducing  it. 

“ This  hypothesis  also  explains  two  facts,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  militating  against  the  humoral  patho- 
logy of  the  affection,  namely,  its  hereditary  nature,  and 
its  frequent  occurrence  in  low  states  of  the  system ; for 
we  can  understand  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  kidney, 
with  reference  to  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  may  be 
transmitted,  and  likewise,  that  when  the  function  in 
question  is  permanently  injured,  it  will  not  require  an 
excessive  formation  of  this  acid  to  cause  its  accumulation 
in  the  blood.” 

These  views  were  made  public  twenty-seven  years 
since,  and  subsequent  clinical  observations  have  fully 
confirmed  their  accuracy ; although  in  themselves  in- 
sufficient to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  gout,  still,  by 
their  aid,  in  conjunction  with  other  more  recent  inves- 
tigations, I shall  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a rational 
exposition  of  the  disease. 

In  order  to  render  my  views  concise  and  explicit,  I shall 
present  them  to  the  reader  in  a series  of  propositions : 
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First,  ill  true  gout,  uric  acid,  in  the  form  of  urate  of 
soda,  is  invariably  present  in  tlie  blood  in  abnormal 
quantities,  both  prior  to  and  at  the  period  of  the  seizure, 
and  is  essential  to  its  jiroduction  ; but  this  acid  may  occa- 
sionally exist,  at  least  for  a time,  in  the  circulating  fluid 
without  the  develojmient  of  inflamraator}’-  symptoms,  as 
in  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  Its  mere  presence,  therefore, 
does  not  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  gout}''  paroxysm. 

Secondly,  the  investigations  detailed  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Gout,  prove  incontestably  that 
true  gouty  inflammation  is  always  accompanied  with  a 
deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  inflamed  part. 

Thirdly,  the  deposit  is  crystalline  and  interstitial,  and 
when  once  the  cartilages  and  ligamentous  structures 
become  infiltrated,  remains  for  a lengthened  time,  often 
throughout  life. 

Fourthly,  the  deposited  urate  of  soda  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  the  gouty 
inflammation. 

Fifthly,  the  inflammation  which  occurs  in  the  gouty 
paroxysm  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  urate  of  soda  in 
the  blood  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  consequently  of  the 
system  generally. 

Sixthly,  the  kidneys  are  implicated  in  gout,  probably 
in  its  early,  and  certainly  in  its  chronic  stages ; and  the 
renal  affection,  possibly  only  functional  at  first,  subse- 
quently becomes  structural ; the  urinary  secretion  is  also 
altered  in  composition. 

Seventhly,  the  impure  state  of  the  blood,  arising 
principally  from  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda,  is  the 
probable  cause  of  the  disturbance  which  precedes  the 
gouty  seizure,  and  of  many  of  the  anomalous  symptoms 
to  which  sufferers  from  gout  are  liable. 

Eighthly,  the  causes  which  predispose  to  gout,  iudepen- 
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( deiitly  of  those  connected  with  individual  i^eculiarity,  are 
teither  such  as  produce  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid 
iin  the  system,  or  lead  to  its  retention  in  the  blood. 

Ninthly^  the  causes  exciting  a gouty  fit  are  those 
\which  induce  a less  alkaline  condition  of  the  blood ; or 
^which  gi’eatly  augment,  for  the  time,  the  formation  of 
luric  acid ; or  such  as  temporarily  check  the  eliminating 
{power  of  the  kidneys. 

Tenthly,  in  no  disease  but  true  gout  is  there  a deposi- 
ttion  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  infiamed  tissues. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  enumerated  in  the  first  of 
these  propositions,  namely,  that  the  blood  in  gout  always 
contains  an  abnormal  quantity  of  uric  acid  during  the 
^attacks,  sufficient  evidence  has  been  already  afforded, 
iinasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  IV.,  that  in 
tforty-seven  patients  suffering  from  the  disease  the  blood 
ccontained  much  uric  acid,  and  subsequently  to  the 
formation  of  the  table,  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  at 
1 least  a hunched  other  patients  has  demonstrated  the 
^same  truth.  That  this  impregnation  occurs  prior  to  an 
attack,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  annexed  cases  of  lead 
liparalysis,  in  which  the  patients  experienced  the  first  fit 
(of  gout  when  in  the  hospital. 

Case  L,  Feh.  15,  1859. — J.  B.,  aged  41,  an  artist, 
■engaged  in  painting  both  in  water  and  oil  colours. 
-About  ten  years  since  felt  some  symptoms  arising  from 
Itthe  absorption  of  lead,  first  in  the  form  of  colic  and 
obstinate  constipation,  and  afterwards  in  the  wrists. 
Triiese  symptoms  were  relieved,  and  he  resumed  his 
usual  occupation.  About  three  years  ago  he  completely 
lost  power  over  both  his  wrists,  and  had  a severe  attack 
of  colic  ; he  then  came  for  the  first  time  under  my  care, 
land  by  treatment  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  enabled 
aagaiii  to  pursue  his  avocations.  Six  weeks  ago,  he  hail 
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«T.  return  of  tlie  wrist-drop  and  colic,  wliicli  have  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time.  There  is  now  an  entire 
loss  of  power  in  both  wrists,  also  considerable  wasting  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fore-arms,  and  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  right  thumb ; severe  twisting  pain  around 
the  umbilicus,  and  constipated  bowels,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  Aveak  pulse,  A very  distinct  blue  line  is  seen  on  the 
free  edge  of  the  gums,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw. 

A small  amount  of  blood,  obtained  on  his  admission 
into  the  hospital,  exhibited  the  following  characters  : 

Clot  firm,  and  slightly  buffed  ; serum,  yellow,  trans- 
parent and  alkaline.  Sp.  gr.  1027  at  00°  Fahr.  By 
the  thread  experiment  there  was  evidence  of  its  contain- 
ing abundance  of  uric  acid. 

Urine  pale,  free  from  deposits,  and  yielding  scarcely  a 
trace  of  uric  acid  when  acidulated. 

During  his  sta}"  in  the  hospital  this  patient  experienced 
a decided  attack  of  gout,  first  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
joint  of  the  left  great  toe,  and  after Avards  in  the  corre- 
sponding joint  of  the  right  foot. 

Case  II.,  1806. — Similar  to  the  aboA^'e:  the  man,  a 
Avorker  in  lead,  came  into  the  hospital  suffering  from 
Avrist-drop  ; a trial  bleeding  shoAved  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  serum.  I gave  a clinical 
lecture  on  his  case,  pointing  out  the  similarity  of  his 
blood  to  that  of  a gouty  subject ; Avithin  a fcAv  Aveeks  a 
decided  fit  of  gout  in  the  great  toe  ensued,  although  the 
patient  had  never  experienced  anything  of  the  kind  before. 

That  in  certain  instances  the  blood  may  contain  an 
abnormal  amount  of  uric  acid  Avithout  the  occurrence  of 
gouty  inflammation,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in 
some  cases  of  lead-poisoning,  and  others  will  be  alluded 
to  subsequently. 

In  the  Chapters  on  the  JMorbid  Anatomy  of  Gout,  I 
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believe  sufficient  evidence  will  be  found  to  convince  any 
pathologist  of  the  truth  of  the  second  proposition  ; for 
not  only  has  proof  been  afforded  that  a deposition  of 
' urate  of  soda  occurs  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease, 
but  even  that  the  slightest  amount  of  gouty  inflammation 
is  accompanied  with  a similar  deposit.  Its  presence  has 
been  discovered  in  a case  in  which  only  one  small  joint 
bad  been  affected,  as  also  in  a knee-joint,  known  to  have 
been  but  once  inflamed,  and  that  very  slightly  ; and 
lastly  in  a case  where  only  one  attack  of  gout  had  ever 
' occurred.  This  fact  I wish  to  impress  forcibly  on  the 
minds  of  my  readers,  because  in  the  constancy  of  such 
deposition,  lies  the  clue  which  has  long  been  wanting  : 
the  occurrence  of  the  deposit  is  perfectly  pathognomonic, 
and  at  once  separates  gout  from  every  other  disease 
which  at  first  sight  may  appear  allied  to  it. 

To  my  third  proposition,  little  further  need  be  added, 
as  I have  already  stated  that  in  very  numerous  instances 
I have  found  the  cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  deposits 
distinctly  crystalline,  and  undoubtedly  interstitial,  and 
with  respect  to  their  long  persistence  when  once  de- 
posited, I can  bring  forward  strong  evidence.  In  Case 
15,  Chapter  VI.,  where  only  the  ball  of  one  great  toe  had 
been  implicated,  two  years  had  elapsed,  still  the  deposi! 
was  discovered  ; at  least  an  equal  time  had  elapsed  in 
Case  13,  where  the  knee  had  been  but  once  and  very 
slightly  inflamed,  yet  distinct  evidence  of  the  mischief 
remained  ; in  Case  10,  in  which  only  one  attack  of  gout 
had  occurred,  there  was  proof  that  after  an  interval  of 
thirteen  years  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  still  remained 
infiltrated  with  the  urate  of  soda.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  deposits  probably  remain  during  life,  increasing 
more  and  more  with  each  succeeding  fit. 

? It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  establish  the  truth 
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of  the  fourth  proposition,  namely,  tliat  tlie  deposited 
nrate  of  soda  must  be  regarded  rather  as  tlie  cause  than  jy 
the  effect  of  the  gouty  inflammation,  inasmuch  as  it  t| 
bears  closely  upon  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  There  |j 
are  several  reasons  which  militate  strongly  against  the  M 
supposition  that  the  deposit  is  the  effect  of  the  in-  S 
flammation ; for  instance,  when  tissues  little  liable  to  take  9 
on  inflammatory  action  become  infiltrated,  but  slight 
vascular  disturbance  is  produced ; this  is  especially  the  fl 
case  with  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  ear;  and,  although  S 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  patients  aware  of  the  g 
formation  of  these  little  nodules,  who  experience,  in  fact,  ■ 
a gouty  fit  in  the  ear,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  atten-  ■ 
tion  has  never  been  directed  to  the  part,  so  slight  has  9 
been  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  effusion,  and  several  m 
patients  have  assured  me  that  they  had  noticed  the  9 
existence  of  deposits  on  the  cartilages  of  their  ears  some 
months  before  the  first  attack  of  articular  gout  occurred,  g 
Another  reason,  strongly  militating  against  the  same  g 
supposition,  is  contained  in  the  ffth  proj)Osition,  to  be  g 
now  considered,  namely,  that  the  inflammation  of  gout  g 
tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood  g 
of  the  part.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen,  first,  in  the  g 
fact  that  the  serum  effused  by  the  application  of  a blister  g 
to  the  inflamed  skin  does  not  exhibit  evidence  of  containing  g 
uric  acid,  while  the  blood  of  the  patient  and  the  blister  g 
serum  from  a nou-inflamed  part  readily  show  its  pre-  M 
seiice ; and  secondly,  in  the  peculiar  manner  and  M 
situations  in  which  these  depositions  occur,  selecting,  as 
they  do,  structures  possessed  of  slight  vascularity,  as  fl 
cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  ligament  and  tendon,  and  the  I 
surface  of  synovial  membranes,  and,  even  in  these  1 
tissues,  keeping  to  such  portions  of  them  as  are  furthest 
removed  from  the  influence  of  blood-vessels.  Thus  the 
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deposit  ill  articular  cartilage,  altliougli  completely  in- 
terstitial, first  takes  place  at  tlie  free  surface,  and  very 
gradually  travels  inwards  towards  the  bone.  The  only 
marked  exceptions  I have  seen  to  this  rule  have 
occurred  in  the  patella,  in  which  occasionally  nodules  of 
urate  of  soda  are  observed  at  some  distance  from  the 
articulating  surface ; but  we  must  remember  that  the 
patella  is  a sesamoid  bone,  and  by  no  means  vascular 
in  its  structure  ; this  may  probably  account  for  the  fact 
that  Cruveilhier  discovered  deposits  which  he  considered 
to  consist  of  urate  of  soda,  even  within  the  bone  itself. 

We  have  likewise  seen  that  on  the  surface  of  bones 
much  altered  by  gout,  especially  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  the  deposit  avoids  contiguity  with  the  vascular 
fringes  of  the  synovial  membrane  ; a fact  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  W.  Budd,  and  seen  in  the  delineation  of  the 
knee-joint,  in  Plate  III.,  fig.  3. 

Lastly,  the  results  of  certain  physiological  experiments 
in  which  uric  acid  has  been  injected  into  the  blood,  as 
also  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  decomposed  out  of 
the  system,  confirm  the  idea  that  contact  with  blood- 
vessels, more  especially  when  in  a state  of  inflammation, 
has  a tendency  to  cause  the  destruction  of  uric  acid. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  gouty  fit  is,  to  some 
extent,  a salutary  process,  ridding  the  system  of  much 
uric  acid  which  may  have  been  accumulating  for  a con- 
siderable time ; but  w^e  must  likewise  remember  that 
it  is  alw'ays  attended  with  a certain  amount  of  local 
mischief,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  a source  of  sub- 
sequent inconvenience. 

The  truth  of  the  sixth  proposition  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  Chapter  VII.,  where  it  has  been  shown 
that  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  subjects  "who  had  in 
any  degree  suffered  from  gout,  the  kidneys  were  altered 
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by  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda,  both  at  the  ends  of 
the  pyramids  and  in  the  direction  of  the  tiibuli  uriniferi ; 
that  in  many  instances  these  organs  were  contracted, 
and  in  almost  all,  an  appreciable  change  had  ensued  in 
the  cortical  structure.  It  has  been  imagined  long  since 
that  the  kidneys  are  alfected  in  gout,  and  Morgagni 
had  an  idea  that  we  should  find  a clue  to  the  disease  in 
the  condition  of  these  organs. 

The  effect  of  gout  in  altering  the  renal  secretion  has 
likewise  been  fully  proved ; the  uric  acid  excretory  func- 
tion is  defective,  and  the  urine  often  contains  a small 
amount  of  albumen.  The  imperfection  in  the  eliminating 
power  of  the  kidneys  sometimes  appears  to  be  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  cause  of  the  impurity  of  the  blood ; and 
to  show  that  an  augmented  formation  of  uric  acid  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  with  an  excess  of  it  in  the  blood, 
we  need  but  refer  to  the  case  of  birds  such  as  the  turkey, 
fowl,  and  pigeon,  whose  blood  I have  examined  several 
times  and  always  found  it  free  from  any  abnormal  amount 
of  uric  acid. 

The  observations  of  Zalesky,  showing  that  uric  acid, 
probably  as  urate  of  ammonia,  is  actually  formed  by  the 
kidneys,  would  rather  strengthen  my  views  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  condition  of  the  renal  function  and 
the  development  of  gout.  If  we  assume  the  truth  of 
his  observations,  then  we  must  suppose  that  in  healthy 
animals  the  urate  of  ammonia,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed, 
is  quickly  eliminated  with  the  urine  ; but  that  in  certain 
diseased  conditions  of  the  human  subject  it  is  retained 
in  the  renal  cells  and  gradually  becomes  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  where  it  is  converted  into  urate  of  soda.  We 
find  a good  analogy  in  the  case  of  the  liver.  When 
there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  exit  of  bile  from  the  biliary 
tubes,  no  appreciable  amount  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
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fouud  ill  the  blood ; but  when  from  any  cause  the  free 
elimination  of  the  bile  is  checked,  then  the  blood  becomes 
speedily  impregnated  with  it,  and  jaundice  is  produced. 

There  is  an  interesting  clinical  fact  which  I have 
sometimes  observed  which  is  explicable  only  on  this  view, 
the  fact,  namely,  that  in  certain  cases  of  advanced  gout, 
where  extensive  deposits  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
body,  the  patient  lives  on  for  many  yeai’s,  and  often  with- 
out any  subsequent  development  of  gouty  symptoms  ; the 
urine  at  the  same  time  being  quite  devoid  of  any  ap- 
preciable amount  of  uric  acid.  An  example  of  this  is 
seen  in  a case  in  Cdiapter  III.,  page  72.  If  uric  acid  were 
formed  in  the  system  and  merely  excreted  by  the 
kidneys,  then,  as  these  organs  lose  their  functions,  uric 
acid  should  go  on  accumulating  more  and  more  in  the 
blood ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  kidneys  are  themselves 
the  producers  of  this  body,  then,  as  the  formative  function 
is  diminished,  there  would  be  a lessening  of  the  acid. 

The  seventh  proposition  is  difficult  to  prove,  although 
almost  every  physician  is  accustomed  to  recognise  a 
■ close  relation  between  particular  symptoms  and  the 
presence  of  certain  morbid  matters  in  the  blood.  We 
have  absolute  proof,  derived  both  from  physiological  and 
pathological  observation,  that  when  the  urinary  secretion 
is  completely  stopped,  most  serious  and  even  fatal 
symptoms  ensue ; and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
: suppose,  that  if  one  or  more  of  its  constituents  be  re- 
tained in  the  blood,  certain  morbid  phenomena  would 
result  therefrom.  Some  of  these  symptoms  in  the  case 
of  gout  may  arise  simply  from  the  presence  of  the  special 
impurity,  others  possibly  from  an  attempt  at  its  deposi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  reaction.  I should  l>e  inclined 
to  regard  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  which  usually  precede 
the  gouty  fit  as  due  to  tlie  former,  and  many  of  the 
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anomalous  and  irregular  forms  of  the  disease  which  we  ^ 
shall  hereafter  more  fully  consider,  as  dependent  rather  « 
upon  the  latter  cause.  j 

The  discussion  of  the  eighth  proposition  is  of  much  ] 
interest  and  considerable  importance,  for  if  we  can  prove  | 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  predisposing  causes 
are  of  different  kinds,  the  one  leading  to  the  increased  ] 
formation  of  the  morbid  matter,  the  other  to  its  retention  ; 
in  the  blood,  we  at  once  have  a clue  to  the  varieties  of  j 
the  disease,  popularly  known  as  the  rich,  and  the  poor  ; 
man’s  gout.  As  it  has  been  shown  that  the  inflamma-  I 
tion  is  invariably  accompanied  by  the  deposition  of  urate  I 
of  soda,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  cause,  it  is  evident ' 
that  any  circumstance  which  favours  an  accumulation  of 
this  salt  in  the  system,  and  thereby  paves  the  way  for 
its  infiltration  into  the  articular  tissues,  becomes  a pre-  j 
disposing  cause,  whether  this  arises  from  its  augmented  | 
formation  and  the  consequent  overtaxing  of  the  renal  ^ 
organs,  or  whether  the  excreting  power  of  the  kidneys  j 
be  simply  impeded  in  their  normal  function.  It  appears 
probable,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  gout  both 
causes  are  in  operation ; but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  i 
to  conceive  that  either,  if  active,  might  lead  to  the  pro-  I 
duction  of  the  disease.  In  the  former  case  the  affection 
would  be  typical  of  the  rich^  in  the  latter,  of  the  poor\ 
man’s  gout. 

In  the  ninth  proposition  we  have  assumed  that  the  : 
infiltration  of  urate  of  soda  into  the  tissues  may  take  ; 
place  in  two  ways,  either  by  its  great  accumulation  in  i 
the  blood,  or  by  that  fluid  being  rendered  less  capable 
of  holding  it  in  solution ; the  former  condition  may  be  j 
caused  by  a temporary  increase  in  the  formation  of  uric 
acid,  as  by  aggravated  dyspepsia,  from  partaking  of  very  j 
indigestible  articles  of  diet ; or  by  a sudden  loss  of  the 
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iiric-acid-excreting  power  of  the  kidneys  from  mental 
shocks,  severe  accidents,  and  so  fortli,  all  of  which  we 
know  to  be  very  potent  in  exciting  a fit  of  gout ; the 
latter  condition  is  likely  to  be  induced  by  partaking  of 
acid  liquors,  as  particular  kinds  of  wine,  liard  beer,  and 
pickles ; or  by  the  suppressed  action  of  the  skin  causing 
defective  elimination  of  acid  perspiration,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

The  serum,  in  which  the  urate  of  soda  is  dissolved,  is 
alkaline,  and  this  reaction  is  caused  in  part  by  phosphate 
of  soda,  in  part  by  alkaline  bicarbonates.  In  no  case  of 
disease — and  my  opportunities  have  been  numerous — 
have  I found  this  fluid  acid,  and  it  is  probable  that 
such  a state  would  be  incompatible  with  life ; but  there 
is  often  a marked  alteration  in  the  degree  of  its  alkalinity, 
and  in  many  cases  of  chronic  gout  it  has  shown  a near 
approach  to  neutrality.  Any  diminution  in  the  alkaline 
state  of  the  serum  lessens  its  power  of  holding  urate  of 
soda  in  solution,  and  facilitates  its  deposition,  especially 
in  tissues  whose  reaction  is  naturally  less  alkaline  than 
the  blood.  To  illustrate  this  experimentally,  we  may 
take  a watery  solution  of  the  common  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  dissolve  uric  acid  in  it,  but  only  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  ensure  the  fluid  remaining  alkaline  ; the  subsequent 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  a weak  acid  will  cause 
the  precipitation  of  urate  of  soda;  but  if  the  fluid  is 
rendered  acid,  then  uric  acid  will  be  deposited  in  a 
, crystalline  state. 

By  the  adoption  of  these  views  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  why  differences  exist  in  the  classes  of  exciting 
causes  ; for  we  have  found  that  some  of  them  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  predispose  to  gout,  but  that 
> others,  however  long  their  action  is  continued,  arc 
'powerless  as  predisposing  agents.  We  now  see  the 
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reason  of  these  differences ; those  agencies  which,  when 
in  active  operation,  lead  to  a rapidly  augmented  forma- 
tion of  uric  acid  and  the  production  of  a fit,  must 
necessarily,  if  in  slower  action,  predispose  to  the  affec- 
tion ; whereas  agencies  which  simply  diminish  the  alka- 
linity of  the  serum,  and  render  the  urate  less  soluble, 
cannot  of  themselves  in  any  way  produce  the  disease ; 
thus  cold,  which  so  often  excites  a fit  of  gout,  never 
induces  the  gouty  habit. 

We  have  lastly  to  discuss  the  tenth  proposition, 
namely,  that  in  no  other  disease  but  true  gout  is  there  a 
deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  inflamed  tissues.  In 
at  least  a dozen  fatal  cases  of  genuine  rheumatic  fever,  I 
liave  examined  the  joints  known  to  have  been  affected. 
Some  of  them,  which  had  recentl}'  been  inflamed,  exhi- 
bited increased  vascularity,  turbidity  of  the  synovial  fiuid, 
opacity  of  the  cartilage,  and  other  marks  of  inflamma- 
tory action  ; but  in  no  one  case  have  I seen  the  slightest 
ti'ace  of  a deposit  of  urate  of  soda.  Again,  in  numerous 
cases  of  rheumatoid  or  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  ob- 
served both  by  myself  and  others,  although  the  carti- 
lages have  always  shown  signs  of  much  injury,  from  the 
effects  of  ulceration,  and  have  often  been  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  bone  earth,  yet  no  uric  acid  deposit  has  been 
found.  I may  here  state  that  it  has  been  asserted  that 
urate  of  soda  is  sometimes  present  in  joints  which  had 
not  been  affected  with  gout  during  life,  and  one  such 
case  is  related  by  Mr.  Barwell,  who  exhibited  a diseased 
knee-joint,  supposed  to  be  in  this  condition,  before  the 
Pathological  Society;  but  on  careful  examination  I found 
that  the  deposited  matters,  which  had  replaced  to  some 
extent  the  absorbed  cartilage,  consisted  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  without  a trace  of  uric  acid.  The  late 
l\Ir.  Beevor,  of  IManchester,  assured  me  that  he  had 
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tuken  a large  tumour  from  the  scalp  of  a young  woman, 
having  no  tendency  to  gout,  and  that  it  had  been  analysed 
and  found  to  consist  of  urate  of  soda.  Fortunately  the 
tumour  had  been  preserved  in  spirit,  and  a slice  was 
given  to  me,  but  I failed  to  detect  the  least  trace  of 
uric  acid  in  it.  I have  examined  the  great  toe  joints  in 
at  least  forty  cases  with  no  known  gouty  history,  and 
in  only  two  instances  was  uric  acid  discovered,  and  in 
both  these  in  one  foot  only,  and  limited  to  a single 
spot  in  the  cup  of  the  first  phalanx.  One  of  these  in- 
dividuals was  a cabman,  aged  forty- 
eight,  he  had  granular  kidneys, 
and  had  died  from  an  injury  ; the 
other  was  a man  aged  forty-three, 
who  died  from  delirium  tremens ; 
in  both  cases  the  spot  was  similarly  24  * 

situated,  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut.  I have  no  doubt  that  many  persons 
experience  extremely  slight  attacks  of  gout  before  the 
development  of  the  affection  in  an  acute  form,  and 
several  of  my  patients  have  assured  me  that  for  years 
before  their  first  severe  attack  in  the  great  toe,  they 
have  felt  slight  periodical  twinges.  I am  of  opinion  that 
when  such  twinges  occur,  deposition  has  already  taken 
jfiace. 

Having  enumerated  and  considered  these  propositions, 
we  will  now  endeavour,  by  their  aid,  to  explain  certain 
peculiarities  which  are  met  with  in  the  progress  of  gout, 
many  of  which  have  proved  of  great  difficulty  to  patho- 
logists. With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  the  fit,  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  a prior  impurity  of  the 
blood  due  to  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda,  and  this  may 

♦ Fig.  24  represents  the  cup  of  the  first  phal.inx  of  the  great  toe  containing  a 
speck  of  urate  of  soda  ; from  a man  who  died  of  delirium  tremens. 
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be  induced  by  the  action  of  any  of  the  predisposing  causes 
of  the  disease ; it  is  probable  that  this  condition  of  itself 
is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  premonitory  symptoms 
which  are  chiefly  manifested  in  the  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  and  circulating  organs.  To  excite 
a gouty  paroxysm,  however,  requires  tlie  additional 
operation  of  other  agencies,  namely,  of  those  by  which 
the  urate  of  soda  is  either  suddenly  augmented  or 
rendered  less  soluble,  and  its  crystallisation  promoted  in 
the  ligamentous  and  cartilaginous  structures  of  the  joints. 
The  intensity  of  the  pain  whicli  usually  accompanies  a 
gouty  fit  depends  upon  the  rigidity  of  the  parts,  or  the 
state  of  tension  within  the  joint,  for  it  is  only  when  the 
inflammation  is  inter-articular  that  it  is  so  peculiarly 
intense ; when  confined  to  the  structures  around  tlie 
joints,  the  pain  does  not  appear  to  be  more  severe  tlian 
in  many  other  inflammatory  diseases. 

One  peculiarity  of  gouty  inflammation  is  the  occurrence 
of  oedema,  and  the  subsequent  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle ; these  symptoms  are  of  some  importance,  as  they 
are  so  frequent  in  gouty,  so  rare  in  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion. An  explanation  has  been  before  hinted  at,  namely 
that  the  oedema  depends  on  the  presence  of  urea  in  the 
blood,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  is  frequently  the  case, 
and  we  likewise  know  that  in  albuminuria,  where  the 
elimination  of  urea  is  greatly  impeded,  oedema  is  a promi- 
nent symptom ; and  in  scarlatina,  where  the  kidneys  are 
so  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  poison,  desquamation  of 
the  skin  is  a characteristic  attendant.  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  above  may  be  the  true  explanation ; but 
in  order  to  prove  it  beyond  doubt,  certain  clinical  and 
chemical  observations  are  required  which  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  made.  The  occurrence  of  chalk-stones 
or  gouty  tophi,  which  has  so  long  been  a stumbling- 
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lI)lock  to  those  who  denied  the  existence  of  an  altered 
blood,  is  now  easily  explained ; every  'paroxysm  of  y out  is 
■ attended  loitli  a deposit. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  remarks  that  a difficulty  in  the 
ihistory  of  gout,  and  one  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the 
wiew  of  the  disease  being  dependent  on  a materies  morbi., 
;is  the  fact  that  frequently  some  joint  is  attacked  with  gouty 
{pain  and  swelling,  without  any  well  marked  symptoms  to 
fgive  warning  of  its  approach  ; for  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
I plain  how  the  matter,  capable  by  accumulation  of  pro- 
iducing  an  attack,  should  have  been  dormant  up  to  the 
rtime  of  the  seizure,  and  why,  latent  thus  long,  it  should 
^suddenly  show  itself  in  the  production  of  acute  disease. 
jThese  questions  he  confesses  could  not  be  answered  at 
rthe  time  he  wrote. 

According  to  our  view  their  solution  is  a very  easy 
Ittask,  for  we  have  shown  that  the  mere  accumulation  of 
jttlie  urate  is  quite  unequal  to  the  production  of  inflamma- 
Irtion,  and  that  its  actual  deposition  in  tissue  is  essential, 
jean  occurrence  which  usually  requires  a peculiar  exciting 
i(cause ; and  hence  in  many  cases  there  may  be  no  well 
•marked  symptoms  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  a 
•ffit,  and  hence  also  the  poison  may  lie  dormant  for  a con- 
i^iderable  time ; but  when  crystallisation  of  the  salt  takes 
ijplace  in  any  tissue,  inflammation  is  suddenly  lit  up  by  its 
[presence  and  a paroxysm  of  gout  ensues. 

Questions  in  the  history  of  gout  of  much  greater  diffi- 
i<culty  to  solve,  are  the  following : — 

! Why  does  gouty  inflammation  in  its  earlier  attacks 
jlpeculiarly  select  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  ? and  why,  in 
hthe  subsequent  progress  of  the  malady,  are  the  affected 
^joints  more  numerous  ? 

I To  answer  the  first  of  these  questions  has  been  the 
•Attempt  of  many  physicians ; Sydenham  says  “ the  feet 
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nre  the  genuine  seat  of  the  peccant  matter,  wliich  mayl 
without  doubt  fix  itself  on  other  parts  ; but  in  that  case  it  | 
is  plain  that  either  the  progress  of  the  distemper  is  in- ^ 
verted,  or  the  patient’s  strength,  from  repeated  attacks,  \ 
is  gradually  impaired,” 

]5oerhaave  has  an  aphorism  to  this  effect,  that  the  part 
which  gout  first  and  regularly  attacks  is  always  the  foot, 
and  chiefly  those  tissues  which  the  fluids  liave  most  diffi-  ' 
culty  in  passing  through,  as  the  periosteum,  tendons,  nerves,  1 
membranes,  and  ligaments,  and  such  as  are  most  remote  | 
from  the  heart,  and  most  pressed  upon  and  injured.  His  | 
commentator.  Van  Swieten,  adds,  that  considering  the  ] 
difficulty  with  which  the  liquids  pass  through  these  parts,  ] 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand  why  gout  is  gene- 1 
rally  observed  to  commence  in  them,  as  they  suffer  great  j 
pressure  from  having  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  whole  ! 
body,  and  being  far  removed  from  the  heart  are  subjected] 
to  the  action  of  cold  and  moisture,  and  the  blood  brought  | 
to  them  by  the  arteries,  when  returning  through  the 
veins,  has  the  force  of  gravitation  to  overcome.  The 
feet  are  also  peculiarly  liable  to  be  hurt  in  walking,  leap- 
ing, sudden  falls,  and  accidents. 

I believe  there  is  much  truth  in  these  remarks  ' of 
Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten,  although  the  state  of; 
pathology  at  that  period  did  not  allow  them  to  advance 
further  in  explanation  of  the  subject. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  cause  the  great; 
toe  to  be  selected  for  the  first  deposition  of  gouty  matter; 


it  contains,  for  example,  in  abundance,  the  tissues  par-  | 

.•  ^ 1 1 i.1 S 


ticularly  prone  to  be  affected,  namely,  those  either  ot  | 
little  vascularity,  or  nourished  altogether  independent  of 
blood-vessels  ; it  is  likewise  very  remote  from  the  heart, 
and  in  it  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  at  its  minimum ; 
in  addition  to  this,  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  is  one 
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' which  is  liable  to  injury  from  having  to  support  the 

• weight  of  the  body,  and  from  being  subjected  to  sudden 
: shocks,  as  from  false  steps. 

In  connection  with  this  point  I may  mention  that  in 
!the  examination  of  this  joint  in  many  individuals  who 
J have  never  experienced  symptoms  of  gout,  I have  com- 
imonly  found  distinct  evidence  of  injury  on  the  surface 
t of  the  cartilage,  both  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
jand  of  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  phalanx,  when  these 
: appearances  were  not  present  either  in  the  corresponding 
ijoints  of  the  other  toes,  or  in  any  of  the  phalangeal 
; articulations. 

Many  years  since  I endeavoured  to  obtain  definite 
1 results  on  this  point,  by  observing  the  condition  of  the 
; great  toe  joints  in  twenty  post-mortem  examinations  of 
: subjects  known  not  to  have  had  gout;  in  six  cases  only 

• were  both  joints  found  absolutely  healthy  ; one  toe  was 
1 healthy  in  three  cases;  but  in  the  remaining  eleven  cases 
Iboth  toes  were  affected  with  ulceration  of  the  cartilage 
ito  a greater  or  less  extent.  The  following  tabular 
j arrangement  shows  the  principal  points  of  interest : — 


Ciise. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Condition  of  Metatarso-plmlangeal  joint  of  great  toe. 

1. 

Female  . 

07 

Right,  healthy. 

J 

I 

Left,  slight  ulceration  in  cartilage  of  cup  with  a small 

yellow  spot  (fat). 

2. 

Female  . 

53 

Right,  faint  ulceration  in  cartilage  of  cup. 

i 

Left,  fainter.  | 

3. 

Female  . 

02 

Right,  trace  of  ulceration  in  cartilage  of  cup.  i 

Left,  scarcely  a trace.  ( 

4. 

Female  . 

04 

Right,  faint  ulceration. 

1 

Left,  faint  ulceration. 

5. 

Female  . 

24 

Right,  healthy. 

Left,  healthy. 

< j 

p. 

Female  . 

01 

Right,  veiy  slight  ulceration  of  cartilage  of  cup. 

I 

Left,  one  quarter  of  articular  surfaces  denuded  com- 

: 

pletcly  of  cartilage. 

u 
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Case. 

Sex. 

.Age. 

7 

Condition  of  Metatarso-plmlangeal  joint  of  great  toe. 

7. 

Female  . 

G4 

llight,  healthy. 

Loft,  Bmall  hut  deep  domuliition  of  cartilages  of  cup. 

8. 

9. 

Male  . . 

33 

Eight,  faint  ulceration  of  cartilage  of  cup. 

Left,  healthy.  . 

Male  . . 

46 

Eight,  some  ulceration  of  ciirtilagc  of  cup. 
Left,  ulceration  more  marked. 

10. 

Male  . . 

48 

Eight,  healthy. 
Left,  healthy. 

11. 

Male  . . 

29 

Eight,  health}-. 
Left,  healthy. 

12. 

Male  . . 

54 

Eight,  cup  and  head  ulcerated  to  the  same  extent. 
Left,  the  same. 

13. 

Male  . . 

38 

Eight,  healthy. 
Left,  healthy. 

14. 

Male  . . 

42 

Eight,  small  spot  of  ulceration  .at  outer  edge  of  cup. 
Left,  commencing  ulceration. 

15. 

Male  . . 

52 

Eight,  oval  ulceration  in  cartilage  of  cup,  and  small  | 
ulceration  of  head  of  bone  opposite  that  in  cup. 
Left,  slight  idceration  in  cup. 

IG. 

Male  . . 

34 

Eight,  very  faint  ulceration  of  cartilage  of  cup. 
Left,  slight  ulceration  of  cartilage  of  cup. 

17. 

Male  . . 

47 

Eight,  extensive  and  well  marked  ulceration  of  cup. 
Left,  slight  ulceration  of  cartilage  of  cup. 

18. 

Male  . . 

31 

Eight,  very  faint  ulceration  of  cartilage  of  cup. 
Left,  slight  ulceiution  in  cartilage. 

19. 

Male  . . 

2G 

Eight,  healthy. 
Left,  healthy. 

20. 

Alalc  . . 

34 

Eight,  healthy. 
Left,  healthy. 

Ijastly,  Ave  laiow  that  certain  poisons  are,  as  it  Avere, 
attracted  to  particular  parts,  and  the  external  phenomena 
displayed  by  their  action  arc  usually  symmetrical.  This 
is  exemplified  in  many  cutaneous  affections.  The  same 
poAver  of  selection  is  shoAvn  in  the  action  of  many  drugs  ; 
thus  digitalis  acts  on  the  heart,  opium  on  the  cerebrum, 
and  strychnia  on  the  spinal  cord. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  AAdiy  numerous 
joints  are  implicated  in  advanced  gout,  the  folloAviug 
appears  to  be  the  probable  explanation.  When  the 
disease  becomes  engrafted  into  the  system,  the  amount 
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(>f  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood  is  augmented,  and  requires 
more  surfaces  uj)on  wliicli  to  deposit  itself,  and  hence 
1 other  joints  in  addition  to  the  great  toe  are  selected; 
moreover,  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  joints  first 
attacked  after  a time  become  completely  incrusted,  so 
much  so  indeed  that  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  is  in  many 
i cases  anchylosed,  and  converted  into  a solid  case  of  urate . 
; of  soda,  and  no  further  deposit  can  take  place  in  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  regularity  with  which, 

: under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  joints  are  implicated. 

First  the  great  toes,  then  the  heels,  and  ankles,  after- 
1 wards  the  knees,  the  smaller  articulations  of  the  hands, 
the  elbows,  and  lastly  the  shoulders  and  hips.  There 
: are  it  is  true  many  exceptions  to  such  a sequence,  but 

these  can  usually  be  accounted  for  by  the  occurrence  of 
; blows,  sprains,  or  other  injuries.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  order  has  a close  relation  to  the  conditions 
' j which  favour  the  deposition  of  the  urate  of  soda ; for 
' I example,  the  heels  and  ankles  are  much  exposed  to 
, j pressure,  and  are  also  remote  from  the  heart ; the  knees 
j j are  likewise  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances ; the- 
. I liips  and  shoulders,  the  least  frequently  affected,  are  the- 
< j joints  in  which  the  circulation  is  most  active,  as  they  are 
■ i near  the  large  arterial  trunks  and  the  obstacles  to  the- 
! return  of  venous  blood  from  them  are  slight ; they  are- 
, 1 also  protected  by  thick  coverings  of  muscular  tissue. 

AVhen  deposits  arc  formed  in  the  more  external  parts 
' ; of  the  body,  those  are  commonly  selected  in  which  the 
! circulation  is  sluggish  ; thus  we  have  found  the  helix  of 
the  ear  to  be  a favourite  point,  and  prol)ably  this  organ 
^ is  colder  than  any  other  portion  of  the  frame.  I have 
' ! before  mentioned  that  in  my  ex})erience,  when  patients 
have  had  chalk-stones  about  the  joints  and  not  in  the 
ears,  these  latter  were  warmer  than  usual : I only 
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remember  to  have  seen  them  twice  in  the  ears  of  women. 
May  not  tliis  arise  from  their  being  generally  kept  warm 
by  some  covering? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  sudden  shifting  of  gout 
from  one  joint  to  another,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  deposition  precedes  inflammation.  Let  us  suppose 
that  deposition  has  taken  place  simultaneously  in  each 
great  toe,  the  patient  probably  feels  at  first  a little  pain 
in  both  toes,  and  is  doubtful  which  will  prove  the  worse, 
when  suddenly  the  one  becomes  intensely  inflamed  and 
the  other  gets  rapidly  well.  The  explanation  is  simple, 
as  development  of  inflammation  in  one  part,  acting  on 
the  principle  of  derivation,  relieves  the  other,  but  only 
for  a time,  for  as  soon  as  the  first  joint  has  become 
better,  the  other  almost  invariably  takes  on  action.  In 
advanced  gout  it  is  very  common  for  deposition  to  take 
place  in  numerous  parts  at  the  same  time,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  one  joint  after  another  becomes  inflamed 
when  the  patient  in  other  respects  is  daily  improving ; 
for  it  seems  essential  that  inflammation  should  ensue 
before  any  part  in  which  urate  of  soda  has  been  infil- 
trated is  capable  of  remaining  in  a quiescent  state. 

The  next  question  which  naturally  arises  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry  is.  Why  do  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  so 
constantly  take  place  in  ligaments  and  cartilages,  or 
other  closely  allied  tissues?  One  reason  may  be  that 
these  structures  possess  but  little  vascularity,  and  the 
deposit  is  at  once  placed  beyond  the  further  influence  of 
the  blood-vessels,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  probable 
that  the  fluids  of  these  tissues  are  less  alkaline  than 
those  of  many  others,  and  certainly  less  alkaline  than 
the  blood  itself.  Sometimes,  in  old  gouty  cases,  only  a few 
hours  after  death,  the  reaction  of  the  synovial  fluid  in 
the  joints  becomes  distinctly  acid,  but  that  this  is  not 
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constant,  will  be  seen  in  tlie  accounts  of  several  of  the 
dissections  in  Chapter  VI.  These  two  circumstances, 
the  slight  vascularity  of  the  tissues  and  the  diminished 
alkalinity  of  the  fluids,  probably  explain  why  such  parts 
are  more  frequently  attacked  than  others. 

Why  are  females  comparatively  exempt  from  gout,  at 
least  ill  its  more  regular  manifestations,  and  why  does 
the  disease  so  seldom  attack  young  people  ? These 
questions  can  be  readily  answered.  Women,  although  . 
liable  to  the  influence  of  hereditary  predisposition,  are  to 
a great  extent  free  from  the  action  of  many  of  those 
extraneous  causes  which  both  induce  and  excite  gout, 
more  especially  excesses  in  wine  and  malt  liquors ; in 
addition  to  which  they  partly  owe  their  immunity  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  catamenial  discharge  during  many 
years  of  adult  life,  which  constantly  tends  to  rid  the 
system  of  superfluous  blood  without  engendering  debility. 

It  is  after  the  cessation  of  this  function,  or  when  it  has 
become  arrested  by  accidental  causes,  that  gout  is  most 
apt  to  develop  itself,  and  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates 
aheady  referred  to  is  practically  correct.  During  youth, 
wdien  the  growflh  of  the  body  is  rapidly  advancing,  and 
' excess  of  nourishment  is  required  to  build  up  the  frame, 

; and  while  the  secreting  functions  are  in  full  activity, 
there  is  little  tendency  to  engender  such  a state  of  blood 
as  would  lead  to  the  development  of  gout,  and  youth 
moreover  is  often  exempt  from  many  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  gout. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  hereditary  tendency  alone 
is  often  inadequate  to  cause  the  full  development  of  gout, 
and  there  are  many  examples  on  record  of  men  who, 
though  strongly  inheriting  the  disorder,  yet  pass  through 
life  without  a single  attack ; but  in  them,  as  well  as  in 
women,  it  is  common  to  find  strong  evidence  of  their 
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constitutional  tendency  in  the  manifestation  of  many 
symptoms  of  the  masked  forms  of  the  disease ; tlie  same 
is  occasionally  witnessed  in  young  people. 

Lastly,  it  may  he  asked,  Why  does  gout  almost  invari- 
alily  recur,  and  why  does  it  in  the  earlier  attacks  exhibit 
signs  of  periodicity  in  its  return  ? 

These  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
gouty  subjects  an  impure  state  of  the  blood  is  generally 
present,  arising  either  from  an  increased  formation  of 
uric  acid  in  the  system,  or  from  its  defective  elimination ; 
when,  therefore,  any  exciting  cause  is  more  than  usually 
active,  a fit  is  at  once  induced ; in  the  early  stages  this 
usually  happens  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  when  the  circu- 
lating and  secreting  organs  are  peculiarly  prone  to 
sudden  derangements,  but  after  a time  the  seizures 
become  more  frequent,  and  are  brought  on  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  slightest  irregularities,  because  the  causes 
both  of  the  increased  formation  and  of  the  defective  elimi- 
nation of  uric  acid  are  generally  not  only  unremoved  but 
even  increased.  Now  and  then  only  a single  fit  occurs 
during  life,  but  such  cases  are  quite  exceptional.  In 
individuals  not  hereditarily  predisposed  to  gout,  great  care 
in  diet  and  regimen  and  a completely  altered  course  of 
life,  will  sometimes  prevent  a further  recurrence,  even 
after  several  attacks  have  been  experienced. 
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The  general  plan  of  treating  gout  aJo{)ted  l)y  the 
ancients  has  been  already  sufficiently  indicated  in  our 
introductory  chapter,  from  which  it  may  he  gathered  that 
physicians  of  olden  times  had  recourse  to  free  depletion 
by  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  emetics,  and  often  combined 
with  these  the  employment  of  the  hermodactylus  ; at 
the  same  time  they  enforced  abstinence  in  diet,  especially 
at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm.  Tliey  also  had 
recourse  to  local  appliances,  as  scarifications,  fomentations, 
and  emollient  ointments.  During  recovery  a more  gene- 
rous diet  and  stomachics  were  allowed,  and  friction  of  the 
affected  joints  was  frequently  enjoined. 

These  remedial  methods  were  doubtless  founded  on 
their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  offending  matter  from  the 
system ; but  the  heroic  plans  adopted,  even  if  available 
then,  Avould  certainly  ill-suit  the  present  generation ; and 
it  must  now  be  our  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means 
most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  gout 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 
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Wlictlier  it  is  possible  to  cure  gout  is  an  inquiry  not 
unfrequently  made,  and  the  conclusion  generally  arrived 
at  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  either  to  patient  or  i)hy- 
sician.  An  opinion  has  long  |)re vailed,  not  only  among 
the  public  but  likewise  in  the  ])rofession,  that  gout  is 
altogether  an  incurable  malady ; that  gout  alone  is  the 
cure  of  gout,  or  in  other  words,  that  a fit  of  the  disorder 
is  essential  to  rid  the  system  of  the  impurities  which  have 
led  to  its  production.  Such  an  idea  probably  arose  from 
the  remarks  contained  in  the  writings  of  some  physicians 
upon  this  subject ; for  example,  in  the  works  of  Sydenham, 
v.’e  find  the  following  passage  ; “ In  gout,  it  seems  as  if 
it  were  the  prerogative  of  Nature  to  exterminate  the 
peccant  matter  after  her  own  fashion,  to  deposit  it  in  the 
joints,  and  afterwards  to  void  it  by  insensible  perspira- 
tion ; ” and  Cullen,  looking  upon  gout  as  a disorder  of 
the  whole  habit,  and  depending  on  original  conformation, 
considers  it  probable  that  it  could  not  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines, the  effects  of  which  are  always  transitory,  and 
seldom  extend  to  the  production  of  any  material  change 
in  the  economy.  Cullen  also  considers  that  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  fortunate  for  gouty  persons  had  this 
opinion  been  implicitly  received  by  them,  as  it  would 
have  prevented  their  becoming  so  often  the  dupes  of 
quacks,  who  either  trifled  with  inert  medicines  or  rashly 
employed  those  of  a pernicious  tendency. 

Although  individuals,  originally  possessed  of  strong 
constitutions,  now  and  then  experience  periodic  attacks 
of  gout,  sometimes  even  for  half  a century,  without  ap- 
l)earing  to  be  materially  injured  by  them  ; yet  such  cases 
form  the  exception  to  the  rule,  which  is  for  the  disease 
to  become  more  chronic ; for  depositions  to  take  place  in 
and  around  the  joints,  thus  producing  stiffness  and  de- 
formity; and  for  the  eliminating  power  of  the  kidneys 
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tto  become  gradually  less  and  less  efficient.  It  is  quite  true 
i that  a patient  often  feels  much  relieved  by  a fit  of  gout, 
ifor  the  system  by  this  means  has  rid  itself  of  much  which 
nvas  previously  causing  distressing  symptoms;  and  this 
Ifact  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  of  Sydenham,  that  the  more 
violent  the  inflammation  the  shorter  the  paroxysm,  and 
tthe  longer  the  interval  between  it  and  the  next. 

We  have  already  seen  that  gouty  attacks,  although 
[they  may  be  in  a certain  degree  regarded  as  curative, 
.'are  likewise  injurious,  and  that  deposition  invariably 
(Occurs  in  the  affected  joints,  which  henceforth  acts  as 
i foreign  matter  and  frequently  causes  further  mischief. 

Having  fully  established  this  view  of  the  pathology  of 
I the  disease,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  our  endeavours 
^should  be  directed,  first  to  preventing  the  formation  of 
igouty  matter,  and  next  to  aiding  its  expulsion  from  the 
.‘system  by  other  channels  than  the  articular  surfaces  of 
itlie  joints ; and  that  we  should  not  content  ourselves 
f simply  with  encouraging  a fit,  as  has  been  often  advised. 

]\Iy  own  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  treatment  in  gout, 
(derfved  from  an  extensive  experience,  is  that, — 

First.  In  its  acute  form,  gout  is  as  controllable,  and 
;as  much  under  the  influence  of  remedies  as  any  other 
iinflammatory  affection.  At  the  same  time  I wish  to  lay 
^ great  stress  upon  the  nature  of  the  treatment,  feeling 
Ifully  convinced  that  not  only  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm, 

I but  likewise  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  joints,  can  be 
(reduced  by  the  judicious  use  both  of  medicines  and 
jl  hygienic  remedies. 

i Secondly.  The  more  chronic  forms  of  gout,  met  with 
iiin  every  degree  of  severity,  are  also  fully  under  the  con- 
htrol  of  the  ^(hysician  ; if  not  for  their  radical  cure  (and 
Mthis  can  scarcely  be  looked  for  when  crippling  of  the 
joints  and  extensive  deposits  have  already  occurred),  yet 
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for  SO  much  relief  as  will  enable  the  patient  to  enjoy  life ; ; 

besides  which,  appropriate  treatment  will  in  most  cases  A 
prevent  a further  mischief,  which  is  so  prone  to  ensue,  'I 
if  the  disease  be  allowed  to  run  its  own  course,  or,  still  ^ 
worse,  if  it  be  recklessly  tampered  with  . 

Thirdly.  As  gout  is  a disease  which  is  not  only  apt  ] 
to  return  with  increased  severity,  but  to  acquire  a firmer 
hold  on  the  constitution  at  each  visitation,  it  is  a matter  ? 
of  serious  moment  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be 
prudent  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  not  only  to  regu- 
late the  diet  and  regimen,  but  even  occasionally  to  have 
recourse  to  some  means,  scarcely  to  be  called  medicinal, 
by  which  the  blood  may  be  kept  free  from  those  im- 
purities, which  by  their  accumulation  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paroxysm. 

The  treatment  of  gout  founded  on  Cullen’s  aphorism 
of  trusting  to  patience  and  flannel  is  to  be  highly  depre- 
cated, It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  it  is  the  natural  ' 
treatment  and  that  Nature  is  a sure  guide  ; but  it  must  : 
be  remembered  that  man  in  a civilised  state  is  not  in  a 
normal  condition*  of  life  ; were  he  so,  in  all  probability  he 
would  never  acquire  gout ; and  that  when  suffering  from 
a disorder  so  acquired,  he  must  be  content  to  hdve  : 
recourse  to  artificial  remedies.  If  he  could  entirely  lay  i 
aside  his  usual  habits,  and  follow  in  all  respects  the  die-  , 
tates  of  nature,  there  would  probably  be  little  need  to  ’ 
seek  relief  from  medicine. 

I shall  endeavour  to  })oint  out  the  treatment  best  suited 
for  the  majority  of  patients  in  the  different  stages  of  gout; 
but  all  who  have  had  experience  in  clinical  medicine 
must  be  fully  aware,  that  each  individual  case  not  only  ' 
exhibits  its  own  peculiarities  and  becomes  a sej)arate  - 
study,  but  likewise  demands,  in  certain  respects,  a special  ^ 
treatment.  The  neglect  of  this  consideration,  which  is  ■ 
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, apt  to  lead  to  a routine  practice  closely  bordering  on 
empiricism,  has  thrown  no  little  obloquy  on  the  science 
of  therapeutics. 


Treatment  of  Acute  Gout. — When  called  to  a patient 
! suffering  from  an  early  and  acute  fit  of  gout,  we  should 
! usually  follow  the  rules  which  apply  to  the  treatment  of 
I ordinary  inflammation  of  equal  intensity,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a disease  originating  in 
a peculiar  condition  of  the  system,  which  is  capable  of 
considerably  modifying  the  various  symptoms  that  may 
present  themselves.  Except  under  ])eculiar  circumstances, 
a strict  antiphlogistic  diet  should  be  enforced,  but  as  the 
appetite  is  sometimes  keen,  this  cannot  on  all  occasions 
be  easily  accomplished.  Experience  convinces  me  that 
in  many  instances  a tit  of  gout  is  prolonged  to  an  unne- 
cessary degree  from  sufficient  regard  not  being  paid  to 
this  point,  and  many  patients  have  informed  me  that, 
whereas  under  a regimen  in  which  animal  food  was 


allowed,  they  were  accustomed  to  suffer  many  weeks 
from  each  paroxysm,  under  a properly  restricted  diet, 
their  attacks  have  passed  off  in  an  equal  number  of  days. 
The  error  of  allowing  animal  food  in  such  cases  has 
arisen  not  only  from  a wish  to  gratify  the  patient’s 
appetite,  but  from  a very  prevalent  idea  that  a nutritious 
diet  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of 
debility.  On  consideration,  however,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  lowering  of  the  system  induced  by  a longer  con- 
tinuance of  inflammation  far  exceeds  any  trivial  debility 
which  can  possibly  be  caused  by  the  necessary  abstinence; 
moreover,  although  appetite  be  present,  the  digestive 
powers  are  weak,  and  animal  food  taken  at  such  times 
'aids  greatly  in  augmenting  the  impurity  of  the  blood, 
and  increasing  the  gouty  condition. 
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The  rules  of  diet  in  cases  of  acute  sthenic  gout  may 
be  thus  sliortly  summed  up.  The  patient  should  be  con-  M 
fined  to  a diet  consisting  of  little  more  than  diluents  and  9 
farinaceous  food,  until  the  disease  has  shown  a decided  || 
inclination  to  abate,  which  is  indicated  by  diminished  ■ 
tension  of  the  skin  of  the  inflamed  part,  mitigation  of  the  9 
pain,  and  the  ready  production  of  pitting.  Such  a diet 
would  include  bread,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  and  the  9 
like,  Avitb  milk,  thin  gruel,  barley,  or  toast  and  water,  m 
and  weak  tea.  The  free  drinking  of  diluents  is  of  9 
advantage,  as  it  keeps  up  the  action  of  the  skin  and  9 
kidneys,  but  stimulating  or  alcoholic  beverages  should  in  9 
most  cases  be  strictly  forbidden,  or  the  fit  may  be  M 
greatly  prolonged ; as  an  instance  I may  mention  that  9 
a lady  once  informed  me  that  she  had  once  suffered  as  9 
long  as  six  months  from  an  attack,  and  the  only  cause  9 
to  which  such  a lengthened  duration  could  be  attributed  9 
was  her  having  taken  two  or  three  glasses  of  port  wine  9 
every  day,  in  order  to  combat  a feeling  of  great  pros-  9 
tration.  9 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  circumstances  arise  which  9 
render  it  advisable  to  relax  somewhat,  but  I am  con-  9 
vinced  that  in  acute  gout  their  occurrence  is  rare,  and  9 
we  should  not  too  readily  be  led  to  deviate  from  the  9 
prescribed  plan  from  the  mere  sensations  of  the  patient,  9 
but  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  other  objec-  9 
tive  rather  than  subjective  symptoms.  When  the  febrile  9 
disturbance  has  abated  and  the  local  affection  has  become  M 
relieved,  a return  to  a more  nutritious  diet  may  be  9 
allowed,  taking  care  that  nothing  be  given  likely  to  cause  1 
indigestion ; such  as  beef-tea  at  first,  and  then  white  fish,  J 
afterwards  fowl  or  tender  meat,  but  this  latter  in  modera-  ; 
tion,  for  we  must  remember  that  everything  beyond  1 
what  is  absolutely  required  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
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body  only  feeds  the  disease.  Even  at  this  stage  it  is 
usually  imprudent  to  have  recourse  to  alcoholic  stiniu- 
i lants,  but  if  really  necessary  to  j)romote  digestion,  a very 
fismall  quantity  of  brandy  may  be  given,  freely  diluted 
eeither  with  plain  or  aerated  water  ; hollands  or  whiskey, 
iif  preferred,  may  be  substituted  for  brandy.  If  wine  be 
^^taken,  a little  hock  or  claret  is  most  suitable,  but  we 
rmust  remember  that  wines  of  all  kinds  possess  a much 
ijgreater  power  both  of  inducing  and  exciting  gout  than 
vdistilled  spirits.  Malt  liquors  should  be  altogether  pro- 
Ihibited,  as  especially  prone  to  cause  a recurrence  of  the 
iparoxysm. 

When  febrile  disturbance  is  present  to  any  extent  in 
<Tacute  gout,  the  patient  should  keep  his  bed  at  least  for 
.■a  few  days,  as  too  early  exposure  or  exertion  sometimes 
•causes  the  inflammation  to  leave  the  joints  and  implicate 
rmore  important  organs,  and  instances  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  brain  has  thus  become  affected  qnd  delirium 
lias  followed  are  not  uncommon.  On  the  other  hand, 
itoo  much  warmth  and  inactivity  are  decidedly  injurious, 
aas  they  induce  debility,  and  prevent  the  due  action  of  the 
warious  organs.  In  former  times  many  advocates  were 
[)4i  iflbund  for  attempting  to  drive  olf  the  paroxysm  by 
^1:  ^extreme  exertion ; this  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  suc- 
•cessful  when  a mere  threatening  exists,  but  not  when  in- 
fflammation  has  become  established.  On  the  subsidence 
i'of  the  fit,  moderate  and  gradually  increased  exertion  is 
of  much  service,  and  likely  to  prevent  the  injured  joint 
'ifrom  remaining  stiff  and  weak.  Some  cases  are  on  record 
;in  which  an  attack  of  gout  has  been  cured  or  arrested  by 
:taking  long  walks.  Sir  William  Temple  relates  the  case 
’-of  a Rhinegrave  and  of  a Nassau  prince  being  thus  treated 
with  success ; these  instances,  however,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  very  exceptional. 
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The  medicinal  treatment  of  gout  may  be  divided  into  « 
the  constitutional  and  the  local  treatment.  ^ 

The  constitutional  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  9 
diminution  of  inflammation  and  febrile  disturbance,  and  9 
the  restoration  of  the  blood  to  a healthy  condition.  To  9 
effect  the  first  of  these  objects  the  medicines  em])loyed  9 
to  subdue  ordinary  inflammation  may  be  resorted  to,  the  9 
secretions  from  the  bowels  should  be  kept  up  by  purga-  9 
tives ; the  action  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  by  saline  9 
diuretics  and  diaphoretics  ; the  force  and  frequency  of  9 
the  })ulse  may  sometimes  be  moderated  by  vascular  9 
sedatives ; and  the  pain,  if  necessary,  alleviated  by  the  9 
use  of  anodynes.  The  restoration  of  the  blood  to  its  9 
healthy  state  is  best  effected  by  giving  remedies  which  9 
have  a special  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  9 
circulating  fluid.  9 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the  value  of  the  9 
several  remedies  which  have  been  thus  employed  not  9 
only  in  the  paroxysm,  but  also  in  gouty  conditions  of  the  9 

habit.  9 

Pm’cjatives. — Some  jdiysicians  have  altogether  con-  9 
demned  the  use  of  purgatives  in  gout,  others  have  been  9 
loud  in  their  praise.  Among  the  former  may  be  men-  9 
tioned  Sydenham,  IMead,  and  Boerhaave ; among  the  9 
latter,  Hoffman,  Sutton,  and  Scudamore.  Sydenham  9 
carried  his  idea  of  the  danger  of  purgatives  in  gout  to  an  9 
extreme  length,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  })assage:'9 
from  his  Treatise.  “ Sure  I am  that  all  purging,  mild  or  9 
shar}),  intended  to  relieve  the  joints,  is  injurious,  whether  ■9 
it  be  during  a fit  to  diminish  the  peccant  matter,  at  the 
end  of  one  to  dissipate  the  remnants  of  the  disease,  or 
during  an  intermission  to  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  one.  From  myself  and  others  I have  learnt  that 
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i])iirges  bring  on  wliat  they  were  meant  to  keep  off.” 
iHe  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  jmrgatives  act  injuri- 
.ously  under  these  different  circumstances,  and  how  in 
Hiis  own  person  tliey  had  completely  failed  to  accomplish 
tthe  desired  object,  and  he  asserts  that  he  has  known 
{persons  persevere  in  this  method  most  rigorously,  and 
\yet  continue  to  suffer  from  gout  in  its  most  aggravated 


tforms.  Scudamore,  on  the  other  hand,  acting  u[)on  the 
i indications  suggested  by  his  own  view  of  the  nature  of 
fgout,  and  considering  that  it  was  closely  connected  with 
{portal  congestion,  gave  purgatives  very  freely,  and  more 
[^especially  those  which  are  supposed  to  produce  a chola- 
;;gogue  effect.  He  commonly  employed  a combination  of 
(.calomel,  antimonial  powder,  and  compound  extract  of 
(colocynth,  repeating  it  nightly  or  every  second  night, 
ccording  to  the  character  of  the  evacuations  and  the 
:<*(advantages  which  appeared  to  be  derived  from  the  treat- 
mient ; along  with  these  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  a 
■odraught  containing  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
rthe  extract  of  colchicum. 

In  speaking  of  the  value  of  purgative  medicines,  I 
{purposely  exclude  colchicum,  not  that  it  is  wanting  in 
icathartic  action,  but  because  it  certainly  does  not  owe  its 
(.efficacy  to  this  property,  and  frequently  proves  of  most 
l.benefit  when  its  operation  is  unattended  with  increased 
ralvine  evacuation.  My  own  experience  has  taught  me 
J jUhat  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  disease,  purgatives  possess 
tno  peculiar  power  of  lessening  the  articular  inflammation, 
aand  can  therefore  in  no  way  be  depended  upon  for 
'■effecting  this  object.  I am  induced  to  make  this  remark, 
i.being  aware  that  some  practitioners  look  upon  the 
vcurative  action  of  colchicum  as  due  to  its  cathartic 
^ ‘ ;i properties,  and  have  an  idea  that  a like  amount  of 
I]  purgation  excited  by  other  remedies  would  answer  the 
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same  purpose.  Of  the  incorrectness  of  this  opinion  I am  | 
fully  convinced  from  repeated  clinical  observations,  and  ^ 
from  the  results  of  trials  made  to  determine  this  point,  | 
which  will  be  related  when  we  discuss  the  therapeutic  J 
powers  of  colchicum.  i 

Purgatives  given  in  moderation  are  undoubtedly  of  J 
value  in  many  cases  of  acute  gout,  more  especially,  | 
when  accompanied  with  constipated  bowels,  retention  of  J 
the  bile,  and  portal  congestion ; but  their  efficacy  under  > 
such  circumstances  simply  depends  on  their  power  of  " 
restoring  to  a healthy  state  functions  previously  de- 
ranged,  and  not  on  their  producing  any  specific  effect 
either  upon  the  affection  of  the  joints  or  the  state  of  the 
blood.  It  is  very  questionable  if  the  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  induced  by  the  opera- 
tion, even  of  hydragogue  purgatives,  contains  uric  acid  at 
all,  but  certainly  it  does  not  hold  sufficient  sensibly  to  re- 
lieve the  impure  state  of  the  blood : in  gout  we  can 
neither  reasonably  hope  for,  nor  do  we  find,  from  the  action  ' 
of  hydragogues,  the  relief  which  so  frequently  follows 
their  administration  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  or  in  anasarca 
dependent  on  cardiac  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
purgatives  if  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  cause  depression 
are  decidedly  injurious,  for  although  some  temporary 
mitigation  of  suffering  may  be  afforded,  yet  the  disease  is  I 
rendered  more  liable  to  recur  and  to  assume  a chronic 
and  asthenic  form.  The  amount  of  cathartism  must  be 
determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  case,  for 
that  which  in  one  would  not  be  followed  by  appreciable 
inconvenience,  in  another  may  be  attended  with  serious 
prostration. 

The  kind  of  purgatives  most  suitable  to  the  treatment 
of  gouty  inflammation  must  depend  on  individual 
peculiarities  ; if  mere  constipation  exists  without  sensible 
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derangement  of  tlie  liepatic  function,  the  simple  laxatives 
or  milder  cathartics  may  be  employed,  such  as  manna,  mag- 
nesia, rhubarb,  senna,  or  aloes,  or  compounds  of  these,  as 
Gregory’s  powder,  the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  compound 
colocynth  pill,  and  the  ordinary  black  draught;  sufficient 
only  being  prescribed  to  insure  the  absence  of  an  undue 
amount  of  excrementitial  matter  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
If,  however,  the  liver  be  in  fault,  other  purgatives  may 
be  advantageously  employed,  and  those  should  be 
selected  which  are  known  to  possess  an  influence  over 
the  secretion  of  this  organ.  Small  doses  of  a mercurial 
preparation,  as  calomel  or  blue  pill,  combined  or  not 
; with  colocynth,  may  be  given  at  night,  and  followed  in 
the  morning  by  the  ordinary  black  draught.  In  some 
patients  the  addition  of  a little  extract  of  colchicum  to 
the  colocynth  pill  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  mer- 
curial ; in  others  the  combination  of  the  mercurial  and 
-colchicum  is  attended  with  beneficial  results.  In  some 
■ cases  small  doses  of  Podophylline  may  be  advantageously 
^prescribed,  mixed  with  colocynth  extract  or  some  other 
purgative. 

Saline  purgatives  are  fitted  for  strong  and  plethoric 
habits,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  tartrate  of  potash,, 
and  similar  salts,  may  now  and  then  be  given  with 
advantage,  combined  or  not  with  senna,  rhubarb,  or 
jalap  and  some  aromatic  ; at  the  same  time  powerful 
hydragogue  action  should  be  avoided.  Many  patients 
derive  great  advantage  from  taking  each  morning  either 
the  Friedrichshall  or  Piillna  bitter  waters  or  the  Carlsbad 
salts ; the  former  may  be  taken  mixed  with  about  twice 
their  amount  of  boiling  water ; the  latter  in  so  much  hot 
water  as  to  cause  the  solution  to  be  very  dilute. 

; It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  use  of  Emetics 
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in  the  treatment  of  gout,  as  they  are  only  called  for  in  i 
exceptional  cases.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  a fit,  the 
stomach  be  greatly  loaded  and  oppressed,  emetics  may 
afford  relief,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  exert  any  special 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  attack.  The  use  of 
these  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  gout  has  been  advo- 
cated by  some  physicians,  and  Dr.  Small  was  accustomed 
to  employ  them  in  his  own  case,  taking  tartar  emetic 
combined  with  cinchona  bark. 

Mercurials. — The  use  of  mercury  as  a purgative  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  occasionally  of  advantage  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  gout ; but  I must  here  impress 
on  the  reader  the  great  importance  of  caution  in  its 
administration,  especially  in  the  case  of  gouty  subjects  in 
whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  any  disease  of  tlie 
kidneys.  In  these  cases  mercurials,  if  given  beyond  the 
amount  sufficient  to  act  as  hepatic  alterants,  may  be  pro- 
ductiye  of  most  injurious  consequences,  and  I have  wit- 
nessed profuse  salivation  brought  on  by  the  administra- 
tion of  only  two  grains  of  calomel.  Scudamore,  who 
used  mercury  rather  freely  as  an  alterative,  and  con- 
sidered that,  if  employed  with  judgment  and  caution,  it 
was  a most  valuable  agent,  appeared  to  be  impressed 
Avith  the  fact  that,  when  given  in  repeated  doses,  it  was 
liable  to  be  followed  by  serious  evil  in  gouty  subjects, 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  relates  several  illustrative 
cases.  As  it  can  be  shown  that  mercury  has  no  specific 
power  in  controlling  gouty  inflammation,  it  follows  that, 
except  Avith  a view  to  its  immediate  cholagogue  effect,  it 
should  not  be  administered.  In  advanced  forms  of  gout 
it  should  be  altogether  avoided. 


Diuretics  and  Diaphoretics. — These  remedies  are  often 
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of  mucli  service  in  acute  gout  when  the  urine  is  deficient 
in  quantity,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry.  The  action  of  the 
kidneys  can  usually  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  such 
saline  remedies  as  the  acetate,  citrate,  tartrate,  nitrate,  or 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  by  the  phosphate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  magnesia  given  in  quantities  insufficient  to 
produce  a purgative  action.  Most  of  these  salts  possess 
the  power  of  altering  the  condition  of  the  blood  by 
rendering  it  more  alkaline,  and  thus  prove  of  considerable 
service  in  acute  gout ; on  this  point,  however,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  dwell  more  fully  when  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  chronic  affection.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  induce  diaphoresis,  the  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be 
given,  care  being  taken  to  aid  its  action  by  the  free  use 
of  diluents.  Occasionally  it  may  be  advisable  to  promote 
the  action  of  the  skin  by  the  hot  air  or  vapour  bath,  or 
by  tepid  sponging  wdth  Water  or  vinegar  and  water,  but 
great  caution  must  be  used  to  avoid  a chill  to  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

An  agreeable  and  effectual  method  of  stimulating  the 
skin  and  kidneys  and  at  the  same  time  producing  an 
alterative  action  on  the  blood,  is  to  give  a mixture  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  with 
citric  acid ; ten  grains  of  each  of  the  carbonates  and 
fifteen  gi'ains  of  the  acid,  form,  when  properly  diluted,  a 
pleasant  draught,  especially  when  taken  in  an  effervescing 
state  ; a tablespoonful  of  fresh  lemon  juice  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  citric  acid. 

Anodynes  and  Narcotics. — As  an  acute  gouty  fit  is 
often  accompanied  with  intense  pain,  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  giving  direct  anodynes  is  one  of  some 
importance.  That  opium  often  speedily  relievos  the 
pain  of  gout  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  but  is  its  action 
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followed  l)y  injurious  consequences?  Cullen  thus  answers 
the  question  ; “ Opiates  give  the  most  certain  relief  from 
j)ain,  yet  when  given  in  the  beginning  of  a gouty 
paroxysm,  they  cause  it  to  return  with  greater  violence.” 
Sydenham  also  was  averse  to  their  employment  except 
under  special  circumstances.  i\Iy  own  experience  has 
led  me  to  form  a very  similar  oi)inion,  and  in  the 
majority  of  gouty  cases,  unless  the  pain  be  very  exces- 
sive, or  there  be  fear  that  if  not  relieved  the  patient’s 
nervous  system  will  suffer,  I always  feel  disposed  to 
withhold  their  administration,  and  trust  to  other  means,, 
as  opiates  tend  so  powerfully  to  diminish  the  secretions 
and  to  augment  congestion  of  the  portal  system. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  opium  is  really  required, 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  drug  itself  or  the  tincture, 
or  some  salt  of  morphia  may  be  administered.  It  is 
desirable  to  combine  opiates  with  a sudorific  and  purga- 
tive, to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  their  baneful  influence 
upon  the  secreting  organs.  The  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  is  a useful  form. 

With  regard  to  other  anodynes,  as  henbane  and  bella- 
donna, circumstances  may  occasionally  arise  demanding 
their  use,  but  these  depend  more  upon  the  idiosyncrasies- 
of  the  patients  than  the  form  of  the  disease.  Henbane, 
for  example,  often  produces  a soothing  effect  in  individuals 
in  whom  o])iates  cause  nervous  disturbance,  and  both 
henbane  and  belladonna  possess  the  advantage  of  not  di- 
minishing the  secretions.  Aconite  has  been  recommended 
by  some,  but  its  value  in  gout  is  by  no  means  established ; 
it  is  certainly  far  inferior  to  colchicum  in  its  power  of 
controlling  gouty  inflammation,  though  perhaps  it  may  be 
more  potent  tlian  that  remedy  in  acute  rheumatism. 

Blood-Letting. — In  the  treatment  of  an  attack  of  acute 
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gout  the  question  of  the  value  of  blood-letting  naturally 
nrises,  and  although  its  discussion  would  have  had  more 
importance  in  former  days,  before  the  lancet  had  fallen  so 
much  into  disuse,  it  still  affords  enough  interest  to  allow 
us  to  devote  a few  lines  to  its  consideration. 

Sydenham,  although  he  thought  bleeding  by  no  means 
a remedy  capable  of  curing  gout,  yet  under  certain  limi- 
tations sanctioned  its  employment,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  passage  : “ Nevertheless,  if  the  patient  be 
young,  and  have  drunk  hard,  blood  may  be  drawn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fit.  If,  however,  it  be  continued  during 
tlie  following  fits,  gout  will  take  up  its  quarters  even  in  a 
young  subject,  and  its  empire  will  be  no  government,  but 
a tyranny.”  Cullen  also,  no  advocate  for  much  inter- 
ference in  gout,  thinks  some  means  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  to  moderate  the  inflammation,  especially  in 
the  young  and  vigorous,  and  in  early  paroxysms,  and 
that  bleeding  may  then  be  useful,  but  he  is  persuaded 
that  it  cannot  be  repeated  with  safety.  From  the 
■ qualified  tone  in  which  the  opinions  of  these  eminent 
: men  were  announced,  it  is  evident  that  although  they 
' occasionally  allowed,  they  did  not  put  much  faith  in  this 
remedjq  and  notwithstanding  that  the  advantages  of 
general  blood-letting  were  strongly  insisted  on  by  Drs. 
Hamilton,  Rush,  and  Huxham,  the  profession,  at  the 
present  day,  seems  to  be  tolerably  unanimous  in  con- 
: sidering  it  a form  of  treatment  which  should  only  be 
? resorted  to  in  exceptional  cases. 

Dr.  Todd  considers  that  blood-letting,  by  inducing 
< asthenia,  causes  the  inflammation  to  shift  from  place  to 
I place,  but  on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Gairdner  was  of  opinion 
that  in  several  cases  of  gout  he  had  obtained  much  ad- 
vantage from  the  use  of  small  bleedings,  as  will  be  seen 
! from  the  annexed  quotations : “ There  are  cases  of 
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plethora  and  atonic  gout  which,  hut  for  this  remedy, 
would  have  baffled  me,  and  yet  were  speedily  and  very 
thoroughly  relieved  by  its  aid ; ” and,  “ It  is  with  me  no 
matter  of  doubt,  hut  of  absolute  certainty,  that  in  in- 
stances of  this  kind  much  suffering  may  be  saved  and  no 
injury  done  by  the  practice  I have  recommended  ; ” but 
it  is  right  to  quote  another  passage  in  which  he  says,  “ It 
is  necessary  I should  state  that  I never  make  use  of  this 
remedy  in,  and  I consider  it  wholly  inapplicable  to  cases 
of  gout  in  an  impaired  or  defective  constitution,  even 
though  there  be  evidence  of  plethora  in  the  system.  I 
believe  that  some  considerable  energy  is  necessary  to  its 
legitimate  use,  but  this  is  generally  met  with  in  the  early 
stages  of  gout.” 

Bleeding  is  certainly  not  curative  of  gouty  inflam- 
mation, and,  therefore,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a remedy 
having  any  specific  power  in  its  treatment.  It  can 
neither  diminish  the  impurity  of  the  blood,  nor  remove 
the  deposit  which  has  taken  place  in  the  inflamed  struc- 
tures; the  only  advantage  which  can  possibl}^  be  derived 
from  its  use  is  the  relief  of  plethora,  wdiich  is  usually 
present  in  the  febrile  attack;  but  this  can  generally.be 
more  safely  effected  by  other  and  milder  means.  I have 
occasionally  met  with  patients  with  acute  gout  who  have 
apparently  experienced  distinct  relief  from  small  vene- 
sections, but  I have  in  no  instance  abstracted  more  than 
five  or  six  ounces  of  blood,  frequently  less,  and  never 
sufficient  to  cause  the  slightest  permanent  debility. 
From  my  own  experience  I am  convinced  that  whenever 
blood  letting  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  subsequent  depression, — and  I have  seen  several 
cases  where  this  has  been  so, — its  effect  has  been  to 
render  the  attacks  more  frequent  and  prolonged,  without 
any  advantage  in  the  mitigation  of  the  paroxysm. 
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The  following  rules  as  to  the  use  of  bleeding  in  gouty 
cases  may  be  safely  relied  upon  : — 

Never  bleed  with  the  idea  of  directly  subduing  gouty 


t 

I 
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inflammation. 

Never  bleed  in  advanced  gout,  or  when  the  constitu- 
tion is  much  'weakened. 

If  bleeding  be  required  in  order  to  relieve  general  or 
local  plethora, — and  the  former,  at  least,  scarcely  ever 
occurs  in  large  cities, — abstract  only  so  much  as  is 
sufficient  to  effect  that  object,  remembering  that  further 
depletion  tends  greatly  to  aggravate  the  disease  and 
prolong  its  duration. 

Local  Treatment  of  Acute  Gout. — Should  we  leave  the 
inflamed  joints  to  themselves,  or  should  we  have  recourse 
to  local  treatment?  It  is  of  some  practical  importance 
to  decide  this  question  correctly,  for  patients,  naturally 
anxious  for  a speedy  relief  to  their  sufferings,  are  prone  to 
think  that  remedies  applied  immediately  to  the  painful 
part  are  likely  to  effect  the  desired  object ; the  physician, 
.on  the  other  hand,  may  regard  constitutional  treatment 
as  most  efficacious,  and  look  upon  local  applications  as 
not  altogether  unattended  with  danger.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  desirable  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the  principal 
local  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  to  alleviate 
gouty  inflammation,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  real 
value. 


Leeches. — Our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  common 
inflammation  and  of  the  marked  benefit  derived  from 
^ local  depletion,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  coiidi- 
I tion  of  a joint  in  acute  gout  would  be  immediately 
relieved  by  leeches,  and  hence  it  is  not  very  unusual  to 
find  that  recourse  is  had  to  them  under  such  circum- 
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stances.  But  experience  does  not  sanction  tlieir  employ- 
ment, as  it  lias  been  sometimes  followed  by  a transference 
of  the  inflammation  either  to  some  other  joint  previously 
free,  or  to  one  of  the  internal  organs,  and  sometimes  by 
the  occurrence  of  a diffuse  form  of  inflammation.  It  has 
been  also  thought  by  some  physicians  that,  although 
leeches  may  occasionally  give  temporary  ease,  the  re- 
covery is  thereby  prolonged,  and  permanent  weakness  of 
the  joint  induced. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  beyond  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  the  joint,  and  reflect  upon  the  intimate  nature  of 
gout,  and  moreover,  if  we  view  the  inflammation  merely 
as  the  local  manifestation  of  a morbid  condition  of  the 
whole  system,  we  shall  at  once  find  an  explanation  of 
the  comparative  inefficiency  of  local  depletion. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  local  depletion  in 
acute  gout  is  so  veiy  decided,  that  I never  order  leeches 
to  an  inflamed  gouty  joint,  considering  that  the  applica- 
tion is  never  likely  to  prove  efficacious,  and  that  it  may 
be  attended  with  injurious  consequences. 

I have  met  with  several  cases  illustrating  the  great 
injury  which  may  arise  from  the  use  of  leeches  over 
joints  acutely  affected  with  gout.  In  two  cases,  one  of  a 
colonel,  and  the  other  of  an  army  surgeon,  I have  seen 
both  knee  joints  perfectly  anchylosed  by  their  free  appli- 
cation ; and  in  several  instances  the  metatar so-phalangeal 
joint  of  the  great  toe  has  been  completely  stiffened  by 
the  same  treatment. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  local  depletion  of  an 
inflamed  joint  leads  to  such  mischief,  but  that  it  does  so 
I have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind ; may  it  not  be  that 
the  weakening  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  part  by  blood- 
letting favours  the  free  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  the 
tissues  of  the  joint  ? 
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Blisters. — The  use  of  'blistering  as  a local  remedy  in 
. gout  is  by  no  means  new ; about  a century  ago,  a 
' woman  at  Horsham  was  accustomed  to  sell  a plaster 
’which  gained  much  reputation,  and  which,  after  the 
] purchase  of  the  secret,  was  discovered  to  consist  simply 
(of  the  ordinary  blistering  cerate.  In  1770,  Dr.  Cart- 
’ wright  tried  blisters  with  complete  relief  to  pain ; and 
: Sir  B.  Shelley  is  said  to  have  used  them  for  nearly  sixty 
■years,  when  suffering  from  attacks  of  this  disorder. 

"Within  the  last  thirty  years.  Dr.  Todd  advocated  the 
} same  local  treatment  of  gouty  inflammation. 

From  having  employed  small  blisters  in  many  cases 
<of  gout  I have  formed  the  following  conclusions  as  to 
1 their  value,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
; needed. 

Blisters  are  unnecessary  in  the  early  fits  of  asthenic 
;gout,  when  the  joints  are  not  appreciably  injured  by  prior 


. attacks. 


Blisters  are  contra-indicated  in  advanced  gout,  when 
■ the  excreting  power  of  the  kidneys  has  become  impaired ; 

. and  especially  in  cases  of  extreme  gouty  deposits,  as 
sores  may  be  produced  which  are  difficult  to  heal. 

Blisters  are  of  most  advantage  in  cases  of  gout  of 
an  asthenic  character,  when  the  inflammation  has  a 
tendency  to  linger  in  the  articulations  and  cause  effusion. 

A rational  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  value  of 
blisters  in  chronic  and  asthenic  forms  of  gouty  inflamma- 
tion, as  they  give  a stimulus  to  the  local  circulation  and 
the  morbid  action  is  directed  from  the  tissues  within  the 
, joint  to  the  surrounding  skin  ; beside  which  they  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  serous  exudation,  and  thus  rid  the  blood 
of  some  of  its  impurity. 

The  moxa  has  now  and  then  been  advised  in  gout,  and 
was  used  by  Sir  AVilliam  Temple  with  considerable  relief. 
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Numerous  applications  have  at  various  times  been 
suggested  by  different  practitioners,  and  some  of  them 
are  deserving  of  attention. 


Warmth  and  Moisture. — The  application  of  warmth  to 
the  inflamed  joint  has  been  commonly  advised,  and  this 
is  best  effected  by  enveloping  it  in  new  flannel  or  carded 
cotton  surrounded  by  oiled  silk ; by  these  means  the  joint 
is  kept  not  only  warm  but  also  moist ; in  fact,  in  a kind 
of  vapour  bath ; heat  alone,  without  moisture,  often 
serves  to  aggravate  the  pain.  When  cotton  wool  and 
oil  silk  are  used,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wool,  after  a 
short  time,  becomes  very  wet,  and  usually  requires  to  be 
changed  at  least  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; hot 
fomentations  and  poultices  are  also  occasionally  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  Some  have  objected  to  the 
application  of  warmth  in  any  form,  under  the  idea  that 
it  causes  too  much  relaxation  and  subsequent  weakness, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  objection  to  the  use 
of  carded  cotton  is  valid,  provided  that  it  is  only  kept  on 
during  the  time  the  inflammation  is  severe. 

Scudamore  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  tepid  evapo- 
rating lotions  round  the  inflamed  joints,  and  employed  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  rectified  spirit  and  two  parts  of 
camphor  water.  He  states  that  he  had  used  this  lotion 
lukewarm,  applying  it  on  linen  rags,  and  had  found  it  to 
be  very  successful;  he  recommends  a temperature  of  75* 
to  85°  Fahr. 
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Anodynes. — Now  and  then,  when  the  pain  is  very 
intense,  relief  is  given  by  anodynes,  and  preparations  of 
opium,  belladonna,  aconite,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  Those  of  belladonna  are 
perhaps  of  most  service,  and  an  elegant  method  of  apply- 
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ing  the  drug  is  in  the  form  of  ca  solution  of  atropine, 
made  by  dissolving  from  two  to  ' three  grains  of  the 
alkaloid  in  a fluid  ounce  of  spirit  and  water,  and  applying 
it  to  the  inflamed  joint  by  means  of  compresses  of  lint  or 
a few  folds  of  linen,  preventing  evaporation  by  a cover- 
ing  of  oiled  silk. 

Another  application  I am  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
using  consists  of  the  liniment  of  belladonna  with  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia  dissolved  in  it,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  grain  to  the  fluid  drachm ; this  may  be  diluted 
with  about  five  parts  of  hot  water,  and  applied  as  above, 
or  equal  parts  of  the  belladonna  liniment  and  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  diluted  with  water  and  used  in  the  same 
way.  Many  patients  have  expressed  themselves  as  find- 
ing very  great  benefit  from  such  applications. 

Cold. — Occasionally  physicians,  regarding  gout  as  only 
a local  affection,  have  had  recourse  to  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  inflamed  joint,  and  sometimes  patients,  with 
an  idea  of  obtaining  rapid  relief  from  their  sufferings, 
liave  immersed  the  inflamed  limb  in  cold  water,  or  even 
applied  snow  directly  to  the  part. 

This  plan  of  treatment  is  fraught  with  tlie  greatest 
danger,  and  cannot  possibly  be  advocated  on  any  rational 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause 
retrocession  of  the  articular  inflammation,  and  the 
sudden  and  serious  affection  of  some  internal  organ ; at 
no  time  does  it  more  than  temporarily  assuage  the  pain, 
and  never  exerts  any  lasting  influence  over  the  severity 
or  duration  of  the  paroxysm. 

The  management  required  in  an  ordinary  attack  of 
acute  gout  may  be  thus  shortly  summed  up  : 

The  diet  should  be  very  light  and  chiefly  amylaceous. 
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<lilucnts  freel}'  used,  and  but  little  alcoholic  stimulant 
allowed,  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  medicinal  treatment  should  consist  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  simple  alkaline  saline,  combined  with  a 
very  moderate  dose  of  colchicum.  If  necessary,  purga- 
tives may  be  given,  selected  according  to  the  habit  and 
condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
will  be  found  to  be  all  that  is  necessary,  but  in  some 
instances  certain  modifications  ma}'^  be  essential ; for 
example,  if  there  be  plethora,  the  question  of  the  ab- 
straction of  a few  ounces  of  blood  may  possibly  arise  : 
cn  the  other  hand,  if  the  vital  powers  are  at  a low  ebb, 
and  great  vascular  and  nervous  depression  exists,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  give  ammonia  in  addition  to  other  salines ; 
at  the  same  time  the  colchicum  should  be  either  omitted 
or  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

The  only  local  application  required  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  cotton  wool,  covered  lightly  with  oiled  silk,  but 
now  and  then  an  anodyne  may  be  advantageously  used, 
and  a small  blister  is  occasionally  of  service. 
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Trkatment  of  Gout  : — colchicusi — import^vnce  of  the  study  of  its 
MODE  of  operation — THE  HERMODACTYLUS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  PRO- 
BABLY A SPECIES  OP  COLCHICUM — CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  COLCHI- 
CI’^M  — ITS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION — CURATIVE  EFFECTS  NOT  EXPLIC- 
ABLE BY  ITS  PtrRGATIVE  PROPERTY — ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  CIRCU- 
LATING SYSTEM — ON  THE  URINE — SIR  R.  CHRISTISON’S  EXPERIMENTS — 
OBSERVATIONS  OF  PROFESSOR  CHELIU8 — ALTHOR’S  ANALYSES  EXHI- 
BITING THE  EFFECT  OF  COLCHICLTil  ON  THE  URINE — DEDUCTIONS 
THEREFROM — MODE  OF  EMPLOYING  COLCHICUJt  IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  GOUT — THE  QUESTION  DISCUSSED  AS  TO  ITS  LIABILITY  TO  CAUSE 
StISCHIEF — DIFFERENT  PREPARATIONS  OF  COLCHICUM — WHITE  HELLE- 
BORE IN  GOUT — GREEN  HELLEBORE — LAVILLE’S  TINCTirKE. 


As  Colchicum  is  a drug  extensively  employed  in  tlie 
treatment  of  gout,  and,  though  condemned  by  some, 
regarded  by  others  as  a specific,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  devote  a short  Chapter  to  its  consideration,  and 
to  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  its 
influence  upon  the  system,  for  good  or  evil,  is  exerted. 

Among  the  later  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  a 
medicine  called  hermodactyl  (ep/AoSa/cruXos,  from  ‘EppiJ? 
Hermes  or  Mercury,  and  BaKTv\o<;  a finger)  was  in  gi’cat 
repute  as  a remedy  for  arthritic  diseases,  being  first  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  of  Tralles,  about  the  year  a.d.  580. 
Paulus  iHgineta,  Avicenna,  Serapion  and  Mesue,  like- 
wise allude  to  it. 

Under  the  name  of  Surugen  or  hermodactyl,  Serapion 
comprehends  the  koX^lkou  and  i<j)T]fjL€pov  of  Dioscorides, 
and  the  ep/AoSa/cruXos  of  Paulus,  and  by  some  of  the 
older  writers  the  hermodactyl  was  called  anima  arti- 
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culorum,  or  tlie  soul  of  the  joints.  Dr.  Pereira  considered 
that  tlie  drug  brought  in  modern  times  from  Oriental 
. countries,  under  the  name  of  hermodactyl,  answers  to 
the  recorded  description  of  the  ancient  substance  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  he  was  therefore  induced  to  believe 
that  they  were  identical,  and  consisted  of  the  underground 
stems  or  conns  of  some  species  of  colchicum,  but  not  of 
colchicum  autumn  ale.  The  hermodactyls  have  not  been 
submitted  to  the  test  of  physiological  experiment  in  this 
country,  though,  from  the  description  of  those  employed 
•in  the  treatment  of  joint  affections  by  Paulus  ^Tlgineta,  it 
seems  that  they  resembled  in  their  action  our  ordinary 
colchicum,  for  he  says,  “ Some,  in  the  paroxysms  of  all 
arthritic  disease,  have  recourse  to  purging  with  hermo- 
dactylus;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  hermo- 
dactylus  is  bad  for  the  stomach,  producing  nausea  and 
anorexia,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  used  only  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  pressed  by  urgent  business ; for  it 
removes  rheumatism  quickly  and  after  two  days  at  most, 
so  that  they  are  enabled  to  resume  their  accustomed 
employment.” 

The  Colchicum  Autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron,  has 
only  been  employed  within  the  last  century,  having  been 
introduced  as  a medicine  by  Baron  Stork,  in  1763  ; it  is 
probably  the  active  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Eau 
Mcdicinale,  which  was  once  employed  about  that  time  by 
M.  Ilusson,  a military  officer  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  France. 

Colchicum  Autumnale  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Melanthacese,  in  which  it  is  associated  with  several  other 
plants  possessing  powerful  effects  on  the  animal  economy, 
as,  for  example  the  Veratrum  album  or  white  hellebore, 
the  Veratrum  viride,  and  the  Assagrasa  officinalis  or 
cevadilla.  The  conns  and  seeds  are  the  parts  mostly 
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raployed  in  medicine,  but  the  flowers  liave  been  occa- 
i.ionally  used  ; when  chemically  examined,  all  parts  of 
bhe  plant  are  found  to  possess  a bitter  and  somewhat 
ucrid  taste,  evidently  depending  on  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  principle. 

At  first,  on  the  authority  of  Pelletier  and  Caventoii, 
!he  bitter  and  active  matter  of  colchicum  was  supposeil 
ico  be  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  the  veratrum 
dbuni  and  cevadilla ; this,  however,  is  erroneous.  Geiger 
md  Hesse  subsequently  asserted  that  they  had  obtained 
in  alkaloid  from  the  colchicum  plant,  which  they  named 
olchicia,  differing  from  veratrine  in  many  properties, 
being  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
bitter  in  taste,  but  devoid  of  the  irritating  or  sternutatory 
fleets  possessed  by  veratrine,  and  giving  with  nitric 
acid  a beautiful  violet  colour,  quickly  changing  first  to 
indigo,  then  to  green  and  yellow.  Many  chemists  have 
ndeavoured  to  obtain  crystallised  colchicia,  since  the 
nnouncement  of  Geiger  and  Hesse,  but  I believe  without 
success.  In  1856,  M.  Oberlin  re-examined  the  subject, 
?and  the  following  are  the  results  of  his  investigation : 
IHe  was  quite  unable  to  obtain  the  alkaloid  described  by 
(Geiger  and  Hesse,  but  separated  another  substance, 
which  he  has  named  Colchiceine  ; this  principle  is  almost 
iinsoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
ichloroform,  it  is  neutral  in  re-action,  and  gives  with 
initric  acid  a beautiful  violet  colour. 

The  physiological  effects  ascribed  to  colchicum  are 
Ithose  of  a powerful  local  irritant  and  nervine  sedative ; 
(on  the  lower  animals,  such  as  the  dog,  it  causes,  when 
iinjected  into  the  veins,  loss  of  all  voluntary  power, 
(extreme  slowness  of  breathing,  and  considerable  diininu- 
ttion  in  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  pulse  ; vomiting  and 
1 bilious  purging  are  also  produced  ; the  pulse  afterwards 
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becomes  rapid  and  irregular,  tlie  breatliing  Imrried,  and 
death  ensues.  After  death  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  and  other  parts  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  are  found  congested  and  inflamed.  Cases  of 
poisoning  from  colchicum  in  the  human  subject  are  on 
record,  and  the  effects  most  uniformly  observed  are 
vomiting,  purging,  and  tenesmus ; slow,  weak,  and  often 
intermitting  pulse  ; coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  great 
prostration  of  streng*th  : convulsions  and  coma  are  seldom 
produced.  When  administered  in  therapeutic  doses, 
colchicum  is  considered  to  possess  a considerable  power 
over  the  secreting  and  excreting  functions,  and  especially 
over  those  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  If  the 
dose  be  large,  and  frequently  repeated,  it  purges,  and 
not  uncommonly  produces  nausea  and  vomiting;  its 
influence  upon  the  liver  is  readily  recognised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  faeces  and  vomited  matter  ; colchicum 
is  generally  regarded  as  possessing  a diuretic  action,  and 
is  also  considered  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  urine, 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  solid  portion,  and  more 
especially  of  the  uric  acid  and  urea ; we  shall  presently 
endeavour  to  show  from  the  results  of  our  own  investiga- 
tions, whether  these  latter  suppositions  are  correct. 

That  colchicum  in  its  various  forms  has  a most  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  progress  of  gouty  inflammation  is 
undeniable,  and  this  action  is  not  simply  limited  to  the 
removal  of  gout  when  it  attacks  the  joints,  but  it  proves 
efficacious  even  in  its  masked  and  irregular  forms.  Sir 
Henry  Holland  states  that  from  experience  he  can  assert 
that  the  influence  of  colchicum  is  striking  and  well 
defined  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
order, in  the  peculiar  ophthalmia  of  gouty  habits,  in  gouty 
bronchitis,  and  also  in  a class  of  headaches  connected 
with  this  diathesis.  My  own  experience  fully  coincides 
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with  that  of  Sir  H.  Holland,  and  I would  even  go  the 
length  of  asserting  that  we  may  sometimes  diagnose 
gouty  intlamraation  from  any  other  form  by  noting  the 
influence  of  colchicum  upon  its  progress. 

Many  physicians  consider  that  it  is  necessary  that 
colchicum  should  purge,  in  order  that  relief  may  be 
obtained  from  its  use ; but  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
had  most  experience  of  the  remedy  militates  against  this 
view,  as  do  likewise  my  own  observations,  which  prove, 
in  addition,  that  brisk  purging  produced  by  other  means 
is  not  productive  of  the  same  beneficial  effect.  I have 
found  speedy  relief  afforded  by  the  use  of  colchicum,  to 
persons  suffering  from  the  most  excruciating  pain,  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  appreciable  discharge.  One 
patient  whose  attacks  were  very  severe,  and  avIio  had 
been  accustomed  for  a long  time  to  take  the  drug  with- 
out medical  advice,  stated  that  in  two  or  three  hours 
.after  taking  a two-drachm  dose  of  colchicum  wine,  he 
felt  himself  in  paradise,  yet  no  action  of  the  bowels  had 
been  produced.  In  another  instance  when  I ordered  a 
drachm  and  a-half  of  the  same  j)reparation,  very  rapid 
. alleviation  of  pain  was  experienced,  yet  unattended  Avith 
purging  or  sensible  evacuation  ; and  I have  seen  many 
^ other  gouty  patients  experience  similar  relief  from  like 
doses  : in  one  case  only  was  purging  induced,  and  then 
not  until  some  hours  after  the  pain  had  subsided. 

To  show  the  inefficiency  of  simple  purging  in  con- 
trolling gouty  inflammation,  I may  mention  the  case  of  a 
: man  about  32  years  of  age,  avIio,  at  the  time  of  admission 
; into  the  hospital,  Avas  suffering  from  his  seventh  attack 
of  gout,  and  had  numerous  joints  affected,  Avith  a quick, 

' full,  and  hard  pulse,  a furred  tongue,  great  thirst,  and 
hot  and  dry  skin.  A draught  containing  two  drachms  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  a scruple  of  the  carbonate 
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suspended  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water  was  adininis-  ^ 
tered  three  times  a day ; this  freely  purged  tlie  patient,  i 
causing  yelloAv  watery  stools.  The  gouty  affection  after  \ 
two  days’  treatment  was  not  sensibly  relieved,  the  < 
draught  Avas  consequently  omitted,  and  in  lieu  of  it  I 
drachm  doses  of  colchicum  Avine  were  administered. 
Two  days  afterAvards,  at  the  visit,  he  expressed  himself  j 
much  relieved  by  the  fresh  medicine,  having  had  no  pain 
during  the  night ; the  bowels  had  only  been  acted  upon 
once ; the  joints  Avere  much  relieved,  still  someAvhat 
tender,  but  not  painful  Avhen  at  rest ; the  pulse  soft,  72,. 
and  there  Avas  no  feeling  of  nausea. 

The  above  case  plainly  shows  that  colchicum  Avill  give 
ease  Avithout  inducing  purging,  and  also  that  other 
purgative  medicines  may  be  freely  given  Avithout  similar 
relief.  I selected  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
inasmuch  as  they  form  the  ingredients  of  a favourite 
colchicum  mixture,  and  it  has  been  occasionally  supposed 
that  the  relief  afforded  by  it  depends  on  the  salts  rather 
than  the  colchicum.  I have  made  many  other  trials  of 
these  and  other  purgatives,  and  feel  assured  that,  although 
colchicum  often  induces  a free  action  of  the  boAvels  at 
the  time  that  relief  from  pain  is  obtained,  still  this  is  hot 
' an  essential  element  in  the  j)roduction  of  its  beneficial 
effects. 

Does  colchicum  act  as  a sedative  on  the  vascular  t 
system,  and  thus  relieve  the  inflammatory  action?  It' 
undoubtedly  does  produce  a sedative  action  on  the  heart  * 
and  other  parts  of  the  circulating  system,  and  this  is- 
manifested  by  the  slowness,  as  also  by  the  Aveakness,  of 
the  pulse. 

Dr.  Maclagan  found  that  20  minims  of  colchicum  tine- 
ture  reduced  his  pulse  on  one  occasion  in  4^  hours  from 
87  to  65,  and  on  another  occasion  in  6 hours,  from  84 
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to  G2.  No  other  physiological  action  was  manifested, 
except  slight  nausea. 

If  the  value  of  colchicum  depends  solely  on  its  sedative 
i ) property,  we  should  expect  to  find  this  drug  equally 
efficacious  in  other  inflammatory  affections  ; now,  although 
it  possesses,  perhaps,  some  controlling  power  over  in- 
flammation which  is  not  gouty  in  character,  this  is  by  no 
means  well  marked,  and  is  not  at  all  equal  to  that  pro- 
:fduced  by  other  medicines,  as  tartar  emetic  and  calomel; 
d furthermore  these  latter  remedies,  so  powerful  in  other 
b diseases,  exert  no  very  decided  influence  over  gouty  in- 
i flamrnation. 

If  the  action  of  colchicum  cannot  be  explained  either 
iby  its  purgative  properties  or  its  sedative  influence  on  the 
'vascular  system,  we  are  naturally  led  to  seek  if  its  effect 
- on  the  kidneys  and  the  urinary  secretion  will  afford  any 
(due  to  its  modus  operandi.  Hence  the  questions  arise : 
jlDoes  colchicum  act  as  a diuretic?  Does  it  cause  the 
(elimination  of  uric  acid  from  the  blood,  or  its  destruction 
\when  already  formed  ? or,  lastly,  Is  its  influence  solely 
lexerted  upon  the  tissues  in  which  the  deposited  urate  of 
ifsoda  has  given  rise  to  inflammatory  action  1 

Sir  R,  Christison  found  that,  after  giving  colchicum 
jtto  a patient  for  two  days,  the  quantity  of  urea  was  nearly 
doubled ; before  taking  the  drug  the  urine  had  a specific 
^gravity  of  1020,  contained  two  per  cent,  of  urea,  and 
’>was  free  from  any  deposit  of  urates;  but,  during  the  first 
and  second  days  after  commencing  the  medicine,  the 
lurine  was  of  the  densities  1033*5  and  1034,  was  turbid 
from  urate  of  ammonia,  and  the  second  specimen  yielded 
at  least  3’5  per  cent,  of  urea.  At  first  sight  this  experi- 
iment  would  appear  to  show  a marked  influence  of  col- 
chicum in  increasing  the  elimination  both  of  urea  and 
iuric  acid,  but  on  further  investigation  a source  of  error 
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will  be  discovered.  Christison  took  specimens  of  urine 
for  analysis,  without  reference  to  the  quantity  passed  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  although,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colchicum,  a given  sample  was  richer 
in  urea  and  uric  acid,  no  proof  was  afforded  that  the  total 
daily  elimination  of  the  principles  was  augmented ; on  r 
the  contrary,  they  might  have  been  decreased,  for  a 
notable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  urinary  secre-  ^ 
tion  often  occurs  after  the  purgative  action  of  colchicum.  i 

Dr.  J.  McGrigor  Maclagan,  who  made  similar  experi-^ 
merits,  arrived  at  like  results,  the  analyses  being  made'^ 
on  specimens  of  urine  passed  at  particular  times  of  the? 
day,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  show  the  daily  average:’ 
of  tliese  principles. 

As  closely  connected  with  the  subject  I may  mentiord 
that  Professor  Chelius,  of  Heidelberg,  made  some  ex-^ 
periments,  the  results  of  which  are  apparently  in  favour^ 
of  the  idea  that  colchicum  gives  relief  by  increasing  the,: 
secretion  of  uric  acid.  He  found  in  one  case  that  the; 
quantity  of  uric  acid  was  nearly  doubled  in  the  space  of 
twelve  days ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  obser- 
vations were  made  on  a gouty  subject,  and  one  recover- 
ing from  a recent  attack  of  the  disease,  circumstances 
which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  experi- 
ments ; for  during  convalescence  the  same  phenomenon 
may  occur  without  the  administration  of  any  medicine. 

In  opposition  to  these  statements  it  should  be  remarked 
that  Dr.  Graves  regards  the  power  of  colchicum  a^  due 
to  its  lessening  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  system, 
and  not  to  its  increasing  its  elimination  by  the  urine. 

I have  made  the  following  observations  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  action  of  colchicum  upon  the  urinary 
secretion. 

The  first  was  on  a man,  W.  L.,  aged  30,  suffering  from 
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slight  chronic  eczematous  eruption  ; at  the  time  the 
/examinations  were  made  he  was  placed  upon  a regulated 
idiet,  and  the  urine  carefully  collected. 

Before  taking  colchicum  ; — 


Oct.  .10.- 

—Urine, 

1 56  fl 

DO 

o 

sp.  gr. 

1016. 

Uric  acid  in  24  lirs. 

II 

Op 

grs. 

,.  31. 

J» 

64 

it 

n 

1014. 

it 

a 

= 7-9 

)) 

Nov.  1. 

V 

84 

it 

a 

1012. 

it 

a 

= 8-09 

a 

„ 3. 

it 

66 

a 

a 

1016. 

a 

a 

= 8-18 

a 

Average ; 

: Urine, 

68-5 

fl.  ozs. 

Uric  acid 

11 

00 

to 

grs. 

When 

takin 

• 

g colchicum ; 

Nov.  4.- 

-Urine, 

56  fl. 

ozs. ; 

sp.  gr. 

1015. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hrs. 

o 

!1 

grs. 

„ 5. 

it 

5(5 

it 

it 

1016. 

it 

= 8-51 

ii 

„ 6. 

j> 

46 

a 

a 

1020. 

ti 

a 

= 8-00 

it 

» 7. 

it 

56 

it 

a 

1016. 

a 

it 

= 6-61 

it 

„ 9. 

a 

54 

it 

a 

1021. 

it 

a 

= 9-18 

a 

Average  : 

Urine, 

55‘6  fl.  ozs. 

Uric  acid 

.t> 

(1 

grs. 

The  next  patient  was  a young  man.  C.  W.,  aged  19, 
suffering  from  a chronic  affection  of  the  upper  lip 
(elephantiasis)  ; general  health  pretty  good.  During  the 
irae  the  analyses  were  made  the  diet  was  uniform,  every 
precaution  being  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  results. 


Before  taking  colchicum 


,’Jan.  13,  1854.- 
« 13  „ 


-Urine,  55  fl.  ozs. ; sp.  gr.  1017. 
„ 28  „ ,,  1027. 

„ 30  „ „ 1027. 


Uric  acid  in  24  hrs.  = 7‘91  grs. 
» ))  =4‘48  ,, 

,,  ,,  =3'00  ,, 


Average  : Urine,  37-7  fl.  ozs. 


Uric  acid=6'03  grs. 


When  taking  colchicum  (half  a fluid  drachm  three 
t times  a day) ; — 

Jan.  16,  1854. — Urine,  47  fl.  ozs. ; sp.  gr.  1015.  Uric  acid  in  24  hrs.  = l'34  grs. 


it 

18 

a 

23 

\ 

it 

it 

1024. 

it 

a 

= 7-55 

n 

it 

19 

it 

ii 

24 

it 

ii 

1025. 

if 

ii 

= 7-24 

it 

it 

20 

ii 

a 

13 

a 

a 

1031. 

it 

ii 

= 5'00 

it 

ii 

22 

a 

it 

19 

it 

ii 

1027. 

ii 

it 

= 6-34 

Average  : Urine,  25’2  fl.  ozs.  Uric  acid>=5’29  grs. 


The  colchicum  was  taken  three  times  a day  for  two 
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days ; on  the  occurrence  of  purging,  one  dose  was 
omitted ; the  two  doses  each  day  were  sufficient  to  keep 
up  a free  action  of  the  bowels.  ^ 


The  third  case  was  that  of  a gouty  man,  B.  F.,  who 
during  live  days,  when  not  taking  any  medicine,  passed 
the  following  amounts  of  uric  acid:  1‘30  grains,  1‘95 
grains,  2 ’73  grains,  2T4  grains,  and  3’05  grains.  Col- 
chicum  wine  was  afterwards  administered  in  half  drachm 
doses  three  times  a day,  combined  with  calcined  magnesia, 
and  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  affected  joints. 

Under  colchicum : — 


Jan.  20,  1853. — Urine,  43  fl.  onnces ; sp.  gr.  1011.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  in  the  24  hours =2'58  grains. 

„ 21  „ Diarrhoea  from  medicine  caused  the  loss  of  much  urine. 

„ 22  „ Urine,  35  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1012.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  in  the  24  horn’s =3‘32  grains. 

.,  23  „ Urine,  47  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1011.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  in  the  24  hours =3’99  grains. 

On  the  21st,  the  patient  took  but  two  doses  of  the  medicine. 

On  the  22nd,  but  one,  and  then  discontinued  it. 

Jan.  26, 1853. — Urine,  74  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1011.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  in  the  24  hours =4’07  grains. 

„ 27  „ Urine,  56  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1011.  Acid. 

Uric  acid  in  the  24  hours=3’08  grains.  ^ 

Before  taking  colchicum  : — 

Average  amount  of  uric  acid  passed  in  24  hours=2’23  grs. 

When  taking  colchicum : — 

Average  amount  of  lU’ic  acid  passed  in  24  hours =3’41  grains. 


C.  F.,  a male  patient,  on  half  extra  full  diet,  not 
suffering  from  any  very  active  symptoms,  but  having  a 
large  abscess  discharging  urate  of  soda  and  pus. 

Under  the  influence  of  colchicum ; — 


Jan.  4.— Urine,  57  fl.  ozs. ; sp.  gr.  1012. 
„ 5.  „ 44  „ ),  1013. 

,.  C.  „ 44  „ ))  1013. 


Uric  acid  in  24  hrs.=0’58  grs. 


>» 


= 0-06 
= 0-00 
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Jon.  7.— Urine,  37  il.  ozs. ; sp.  gr.  1012.  Uric  acid  in  24  hrs.  = 0-14  gr«. 
„ 8.  48  ,,  ,,  1011.  ,,  ,,  =«0'00  „ 

.,  y.  „ 44  „ „ 1011.  „ „ =0-00  „ 


The  diet  the  same,  but  without  colchicum  : — 


Jan. 

10.- 

-Urine,  44  fl.  ozs. ; 

sp.  gr.  101 2. 

Uric  acid  in  24  hrs.  =0’72 

gre, 

11. 

34  „ 

„ 1014. 

99 

„ =0-85 

99 

» 

12. 

G1  „ 

„ 1013. 

99 

=2-44 

99 

J) 

13. 

53  „ 

„ 1012. 

99 

„ =0-00 

99 

n 

14. 

00 

„ 1(X)9. 

99 

„ =0-00 

99 

The  averages  being — 

Under  colcliicum. — Urine,  4.‘)'G  fl.  ozs. ; lu-ic  acid=0’13  grs. 
Without  medicine.  „ o6‘2  „ „ =0-80  „ 


J.  L.,  a male,  aged  57,  has  had  several  attacks  of 
. gout ; recurring  usually  at  intervals  of  a year  or  more  ; 
for  the  first  few  yeai’s  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  only  was 
affected,  but  the  disease  afterwards  travelled  upwards. 
No  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  visible.  During  the  time 
that  the  joints  were  severely  affected  the  urine  was  scanty 
and  high  coloured,  giving  rise  to  a red  sediment  of  urates. 
At  the  time  the  quantitative  analyses  were  commenced 
the  patient  was  suffering  from  slight  affection  of  the 
joints,  but  was  free  from  febrile  disturbance. 

When  not  taking  medicine  : — 

Feb.  7.  Urine,  26'6  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1021,  at  G0°  Fall,  clear. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours= 213  grains. 

„ 8.  Urine,  28  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1020‘5,  at  G0“  Fah. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours =199  grains. 

Uric  acid,  a few  crystals,  too  small  to  collect  and  weigh. 

„ 9.  Urine,  37  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  2019,  at  G0°  Fah. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours =259  grains. 

Uric  acid,  only  a few  microscopic  crystals. 

Under  the  influence  of  colchicum  : — 

Feb.  10.  Urine,  38  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1019,  at  G0°  Fah. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours=209  giains. 

Uric  acid,  a (quantity  too  minute,  to  collect. 

„ 11.  Urine,  32  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  1021,  at  GO”  Fall. 

Urea  in  the  34  hours=  244  graims. 

Uric  acid  in  microscopic  quantities  only. 
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Feb.  12.  Urine,  41  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1019,  at  Fall. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours=270. 

Uric  acid,  a trace  only. 

„ 13.  Urine,  39  fl.  ounces;  sp.  gr.  1017'5,  at  (50°  Fall. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours  = 241  grains. 

Uric  acid,  a very  few  crystals,  too  small  to  collect. 

„ 14.  Urine,  33  fl.  ounces  ; sp.  gr.  102U.5,  at  00°  Fah. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours  = 259  grains. 

Uric  acid,  a trace. 

The  patient  omitted  colchiciim  at  the  last  date,  as 
some  feeling  of  faintness  was  induced  by  its  use. 

Feb.  10.  Urine,  30  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1020,  at  00°  Fah. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours  = 201  grains. 

„ 19.  Urine,  30  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  1020,  at  00°  Fall 
Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours =201  grains. 

,,  20.  Urine,  42  fl.  ounces;  sp.  gr.  1017‘5,  at  00°  Fah. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours  = 251  grains. 

„ 21.  Urine,  51  fl.  ounces;  sp.  gr.  1014‘5,  at  00°  Fah. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  hours=279  grains. 

No  crystals  of  uric  acid  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  hydros 
cliloric  acid. 

„ 22.  Urine,  54  fl.  ounces ; sp.  gr.  101 3'5,  at  00°  Fah. 

Urea  passed  in  the  24  honrs=250  grains. 

Average  before  taking  medicine  : — 

Quantity  of  mine  passed  in  the  24  hours  = 30'5  fl.  ounces. 

Amount  of  urea  ,,  „ = 223-0  grains. 

Average  during  the  administration  of  colchicum  : — 

Quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  24  hours  = 30-0  fl.  ounces. 

Amount  of  urea  „ „ = 244  grains. 

Average  after  omitting  the  use  of  colchicum  : — 

Quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  24  hours  = 41-4  fl.  ounces. 

Amount  of  urea  „ „ =236‘4  grains. 

The  amount  of  uric  acid  was  in  no  instance  sufficient 
to  collect  and  weigh. 

H.  C.,  a male,  aged  51.  Had  suffered  from  many 

attacks  of  gout,  but  was  not  labouring  under  any  acute 
affection  at  the  time  the  urine  was  examined. 
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Urine  before  the  administration  of  colcliicnm  : — 


Nov.  2.0.  Urine,  98  H.  ozs. ; sp.  gr.  1008. 
„ 20.  „ 72  „ 1012. 

„ 27.  „ «8  „ „ 1014. 

:t  „ 28.  „ <!0  „ „ 1014. 


Uric  acid  in  the  24  hrH.=  U9fi  gra. 


= .H-12 


)» 


»> 


= 2-72 


n 


= 8-00 


»1 


Under  colcliicnm  (twenty  minims  of  tbe  wine  three 
;!  ttimes  a day) : — 


Nov.  20. 

Urine,  G8  fl.  ozs. 

sp.  gr.  1011. 

Uric  acid  in  the  241irs.  = l’81  grs 

„ 30. 

» » 

„ 1012. 

>» 

„ =2-20  „ 

Dec.  1. 

)«  fl4  ,, 

„ 1012. 

„ =2-13  ,. 

2. 

» 72  „ 

„ 1008. 

)> 

„ =1-5G  „ 

Average  before  taking  medicine  : — 

Quantity,  74’r>  fl.  ozs. ; uric  acid  passed  in  the  24  hours==2-70  grains. 


Average  when  taking  colcliicnm  : — 

Quantity,  G7‘5  fl.  ozs. ; uric  acid  passed  in  the  24  hours  =1 ’88  grs. 


i 


The  subjoined  analyses,  71  in  number,  were  made  on 
tthe  urine  of  a male  patient,  H.  C.,  51  years  of  age,  who 
nvas  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  November,  1852,  snffer- 
iing  from  chronic  bronchitis,  accompanied  with  ranch 
(difficulty  of  breathing:  in  a short  time  the  symptoms 
nvere  relieved  in  a very  striking  manner  on  the  occurrence 
(of  a severe  attack  of  gont  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe, 
t which  afterwards  extended  to  the  side  of  the  foot  and 
Iknee.  Abont  five  weeks  after,  on  readmission  for  an- 
' other  attack  of  bronchitis,  the  examinations  of  the  nrine 
'were  commenced,  the  patient  at  the  time  having  flying 
;gonty  pains  in  several  joints.  The  results,  including  the 
;amonnt  of  nrine  passed  each  day,  its  specific  gravity,  and 
Ithe  daily  elimination  of  uric  acid,  illnstrate  well  the  dis- 
! position  which  the  kidneys  acquire  in  gont  of  throwing 
out  the  acid  in  an  irregnlar  and  intermittent  manner, 
lln  the  present  case  the  daily  amount  of  this  principle 
nvas  sometimes  as  mnch  as  eight  grains,  sometimes  as 
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little  as  two-tenths  of  a grain.  As  colchicum  was 
administered  during  a part  of  the  time,  any  influence  it 
might  have  in  altering  the  amount  of  uric  acid  would 
be  shown,  and  it  appears  from  these  results,  that  it 
diminished  rather  than  increased  its  excretion,  thus  con- 
firming the  conclusion  at  which  we  had  previously 
arrived.  The  average  of  the  uric  acid  during  the  whole 
time  the  patient  was  under  the  drug  being  1’65  grain, 
whereas  when  not  taking  colchicum  it  w’as  2'2G  grains. 


Date. 

Quantity  aiiil 
sp.  gravity  ol 
tlio  urine. 

Uric  acid  passed 
in  the 
24  hours. 

Circumstances  and  state 
of  patients. 

1852. 
Xov.  25 

98 

11.  ozs. 

1008 

V 

1-9G  gi-8. 

No  medicine. 

„ 2C 

72 

J? 

1012 

3-12 

55 

„ 27 

G8 

51 

1014 

2-72 

55 

Average  of  uric  acid  ijasscd 

„ 28 

GO 

55 

1013-5 

3-00 

55  y 

per  diem  = 2- 70  grs. 

„ 2'J 

G8 

55 

1010 

1-81 

N 

55 

Vinum  Colcliici,  M.  xx. 

„ 30 

GG 

55 

1011-5 

2-20 

55 

ter  in  die. 

Dec.  1 

G4 

55 

1011-5 

2-13 

» 

2 

72 

55 

1007 

0-36 

55 

Average  of  uric  acid  passed 

„ 3 

GG 

55 

1011 

0-44 

55  ) 

per  diem  = 1 -39  gr. 

G8 

55 

lOiO 

1-13 

55 

•''' 

G4 

55 

1010 

0-G4 

55 

Vinum  Colcliici,  M.  xxx. 

» G 

G8 

51 

1010-5 

1-70 

55 

ter  in  die. 

„ 7 

76 

•5 

1010 

1-77 

55 

„ 8 

72 

55 

1011 

0-48 

55 

( 

» ■ 3 

70 

55 

1011 

0-47 

55 

„ 10 

4G 

55 

1012 

1-38 

55 

„ 11 

50 

55 

lOlOM 

1-00 

55 

Average  of  uric  acid  passed 

„ 13 

47 

55 

1012-5 

2-82 

55 

per  diem  1-27  gr. 

„ 13 

45 

55 

1012 

1-G5 

N 

55 

,,  H 

37 

55 

1014 

1-85 

55 

„ 15 

51 

55 

1009-5 

1.02 

55 

„ IG 

45 

55 

1010 

0-90 

55 

„ 17 

37 

55 

1011-5 

1-.35 

55 

V—t 

oc 

54 

55 

1007 

0-27 

55 

„ 10 

4G 

55 

1010 

0-15 

55 

„ 20 

57 

51 

1009 

0-19 

55 

; No  medicine. 

„ 21 

51 

55 

1015 

2-21 

55 

,,  22 

G(> 

55 

1012 

1-81 

55 

„ 23 

49 

55 

1010 

0-G5 

55 

„ 24 

35 

55 

1013 

1-75 

55 

„ 25 

49 

55 

1011-5 

2-Gl 

55 

„ 2G 

G4 

55 

1008 

0-21 

55 

,,  27 

48 

55 

1010 

0-G4 

•5 
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Date. 


Quantity  ami 
8JI.  gravity  of 
tlio  urine. 


Uric  acid  ]«uised 
in  the 
24  liours. 


Circunmtnm^es  and  state 
of  i«atlenta. 


18o2. 

Dec. 

28 

(51  fl. 

OZ8. 

»> 

29 

52 

30 

49 

17 

31 

49 

11 

1853. 

Jan. 

1 

53 

11 

2 

GG 

11 

5> 

3 

70 

11 

4 

51 

11 

»» 

6 

50 

11 

1) 

G 

G4 

11 

M 

7 

48 

11 

8 

5(1 

11 

9 

55 

11 

10 

65 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

3G 

11 

13 

28 

11 

14 

47 

11 

ir, 

53 

11 

IG 

43 

11 

17 

35 

11 

18 

23 

11 

•J1 

19 

24 

11 

"JJ 

20 

21 

11 

•>> 

21 

50 

11 

*») 

22 

37 

11 

23 

5G 

11 

24 

45 

11 

25 

62 

11 

2G 

30 

11 

27 

59 

11 

11 

28 

57 

11 

J1 

29 

50 

11 

1) 

30 

58 

11 

?1 

31 

85 

11 

Feb. 

1 

45 

11 

2 

G7 

11 

5J 

3 

46 

11 

1012 

1-22  grs. 

1013 

0.G9 

11 

101.5-5 

0-41 

11 

1012 

0-49 

11 

1015 

0-18 

11 

1013-5 

4-07 

11 

1011-5 

4-08 

11 

1012 

3-G5 

11 

1011 

2-92 

1) 

1010 

1-28 

11 

1011-5 

2-00 

11 

1011 

3-17 

11 

1011-5 

2-84 

11 

1009 

0-18 

11 

1030 

3-10 

11 

1015-5 

3-C0 

11 

1018 

2-GO 

11 

1013-5 

2-04 

11 

1011-5 

3-53 

11 

1011-5 

3-30 

11 

1014-5 

5-GO 

11 

1019-5 

G-20 

11 

1022 

8-GO 

11 

1022 

5-70 

11 

1012 

5-00 

11 

1008 

1-23 

11 

1007-5 

1-49 

11 

1011 

3-45 

11 

lOOG-6 

0-52 

11 

lOlG 

2-00 

11 

1010-5 

1-9G 

11 

1314-5 

4-37 

11 

1011 

1-17 

11 

1012 

0-97 

11 

1907  not  deter- 
mined. 

1012 

0-75  grs. 

1012 

2-46 

1. 

1012 

1-69 

11 

No  medicine. 


\ V'- 

' vinum 


Colchici,  3 88.  ter 
in  die. 


Average  of  uric  acid  passed 
per  diem  = 30'02  gr. 

/ 


y No  medicine. 


Uric  acid  passed  in  24  liours  : — 

Maximum  of  uric  odd 8‘CO  grs. 

Minimum . . . 0'18  „ 

Average • . . . ld>G  „ 

Average  without  colchicum 2.2(1  „ 

Average  under  colchicum l’C5  „ 
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Quantity  and  specific  gravity  of  urine  ; — 

Avcra^'e  quantity  of  urine  passed  ^vithout  colchicum  . r>l  fl,  ozs. 

Specific  gravity 1012-5  „ 

Average  quantity  under  colchicum  , . . . 51  „ 

Specific  gravity 101 1 --1  „ 

Results  of  analyses. — The  results  of  these  observations 
on  the  action  of  colchicum  may  be  thus  summed  up.  In 
Case  1,  where  neither  gouty  affection  nor  febrile  dis- 
turbance existed,  colchicum  appeared  to  have  the  effect 
of  slightly  diminishing  the  quantity  of  urine  and  likewise 
of  decreasing  the  excretion  of  uric  acid. 

In  Case  2,  where  the  circumstances  were  similar,  the 
influence  of  the  medicine  shewed  itself  in  a notable 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine,  the  amount  of  uric 
acid  being  a little  augmented.  This  increase,  however, 
was  less  than  a quarter  of  a grain,  and  might  arise,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  circumstance  that  uric  acid  is 
to  some  extent  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore,  when 
the  urinary  excretion  is  large,  a portion  may  escape 
precipitation. 

In  Case  3,  a gouty  man  recovering  from  an  acute 
attack,  the  amount  of  uric  acid  was  somewhat  in- 
creased,  but  not  more  than  frequently  occurs  in  patients 
under  like  circumstances,  where  no  medicine  is  ad- 
ministered. 

In  Case  4,  the  colchicum  appeared  to  cause  a decrease 
both  of  the  urine  and  uric  acid. 

In  Case  5,  when  the  examinations  were  made  both 
before  and  afler  the  administration  of  the  colchicum,  as 
also  during  the  time  the  patient  was  taking  the  drug,  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  appeared  to  remain  about  the  same, 
but  was  extremely  small  throughout.  The  urea  was 
slightly  augmented  during  the  action  of  the  medicine. 
The  quantity  of  the  urine  was  also  larger,  but  little 
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stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  fact,  as  it  continued  to  in- 
crease still  more  after  the  drug  was  discontinued. 

In  Case  6,  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  became  much 
less,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  also  smaller  ; but  in  this 
patient’s  urine  considerable  variations  were  observed, 
many  of  them  totally  irrespective  of  the  action  of 
remedies,  a circumstance  which  renders  the  figures  less 
valuable. 

In  Case  8,  we  find  that  the  amount  of  urine  was  the 
same  when  the  patient  was  taking  colchicum  as  when 
no  drug  was  given  ; but  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  was 
notably  diminished  during  its  administration. 

Besides  the  results  we  have  just  detailed,  we  have,  in 
the  chapter  on  the  urine,  given  several  other  analyses, 
showing  the  influence  of  colchicum  upon  the  urinary 
secretions.  Thus,  among  the  cases  of  acute  gout,  we 
find  the  patient  (Case  4)  was  under  the  marked  influence 
of  colchicum  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  February,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  urine  consisted  in  its  containing  a very 
small  amount  of  uric  acid  compared  with  that  present 
during  the  time  the  inflammation  was  severe.  In  Case  5, 
■colchicum  was  given  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
attack,  but  as  the  dose  was  rather  small,  and  the  man 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  its  administration,  the 
daily  alteration  of  the  uric  acid  probably  depended 
rather  upon  the  different  phases  of  the  disease  than  the 
influence  of  the  drug.  Among  the  patients  suffering 
from  chronic  gout  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Case  11  col- 
chicum was  administered  with  the  apparent  effect  of 
diminishing  the  excretion  both  of  uric  acid  and  urea. 

From  a general  review  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
preceding  analyses,  we  are  compelled  to  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions. 

First.  There  is  no  evidence  that  colchicum  produces 
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any  of  its  effects  upon  the  system  by  causing  the  kidneys 
to  eliminate  an  increased  quantity  of  uric  acid  ; in  fact, 
when  tlie  drug  is  continued  for  any  lengthened  time,  it 
appears  to  exert  a contrary  effect. 

Secondly.  We  cannot  assert  that  colchicum  has  any 
influence  upon  the  excretion  of  urea  or  the  other  solid 
ingredients  of  the  urine. 


Thirdly.  Colchicum  does  not  act  as  a diuretic  in  all 
cases ; on  the  contrary,  it  often  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  urine,  more  especially  Avhen  it  produces  a marked 
effect  upon  the  alimentary  canal. 

Boeker’s  observations  on  this  subject  made  in  1840 
appear  to  indicate  that  colchicum  rather  decreases  the 
elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys. 

Christison’s  observations  would  j^robably  have  agreed 
with  many  of  my  own  liad  I taken  for  analysis  particular 
portions  only  of  the  daily  urine,  for  Case  2 might  have 
been  made  to  show  that  the  uric  acid  was  more  than 
doubled  by  the  remedy,  although  in  reality  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  daily  elimination.  I am  therefore  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  statements  relative  to  the  ' 
increase  of  uric  acid  from  the  exhibition  of  colchicum  ! 
have  arisen  either  from  the  disease  having  beqome  ' 
altered  in  phase  during  the  examinations,  or  that  erro-  i 
neons  deductions  have  been  drawn  from  the  analyses  j 
having  been  confined  to  portions  only  of  the  daily  urine.  ■ 
As  the  operation  of  colchicum  cannot  be  explained  | 
either  by  its  purgative  effects  or  by  its  power  of  altering  ^ 
the  character  of  the  blood  and  urine,  its  real  mode  of  j 
action  is  still  a subject  for  inquiry,  and  well  worthy  the  \ 
attention  of  the  therapeutist.  Some  have  suggested  that 
it  may  act  on  the  nervous  system  as  a sedative,  but  such 
an  explanation  is  of  so  general  a character  that  it  applies 
to  many  drugs  besides  colchicum.  Others  have  imagined 
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itliat  its  power  is  due  to  the  influence  wliicli  it  exerts  on 
itlic  peculiar  structures  implicated  in  gouty  inflammation, 
i namely  the  ligamentous  and  cartilaginous  tissues;  this 
I may  possibly  be  correct,  for  we  know  that  certain  seda- 
ttives  control  the  heart  or  central  organ  of  the  circulating 
? system,  others,  the  capillaries  or  extreme  portions,  and  it 
iniay  be  that  those  tissues  of  which  the  vitality  is  low 
fare  peculiarly  affected  by  the  drug  in  question.  Should 
tthis  be  the  case,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find 
iinflammation  of  the  same  tissues,  when  not  of  a gouty 
tcharacter,  controllable  by  means  of  colchicum,  and  that 
fgouty  symptoms  when  not  connected  with  such  inflamma- 
Ition,  are  not  so  influenced  ; but  before  the  subject  can  be 
(Considered  definitely  settled,  much  further  clinical  experi- 
<ence  is  needed ; there  are,  it  is  true,  many  obstacles  to 
jthe  inquiry,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  difficulty  of 
ipositively  ascertaining  if,  in  our  comparative  trials,  the 
.•affected  tissues  are  always  the  same. 

Although  colchicum  may  possess  some  power  over 
1 rheumatic  inflammation,  it  assuredly  does  not  exert  the 
{specific  action  exhibited  in  cases  of  true  gout;  but  it 
1 might  be  argued  that  the  structures  affected  in  the  two- 
diseases  are  not  precisely  the  same. 

Dr.  Charcot,  from  his  own  observations,  agrees  with 
, s i 1 me  in  thinking  that  colchicum  has  but  little  power  over 
1 rheumatic  inflammation. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  colchicum  possesses  the 
,) power  of  rendering  the  urine  neutral,  or  even  alkaline: 
ithat  such  is  not  an  invariable  effect  my  own  observations 
I prove  ; but  as  the  examinations  were  made  on  the  whole 
(day’s  secretion,  and  urine  rapidly  changes,  the  amount 
( of  this  influence  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Without  attempting  at  present  to  explain  how  colchi- 
cum acts  in  controlling  gouty  inflammation,  I shall  con- 
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tent  myself  with  asserting  that  it  does  so  in  a most 
marked  degree ; this  is  placed  heyond  doubt  by  the 
■evidence  already  adduced,  which  could  be  strengthened, 
if  necessary,  by  further  proof,  especially  by  the  fact  that 
sufferers  from  gout  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  taking  * 
colchicum,  not  only  without  consulting  their  medical  r 
advisers,  but  even  contrary  to  their  injunctions.  j 

The  great  popularity  of  different  quack  preparations, 
such  as  Eau  Mddicinale,  Wilson’s  Tincture,  and  Reynolds’  - I 
Specific,  all  of  which  owe  their  efficacy  to  colchicum,  \ 
points  to  the  same  conclusion ; and  I believe  we  may  | 
safely  assert  that  colchicum  possesses  as  specific  a ■:  \ 
■control  over  true  gouty  inflammation  as  cinchona  barks 
or  their  alkaloids,  over  intermittent  fever.  The  evidence  ^ 
hitherto  adduced  of  the  power  of  colchicum  in  alleviating  . | 
the  urgent  symptoms  of  gout,  has  not  in  any  way  proved  | 
that  it  may  not  be  injurious  in  its  after-effects,  and  the  I 
determination  of  this  point  is  fraught  with  interest,  •-j 
Scudamore,  in  alluding  to  Eau  Mddicinale,  of  which  | 
he  had  often  witnessed  the  effects,  remarked  that  it  had  1 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  many  cases  of  chronic  gout,  1 
by  enfeebling  the  nervous  system,  and  occasioning  a I 
degree  of  despondency  and  languor  never  before  ex-  | 
perienced  ; he  furthermore  asserted  that  he  had  found  j 
no  cases  of  gout  so  tedious  and  intractable  as  those  which  : 
had  been  thus  empirically  treated.  "i 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks  with  regard  to  the  i 
Eau  Mddicinale,  Scudamore  was  himself  in  the  constant  : 
habit  of  prescribing  colchicum,  and  has  stated  in  some  of  ■ 
his  writings,  that  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a valuable 
medicine  by  all  who  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  of 
putting  its  merits  to  the  test. 

Other  physicians  have  expressed  themselves  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  the  injurious  effects  of  colchicum ; for 
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• example,  Dr.  Petit  had  an  idea  that  it  caused  gouty  at- 
r tacks  to  become  more  frequent  and  chronic ; and  the  late 
IDr.  Todd  in  his  clinical  lectures  expresses  a similar  opinion, 

! for  he  remarks,  that  although  colchicum  shortens  the  dura- 
ttion  of  the  fits,  it  also  diminishes  the  interval  between  the 
;)attacks,  and  the  system  gets  accustomed  to  its'  use  as  it 
<does  to  opium,  and  therefore  the  dose  must  he  increased 
iin  order  to  keep  up  the  effect.  This  statement,  how- 
tcver,  requires  to  be  modified,  for  sometimes  colchicum 
aappears  to  be  cumulative  in  its  action.  I always  make  it 
ra  rule,  if  it  is  desirable  for  a patient  to  continue  the  drug 
^■even  in  small  doses,  to  require  its  suspension,  at  least 
•one  week  in  each  month.  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
IPaulus  iEgineta,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  hermodactylus 
iin  gout,  says,  that  although  it  generally  removes  the 
isymptoms  within  two  days,  it  injures  the  stomach  and 
{produces  loss  of  appetite,  and  should  therefore  be  used 
only  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  urgent  business. 

In  antagonism  to  these  authorities,  there  are  many 
{physicians  of  the  highest  eminence  who  regard  colchi- 
cum as  a remedy  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  treatment  of 
jtthe  varied  manifestations  of  gout ; among  these  I may 
iimention  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  who,  in  his  Lectures  on 
ithe  Practice  of  Physic  expresses  himself  very  decidedly 
«3n  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  acute  paroxysm,  he 
iremarks  that  colchicum,  judiciously  given,  may  be  .fairly 
jaccounted  a specific;  and  again,  “This  drug  has  cer- 
ttainly  the  property  of  easing,  in  an  almost  magical 
I manner,  the  pain  of  gout.  How  it  operates  is  not  so 
(dear.  It  is  apt  to  produce  nausea,  faintness,  and 
(diarrheea ; but  its  curative  influence  is  not  conditional 
aipon  the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms.  Sometimes  the 
I rapid  disappearance  of  the  gouty  inflammation  is  its  only 
{perceptible  effect.  The  patient  may  be  in  helpless 
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agony  with  a tumefied  red-hot  joint,  to-day ; and  walk-  ] 
ing  about,  quite  well,  to-morrow.  Tlie  colchicuin  is,  1 
therefore,  plainly  an  anodyne.”  And  as  to  its  use  in  thei 
more  chronic  forms,  the  same  author  observes,  “ I appre-  j 
bend  the  proper  way  to  eradicate  the  lurking  residue  of] 
the  mischief  is  to  continue  to  give  small  doses  of  thel 
colchicum  ; five  minims  of  the  wine,  for  instance,  two  or  j 
three  times  a day  for  a while.”  And  lastly,  that  he] 
looks  upon  its  proper  use.  in  the  intervals  as  likely  to  be] 
attended  with  beneficial  effects,  will  be  evident  from  the"] 
following  passage: — “As  I think  that  the  dregs,  if 
may  so  speak,  left  behind  it  by  a gouty  paroxysm,  may  j 
be  dispersed  by  the  continued  use  of  what,  in  the  usual  ^ 
acceptation  of  the  word,  I may  call  alterative  doses  of] 
colchicum  (doses,  that  is,  which  produce  the  desired 
purpose  gradually,  and  by  insensible  operation),  so  I think | 
it  probable  that  many  a fit  of  the  gout  might  be  averted,] 
if  the  remedy  were  given  in  the  same  way  upon  the 
first  occuiTence  of  the  ordinary  premonitory  troubles.”  ! 

Although  I confess  that  a still  more  searching  investi-j 
gation,  not  only  of  the  mode  in  which  the  action  of  col-j 
chicum  is  produced,  but  likewise  as  to  the  real  effects  of 
the  remedy  under  different  circumstances,  is  to  be  desired,  i 
and  will  one  day,  I trust,  be  successfully  undertaken,] 
still,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  observation,  I am  ofi 
opinion  that  the  following  propositions  may  be  looked' 
upon  as  established,  and  acted  upon  with  safety. 


First,  in  acute  gout — Colchicum  has  a specific  power  J 
over  true  gouty  articular  inflammation,  and  may  be  ] 
o-iven  with  advantage  under  such  circumstances.  It 
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without  the  necessary  production  of  any  sensible  physio-  ' 
logical  effect. 
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If  catliartic  action  be  required,  it  is  better  to  combine 
'Some  aperient  with  the  colchicum,  and  not  to  trust  to  the 
' influence  of  the  latter  drug,  for  when  much  purging  and 
'.vomiting  result  from  colchicum,  nervous  and  vascular 
.depression  likewise  follows. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  give  a full  dose  of  colchicum  at 
:the  commencement  of  the  treatment ; for  example,  half  a 
. drachm  to  a drachm  of  the  wine,  and  to  follow  it  up  by 
'Smaller  doses,  as  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  two  or  three 
I times  a day,  carefully  watching  its  effect  on  the  pulse,  and 
! never  allowing  the  production  of  sickness  or  depression. 

Colchicum,  when  injudiciously  administered,  gives  rise 
not  only  to  nausea,  vomiting,  and  extreme  depression, 
but  occasionally  to  a very  obstinate  and  peculiar  kind  of 
■ diarrhoea. 

I When  great  depression  is  produced  by  colchicum, 
^.gout  is  apt  to  recur  soon  after  the  patient  has  rallied 
C.froni  the  effects  of  the  drug. 


In  acute  gouty  cases  the  influence  of  colchicum  should 
libe  continued  in  a mild  and  gradually  diminishing  degree 
i tfor  several  days  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 

When  colchicum  is  carefully  prescribed,  it  has  no 
rtendencv  to  lessen  the  intervals  between  the  £?outv 
.paroxysms  or  to  render  the  disease  chronic  in  character. 


i Secondly,  in  chronic  gout. — Colchicum  may  be  ad- 
H vantageously  given  in  the  exacerbations  of  chronic  gout, 
I but  this  should  be  done  Avith  great  care,  as  there  is  less 
I occasion  to  alleviate  pain,  and  the  patient  is  generally  not 
I so  able  to  bear  a lowering  treatment ; at  the  same  time, 
I it  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  have  taken  col- 
I chicum  for  a lengthened  period  acquire  a certain  tolerance 
I of  the  drug,  a circumstance  to  be  considered  in  apportion- 
I ing  the  dose. 
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Hardly^  in  the  intervals  hetween  attacks  of  gout. — ■ i 
There  is  some  evidence  and  considerable  authority  for  1 
regarding  colchicum  as  effectual  in  warding  off  an  attack  1 
of  gout,  especially  when  an  approaching  fit  is  beginning  | 
to  manifest  itself.  1 

Colchicum  may  often  be  administered  with  advantage  | 
to  gouty  subjects  as  a cholagogue  in  lieu  of  the  prepara-  1 
tions  of  mercury.  ] 

Value  of  different  preparations  of  Colchicum. — The  | 
last  question  in  relation  to  colchicum  that  requires  dis- 1 
cussion  refers  to  the  preparations  best  suited  for  employ- 1 
ment,  and  upon  this  subject  it  is  well  that  I should  make  1 
a few  observations.  Whether  the  power  of  colchicum  be  I 
due  to  its  containing  an  alkaloid,  as  stated  by  Geiger  I 
and  Hesse,  or  a neutral  crystalline  body,  as  asserted  by  1 
Oberlin,  it  is  a matter  of  the  highest  probability  that  the  1 
same  active  principle  pervades  the  whole  plant,  so  tliatl 
whether  the  powdered  corm,  or  its  wine  or  extract,  or| 
the  tincture  of  the  seeds  or  flowers  be  made  use  of,  the! 
very  same  remedy  is  virtually  administered.  This  factl 
being  established,  much  of  the  discussion  regarding  the  I 
relative  virtues  of  the  different  preparations  of  the  plant,  1 
although  of  high  importance  to  the  pharraacopolist,  will  l 
possess  but  little  interest  to  the  therapeutist.  It  will  bel 
found,  when  watching  the  practice  of  those  best  able  to  i 
judge  of  the  effects  of  remedies,  that  one  physician  1 
employs  a preparation  of  the  corm,  another  of  the  seeds,  I 
and  a third  of  the  flowers,  and  all  are  fully  satisfied  with  i 
the  effects  obtained  ; although  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  1 
preparations  are  more  powerful,  dose  for  dose,  than  others,  | 
yet  the  difference  is  easily  explained  from  the  quantities  of 
the  drug  made  use  of  in  their  formation,  as  well  as  from  .* 
the  varying  strengths  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant.  , 
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I have  frequently  prescribed  with  good  and  uniform 
letfect  an  amorphous  form  of  colchicia  obtained  from 
< Germany,  and  the  dose  which  has  been  found  to  answer 
I best  has  varied  from  a thirtieth  to  a fifteenth  of  a grain, 
. dissolved  either  in  water  or  some  aromatic  vehicle.  The 
(Only  objection  to  its  use  is  the  absence  of  crystallization, 
: and  I should  feel  much  interest  in  substituting  M. 
' Oberlin’s  crystalline  neutral  principle,  which  appears  to 
be  contained  in  the  amorphous  colchicia.  In  making  use 
' of  such  a preparation  we  might  feel  assured  that  we  were 
prescribing  the  drug  in  definite  doses,  without  fear  of  the 
activity  being  influenced  by  season,  soil,  or  any  of  the 
other  circumstances  which  are  liable  to  cause  considerable 
alteration  in  the  strength  of  the  galenical  compounds. 

The  preparations  of  colchicum  which  I have  been 
commonly  in  the  habit  of  employing  are  the  wine  and  an 
extract  of  the  corm ; the  former  is  an  advantageous  form 
when  the  medicine  is  given  as  a draught,  the  latter 
when  it  is  administered  as  a pill. 

I am  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  good  effects  derivable 
from  the  plant  can  be  obtained  from  these  two  prepara- 
tions, still  others  may  at  times  be  advantageously  pre- 
scribed, as  the  simple  and  ammoniated  tinctures  of  the 
seeds  : the  latter  is  useful  when  it  is  desirable  to  combine 
a vascular  stimulant. 

IVIost  of  the  preparations  have  had  their  advocates ; 


the  acetic  extract  was  introduced  by  Scudamore,  who 
considered  it  milder  in  its  action  than  any  other  form, 
from  the  acetic  acid  exerting  a modifying  power  over  the 
' active  principle.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a fact, 
that  all  the  effects  of  the  drug  can  be  obtained  from  the 
proper  administration  of  any  one  of  its  galenical  forms, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  are  much  more 
active  than  others. 
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A mode  of  giving  colchicum,  commonly  employed,  and  I 
answering  more  than  one  indication,  is  to  prescribe  a J 
draught  containing  colchicum  wine,  carbonate  and  sul-^ 
phate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water.  9 
By  means  of  such  a combination  we  produce  not  only  the  ■ 
specific  influence  of  the  colchicum,  but  at  the  same  time  M 
keep  up  the  secretion  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  and  m 
augment  the  alkalinity  of  the  fluids.  9 

White  Hellehore. — Veratrum  album,  or  white  belle-  | 
bore,  has  been  prepared  and  used  in  place  of  colchicum,  m 
and  a preparation  of  it  with  opium  was  at  one  time  pro-  1 
posed  as  a substitute  for  the  celebrated  Eau  M^dicinale.  m 
The  white  hellebore  is  a plant  belonging  to  the  same  1 
natural  order  as  the  colchicum,  and  the  rhizome,  the  part  m 
employed  in  medicine,  contains  an  alkaloid  named  vera- 
tria,  a principle  which  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  fl 
external  remedy.  Veratria  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  I 
identical  with  the  active  principle  of  the  colchicum  a 
autumnale,  and  lienee  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  belle-  1 
bore  might  possess  a similar  action  to  colchicum.  It  has  9 
however  been  recently  proved  that  veratria  and  colchicia  a 
are  not  identical,  that  the  former  is  much  more  irritating  a 
than  the  latter,  and  differs  from  it  in  chemical  properties, 

Scudamore,  who  appears  to  have  been  a witness  of  its  a 
effects,  thought  that  the  white  hellebore  was  too  danger-  If 
ous  a medicine  to  be  commonly  employed,  and  that  it 
could  seldom  be  given  with  prudence  to  gouty  patients ; £ 
that  even  in  careful  and  graduated  doses  it  often  caused 
serious  hypercatharsis,  great  depression  of  strength,  |- 
spasms,  and  cold  sweats,  and  in  some  instances,  tremors, 
faintings,  and  the  sensations  of  approaching  death.  I 
liave  had  some  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  value  of 
the  white  hellebore,  as  also  of  the  alkaloid  veratria  in  the 
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;treatiiient  of  gout,  and  the  following  case  well  illustrates 
[the  action  of  the  latter : — 

June  18,  1854. — A patient  50  years  of  age,  who  had 
Jong  suffered,  and  had  gouty  deposits  and  much  distortion 
of  the  joints,  was  attacked  at  the  above  date  with  a severe 
rdit ; there  was  swelling  and  pain  of  both  feet  and  the  right 
ihaud,  and  many  of  the  smaller  joints  of  the  left  hand  and 
tthe  elbows  were  more  or  less  implicated.  Pulse,  9G  ; 
ithirst.  Ordered  to  take  at  5 p.m.  a draught  containing 
lA  grain  of  veratria  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  with 
tthe  aid  of  a few  drops  of  spirit. 

The  draught  produced  some  slight  nausea,  but  no  other 
ssymptoms ; at  10  p.m.,  grain  of  veratria  was  given, 
^vomiting  of  a dark-coloured  matter  took  place  during  the 
might,  and  the  bowels,  previously  much  confined,  were 
j relieved,  partly  perhaps  by  the  veratria,  but  he  had  pre- 
n’iously  taken  an  ordinary  senna  draught. 

June  19. — Patient  feels  easier  in  all  joints,  but  espe- 
jicially  in  left  hand.  Pulse  72,  not  full  or  hard;  thinks 
9 he  became  relieved  after  the  veratria.  Ordered  to  take 
/e  grain  of  verati'ia  at  4 p.m. 


June  20. — Has  taken  three  doses  of  veratria,  no  feeling 
9of  sickness,  but  a cup  of  tea  has  been  vomited  ; many  of 
lithe  joints  much  more  painful.  Pulse  84,  fuller.  To  take 
, . 5 grain  of  veratria  three  times  a day, 

June  22. — After  taking  three  doses  of  the  medicine 
4 felt  intense  thirst,  burning  and  dryness  of  the  mouth,  but 
1 no  purging  or  vomiting;  the  joints  were  w'orse  than  before. 
‘Since  omitting  the  medicine,  less  thirst  and  dryness  of 
' I the  mouth  and  throat.  Bowels  open  to-day,  from  a dose 
i of  house  medicine. 

The  patient  was  then  ordered  a colchicum  mixture, 
and  after  having  taken  it  for  24  hours,  the  joints  were 
. greatly  relieved. 
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Judging  from  this  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  I 
action  of  veratria,  altliougli  carried  to  the  extent  of  pro- 1 
ducing  disagreeable  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth,  is  I 
attended  with  no  real  alleviation  of  the  gouty  symptoms ; | 
the  slight  improvement  at  first  experienced  by  the  patient  1 
probably  arose  solely  from  the  relief  of  the  bowels  ; but  I 
the  colchicum  subsequently  administered  rapidly  removed  | 
the  articular  disease,  without  the  production  of  either! 
thirst  or  dryness.  I 

I have  witnessed  the  administration  of  the  wine  ofj 
white  hellebore,  followed  by  a similar  result ; it  produced  1 
a burning  sensation  of  the  oesophagus,  parched  mouth,  | 
and  intense  thirst,  accompanied  by  great  depression,  but] 
without  any  alleviation  of  the  gouty  symptoms.  ] 

1’he  difference  between  the  active  principles  of  colchi-  j 
cum  and  hellebore  was  well  exemplified  by  somej 
observations  made  by  MM.  Geiger  and  Hesse  on  the] 
lower  animals.  | 

I think  we  may  with  confidence  conclude  that,  although  ] 
white  hellebore  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as] 
colchicum  autumnale,  its  physiological  and  therapeutic] 
])roperties  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  furthermore] 
that  it  is  not  a desirable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  goiit.  j 

Grem  Hellehore. — Helleborus  viridis,  or  green  helle-| 
bore,  a ranunculaceous  plant,  has  also  been  used  in- 
stead of  colchicum.  I have  in  several  cases  of  gout] 
employed  a tincture  of  the  rhizome  of  this  plant,  and 
although  I have  increased  the  dose  up  to  the  point  of  i 
causing  distinct  physiological  symptoms,  still  in  noi 

instance  have  I seen  any  marked  improvements  in  the  . 
gouty  symptoms,  although  in  all  the  cases  the  subse- 
quent administration  of  colchicum  was  followed  by  rapid  | 

recovery.  ’ 
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Lavtlles  Tincture, — During  the  last  18  years  or  so, 
a secret  preparation  known  by  tlie  above  name  lias 
been  much  used  in  this  country,  and  to  an  extent  which 
warrants  my  taking  some  notice  of  it  here.  It  is  stated 
to  be  a peculiar  preparation  of  cinchona  and  colocynth, 
and  to  be  free  from  colchicum ; but,  unfortunately,  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  such  statements  in  regard  to 
secret  medicines.  It  is  ordered  to  be  given  in  teaspoonful 
doses  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  gout,  and  the 
doses  to  be  limited  to  three,  at  intervals  of  about  8 hours. 
It  sometimes  produces  nausea,  and  often  considerable 
jmrging,  but  at  times  neither  one  nor  other  symptom  is 
evidenced ; but  in  almost  every  case,  great  and  some- 
times even  magical  relief  is  given  to  the  sulferer,  and  if 
the  tincture  is  taken  when  little  more  than  a threatening 
of  gout  is  present,  the  development  of  the  attack  is  often 
prevented.  So  far,  all  appears  favourable ; but  through 
a long  experience  I have  found  that  patients  almost 
invariably  give  up  its  use  after  a few  years,  and  some 
who  at  first  were  most  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  have 
become  the  greatest  advocates  for  its  disuse,  and  have 
often  abhon’ed  its  very  name. 

Although  I have  never  prescribed  it,  as  I carefully 
avoid  giving  secret  remedies,  still  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  see  its  effects  on  several  patients.  It  appears  to  me 
that  a teaspoonful  of  Laville’s  tincture  acts  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a large  dose  of  colchicum,  giving 
quick  relief  to  the  gouty  pains  and  causing  rapid  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflammation,  as  described  in  the  early  part 
of  this  Chapter ; and  I fail  to  detect  the  difference  of 
action  between  the  two  remedies,  except  that  the  Laville 
is  more  apt  to  cause  purgings  than  , any  dose  of  colchicum 
I should  feel  justified  in  prescribing.  I believe  three 
large  doses  of  colchicum  given  in  the  same  way  as 
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J^aville’s  tincture,  with  the  addition  of  a purgative,  if 
necessary,  would  accomplish  the  same  end,  1 do  not 
think  the  moderate  use  of  the  Laville  necessarily  very 
injurious,  but  it  is  its  reckless  employment  which  is  to 
be  so  much  deprecated. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  gouty  people  always  to  keep 
by  them  a supply  of  this  medicine,  and,  whenever  a 
twinge  of  their  ailment  is  felt,  to  have  recourse  to  it ; 
finding  it  so  potent  in  warding  off  attacks,  they  are  soon 
led  to  break  through  the  restraints  which  have  been  put 
upon  them  as  to  diet  and  regimen,  and  thus  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  remedy  becomes  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  a larger  quantity  is  required  to  produce  the 
same  results.  By  these  means  the  nervous  system  becomes 
much  weakened,  and,  when  a severe  attack  comes  on,  the 
medicine  not  unfrequently  fails  altogether  to  relieve.  1 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  summoned  to  see 
patients  in  this  condition,  suffering  severely  from  gouty 
inflammation,  and  made  more  prostrate  by  each  successive 
dose,  but  without  its  producing  any  amelioration  of  their 
symptoms. 

In  some  chemical  examinations  I made  with  Laville’s 
tincture  in  comparison  with  colchicum,  I found  that  the 
bitter  principle  in  each  had  the  same  solubility  in  dif- 
ferent menstrua,  and  the  colour  tests  with  nitric  acid 
given  by  a watery  solution  of  the  etherial  extract  closely 
resembled  each  other,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Laville’s  tincture  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  presence  of 
colchicum.  Unfortunately  the  chemical  reactions  of  the 
active  principle  of  colchicum  are  not  very  well  marked, 
and  its  detection  therefore  is  of  necessity  difficult. 
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W HEN  gout,  instead  of  passing  off  as  an  acute  fit,  lurks 
! about  the  joints,  now  attacking  one,  now  another,  with 
: moderate  intensity,  but  witli  the  production  of  mucli 
I stiffening  and  distortion,  it  has  assumed  a form  to  which 
the  term  chronic  gout  is  applied,  and  one  which  requires 
i a treatment  considerably  different  from  that  recommended 
for  its  acute  manifestations.  If  it  be  necessary  in  acute 
, gout  to  make  the  treatment  dependent  in  a measure  upon 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  system  or  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  patient,  it  becomes  a matter  of  much  greater  moment 
to  attend  to  these  circumstances  in  prescribing  for  the 
chronic  forms ; for  a treatment,  which  in  one  case  would 
be  attended  with  essential  advantage,  in  another  might 
prove  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  In  one 
patient  the  development  of  the  gouty  symptoms  may  be 
intimately  associated  with  the  state  of  the  skin ; in 
another,  with  a morbid  condition  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  portal  circulation ; in  one  class  of  cases,  an  aug- 
mented formation  of  uric  acid  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
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malady,  whereas  in  another  class  the  deficient  excretion 
of  this  principle  may  be  the  most  important  feature. 
All  these  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account  in  ' 
successfully  prescribing  for  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
gout,  and  although  a general  outline  of  the  plan  of 
treatment  is  capable  of  being  delineated,  still  the  devia- 
tions from  it  are  necessarily  numerous  and  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  acumen  of  the  practitioner. 

As  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  use  of 
colchicum  in  the  early  attacks  of  gout  has  been  accused 
of  inducing  a chronic  condition  of  the  malady  ; but  that 
such  antecedent  treatment  is  not  essential  for  its  produc- 
tion I can  affirm  from  my  own  experience,  having  met 
with  some  instances  of  chronic  gout  in  patients  who  had 
had  attacks  of  acute  gout  for  many  years  but  who  had 
never  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  any  remedy.  Tn  one  of 
these  cases,  of  fifteen  years’  standing,  the  fits  were  at  first 
short  and  the  intervals  between  them  long,  but  after  a 
time  their  frequency  was  increased,  their  duration  pro- 
longed, and  the  disease  assumed  a chronic  form,  accom- 
panied with  visible  deposits ; proving  that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  for  this  disease  gradually  to  assume  an 
obstinate  character,  even  when  uninfluenced  by  medicines. 

Although  due  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  joints 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  management  of  chronic 
gout,  still  the  constitutional  treatment  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  should  have  reference  to  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  and  the  removal  of  the  impurities 
with  which  it  is  charged.  This  object  is  best  effected  by 
increasing  the  activity  of  the  secreting  organs,  especially 
of  the  kidneys  and  skin  ; by  altering  the  composition  ol 
the  fluids,  and  rendering  the  abnormal  matter  less  injuri- 
ous ; but  above  all,  by  obviating  the  circumstances  which 
lead  to  the  production  of  the  disease. 
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Witli  regard  to  the  direct  treatment  of  the  inflamma- 
tory state  of  the  joints,  this  can  be  successfully  effected 
by  the  administration  of  colcliicum  in  very  minute  doses, 
carefully  avoiding  depression,  and  attending  to  the  pre- 
cautions already  detailed ; but  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  other  remedies  are  required,  and  among  these 
iodide  of  potassium  and  guaiacum  may  be  frequently 
resorted  to  with  advantage.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a low  form  of  inflammation  is  often  kept  up  in 
chronic  gout  from  the  presence  of  deposited  matter,  an 
action  altogether  independent  of  true  gouty  inflammation, 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  particularly  in  these  cases  that  the 
new  remedies  alluded  to  prove  most  beneficial. 

Iodide  of  potassium  has  undoubtedly  a marked  power 
in  alleviating  affections  of  the  fibrous  tissues,  as  is  well 
seen  in  the  relief  it  affords  in  the  treatment  of  nodes ; in 
many  cases  of  gout,  especially  when  the  inflammation 
assumes  a character  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
rheumatism,  this  remedy  is  of  great  benefit,  acting  on 
the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  joints  and  removing  the 
ordinary  products  of  inflammation.  In  sub-acute  forms 
of  rheumatism,  iodide  of  potassium  is  peculiarly  indi- 
cated when  the  pains  are  increased  by  warmth,  and  the 
same  indication  may  be  taken  as  a guide  in  chronic 
gout. 

I do  not  consider  that  iodide  of  potassium  possesses 
any  appreciable  power  in  removing  deposits  of  urate  of 
soda,  but  nevertheless  I look  upon  it  as  a valuable  agent 
in  many  cases.  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  states  that  he  has 
employed  the  iodide  with  much  advantage  when  joints 
have  been  enlarged,  stiffened,  and  rendered  painful  by 
the  presence  of  gouty  deposits.  The  dose  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  sufficient  for  all  the  good  it  is  capable  of 
effecting,  need  not  be  large,  from  one  to  three  grains  may 
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be  taken  twice  or  tliree  times  a day,  in  water,  or  in  com-  I 
bination  with  other  saline  remedies.  i 

Guaiacum  is  a drug  wliicli  may  also  be  employed  for  * 
the  sake  of  its  specific  action  on  the  fibrous  tissues,  and 
may  be  given  in  chronic  forms  of  gout  when  the  circula-  ] 
tion  is  languid  and  the  pains  are  relieved  by  the  applica-  1 
tion  of  warmth.  I have  found  the  greatest  benefit  in  | 
many  such  instances  from  this  drug,  and  it  is  moreover  a I 
remedy  which  may  be  administered  for  a long  time  1 
without  producing  mischievous  consequences ; for  any 
unpleasant  effects,  as  nausea  or  purging,  which  occasion- 
ally result,  are  at  omie  made  manifest  both  to  the  physi- 
cian and  patient.  Guaiacum  may  be  given  either  in  the  ] 
form  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  mixture,  or  as  the  simple  or 
compound  tincture,  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  latter 
being  often  beneficial,  as  it  increases  the  stimulant  action  j 
of  the  guaiacum  upon  the  vascular  system.  'When  ] 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  present  in  any  marked 
degree,  as  shewn  by  the  increase  of  pain  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed,  then  the  use  of  guaiacum  is 
either  altogether  contraindicated  or,  at  least,  it  should  be 
administered  in  combination  with  iodide  of  potassium  or  ] 
some  other  saline.  ' | 

I have  notes  of  numerous  cases  of  chronic  gout  in  j 
which  guaiacum  has  been  employed  with  striking  benefit:  | 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  select  one  for  the  purpose  of  illus-  | 
tration.  | 

1860. — A gentleman,  fifty-six  years  of  age,  without  , 
any  known  predisposition  to  gout,  experienced  the  first  j 
attack  about  twenty  years  since,  in  the  ball  of  one  great  1 
toe  ; there  was  at  least  seven  years’  interval  between  the  ■ 
first  and  second  fit,  and  three  between  the  second  and 
third.  After  this  time  the  intervals  were  diminished.  ; 
During  the  last  three  years  the  attacks  have  been  much 
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more  frequent,  and  especially  within  the  preceding  six 
months  ; the  fits  have  been  also  more  prolonged  and  the 
upper  extremities  have  been  affected  as  well  as  the  lower. 
A small  spot  of  urate  of  soda  can  be  seen  in  the  helix  of 
the  right  ear  and  there  is  some  stiffness  of  one  or  two  of 
the  phalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers.  The  urine  is  free 
from  albumen,  clear  and  yielding  but  a small  amount  of 
uric  acid  when  acidulated.  Tlie  pulse  is  weak,  84,  there 
is  no  indigestion,  and  perspiration  is  easily  induced ; he 
has  noticed  that  all  shocks  to  the  system,  mental  as  well 
as  physical,  are  liable  to  bring  on  attacks  of  gout,  and 
the  fits  have  been  more  frequent  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  Guaiacum  was  ordered  for  this  patient,  in  the 
form  of  the  ammoniated  tincture,  rubbed  up  with  muci- 
lage, and  he  was  also  advised  to  take,  occasionally,  a 
grain  of  the  acetic  extract  of  colchicum,  combined  with  a 
little  quinine.  Under  the  influence  of  this  treatment  the 
progress  of  the  disease  became  arrested,  and  now  for 
nearly  two  years  he  has  been  but  slightly  troubled  with 
gouty  symptoms. 

I have  now  for  twenty  years  or  more  employed  guaia- 
cum very  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout,  I 
believe  in  some  thousands  of  cases,  and  there  is  no 
remedy  of  which  I can  speak  so  confidently.  I have 
known  patients  who  had  been  confined  to  their  beds  for 
many  weeks  with  asthenic  chronic  gout,  so  far  recover 
within  two  or  three  days  under  the  use  of  this  remedy 
;as  to  be  able  to  walk  about.  One  remarkable  case  came 
under  my  care  some  years  since.  A gentleman,  the 
year  before  I saw  him,  had  kept  a record  of  his  case,  and 
had  been  in  bed  158  days  ; he  then  took  a guaiacum 
mixture  for  a twelvemonth,  and  during  that  period  re- 
mained entirely  free  from  any  attack  of  gout. 

Another  patient,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  been 
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accustomed  to  liave  two  or  three  pretty  severe  attacks  of 
gout  each  year,  commenced  taking  guaiacum,  and  con- 
tinued its  use  for  two  years  and  three-quarters,  during 
which  time  he  was  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  I 
could  relate  many  hundreds  of  similar  cases  in  which 
guaiacum  has  proved  extremely  valuable  : in  some  its 
action  is  almost  magical.  I have  frequently  ordered  a 
combination  which  has  proved  most  efticacious,  and 
being  in  the  form  of  a powder,  of  which  a few  grains 
may  be  taken  in  a wineglass  of  water,  patients  have 
been  induced  to  persevere  in  its  use  for  a long  time. 
The  powder  consists  of  eight  parts,  by  weight,  of  yellow 
cinchona  bark,  six  parts  of  guaiacum,  two  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  two  parts  of  citrate  of  potash  or 
citrate  of  lithia,  one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  one 
part  of  colchicum  conn  ; about  40  grains  of  this  powder 
may  be  taken  once  a day  in  water,  continuously  or  in 
alternate  weeks;  if  constipation  is  troublesome,  the  powder 
often  is  sufficient  to  act  as  a gentle  aperient. 

Other  stimulant  remedies,  as  serpentary.,  may  be  given 
to  effect  the  same  objects  as  guaiacum,  either  in  the 
simple  form,  or  united  with  mezereon  as  in  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  which  combines  tlie 
virtues  of  these  drugs  with  those  of  the  sarsaparilla  itself, 
and  is  a convenient  method  of  exhibiting  them. 

Sulphur  is  likewise  occasionally  prescribed  in  chronic 
forms  of  gout,  and  is  often  useful,  especially  when  the 
function  of  the  skin  is  defective,  and  when  there  is  a 
torpid  action  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages. 
It  is  sometimes  combined  with  magnesia,  which  increases 
its  purgative  action,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  an 
alkaline  remedy. 

To  remove  the  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  which 
invariably  exists  in  chronic  gout,  and  to  restore  the  cir- 
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dilating  fluid  to  a state  of  purity,  must  be  our  next 
object.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of 
i urate  of  soda  in  the  blood  has  been  shown  to  depend  on 
ttwo  causes ; first,  an  undue  formation  of  it,  arising  from 
{Some  form  of  dyspepsia  or  mal-assimilation,  secondly,  its 
(deficient  excretion  from  the  renal  organs.  These  causes 
{are  often  found  combined,  but  in  some  gouty  subjects 
Ithe  first  is  most  prominent,  in  others,  the  second,  conse- 
(quently  our  treatment  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  dif- 
Iferent  cases.  The  undue  formation  of  uric  acid  will  be 
ifound  to  be  especially  influenced  by  diet  and  regimen, 
nvhereas  its  deficient  excretion  is  more  under  the  control 
(of  remedial  agents ; upon  the  latter  we  shall  first  dis- 
(course,  but,  previously  to  so  doing,  I cannot  help  alluding 
Ito  Sydenham’s  advice  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
[gout,  in  which  he  remarks,  that  remedies,  to  be  of  ser- 
’vice,  must  be  steadily  and  perseveringly  adhered  to ; that 
{a  change  of  the  whole  system  is  required  which  no 
{sensible  man  can  believe  is  possible  to  be  eifected  in  a 
f short  time  : he  then  goes  on  to  say,  “For  years  together 
<a  man  has  drunk  and  feasted — has  omitted  his  usual 
t exercise — has  grown  slow  and  sluggish — has  been  over 
{Studious  or  over  anxious, — in  short,  has  gone  wrong  in 
{some  important  point  of  life.  In  this  case  he  has,  as  it 
’Were,  taken  trouble  to  pervert  the  various  ferments  of 
tthe  body,  and  to  smother  the  animal  spirits,  which  are 
tthe  primar}’-  instruments  of  concoction.  Hence  the 
i humours  preternatural  ly  accumulated  break  forth,  after 
I having  become  exalted  in  the  highest  degree.  They 
< destroy  the  system.  The  muscles  are  softened  and  the 
joints  relaxed,  so  that  the  affluent  humours  are  rnadily 
1 received.  A new  nature  is  now  superinduced,  the  ori- 
t ginal  and  natural  economy  of  the  body  being  altogether 
1 broken  up  and  destroyed.  The  fits  that  seem  so  impor- 
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tant  in  the  eyes  of  the  party,  are  nothing  more  than  the  9 
series  and  order  of  symptoms  which  nature  uses  in  the  9 
expulsion  of  morbific  matters.  Hence,  to  use  any  medi-  9 
cines  for  a short  time  is  a waste  of  labour.  The  weak-  9 
ness  of  all  the  digestions,  and  the  loss  of  natural  strength 
in  the  several  parts,  are  the  essence  of  gout.  Each  must  |9 
be  dealt  with.”  ■ 

The  remedies  best  adapted  to  purify  the  blood  are  ■ 
those  which  increase  the  activity  of  the  secreting  organs,  9 
more  especially  the  kidneys ; as  also  such  as  possess  the  fl 
power  of  rendering  the  presence  of  the  urate  of  soda  less  I 
injurious  by  preventing  its  deposition  in  the  tissues  or 
removing  it  when  already  infiltrated ; for  these  purposes  9 
alkalies  and  salines  are  peculiarly  called  for,  and  many  of  9 
them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a special  9 
inquiry  into  their  nature  and  mode  of  action.  9 

Allcalies  and  Salines. — Alkalies  and  salines  have  long  9 
enjoyed  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout ; 9 
Boerhaave  and  Hoffman  recommended  them  to  be  taken  9 
in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  for  a long  while,  9 
and  employed  the  ashes  of  different  plants,  burnt  either  to  9 
blackness  or  whiteness ; for  example,  broom  ashes  dis-  9 
solved  either  in  water  or  Rhenish  wine : they  also  used  9 
the  alkaline  earths  for  the  same  purpose.  Cullen  remarks  9 
that,  when  some  fixed  alkali,  either  in  a mild  or  caustic  | 
state,  or  lime-water,  soap  or  absorbent  earths,  have  been  | 
given  in  nephritic  or  calculous  cases  to  patients  who  r 
were  at  the  same  time  subject  to  gout,  it  has  been  | 
observed  that,  under  the  use  of  these  medicines,  they  I 
have  been  longer  free  from  the  fits  of  the  latter  disease.  ■ 
He  adds,  that  he  does  not  know  if,  when  very  long  con-  I 
tinned,  they  would  prevent  the  returns  of  gout,  as  he  had  d 
never  ventured  to  give  them  for  so  long  a period,  through  ; 
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fear  of  producing  a hurtful  change  in  the  blood.  Dr. 
^Volhiston,  in  alluding  to  his  discovery  of  the  real  nature 
of  gouty  chalk-stones,  and  in  referring  to  the  opinion  just 
fpioted,  says,  “ The  knowledge  of  this  compound  may 
lead  to  further  trial  of  the  alkalies,  which  have  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  be  apparently  efficacious  in 
preventing  the  returns  of  this  disease ; and  may  induce 
us,  when  coiTecting  the  acidity  to  which  gouty  persons 
^re  frequently  subject,  to  employ  the  fixed  alkalies, 
which  are  either  of  them  capable  of  dissolving  gouty 
matter,  in  preference  to  the  earths,  which  can  have  no 
•such  beneficial  effect.” 

Dr.  Wollaston  was  in  error  when  he  stated  that  the 
earths  had  no  power  of  dissolving  gouty  matter,  for 
both  magnesia  and  lime  have  been  recommended  in  gout, 
and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  gouty  attacks  appear  to 
have  been  kept  off  for  some  time  by  steady  perseverance 
in  their  exhibition. 

Some  physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  alkalies ; but  it  will  be 
found  that  the  opponents  as  well  as  the  partisans  of 
these  remedies,  have  been  considerably  biased  by  their 
respective  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder ; upon  the 
whole,  the  recorded  facts  are  in  favour  of  benefit  having 
been  derived  from  their  use. 

' In  my  remarks  on  the  * value  of  alkaline  remedies,  I 
shall  include  not  only  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
but  also  such  neutral  salts  as  the  citrates  and  tartrates, 
which  are  decomposed  in  the  blood  and  render  the  urine 
less  acid ; in  addition  to  these  I shall  speak  of  certain 
other  saline  substances,  as  the  phosphate  of  soda  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  which  appear  to  exert  a specific 
action  upon  the  renal  and  cutaneous  secretions  ; but, 
before  entering  at  length  into  the  value  of  these  remedies, 
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it  will  be  advisable  to  say  a few  words  in  reference  to  I 
the  difference  of  action  which  they  respectively  exert.  | 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Avhen  caustic  potash  is  I 
administered  in  the  form  of  the  solution  of  potash,  the  I 
amount  of  the  alkali  introduced  into  the  system  is  usually  J 
exceedingly  minute,  and  its  influence  is  probably  exerted  1 
chiefly  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  1 
its  contents,  and  it  therefore  acts  simply  as  a local  1 
sedative  and  direct  antacid,  the  quantity  of  the  alkali  1 
absorbed  being  insufficient  to  render  the  urine  either  1 
neutral  or  alkaline.  But  when  the  carbonates  and  bicar-  I 
bonates  of  the  alkalies  are  given,  so  much  of  the  salts  I 
may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  as  not  only  to  1 
neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  to  1 
render  the  blood  more  alkaline,  and  notably  alter  the  1 
secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  this  is  more  especially  I 
observed  after  large  doses  of  the  bicarbonates.  I 

The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  when  the  common  9 
phosphate  of  soda  is  employed ; a salt  which  possesses  I 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  passes  through  the  system  J 
apparently  unchanged.  1 

In  the  case  of  the  citrates  and  tartrates  the  effect  is  m 
different.  These  salts  are  neutral,  and  do  not  therefore  m 
possess  the  power  of  neutralising  acid  in  the  stomach,  1 
but,  after  their  absorption  into  the  blood,  they  are  ■ 
decomposed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  vegetable  acids,  with  1 
which  the  alkali  is  combined,  and  afterwards  thrown  out  ■ 
by  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  the  carbonates  of  their  3 
respective  alkalies. 

As  yet  we  have  spoken  of  all  the  alkaline  salts  as^^ 
exerting  the  same  influence,  but  this  is  only  correct  up  ^ ; 
to  a certain  point,  beyond  which  a difference  of  effect  is 
distinguishable.  Looked  upon  physiologically,  potash 
salts  act  more  especially  upon  the  kidneys,  and  induce  ^ 
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{powerful  diuresis ; soda  salts  iufluence  tlie  liver  more 
•.than  potash  salts,  but  act  less  upon  the  kidneys ; and  in  a 
< chemico-physiological  point  of  view,  the  uric  acid  of  the 
I blood  and  urine  is  rendered  much  more  soluble  by  the 
j potash  salts  than  by  the  corresponding  salts  of  soda. 

The  influence  of  the  potash  salts  as  diuretics  is  well 
s shown  in  some  experiments  of  Professor  C.  G.  Mitscher- 
jlich  of  Berlin,  recorded  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  Arzneimit- 
itellehre.  This  physician  gave  half  drachm  doses  of 
(carbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water,  to 
ra  man  suffering  from  prolapsus  vesicte.  ' In  half  an  hour 
Ithe  urine  became  neutral,  and  in  38  minutes  alkaline. 
'The  quantities  of  urine  which  were  secreted  in  each 
;20  minutes  were  as  follows,  measured  in  cubic  centi- 
1 meters : — 

After  the  fii’st  20  minutes  32  cubic  cent. 

After  the  second  20  „ 49  „ 

After  the  third  20  „ 76  „ 

After  the  fourth  20  „ 60 

After  the  fifth  20  „ 30  „ 

'The  total  quantity  in  1 hour  and  40  minutes  being  236 
(cubic  centimeters,  or  a little  more  than  eight  ounces. 
'Tlie  same  patient,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  the 
(drug,  passed,  on  an  average,  less  than  two  ounces  in  the 
{ same  period  of  time. 

In  another  experiment  the  same  man  took  16  ounces 

• of  pure  water,  and  the  urine  passed  is  exhibited  in  the 
1 following  table  : — 

After  the  first  20  minutes  21  cubic  cent.— sp.  gr.  1020 
Alter  the  second  20  „ 2G  „ „ 1016 

After  the  third  20  „ 61  „ „ 1000 

After  the  fourth  20  „ 66  „ „ 1004‘6 

* Thus  showing  that  pure  water,  although  it  augments  the 
: secretion  of  the  urine,  is  much  less  active  as  a diuretic 
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than  a far  less  quantity  of  a solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash. 

No  observations  of  tlie  action  of  soda  salts  upon  the- 
kidneys  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  salts  of 
potash  are  on  record,  although  the  fact  of  this  difference 
in  diuretic  action  is,  I believe,  generally  admitted. 

Potash  and  soda  salts  differ  also  very  notably  in  their 
influence  on  the  blood,  and  more  especially  in  their 
power  of  imparting  solubility  to  uric  acid.  This  might 
be  at  once  inferred  from  the  greater  solubility  of  urate  of 
potash,  and  may  likewise  be  observed  in  watching  the 
effects  of  the  two  remedies  in  clearing  the  urine  of 
patients  from  deposits  of  urates.  The  same  fact  may  be 
illustrated  experimentally ; if,  for  example,  small  portions 
of  gouty  cartilage,  infiltrated  with  urate  of  soda,  be  placed 
in  solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  the  two  alkalies,  it  will 
be  found  that,  after  the  portion  treated  by  the  potash  has 
become  quite  free  from  the  urate,  that  immersed  in  the 
soda  solution  remains  apparently  in  its  original  state. 

Having  established  the  influence  of  these  salts  in 
rendering  the  fluids  of  the  body  more  alkaline,  and  in 
causing  the  solution  of  the  uric  acid,  it  is  now  a matter 
of  importance  to  ascertain  if  the  results  of  clinical  ex- 
perience accord  with  these  facts.  I should  be  inclined 
to  lay  great  stress  on  Cullen’s  statement  with  regard  to 
the  therapeutic  value  of  alkalies  in  the  treatment  of 
gout,  because  he  was  unfavourable  to  the  idea  of  the 
disease  being  in  any  way  connected  with  impurity  of  the 
blood,  and  he  makes  the  statement  merely  as  a result 
derived  from  actual  experience  of  cases  in  which  the 
alkalies  were  prescribed  for  a different  purpose. 

That  alkalies  are  useful  in  treating  acute  attacks  of 
gout  is  a fact  recognised  by  almost  every  physician,  and 
the  exhibition  of  these  remedies  in  such  cases  is  very 
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< common  ; but  it  is  a question  of  far  more  importance  to 

< determine  whether,  if  their  use  be  long  persevered  in, 
Ithey  exert  a beneficial  influence  over  the  future  progress 
t of  the  disease.  It  may  be  well  that  I should  give  the 

result  of  my  own  experience  upon  this  point. 

First,  I am  of  opinion  that  alkaline  remedies  are  of 
much  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysms  or  exacer- 
bations of  the  joint  affection,  and  I am  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  them  in  such  cases,  either  in  the 
fonn  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  of  the  citrate  or 
acetate  of  the  same  base.  I prefer  the  potash  to  the 
soda  salts,  because  the  former  possess  the  same  alkaline 
properties  as  the  latter,  and  have  a greater  solvent  power 
for  uric  acid,  in  addition  to  which  the  production  of 
diuresis  is  attended  with  advantage. 

In  some  instances  in  which  magnesia  is  indicated,  I 
have  replaced  the  potash  by  this  base,  but  for  a short 
time  only. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  these  remedies 
when  no  inflammation  is  present.  I am  convinced  that 
much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  a judicious  adminis- 
tration of  salines  for  a long  period ; and  can  bring 
forward  evidence  in  support  of  my  conviction;  but  to 
render  the  alkaline  treatment  successful  in  such  cases  a 
particular  form  of  exhibition  should  be  adopted. 

If  a patient  is  suffering  from  chronic  gout  and  is  at 
the  time  exempt  from  active  inflammatory  symptoms,  the 
following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

The  salines  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a day. 

They  should  be  administered  in  a very  dilute  form, 
and  always  on  an  empty  or  nearly  empty  stomach,  and 
■ some  hour  or  more  before  food. 

The  nature  of  the  saline  must  depend  on  the  peculia- 
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rities  of  the  case,  and  it  should  be  changed  from  time  to 
time. 

Small  doses  are  for  many  reasons  preferable  to  large, 
Avhen  their  continued  employment  is  desirable,  as  they 
produce  no  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  act  more 
freely  on  the  secretions,  and  are  not  likely  to  induce 
debility,  a result  occasionally  seen  if  they  are  given  in 
considerable  doses. 

It  is  of  much  importance  that  the  salines  should  be 
dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  liquid,  and  for  this 
purpose  I usually  prescribe  either  plain  or  aerated  water. 
The  water  itself  is  doubtless  a powerful  agent,  and,  if 
judiciously  employed,  of  much  service  as  a remedy;  it  is 
one  perhaps  too  much  neglected  by  physicians  of  the 
present  day. 

If  water  be  given  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  it  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and  quickly  eliminated 
by  the  different  secreting  organs,  whose  functions  are 
thereby  greatly  excited,  and  then,  along  with  the 
augmented  watery  secretion,  matters  which  would  other- 
wise be  retained  are  thrown  out,  and  the  blood  thereby 
rendered  purer.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
increased  excretion  from  any  organ  is  always  attended 
with  an  augmentation  not  only  of  the  watery  portion, 
but  likewise  of  the  solid  matter  of  such  excretion  ; that 
when,  for  example,  diuresis  is  induced  by  any  means, 
more  of  the  peculiar  ingredients  of  the  urine  is  elimin- 
ated at  the  same  time,  and  that  no  such  distinction  exists 
between  different  diuretics  as  has  been  occasionally 
asserted  ; namely,  that  one  class  merely  augments  the 
watery  portion  of  the  urine,  whereas  the  other  increases 
the  organic  and  inorganic  solids  as  well.  We  have  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  water  as  an  active  medicinal  agent  in 
the  fact  that  mineral  waters,  holding  in  solution  varying 
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i amounts  of  saline  matters  and  salts  of  very  different 
(Composition  and  characters,  are  almost  equally  efficacious 
i in  relieving  the  same  disease;  a circumstance  probably 
( depending  in  a great  measure  on  the  powerful  influence 
( of  the  water  itself.  As  the  result  of  numerous  observa- 
Itions  I am  of  opinion  that  the  free  administration  of 
’water  at  proper  periods  of  the  day  diminishes  the  forma- 
itioii  of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
j promotes  its  elimination  by  the  kidneys.  When,  for 
(example,  the  urine  of  any  patient  is  increased  in  quantity 
Ifrom  this  cause,  the  uric  acid  becomes  notably  lessened, 
(certainly  to  a degree  incapable  of  being  explained  by  the 
jfact  of  the  solubility  of  the  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  the 
Igi'eater  difficulty  of  separating  it  in  the  analysis.  This 
'view  accords  with  the  observations  of  Boeker  and  Genth, 
'who  found  a marked  decrease  of  uric  acid  under  the 
(same  circumstances. 

The  reason  why  dilute  saline  solutions  are  more 
(efficacious  when  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  arises  from 
1 their  liabilit}’’  to  produce  dyspepsia  if  otherwise  adminis- 
tered; water  itself  will  often  cause  indigestion  if  taken 
I soon  after  a meal,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  stomach 
■ will  be  further  increased  if  an  alkali  be  dissolved  in  it. 

The  choice  of  the  saline  is  a point  of  some  importance. 

- \ am  inclined  to  regard  almost  all  salines  as  beneficial, 
-but  some  are  certainly  more  adapted  to  particular  cases 
than  others.  When  the  function  of  the  skin  is  imper- 
fectly performed,  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  peculiarly 
indicated,  and  the  phosphate  may  be  employed  with 
; advantage ; it  possesses  also  considerable  solvent  power 
for  urate  of  soda,  and  there  is  much  clinical  evidence  to 
prove  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout.  It  was 
first  introduced  as  a remedy  for  this  disorder  by  Dr. 
Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  and  since  that  period  has  been 
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employed  by  several  physicians  with  success.  For  some  S 
years  I used  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  rather  exten-  ■ 
sively,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  S 
from  its  employment  in  chronic  gout. 

If  there  be  a deficient  secretion  from  the  kidneys,  the  9 
salts  of  potash  are  desirable,  on  account  of  their  diuretic  9 
properties ; added  to  which  they  possess,  as  before  stated,  9 
great  solvent  powers  for  urate  of  soda,  and  I am  fully  9 
convinced  that  this  latter  property  plays  a most  important  9 
part  in  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  drug.  9 

The  phosphates  of  potash  are  not  much  employed,  9 
for  the  salt  which  corresponds  to  the  common  phosphate  9 
of  soda  is  not  one  which  is  pharmaceutically  convenient  9 
to  administer.  I 

The  citrate  of  potash  is  also  a very  valuable  remedy,  ■ 
and  produces  no  disturbance  of  the  stomach ; it  is  agree-  fl 
able  to  the  taste,  useful  when  a direct  antacid  is  not  I 
required,  and  may  be  advantageously  given  in  the  effer-  ■ 
vescing  form.  The  acetate  is  less  pleasant,  but  is  an  ■ 
efficacious  salt  and  more  diuretic  than  the  citrate.  The  9 
tartrate  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  not  desirable,  from  9 
its  liability  to  run  off  by  the  bowels.  9 

The  salts  of  soda  may  also  be  employed  in  some  ca^es  9 
of  gout  instead  of  or  along  with  those  of  potash ; they  are  9 
far  less  diuretic,  have  much  less  solvent  action  on  the  9 
urates,  but  they  influence  the  liver  function ; when  in  9 
gouty  patients  the  action  of  the  liver  is  defective,  I ■ 
frequently  employ  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  mixing  it  1 
sometimes  with  the  citrate  of  potash.  I have  how'ever  an  1 
objection  to  the  long-continued  administration  of  large  j 
doses  of  soda  salts  in  chronic  gout,  as  they  appear  to  me  _ 
to  favour  the  development  of  urate  deposits.* 

* M.  Claude  Bernard  finds  that  the  salts  of  soda  can  ho  injected  into  the 
veins  of  animals,  or  mixed  with  their  food  in  large  quantities  witliout  injury, 
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Having-  frequently  prescribed  saline  remedies  in  the 
iiiaimer  above  described,  I can  speak  most  favourably 
«f  their  value  in  chronic  gout.  I have  repeatedly  given 

Itthem  to  patients  who  had  for  many  years  suffered 
aaunually  from  numerous  severe  attacks  of  the  malady, 
with  the  effect  of  keeping  them  free  from  its  return  for 
whole  twelvemonth,  and  this  exemption  has  been 
;)accompauied  with  a decided  improvement  in  the  general 
Ihealth.  Upon  the  whole,  I have  found  no  treatment 
;so  efficacious  in  many  cases  of  uncomplicated  chronic 
<gout,  and  it  is  one  attended  with  this  great  advantage, 
tthat  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  drugging, 
:as  no  foreign  body  is  introduced  into  the  economy,  but 
imerely  a slight  addition  made  to  the  saline  matters 
nvhich  are  present  in  many  articles  of  food,  which  are 
iin  fact  normal  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  even 
1 necessary  to  its  healthy  constitution. 

In  the  case  of  a gentleman  50  years  of  age,  suffering- 
ffrom  chronic  gout  and  much  crippled  Avith  chalk-stones, 
this  treatment  was  followed  with  such  good  results  that 
[ he  was  able  again  to  enjoy  field  sports,  from  which  he 
had  been  long  debarred ; and  this  improvement  was  in 
no  way  favoured  by  any  very  rigid  adhesion  to  diet  or 


regimen. 


I For  such  treatment  to  prove  successful,  it  is  important 
that  it  should  not  be  indiscriminately  used,  and  the  cases 
t should  be  properly  selected : it  is  inappropriate  for  per- 
sons who  are  either  greatly  advanced  in  years,  or  whose 
kidneys  are  so  injured  and  contracted  that  their  power 
[ of  eliminating  the  watery  portion  of  the  urine  is  much 
impaired;  and  again,  it  cannot  be  advantageously  em- 

but  that  the  Balts  of  potash  cannot  be  so  given  without  producing  injurious  effects. 
M.  Galtmann  asserts  that  potash  enfeebles  and  renders  slower  the  heart  action, 
and  lessens  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord ; effects  not  produced 
by  so<la. 
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ployed  when  the  patient’s  stomach  is  unable  to  bear] 
dilute  saline  solutions ; for  if  a feeling  of  distention  and  ] 
weight,  or  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  are  induced,  the  i 
treatment  will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  , 
sometimes  happens  that  when  a simple  saline  solution 
does  not  sit  easily  on  the  stomach,  it  may  be  made  to  do 
so  by  the  addition  of  some  aromatic  bitter,  and  a weak 
infusion  of  chamomile  or  of  ash-leaves  may  be  substituted 
for  the  water. 

The  salts  of  magnesia  and  lime  may  be  occasionally 
used ; their  ordiuaiy  employment,  in  lieu  of  the  alkaline 
salts,  offers  no  special  advantage,  but  on  the  other  hand 
may  be  attended  with  discomfort ; the  salts  of  magnesia 
being  liable  to  run  off  by  the  bowels,  those  of  lime  to 
cause  constipation.  Instances,  however,  occur  in  which 
the  administration  of  one  or  other  may  for  a while  prove 
serviceable  ; in  such  cases  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
solution  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  lime-water. 

Litlda  Salts  in  the  Treatment  of  Gout. — Lithia  was 
first  discovered  by  Arfwedson  in  1817,  in  the  mineral 
Petalite,  and  was  so  named  from  Xt^etos,  stone-like.  It 
has  been  since  extracted  from  several  other  minerals, 
and  has  been  found  in  many  medicinal  springs,  as  those 
of  Carlsbad,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Marienbad,  Kissengen, 
Ems,  Teplitz,  Bilin,  Kreuznach,  Vichy,  Baden,  &c. 

The  metal  lithium,  of  which  lithia  is  the  oxide,  is  of  a 
beautiful  white  colour,  like  silver,  readily  oxidised  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  of  a specific  gravity  about  half  that 
of  water,  lighter  in  fact  than  any  known  solid  or  liquid. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  possessing  a very  low  com- 
bining proportion,  its  atomic  weight  being  seven  on  the 
hydrogen  scale. 

Lithia,  or  the  oxide  of  lithium,  forms  the  third  fixed 
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jiialkali,  and  occurs  as  a white  crystalline  substance,  having 
;;ia  caustic  taste,  and  an  intense  alkaline  re-action,  similar 
tto  potash  and  soda.  In  some  of  its  characters  lithia 
('closely  approaches  these  alkaline  bases,  in  others  it  more 
rresemhles  magnesia  and  lime.  The  proto-carbonate 
(differs  from  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  being  sparingly 
isoluble  in  water,  requiring  about  100  parts,  but  witli 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  it  is  rendered  more  soluble. 
ILithia,  when  dissolved  in  1000  parts  of  water,  yields  a 
^solution  having  a well  marked  alkaline  reaction. 

As  the  equivalent  of  lithium  is  small,  both  the  alkali 
jand  its  carbonate  possess  great  neutralising  powers,  far 
< exceeding  in  this  respect  the  corresponding  preparations 
<of  the  other  alkaline  bases. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  lithia  is  its 
■power  of  imparting  solubility  to  uric  acid,  the  urate  of 
lithia  being  the  most  soluble  of  the  known  urates.  It  has 
been  found  by  Lipowitz,  that  when  the  mineral  lepidolite 
is  reduced  to  powder  and  boiled  with  uric  acid,  so  great 
is  the  affinitv  of  the  acid  for  this  base,  that  urate  of  lithia 
is  formed,  although  the  alkali  was  previously  combined 
with  silicic  acid. 

I have  found  that  when  carbonate  of  lithia  in  excess 
is  boiled  with  water,  the  addition  of  uric  acid  causes  it 
to  dissolve,  showing  that  the  urate  of  the  base  is  more 
soluble  than  the  carbonate.  The  salt  formed  under  these 
circumstances  is  the  bi-urate  of  lithia,  which  crystallises 
in  long  needles,  and  corresponds  to  the  salt  of  soda 
found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  gouty  subjects. 

Urate  of  lithia  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  any 
other  urate,  but  to  what  extent  has  not  been  accurately 
determined.  Lipowitz,  however,  found  that  one  part 
of  carbonate  of  lithia  in  ninety  parts  of  water  dissolved, 
at  a boiling  temperature,  four  parts  of  uric  acid,  with  the 
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■evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  salt  so  formed,  - 
when  free  from  carbonate,  dissolved  in  sixty  parts  of  ■; 
water. 

Mr.  A.  lire  ascertained  that  a solution  of  one  grain  of 
carbonate  of  lithia  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  when  » 
raised  to  the  temperature  of  90°  Fahr.,  with  uric  acid  « 
gradually  added  in  minute  portions  until  it  ceased  to  9 
dissolve  more,  took  up  2 '3  grains,  a quantity  much  i 
larger  than  that  dissolved  by  either  carbonate  of  soda  or 
carbonate  of  potash.  Binswanger  also  found  that  one  ' 
part  of  carbonate  of  lithia  in  120  parts  of  water,  dissolved 
at  a blood  heat  nearly  four  parts  of  uric  acid. 

To  show  the  power  which  carbonate  of  lithia  possesses 
in  rendering  urate  of  soda  soluble,  I made  the  following 
•experiment : — A metacarpal  bone  was  selected,  having 
the  phalangeal  extremity  completely  infiltrated  with 
gout}'’  deposit ; this  was  placed  in  a small  quantity  of 
cold  water,  and  a few  grains  of  carbonate  of  lithia  added;  . 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  when  the  head  of  the  t 
bone  was  examined,  no  deposit  could  be  seen,  and  the 
cartilage  appeared  to  have  been  restored  to  its  normal 
state. 

Lithia  salts  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  employed 
therapeutically  until  introduced  by  myself  in  the  treat- 
ment of  uric  gravel,  and  chronic  gouty  conditions  of  the 
system.  I\Ir.  A.  lire  had  proposed  the  use  of  the  car- 
bonate as  an  injection  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  calculi ; and  in  a paper  published  in  the 
“ Pharmaceutical  Journal,”  in  1843,  gives  an  account 
of  an  experiment  in  which  he  found  that  a urinary 
calculus,  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  uric  acid  and 
oxalate  of  lime,  when  placed  in  a solution  of  four  grains 
of  carbonate  of  lithia  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and 
steadily  maintained  at  a blood  heat  during  five  consecu- 
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itive  hours,  lost  five  grains  in  weight  The  difficulty  of 
[procuring  the  salt  prevented  j\Ir.  lire  from  pursuing  his 
i inquiries  any  further. 

In  1858  I commenced  the  administration  of  carbo- 
mate  of  lithia  as  an  internal  remedy,  both  in  cases  of 
uiric  acid  diathesis  connected  with  gravel,  and  likewise 
iin  chronic  gout,  and,  from  what  I then  experienced,  was 
imucli  satisfied  with  the  results.  When  given  internally 
iin  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains  dissolved  in  water, 
;and  repeated  two  or  three  times  a day,  it  produces  no 
(direct  physiological  symptom,  but,  when  patients  are 
’voiding  uric  acid  gravel,  it  exerts  a marked  influence, 
• causing  the  deposits  either  to  become  less  or  to  cease 
; altogether.  In  many  instances  in  which  I administered 
dt  to  gouty  subjects,  the  result  was  to  diminish  the 
frequency  of  the  attacks,  and  to  improve,  the  general 
■ condition  of  the  patients.  These  observations  led  me 
to  propose,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  the 
. salts  of  lithia  as  valuable  remedial  agents,  although  I 
was  assured  by  those  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
procure  a single  pound  of  the  carbonate  of  lithia  in 
Europe.  A gi'eat  demand  for  the  salts  of  lithia  soon 
afterwards  sprung  up,  and  the  supply  has  been  adequate 
to  the  demand.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia, 18G4,  both  the  carbonate  and  citrate  of  lithia 
were  introduced  as  therapeutic  agents. 

The  value  of  lithia  salts  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and 
gravel  is  based,  first,  upon  the  gi-eat  neutralizing  power 
of  the  alkali,  arising  from  the  low  equivalent  of  this  metal, 
and  secondly,  upon  its  powerful  solvent  action  upon  uric 
acid;  in  addition  to  which  its  local  influence  is  slight, 
and  its  use  does  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  injurious 
consequences. 
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To  demonstrate  the  superior  power  possessed  by  car-  9 
bonate  of  lithia  over  the  carbonates  of  soda  or  potash, 
in  removing  tiie  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  from  gouty  I 
cartilage,  I performed  the  following  experiment.  Solu-  I 
tions  of  the  salts  of  lithia,  potash,  and  soda,  were  pre-  I 
pared  with  one  grain  of  each  of  the  dried  salts  to  the  1 
fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water;  into  these  were  placed  I 
small  pieces  of  cartilage  completely  infiltrated  with  urate  1 
of  soda,  which  were  allowed  to  remain  for  forty-eight  I 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  cartilage  taken  | 
from  the  lithia  solution  was  found  to  have  been  restored  I 
to  its  natural  condition,  that  from  the  potash  was  much  I 
acted  upon,  but  that  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  I 
influence  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  ap|)eared  unaltered,  1 
If  the  experiments  be  made  with  other  salts  of  these  I 
bases,  as  the  sulphates  or  chlorides,  the  powerful  influence  i 
of  lithia  will  be  at  once  apparent : when,  for  example,  | 
the  sulphate  of  lithia  comes  in  contact  with  the  urate  of  jj 
soda,  decomposition  ensues,  sulphate  of  soda  and  urate  I 
of  lithia  are  formed,  and  any  deposit  in  the  cartilage  is  ; 
thus  rendered  soluble.  ^ 

In  administering  the  salts  of  lithia,  we  should  be 
guided  by  tlie  following  considerations  : 

They  should  bo  given  in  a freely  diluted  state,  either 
dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  plain  water,  or,  which  is  ' 
preferable,  in  aerated  water,  forming  Uthia-watei\  and 
corresponding,  except  in  strength,  with  the  soda  and 
potash  waters  in  general  use.^' 

When  a large  amount  of  an  alkali  is  desirable,  I have 
usually  prescribed  the  carbonate  of  lithia  in  combination 

* In  potash  and  soda  waters  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  10  grains  of  the  bicar- 
bonates arc  contained  in  each  bottle  of  10  fluid  ounces  ; whereas  in  the  officinal 
lithia-watcr  only  6 grains  of  the  proto-car1x)nate  ai-c  present  in  the  same  amount 
of  fluid. 
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Awitli  some  salt  of  potash,  as  the  carbonate  or  citrate, 

1 which  may  be  advantageously  administered  in  the  aerated 
state. 

The  great  bar  to  the  free  use  of  salts  of  lithia  in 
1 medicine  as  yet  has  been  their  expense,  but  in  the  small 
doses  in  which  they  are  usually  required,  this  is  seldom 
;a  serious  objection,  and  it  is  one  which  will  be  gradually 
1 lessened  ; in  ftict,  at  the  present  time,  the  cost  of  the  salts 
i is  not  half  what  it  was  when  they  were  first  introduced. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  salts  of  lithia  have  ac- 
(quired  an  additional  interest,  not  only  to  the  chemist, 
but  also  to  the  therapeutist.  This  interest  has  been  ex- 
• cited  by  the  extensive  use  which  has  been  made  of  them 
)in  medicine,  and  by  the  discoveries  of  Kirchoff  and 
. Bunsen.  I will  give  a short  outline  of  these  latter,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  scientific  physician,  and  relate  the 
: results  of  my  own  experience  since  I first  proposed  the 
salts  of  lithia  as  therapeutic  agents. 

By  the  old  methods  of  analysis  it  was  a matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  detect  the  presence  of  small 
amounts  of  lithia,  but  Bunsen,  by  means  of  the  spectrum 
analysis,  has  shown  that  the  detection  of  even  the  most 
minute  traces  of  the  metal  can  be  easily  accomplished, 
as  lithium  gives  a well  marked  and  characteristic  red 
line,  a pale  yellow  band,  and  a peculiar  blue  line  at 
elevated  temperatures.  It  has  been  shown  that*  lithia, 
instead  of  being,  as  its  name  implies,  a constituent  of 
minerals  only,  is  extensively  diffused  throughout  the 
-vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  it  has  already  been 
detected  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  in  many  mineral 
springs  not  mentioned  above,  in  the  ashes  of  sea-weed, 
and  of  many  iidand  plants,  as  the  vine,  tobacco,  and  in 
the  seeds  of  the  graminese  ; also  in  the  milk,  blood,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  human  subject,  and  of  many  animals. 

B B 
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Litliia  irmst  therefore  now  be  regarded,  not  as  a drii«-^B 

n • O / 

foreign  to  the  economy,  but  as  a normal  constituent  of® 
tlie  body,  and  essential  to  its  well-being.  9 

The  quantities  of  lithia  existing  in  the  above  named  9 
substances  is  small,  but  it  is  asserted  that  in  some  of  the  fl 
Baden-Baden  springs,  the  Fcttquelle  and  Murquelle,  the  I 
amount  is  such  as  to  render  these  waters  not  only  power-  9 
ful  therapeutic  agents,  but  useful  as  sources  from  which  9 
to  procure  the  lithia  salts.  |9 

My  own  experience  of  the  action  and  uses  of  lithia® 
may  be  thus  summed  up.  9 

All  the  salts  of  lithia  appear  to  be  powerful  diuretics,  9 
in  some  patients  increasing  the  flow  of  urine  to  a some- 9 
what  annoying  extent ; and  I have  known  many  instances® 
in  which  a bottle  of  lithia-water,  taken  at  bed-time,  would  9 
cause  the  patient  to  be  disturbed  during  the  night,  9 
whereas  the  same  quantity  of  soda  water  would  produce  9 
no  such  result.  9 

The  carbonate  of  lithia  is,  moreover,  a very  powerful  9 
alkalizing  agent.  In  some  patients  I have  seen  the  9 
urine  become  distinctly  alkaline  from  the  exhibition  of  9 
five  gTains  of  the  carbonate  dissolved  in  aerated  water,  ■ 
and  in  numerous  cases,  I have  known  the  administration  ' 
of  the  same  salts  prevent  the  deposition  of  uric  acid  ^ 
gravel  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  : 

I have  also  ascertained,  from  considerable  experience, 
that  the  proper  administration  of  lithia  has  a considerable 
power  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  gouty  paroxysms. 

In  one  case  a patient  about  60  years  of  age,  subject  to  both 
gout  and  uric  calculi,  by  the  use  of  lithic  salts  continued 
for  seven  years,  not  only  prevented  the  formation  oif 
calculi  but  likewise  the  recurrence  of  any  gouty  attack. 

I have  even  known  patients  who  asserted  that  when 
taking  this  alkali  they  could  indulge  in  wine  with  im- 
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jpiiiiity.  I liave  also  been  informed  tliat  individuals 

iiliave  lost  gouty  concretions  by  tlie  long-continued  use 
jiof  tlie  salts  of  litliia. 

I A case  is  related  (Virchow’s  Archiv  and  Canstatt’s 
1,'Jaliresber.,  18G4)  of  a gouty  woman,  a patient  of  Dr. 
i^Stricker,  who  had  tried  several  courses  of  the  Wiesbaden 
|\waters  without  being  able  to  get  rid  of  deposits  at  the 
|<ends  of  her  fingers,  but  succeeded  in  doing  so  after  fifteen 
lidays  by  taking  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  litliia  and  car- 
dbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  carbonic 
;acid. 

j If  we  consider  the  pathology  of  the  gouty  paroxysm, 
"^.•and  remember  that  in  every  case  a deposition  of  a 
crystalline  substance  takes  place  in  the  tissues  of  the 
■]part  affected  ; and  if  we  call  to  mind  the  great  power  of 
ditliia,  not  only  in  alkalizing  the  blood,  but  likewise  in 
-Tendering  the  uric  acid  soluble  in  that  fluid,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  salts  of  this  alkali 
may  prove  most  powerful  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  and 
likewise  in  other  affections,  the  pathology  of  which  is 
■ closely  connected  with  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the 
system. 

The  citrate  of  litliia  is  now  extensively  employed  in 
medicine,  and  is  a valuable  salt  when  the  presence  of  a 
free  alkali  in  the  stomach  is  undesirable.  It  is  a very 
definite  crystalline  substance,  readily  soluble  hi  water, 
and  devoid  of  any  disagreeable  taste.  It  exerts  no  alka- 
^liiie  power  upon  the  stomach,  but  when  absorbed  into  the 
llblood  is  readily  decomposed  and  appears  in  the  urine  as 
, a carbonate  of  the  base,  and  thus  produces  all  the  remote 
of  ', 'ii  effects  of  the  last-named  salt.  It  stands,  in  fact,  in  the 
t-  same  therapeutic  relation  to  the  carbonate  as  the  corres- 
ponding salts  of  potash. 

I may  mention  that  although  many  of  my  patientj^ 
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have  coritimied  the  use  of  lithia  salts  for  a long  time,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  really  injurious 
effects.  In  two  cases  I have  noticed  a slight  trembling 
of  one  hand  produced  by  their  use  ; in  both  patients  there 
existed  some  kidney  mischief ; and  in  a third  case  slight 
twitching  of  both  arms  occurred  when  the  patient  was 
taking  very  large  doses.  I have  also  heard  of  the  case  of 
a gentleman  who  thought  it  produced  some  not  well 
defined  nervous  symptoms ; the  patient  notwithstanding 
continued  the  medicine,  as  it  gave  relief  to  his  gout.  Dr. 
Charcot  states,  in  his  annotations  to  the  French  edition  of 
this  work,  that  he  has  given  carbonate  of  lithia  to  the 
extent  of  30  and  45  grains  in  the  24  hours  without  the 
production  of  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  In  larger  doses, 
continued  for  some  days,  dyspepsia  was  often  produced. 

I wish  it  particularly  to  be  understood,  that  I do  not 
consider  lithia  will  in  any  way  replace  colchicum  as  a 
remedy  for  gouty  inflammation  ; it  may  prove  a valuable 
adjunct,  but  its  chief  use  is  in  chronic  gouty  cases,  to 
ward  off  attacks  and  remove  the  remnants  of  the  disease ; 
it  is  likewise  valuable  when  administered  as  part  of  the 
prophylactic  treatment.  The  use  of  lithia  as  an  external 
remedy  will  be  spoken  of  further  on. 

Fraxinus  excelsiGr;  oi\  Common  Ash. — Different 
parts  of  the  Fraxinus  excelsior  have  at  various  times 
been  employed  in  medicine  ; the  bark  was  extensively 
used  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers  before  the 
introduction  of  cinchona  into  European  practice  ; it  was 
also  employed  in  scrofulous  and  gouty  affections,  and  as 
a remedy  against  intestinal  worms.  It  is  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Ponget,  that  the  peasants  of  Auvergne 
have  employed  the  leaves  as  a specific  for  gout  for  more 
than  forty  years. 
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]\I.  Larue  relates  that  liis  mother  was  suffering  in 
1840  from  a form  of  disease  designated  by  him  as  rheu- 
matic gout ; slie  had  had  it  for  two  years,  and  it  was 
radually  increasing  in  severity,  accompanied  with  acute 
jpaiu,  much  swelling,  and  great  difficulty  in  moving  the 
sj  oints.  After  trying  numerous  plans  of  treatment  with- 
ji'out  benefit,  she  was  induced,  on  the  recommendation  of 
iher  milliner,  to  drink  freely  an  infusion  of  ash-leaves. 
^'At  the  end  of  a fortnight  she  was  relieved,  and  in  a few 
iiinonths  cured.  M,  Larue  also  states  that  in  many  other 
fcases  he  had  tided  ash-leaves,  and  generally  with  com- 
plete success.  The  mode  in  which  he  gave  the  medicine 
.vas  as  a decoction  of  from  150  to  300  grains  in  about 
ssix  ounces  of  water,  and  this  quantity  was  taken  niglit 
'mnd  morning,  or  every  three  hours,  according  to  the 
jintensity  of  the  symptoms. 

Drs.  Pouget  and  Peyraud  consider  the  leaves  of  the 
£ash  a true  specific  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  as  not  only 
^possessing  powerful  curative  properties,  but  as  being 
'-devoid  of  all  inconvenience  and  danger.  As  the  result  of 
-;a  lengthened  experience,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
tthat  within  four  or  five  days  of  their  employment,  the 
j pains,  redness,  and  swelling  were  generally  diminished, 
i and  often  completely  cured ; and  they  assert  that  if  given 
1 for  eight  or  ten  days  each  month,  the  attacks  can  be 
’ warded  off  almost  indefinitely. 

The  above  statements  were  made  in  1852,  and  the 
value  of  the  leaves  has  been  confirmed  by  a M.  Mouchoii. 

I have  made  some  trials  of  ash-leaves  in  acute  and 
chronic  gout,  employing  them  in  lieu  of  other  remedies, 

: so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  their  true  value,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  my  experience.  A gouty  patient, 

■ about  55  years  of  age,  with  chalky  deposits  on  several 
parts  of  the  body,  was  seized  with  a fresh  attack,  April 
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24tli,  1854 ; on  tlie  27tli  of  the  montli  he  came  under 
my  care,  having  swelling,  heat,  tenderness,  and  pitting  of  ; 
the  left  hand,  and  the  small  joints  of  the  fingers  and  wrist;  ! 
the  left  knee  was  also  inflamed,  and  febrile  symptoms 
were  present.  He  was  ordered  at  once  to  take  five  fluid  ^ 
ounces  of  the  decoction  of  ash-leaves  three  times  a day.  S 
On  the  29th,  having  taken  the  medicine  regularly  for  « 
forty-eight  hours,  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  symp- 
toms ; the  left  elbow  had  become  much  inflamed,  and  « 
the  right  ankle  slightly  so.  Pulse  9G,  hard  and  full ; 3 
much  starting  of  limbs  ; furred  tongue  ; some  soreness  of  9 
left  ear,  which  was  sprinkled  with  nodules  of  chalky  i 
matter  ; no  sleep  ; bowels  open  from  aperient  medicine.  1 

The  medicine  was  then  changed  at  patient’s  own  v 
request,  as  he  stated  that,  from  former  experience,  he  ^ 
was  sure  I could  give  him  something  which  would 
relieve  him.  I ordered  a colchicum  mixture,  and  the 
gouty  symptoms,  within  a few  hours,  were  brought  under 
complete  control. 

The  second  case  resembles  the  first  in  many  particu-  \ 
lars.  A man  aged  38,  who  had  suffered  from  gout  for 
several  years,  and  had  a few  spots  of  urate  of  soda,  on 
the  palmar  surface  of  one  index  finger,  was  next  sub- 
jected to  the  treatment.  The  attack  was  becoming  much 
more  severe,  and  the  day  previous  to  his  admission 
into  the  hospital,  one  elbow  had  been  severely  inflamed, 
in  addition  to  the  joints  previously  affected.  On  the 
27th  of  April  he  was  ordered  the  decoction  of  ash-leaves, 
five  fluid  ounces  three  times  a day,  which  was  taken 
regularly  till  the  2nd  of  May ; it  appeared  to  produce 
some  nausea,  but  the  gouty  symptoms  appeared  as 
before,  and  the  ash-leaves  were  consequently  ordered  to 
be  discontinued,  and  half-drachm  doses  of  colchicum  Avine 
substituted.  After  two  days  the  inflammation  of  the 
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foiiits  had  considerably  subsided,  and  in  a very  short 
[itime  the  man  was  free  from  gout. 

These  cases  gave  me  little  hope  that  ash-leaves  would 
^prove  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  led 
ne  to  doubt  the  statements  which  had  been  made  re- 
Igarding  them  by  Drs.  Pouget  and  Peyraud ; but,  after 
idministering  the  remedy  in  cases  of  chronic  gout,  I 
ffound  reason  to  modify  somewhat  my  views  as  to  their 
eefficiency. 

' I have  always  given  the  ash-leaves  in  combination 
\with  a large  amount  of  fluid,  and  am  inclined  to  think 
Tthat  such  a mode  of  administration  has  a powerful  influ- 
tence,  as  is  the  case  with  different  saline  substances.  I 
I ordinarily  prescribe  them  in  the  following  manner: — 

' An  ounce  of  the  leaves,  as  kept  by  the  herbalist  or 
t druggist,  should  be  boiled  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
i about  two  pints  of  water,  and  the  decoction  taken  in 
divided  doses  during  the  day,  about  an  hour  before 
I : meals  ; its  taste  is  by  no  means  unpalatable,  and  several 
of  my  patients  have  drunk  it  instead  of  toast-and- water  ; 
it,  is  slightly  bitter,  and  appears  to  increase  the  appetite 
and  improve  the  digestive  functions. 

If  the  ash-leaf  tea  does  not  replace  the  other  liquids 
taken  during  the  day,  diuresis  and  diaphoresis  are 
induced;  sometimes  a slight  action  on  the  bowels  is 
excited,  but  ash-leaves  given  in  this  dilute  form  do  not 
pj,  ordinarily  produce  any  decided  purgative  effects. 

In  illustration  of  their  value,  I may  mention  that  I 
once  ordered  them  for  a gouty  subject,  who  had  deposits 
' Upon  the  ears  and  hands,  with  great  stiffness  of  the  joints, 
and  who  had  for  a long  time  suffered  annually  from  five 
or  six  acute  attacks  of  the  disorder.  By  the  aid  of  this 
medicine  he  was  kept  free  from  gout  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  and  able  to  follow  his  usual  occupation. 
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■ He  also  recovered  liis  power  of  walking,  and  could  take 
a considerable  amount  of  exercise, 

111  many  other  cases  I have  known  good  results  to 
ensue,  but  few  patients  have  persevered  sutBciently  long 
with  the  remedy. 

How  ash-leaves  act,  I am  quite  unable  to  say.  Do 
they  produce  more  effect  than  an  equal  bulk  of  some  other 
weak  vegetable  infusions,  such  as  the  infusion  of  chamo- 
mile ? I believe  the  decoction  sits  more  easily  on  the 
stomach  than  water,  and  this  alone  is  a great  desideratum ; 
it  appears  also  to  act  as  a stomachic  tonic. 

Ill  the  urine  of  the  patient  above  alluded  to,  an 
increase  of  the  uric  acid  was  observed,  but  unless  con- 
firmed by  much  further  experience  I should  not  be 
inclined  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact,  as  it  might  have 
arisen  from  other  causes. 


Hot  Water. — I have  seen  several  patients  suffering 
from  chronic  gout  receive  much  advantage  from  taking, 
early  each  morning,  at  least  an  hour  before  breakfast,  a 
tumblerful  of  hot  water,  at  a temperature  which  allows 
of  its  being  sipped  with  comfort.  Now  and  then  this  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  acted  upon,  but  as  a 
rule  it  becomes  absorbed  and  gives  activity  to  the  circu- 
lation, acting  on  the  skin  and  kidneys  ; it  is  also  pretty 
certain  that  the  impression  of  the  hot  water  on  the  ali- 
mentary canal  excites  the  flow  of  bile*  and  pancreatic 
fluid  into  the  duodenum,  and  in  elderly  people  improves 
the  whole  of  the  digestive  process.  At  any  time,  when 
a more  aperient  action  is  required,  a small  amount  of 
Carlsbad  or  other  salts  dissolved  in  the  water  is  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  purpose. 

Cadet  de  Vaux,  from  the  effects  he  had  witnessed 
from  the  drinking  of  the  waters  of  Plombibres,  proposed 
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I to  cure  gout  by  giving  waters  in  closes  of  six  to  eight 
I ounces  each  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  tlie  extent  of  even 
i forty-eight  glasses  each  day. 

Stomachics  and  Tonics. — To  prevent  the  undue  forma- 
tion of  uric  acid  is  equally  as  important  as  to  get  rid 
■ of  it  when  present  in  the  blood,  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  elfect  this,  if  possible,  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
measures.  This  object  is  chiefly  obtained  by  strict 
attention  to  diet  and  regimen ; but  remedies  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  digestive  organs  are  often  of  much 
importance,  as  we  have  seen  that  in  the  human  subject 
an  augmentation  of  uric  acid  is  intimately  associated  with 
some  forms  of  dyspepsia.  When  there  is  evidence  of  a 
congestive  state  of  the  liver,  it  must  be  relieved  by  un- 
loading the  turgid  vessels ; to  eflect  this,  purgatives  are 
useful,  combined  with  small  doses  of  colchicum,  or  with 
minute  quantities  of  blue  pill,  to  produce  a cholagogue 
action ; the  same  can  often  be  efiected  by  giving  taraxa- 
cum freely,  and  keeping  up  its  action  for  a while.  Small 
doses  of  the  neutral  salts  may  be  advantageous,  in  con- 
junction with  the  last  medicine,  and  if  the  patient  be  suf- 
fering from  irritative  dyspepsia,  solution  of  potash  may 
be  given,  combined  with  a little  dilute  prussic  acid. 

If  at  any  time  there  is  much  want  of  tone  in  the 
stomach,  bitters,  and  more  especially  those  which  are 
aromatic,  may  *be  either  added  to  the  other  remedies  or 
administered  by  themselves.  For  this  purpose,  infusions 
of  chamomile,  calumba,  chiretta,  quassia,  or  cascarilla, 
are  indicated,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  small  quan- 
tities of  the  tinctures  of  ginger  or  capsicum,  to  give  in- 
creased stimulus  to  the  digestive  organs  ; such  infusions 
may,  when  advisable,  be  coml)ined  witli  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
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When  treating  of  the  use  of  salines,  we  purposely 
omitted  the  consideration  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  as 
it  is  a salt  Avhich  possesses  scarcely  any  solvent  power 
over  urate  of  soda,  and  is,  therefore,  in  this  respect  very 
inferior  to  the  potash  salt.  Still  there  are  cases  in 
which  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  useful,  as  it  agrees 
with  the  stomachs  of  some  patients  better  than  tlie 
potash  salt,  added  to  which  it  seems  to  influence  the 
secretion  of  the  liver.  I prescribe  it  in  that  form  of 
gout  which  occurs  in  full  habits,  when  the  kidneys  are 
but  little  implicated,  and  when  the  diathesis  is  strongly 
connected  with  derangement  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  depositions  of  urate  of  soda  are 
taking  place  in  and  around  the  structures  of  the  joints, 
I believe  the  free  exhibition  of  salts  of  soda  is  likely  to  add 
to  the  mischief.  In  discussing  the  value  of  the  Vichy 
treatment  this  subject  will  be  again  alluded  to. 

In  connection  with  the  treatment  by  tonics,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  allude  to  a once  celebrated  preparation,  the 
Portland  Powder,  so  named  from  its  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  second  Duke  of  Portland,  who,  on  account 
of  the  service  it  rendered  him,  distributed  its  recipe  for 
general  use.  It  consists  of  equal  parts  of  the  following 
flve  substances: — birth  wort,  gentian,  germander,  ground- 
pine,  and  the  tops  and  leaves  of  the  lesser  centaury. 
The  dose  usually  prescribed  w’as  a drachm,  taken  every 
morning  fasting,  for  three  months ; after  which  it  "was 
reduced  to  three-quarters  of  a drachm,  for  another  three 
months  ; then  to  half  a drachm,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year ; after  this  the  same  dose  every  other  morning  for 
the  next  twelve  months,  by  which  time  it  was  presumed 
a cure  would  be  accomplished. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  mode  of 
combating  the  symptoms  of  chronic  gout  was  by  any 
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means  novel,  for  we  find  that  very  similar  means  were 
adopted  by  the  ancients  ; thus  Aetius,  Galen,  and  others 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing  bitters  nearly  akin  to 
those  composing  the  Portland  powder,  and  Cselius  Aure- 
lianus  even  suspected  they  might  do  mischief.  Sydenham 
likewise  advises  similar  remedies,  and  gives  a long  list 
of  plants  which  may  be  employed,  including  among 
them  angelica,  elecampane,  rue,  chamomile,  and  juniper; 
many  of  them  in  their  nature  not  unlike  those  above 
enumerated. 

Heberden  remarks  tliat  this  powder  rose  into  favour 
too  fast  and  too  high  to  keep  its  place,  but  he  thought 
that  it  had  sunk  into  a state  of  discredit  and  neglect  as 
much  below  its  real  merit  as  the  first  praises  were  above 
it.  He  was  inclined  to  attribute  this  neglect  partly  to 
the  largeness  of  its  dose,  which  although  almost  too 
much  for  any  body,  was  indiscriminately  given  to  all, 
and,  partly,  to  its  having  all  the  natural  ill-effects  of  the 
gout  attributed  to  it,  particularly  paralysis  and  apoplexy, 
symptoms  probably  due  to  the  disease  itself.  Heberden 
states  that  during  the  great  vogue  of  this  medicine,  fits 
of  gout  were  so  frequently  lessened  or  found  to  miss 
their  usual  time  of  return,  that  few  could  have  any  doubt 
— he  himself  had  none — of  the  powder  having  produced 
these  effects ; while  its  having  any  share  in  the  mischief 
imputed  to  it  is  devoid  of  certain  proof,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
of  much  probability ; he  further  remarks,  “ Nor  indeed 
was  its  disgrace  owing  to  its  doing  too  little,  but  to  its 
doing  too  much.  The  dread  of  being  cured  of  the  gout 
was,  and  is  still,  much  greater  than  the  dread  of  having 
it ; and  the  world  seems  agi*eed  patiently  to  submit  to 
this  tyrant,  lest  a worse  should  come  in  its  room.” 
Heberden  considered  that  not  less  than  fifteen  grains 
should  be  given  twice  a-day,  in  peppermint-water,  and 
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tliat  few  would  bear  more  than  a two-scruple  dose  for  a 
continuance,  | 

The  use  of  the  Portland  powder  has  been  thought  [^1 
by  some  physicians  to  lead  to  much  mischief ; Cullen  § 
states  that  in  every  instance  in  which  he  had  known  1 
it  to  be  administered  for  the  prescribed  length  of  I 
time,  the  persons  who  had  taken  it  were  afterwards  free 
from  inflammation  of  the  joints,  but  were  affected  with  9 
many  symptoms  of  the  atonic  form  of  gout,  and  all,  m 
soon  after  finishing  their  course  of  the  medicine,  were  9 
attacked  with  apoplexy,  asthma,  or  dropsy,  which  proved  9 
fatal. 

Dr.  Cadogan  likewise  severely  censured  the  use  of  the  9 
Portland  powder,  remarking  that  between  fifty  and  sixty  9 
people  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted,  and  who  had  9 
been  apparently  cured  by  it,  in  less  than  six  years  had  9 
all  died ; but  Dr,  Mason  Good,  in  commenting  upon  the  9 
opinion  that  bitters  are  mischievous  for  gouty  subjects,  9 
makes  the  following  very  judicious  remark : “ As  Dr.  9 
Cullen  gives  us  no  account  of  any  mischief  which  has  9 
followed  the  use  of  bitter  tonics  in  constitutions  marked  9 
by  general  debility  and  atonic  gout,  the  evils  he  has  9 
described  seem  on  his  own  evidence  to  be  limited  to  9 
those  whom  we  have  already  cautioned  against  the  9 
employment  of  such  a course.  No  proper  classification  9 
or  line  of  distinction  seems  to  have  been  drawn  or  ad-  9 
hered  to,  which  would  probably  have  presented  us  with  9 
very  different  results  if  it  had  been,  and  have  superseded  9 
the  clashing  and  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  atonic  9 
effects  uniformly  produced  by  a continuance  of  tonic  9 
medicines.”  I 

I cannot  conceive  that  the  exhibition  of  aromatic  ■ 
bitters  in  properly  selected  cases  can  lead  to  the  evil  a 
consequences  alluded  to  by  Cullen  and  Cadogan,  but  at  M 
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tlie  same  time  I tliliik  tliat  caution  should  bo  used  in 
administering  them.] 

The  more  potent  tonics — those  wliich  act  on  the 
nervous  system,  especially  the  preparations  of  hark — 
liavc  had  their  advocates  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
gout.  Bark  has  been  extravagantly  lauded  by  some  as 
a curative  agent,  but  others  have  altogether  condemned 
its  employment. 

In  relation  to  the  action  of  bark  and  quinine,  there  is 
a point  of  considerable  interest,  in  the  fact  that  quinine 
has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Ranke,  of  IMunich,  to  diminish 
the  secretion  of  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys ; if  this  be  the 
case,  it  must  depend  either  upon  its  lessening  the  forma- 
tion of  this  acid  in  the  system,  or  checking  its  excretion  ; 
if  the  latter  be  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  quinine 
and  bark  injurious  in  gouty  cases,  but  if  the  former  be 
the  explanation,  these  drugs  should  prove  of  essential 
service.  I have  repeated  Dr.  Ranke’s  observations,  but 
my  results  were  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  those 
obtained  by  him.  There  was,  however,  some  difference 
in  the  mode  of  administering  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ; he 
gave  only  one  large  dose,  about  fifteen  grains ; I ad- 
ministered the  salt  in  divided  doses. 

In  one  patient,  a young  man,  recovering  from  a slight 
attack  of  colic,  the  amounts  of  uric  acid  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys  under  the  full  diet  of  the  hospital  and  with- 
out medicine,  during  four  days,  were  5 ‘04  grains,  7 ‘44 
grains,  G'8G  grains,  and  9 ‘22  grains.  Three  seven-grain 
doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  were  then  administered,  and 
only  4T0  grains  of  uric  acid  were  eliminated  on  tliat 
day ; and  on  the  following  four  days  7‘G8  grains,  7'70 
grains,  G’53  grains,  and  G‘50  grains  were  secreted.  For 
the  next  two  days,  six  grains  of  the  quinine  salt  were 
given  three  times  each  day,  and  the  amounts  of  uric 
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acid  were  8 ‘04  grains  and  5‘24  grains,  and  for  the 
following  three  days,  5 '85  grains,  G'84  grains,  and  6 '20 
grains.  It  was  only,  then,  on  the  first  day,  that  any 
sensible  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  uric  acid  occurred; 
if  the  average  quantity  passed  with  and  without  the 
quinine  he  estimated,  the  figures  will  not  he  found  to 
differ  widely  from  each  other. 

In  another  case,  a patient  without  medicine  was  pass- 
ing G'03  grains  and  5‘23  grains  of  uric  acid  on  two  con-: 
secutive  days.  When  taking  18  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  divided  doses  during  three  days,  he  threw  out 
5'58  grains,  5'7G  grains,  and  4'76  grains,  and  the  next 


two 


without  the  drug. 


5 ’59  grains,  and  G'GO  of 


days 

uric  acid.  The  average  without  medicine  being  5'80 
grains,  and  when  quinine  was  taken,  5'37  grains. 

Dr.  Ranke’s  skill  as  a physiologist  is  so  well  established, 
and  his  experiments  so  decisive,  that  I should  not  wisii 
for  a moment  to  cast  a doubt  upon  their  accuracy,  but 
would  rather  wait  the  result  of  further  observation  before 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  I cannot,  however,  b 
help  thinking  that  the  decrease  •which  occurs  on  the^ 
administration  of  the  medicine  is  due  rather  to  a sudden  | 
impression  upon  the  nervous  system  causing  the  quinine  ^ 
to  influence  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  than  to  any  defi-  *. 
cient  formation  of  this  principle. 

I have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  quinine  rubbed 
up  either  with  the  bicarbonate  or  citrate  of  potash,  in 
cases  both  of  acute  and  chronic  gout,  and  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  results  obtained  from  the 
combination  have  been  most  successful : if  febrile  disturb- 
ance is  present,  it  usually  diminishes  the  tem])erature  of 
the  body,  and  it  not  unfrequently  checks  the  disposition 
of  the  disease  to  linger  about  and  shift  from  joint  to  joint. 
The  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  may  vary  from  2^  to 
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’}')  grains,  and  it  can  be  suspended  by  the  use  of  tlie 
compound  tragacantli  powder.  When  necessary  a little 
lolcbicum  or  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  added  to  the 
j]uinine  draught. 


x: 


The  last  tonics  we  shall  refer  to  are  the  ferruginous 
salts. 

These  preparations  when  indiscriminately  given  to 
gouty  subjects  are  apt  to  excite  paroxysms  of  their 
||llisorder,  and  are  for  the  most  part  contra-indicated ; but 
cases  occasionally  present  themselves,  accompanied  with 
want  of  tone  and  an  anmmic  state  of  habit,  in  which 
their  careful  exhibition  is  attended  with  advantage. 
WVhen  iron  is  needed,  those  preparations  should  be 
selected  which  produce  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
the  stomach,  Cullen  preferred  the  rust  or  oxide  ; those 
i'.Avhich  I have  found  most  beneficial  are  reduced  iron,  and 
itthe  carbonate  of  iron  dissolved  in  water  by  an  excess  of 
(L'carbonic  acid.  The  citrate  of  iron,  combined  with  some 
^saline,  is  likewise  useful.  Mineral  waters  of  the  ferru- 
ginous class,  as  those  of  Schwalbach,  Spa,  Pyrmont  and 
>St.  Moritz,  may  also  be  beneficially  employed,  as  the 
'.large  amount  of  water  tends  to  keep  the  secretions  free, 
lit  is  important  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  bowels  and  liver  during  the  exhibition  of 
i iron  preparations. 

I have  met  with  a few  cases  of  very  atonic  gout  in 
-.subjects  whose  vital  powers  were  greatly  depressed,  in 
which  much  benefit  has  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  the 
-sulphate  of  iron,  in  from  1 to  3 grain  doses,  dissolved 
in  water  and  kept  in  solution  with  a small  quantity  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  iron  has.  given  tone  both  to 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and  has  enabled  the 
; patient  to  throw  off  the  attack.  As  a rule  such  treat- 
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inent  sliould  not  lie  persevered  in  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Treatment  of  Gout  tchen  accompanied  with  Alhimi- 
nuria. — AVe  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  a small  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of 
patients  suffering  from  gout,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
^vork,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  treat- 
ment, as  we  are  often  enabled,  from  attending  to  the 
state  of  the  kidneys,  not  only  to  afford  great  relief,  but 
sometimes  to  render  a disease  tractable  which  would  other- 
wise prove  unmanageable.  Counter-irritation  to  the  loins 
is  a remedial  measure  I frequently  have  recourse  to  in 
such  cases : for  this  purpose  I commonly  advise  either 
the  application  of  mustard  poultices  across  the  loins,  or  a 
stimulating  liniment  sprinkled  on  impermeable  cloth. 
Now  and  then  I prescribe  a hydragogue  composed  of 
bitartrate  of  potash  and  jalap,  which  relieves  the  con- 
gested state  of  the  kidneys  by  causing  a copious  flow  of 
fluids  from  the  canal.  It  is  also  important  in  these  cases 
to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  skin  by  vapour  or  hot  air 
baths. 

I have  records  of  many  cases  in  which  this  treatment 
has  proved  most  valuable,  but  will  select  only  one  for  . 
illustration. 

.July,  1801. — The  patient  is  a man  aged  32  years,  a 
master  plumber  and  i)ainter ; he  inherits  gout  from  his 
father,  and  has  two  brothers  suffering  from  the  same 
disease,  all  of  them  painters  by  trade. 

Some  years  since  he  suffered  from  three  or  four  attacks 
of  lead  colic. 

About  six  years  since  he  first  experienced  gout  in  one  - 
knee,  soon  afterwards  a second  fit  in  both  ankles  and  one  | 
knee  ; the  attacks  have  latterly  become  so  frequent  that  j 
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i he  lias  scarcely  had  a month’s  interval.  One  peculiarity 
of  this  case  consists  in  the  fact  of  the  great  toe  never 

I having  been  implicated  ; and  another  feature  is  the 
; readiness  with  which  the  })atient  was  affected  by  mercury. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  upper  extremities 
have  been  affected,  and  although  there  is  no  marked 
'Stiffening  or  distortion  of  any  joint,  still  there  are  deposits 
• of  urate  of  soda  in  the  helix  of  each  ear. 

The  urine  is  copious,  clear,  sjiecific  gravity  1013,  and 
• contains  a notable  quantity  of  albumen. 

This  patient  was  ordered  to  apply  mustard  poultices 
' over  the  loins  on  alternate  nights,  or  as  frequently  as  he 
could  bear  them ; he  had  likewise  a saline  prescribed, 
and  the  result  of  this  very  simple  treatment  was  that  iqi 
to  the  present  time,  June,  1862,  he  has  remained  free 
from  any  attack ; this  freedom  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
' change  of  diet,  for  the  patient  had  for  a long  time  given 
up  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  shape.  I have  no  hesitation 
• in  ascribing  the  great  improvement  to  the  influence  of 
the  counter-irritation  upon  the  kidneys. 

I have  seen  the  use  of  the  vapour  and  hot-air  bath  in 
some  cases  of  gout  give  extreme  relief  when  the  disease 
was  accompanied  with  slight  albuminuria. 

^ In  connection  Avith  this  subject  T may  mention  the 
j someAvhat  curious  fact,  that,  in  certain  cases,  gin  which 
I usually  has  little  influence  in  exciting  gouty  paroxysms, 

I will  occasionally  do  so  Avhen  there  is  much  renal  compli- 
’ cation  ; this  probably  depends  on  the  juniper  oil  or  tur- 
^ pontine  contained  in  the  gin,  which  causes  irritation  of  the 
■ kidneys  and  increases  the  congestion  of  those  organs. 

Local  Treatment  in  chronic  Gout. — AVe  have  already 
shown  that  chronic  gout  is  not  unfrequently  attended 
with  much  local  mischief,  aud  to  such  an  extent  does  this 
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sometimes  proceed,  that  life  may  he  rendered  completely 
miserable.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor 
Galba,  his  hands  and  feet  were  so  mnch  distorted  that  he 
conld  neither  wear  a shoe,  nor  even  hold  a small  book ; 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “ When  I stand  in  need 
of  eating  I have  no  hands  ; when  walking  is  necessary  I 
have  no  feet ; but  when  I am  to  be  tormented,  then  feet 
and  hands  are  all  ready.” 

It  has  long  been  a prevalent  opinion,  not  only  among 
physicians,  but  the  public  also,  that  when  clialky  deposits 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  when  a case  is  sucli 
as  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  chalky  gout,  no  cure 
can  be  expected.  Hippocrates  and  Aretaeus  entertained 
this  view,  and  Ovid  has  recorded  the  same  in  his  epistle 
from  Pontus,  in  which  he  says, — 

Tollevc  noclosani  ncscit  mediciua  poclagram. 

And  in  proof  that  even  at  no  very  distant  period  the 
same  opinion  was  held,  we  find  Horace  Walpole,  himself 
a sufferer,  saying  in  one  of  his  letters  : “ I have  so  good 
an  opinion  of  the  gout,  that  when  I am  told  of  an  in- 
fallible cure,  I laugh  the  proposal  to  scorn,  and  declare  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  cured.  I am  serious;  and  though  I do 
not  believe  there  is  any  cure  for  that  distemper,  I should 
say  the  same  if  there  were  one,  and  for  this  reason ; 
I believe  the  gout  a remedy,  not  a disease,  and  being  so, 
no  wonder  there  is  no  medicine  for  it — nor  do  I desire  to 
be  cured  of  a remedy.” 

Treatment  of  the  anJema  iclien  j^ersistent. — One  of  the 
more  common  and  slighter  sequelae  of  gout,  if  the  inflam- 
mation has  lingered  for  any  length  of  time,  is  an  mdema- 
tous  state  of  the  limb,  and  this  is  more  especially  seen  in 
the  lower  extremities,  and  probably  proceeds  from  the 
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vessels  having  been  weakened;  occasionally,  however, 
this  condition  is  either  dependent  on  or  at  least  increased 
by  some  defect  in  the  secreting  power  of  the  kidneys. 

The  oedema,  if  dependent  on  local  debility,  is  best 
remedied  by  the  nse  of  elastic  stockings,  combined  with 
gentle  friction  with  some  slightly  stimulating  application, 
as  camphorated  oil ; at  the  same  time  the  limb  should  be 
elevated  as  much  as  possible  on  a foot-rest,  to  facilitate 
the  free  return  of  blood  by  the  veins.  If  the  kidneys  be 
in  fault,  a condition  generally  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  a trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  other  remedies  may 
be  required,  and  the  vapour  or  hot-air  bath,  saline 
diaphoretics,  with  gentle  counter-irritation  to  the  lumbar 
region,  are  of  great  service.  For  several  years  Hume 
adopted  a plan  of  treatment  of  this  form  of  oedema, 
when  not  connected  with  renal  disease,  which  has 
proved  most  successful ; it  is  as  follows  : — Each  morning, 
before  dressing,  the  feet  and  ankles  are  douched  Tor 
about  three  or  four  minutes  with  hot  water  of  as  high  a 
temperature  as  the  hands  can  bear ; this  is  poured  from 
a water-can  held  up  as  high  as  convenient ; immediately 
afterwards  the  parts  arc  bathed  with  a cold  strong  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  a sponge,  soaked  in  this  fluid, 
being  repeatedly  dabbed  upon  them.  The  hot  douche 
reddens  the  skin  and  gives  activity  to  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  parts,  the  subsequent  sponging  with  cold 
salt  water  braces  up  the  vessels  in  a remarkable  degree. 
When  the  douche  is  not  practicable,  I substitute  for  it 
simple  immersion  of  the  feet  and  ankles  in  the  hot  water 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  then  have  the  cold  salt 
sponging  as  before.  The  knees  can,  if  necessary,  be- 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  as  likewise  the  hands. 

Treatment  of  chalk  stones  and  stiff  joints. — As  the- 
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physician  is  often  consulted  by  patients  suffering  from 
the  consequences  of  chronic  gout,  including  not  only 
chalk  stones  and  abscesses,  but  also  stiffness  of  the  , 
joints,  I will  try  to  explain  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
these  forms  of  local  mischief.  Sydenham  was  of  opinion 
that,  under  the  influence  of  daily  and  long-continued  ^ 
bodily  exercise,  not  only  were  tophi  prevented  from 
forming,  but  even  indurated  tumours  of  considerable 
standing  occasionally  disappeared  ; at  the  same  time  he  i 
remarks  that  this  only  ensued  in  cases  where  tlie  chalky 
tumours  had  not  converted  the  skin  into  a substance  like 
themselves. 

Boerhaave  has  an  aphorism  to  the  effect  that  good  may 
be  done  by  proper  treatment,  even  in  the  tophaceous 
variety  of  gout ; and  others  have  entertained  still  more 
sanguine  expectations  from  remedies. 

False  ideas  of  the  composition  of  gouty  concretions  led 
at  one  time  to  the  use  of  acid  lotions,  and  a mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  oil  of  turpentine  was  occasionally 
employed. 

Alkaline  remedies,  however,  gained  most  favour,  not- 
withstanding that  an  explanation  of  their  value  was  not 
reconcileable  with  the  idea  of  chalk-stones  being  of  the 
same  composition  as  bone  earth,  and  we  find  Aetius 
making  use  of  a compound  of  quicklime  and  nitre  (probably 
an  alkaline  carbonate)  mixed  with  lard.  Trallianus  also 
employed  a similar  compound,  .and  Van  Swieten  made  a 
composition  by  heating  together  crude  tartar  and  quick- 
lime, a solution  of  which  in  water  he  applied  to  the  gouty 
tumours,  and  asserted  that  it  was  followed  by  remarkably 
good  effects,  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
by  the  total  dispersion  of  the  swelling. 

Scudamore,  from  considering  the  easy  solubility  of  uriq 
acid  in  a solution  of  potash,  was  led  to  the  employment 
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of’  the  latter  as  an  external  application,  and  remarks 
that,  in  three  instances  of  recent  deposit,  it  was  so 
successful  that  the  concretions  which  had  been  visible 
under  the  skin  were  gradually  removed ; he  ordered  the 
solution  of  potash  to  be  mixed  Avith  at  least  an  equal 
quantity  of  recently-prepared  almond  milk,  and  rubbed 
on  the  part  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

When  chalk-stones  were  of  long  standing,  he  con- 
sidered that,  although  much  less  could  be  accomplished, 
still  the  case  should  not  be  abandoned,  and  he  thought 
that  even  then  the  alkaline  liniment  might  diminish  the 
size  of  the  tumours  and  increase  the  mobility  of  the 
joints. 

If  stiffness  of  any  joint  be  left  as  the  result  of  a gouty 
fit — and  we  have  seen  that  even  partial  anchylosis  may 
be  caused  by  a single  attack — then  recourse  must  be  had 
to  local  treatment,  consisting  in  the  use  of  friction  and 
passive  movement,  but  short  of  inducing  tenderness  of 
the  joint.  The  friction  may  be  effected  with  some  simple 
lubricating  embrocation,  made  more  or  less  irritating  by 
means  of  ammonia  or  an  essential  oil;  occasionally,  under 
these  circumstances,  small  blisters  are  productive  of 
much  advantage. 

In  using  mechanical  a})pliances  for  joints  stiffened  by 
gout,  the  cause  of  such  rigidity  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  for  injury  may  be  induced  by  a too  harsh  mode  of 
procedure ; gentle  means,  continued  over  a lengthened 
period,  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  success.  In 
such  cases  the  use  of  mineral  baths,  as  those  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Aix-les-Bains,  Wiesbaden,  Teplitz,  and  Buxton, 
is  often  of  considerable  benefit,  and  douche  baths  and 
shampooing  are  specially  indicated. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stiffness  and  tender- 
ness of  the  joints  is  generally  dependent  on  two  combined 
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causes,  partly  on  the  formation  of  deposits  of  urate  of  i 
soda  in  tlie  ligaments,  and  partly  on  a chronic  form  of 
inflammation  closely  resembling  ordinary  inflammation,  ; 
which  is  kept  up-  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  matter ; 
the  latter  condition  is  capable  of  relief  by  the  aid  of 
counter-irritants  and  friction,  combined  with  the  internal 
use  of  iodide  of  potassium  ; the  former  is  difficult  to 
remove,  but  the  long-continued  use  of  some  solution  has, 
as  we  shall  show,  considerable  power  in  effecting  this 
object,  especially  if  aided  by  the  employment  of  properly 
selected  internal  remedies. 

When  chalk-stones  appear  on  the  surface  the  question  1 
of  the  possibility  of  their  removal  by  treatment  is  often  ^ 
]uooted,  and  the  following  is  a summaiy  of  what  may  be  V 
done  in  such  cases. 

When  the  ears  of  gouty  patients,  exhibiting  the  pearl- 
like nodules  upon  the  helix  or  antihelix,  are  watched,  it 
will  frequently  be  found  that  in  the  course  of  a few 
months  a considerable  change  takes  place,  arising  from 
the  falling  off  of  old  and  the  formation  of  new  deposits, 
and  this  change  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  unintentional 
picking  or  rubbing  of  the  ears.  These  concretions,,  it 
will  be  remembered,  are  produced  by  a liquid  exudation 
into  the  fibro-cartilage,  which  afterwards  hardens,  and,  | 
the  integument  covering  the  cartilage  being  thin,  is  easily 
penetrated,  the  nodule  detached,  and  a natural  cure  thus 
effected.  The  car,  for  example,  represented  in  Plate  L, 
lig.  1,  b,  had  undergone  many  changes  during  the  time  the 
patient  was  under  my  own  observation.  If  it  be  desirable 
on  account  of  the  size  of  any  such  deposit  to  remove  it 
speedily  from  the  ear,  this  can  be  accomplished,  if  it  be 
semifluid,  by  puncturing  with  a lancet,  and  squeezing  out 
the  crystalline  matter  by  the  aid  of  slight  pressure;  if  the 
concretion  is  older,  it  can  be  detached  in  little  hardened 
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masses  consisting  of  aggregated  crystals.  On  account  of 
the  little  susceptibility  of  the  car  to  take  on  inflammatory 
action,  such  treatment  is  not  followed  by  any  injurious 
consequences.  Now  and  then  small  tophi  may  be 
separated  in  the  same  manner  from  other  parts,  but  in 
doing  this  we  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  if  they  possess 
a deep  origin,  as  this  circumstance  greatly  influences  the 
facility  of  the  after-healing. 

When  concretions  are  formed  around  joints,  and  project 
so  as  to  be  of  much  inconvenience,  producing  tumours  more 
or  less  resembling  those  delineated  in  fig.  2,  and  fig.  3,  It 
may  occasionally  be  prudent  to  jumcture  them  with  the 
lancet,  taking  care  to  make  small  incisions,  and  not  to 
use  much  subsequent  pressure  in  removing  the  creamy 
matter.  8uch  incisions  will  often  heal  by  the  first  inten- 
tion ; if  not,  the  part  may  be  kept  moist  with  water- 
dressing or  a bread  poultice,  and  then  after  a short  time 
allowed  to  heal. 

Oceasionall}^  when  incisions  have  been  made,  and  mure 
frequently  when  the  tumours  have  burst  of  themselves^ 
the  sores  become  trouldesome,  and  remain  open  for  a 
long  time.  This  obstinacy  arises  from  the  deposit  being 
deep-seated,  and  from  its  continuing  to  approach  the 
surface  in  order  to  be  discharged ; besides  this,  when  air 
has  been  once  admitted,  the  formation  of  pus  generally 
ensues,  which  adds  to  the'  difficulty  of  healing.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  or 
of  some  one  of  the  resinous  ointments  is  of  use  to  resto>-e 
healthy  action. 

Mr.  J allies  Moore,  in  his  communication  to  the  Medicu- 
Chirurgical  Society,  recommends  that,  when  a severe  lit 
of  gout  attacks  a part  in  which  there  is  an  accumulation 
_ of  chalky  matter,  a warm  poultice  should  be  ajiplied  and 
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if  there  be  any  threatening  of  gangrene,  whicli  I may 
observe  very  seldom  happens,  he  advises  stimulants  and 
opium  to  be  administered.  If  the  cutis  over  a deposit 
opens,  but  leaves  the  chalky  matter  confined  by  the 
cuticle,  he  thinks  that  a puncture  should  immediately  be 
made,  but  that  it  is  imprudent  to  touch  the  skin  itself 
with  the  lancet,  or  even  to  make  a large  opening  into  the 
cuticle.  He  is  also  opposed  to  the  use  of  much  pressure 
for  the  purpose  of  squeezing  out  the  gouty  matter,  and 
says  that  even  a small  puncture  will  joermit  a portion  of 
the  fluid  to  escape,  and  that  more  will  run  out  into  the 
})Oultice,  and  thus  the  tumour  is  removed,  and  the  symp- 
toms commonly  improve.  When  the  inflammation  has 
subsided,  stronger  means  are  allowable : some  portion  of 
tlie  cuticle  may  be  removed  to  facilitate  the  discharge,  and 
gentle  pressure  may  be  also  employed.  If  an  ulcer  has 
much  chalky  substance  at  the  bottom,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  get  rid  of  this  by  the  knife,  as  it  may  cause 
gout,  or  set  up  inflammation,  and,  as  the  deposited  matter 
is  in  separate  cells,  an  incision  would  remove  but  little  of 
it.  Caustic,  employed  with  caution,  answers  better,  for, 
by  destroying  the  cellular  membrane  that  confines  the 
urate  of  soda,  it  often  enables  it  to  escape.  j\Iild 
dressings  only  should  be  applied,  as  all  stimulants  are 
hurtful.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  prevent 
disappointment,  that  these  ulcers  are  often  of  long  dura- 
tion ; this  can  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  not  unfrequently  the  deposit  of  urate  of  soda 
extends  from  the  surface  down  to  the  joint  itself,  a fact 
readily  seen  on  reference  to  the  drawings  in  Plate  III., 
figs.  1 and  2. 

Within  the  last  twelve  years  I have  been  led  to  the 
employment  of  lithia  as  an  external  agent.  At  first  I used 
a weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  thought  some 
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I benefit  Avas  often  obtained  from  the  application ; 1 have 
i hoAA^ever  seen  much  more  decided  results  from  the  use  of  a 
r solution  of  lithia.  In  one  of  my  earlier  trials  the  solution 
’ was  applied  to  the  end  of  the  index  linger  of  a gentleman 
! upon  Avhich  there  AA^as  a concretion  about  the  size  of  a pea, 

■ Avhich  prevented  the  glove  from  fitting  at  all  properly. 

' The  solution  contained  five  grains  of  carbonate  of 
) lithia  dissolved  in  a fluid  ounce  of  rose-Avater ; a piece  of 
^ lint  Avas  soaked  in  it,  and  Avound  round  the  end  of  the 
Anger,  this  Avas  covered  Avith  a shield  of  thin  gutta-percha. 
After  a Aveek  or  ten  days,  the  little  concretion,  Avhich 
Avas  originally  hard,  became  pasty  in  consistence  ; then 
more  soft,  and  Avithin  the  month  it  Avas  almost  entirely 
absorbed,  and  at  last  it  disappeared. 

; I afterAvards  tried  to  cause  the  absorption  of  larger 
tumours  ; in  one  case  a concretion  on  the  great  toe  of  a 
patient  in  the  Hospital,  of  the  size  of  a small  egg  Avas  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment,  and  the  result  was  that  in 
the  course  of  six  Aveeks  it  Avas  reduced  to  half  the  size, 
t jln  many  other  instances  patients  liave  assured  me  that 
■ ' a similar  treatment  has  caused  the  deposits  to  disappear. 

I have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  same 
lotion  to  the  phalangeal  joints  of  fingers  which  have  be- 
come stiffened  by  an  attack  of  gout,  and  the  good  effects 
have  generally  been  most  marked,  the  joint  becoming  re- 
duced in  size  and  capable  of  being  flexed  and  extended  ; 
of  course  the  sooner  such  treatment  is  adopted  after  the 
stiffening  has  occurred,  the  more  effectual  it  usually  is. 
Kow  and  then  1 add  to  the  solution  the  same  quantity 
of  iodide  of  potassium  as  of  carbonate  of  lithia,  Avitli 
the  vieAv  of  removing  the  ordinary  thickening  of  the 
tissues  Avhich  so  frequently  arises  from  inflammation. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  the  local  treatment  of 
gouty  chalk-stones,  I may  add,  that  it  is  a judicious  rule 
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to  interfere  Avitli  them  as  little  as  possible  by  surgical 
means,  as  small  advantage  can  be  obtained,  and  groat 
mischief  may  be  produced  ; in  illustration  of  which  1 may 
mention  that  I was  once  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of 
removing  a chalk-stone  of  considerable  size  from  the  back 
of  the  hand  of  a gouty  patient ; I found  that  the  deposit 
evidently  extended  deep  into  the  tendinous  structures, 
and  strongly  advised  that  no  operation  should  be  per- 
formed ; however,  the  wish  of  the  patient  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  its  removal,  and  after  a time  it  was  taken 
away  by  the  knife.  The  result  was  fatal,  for  gangrenous 
erysipelas  set  in,  and  in  a few  days  carried  off  the 
patient. 

Diet  and  Regimen  in  chronic  Gout. — Of  the  import- 
ance of  a regulated  diet  and  attention  to  regimen  in  the 
eure  of  chronic  gout,  in  order  to  prevent  the  returns  of  the 
disorder,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  all  experience 
and  authority  are  in  its  favour.  Galen  affirmed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cure  those  wdio  over-indulge  themselves  in 
eating  or  drinking,  as  by  their  intemperate  way  of  life 
they  are  constantly  adding  to  their  disease,  and  Sydenham 
Avisely  said,  that  however  valuable  remedies  were ' in 
chronic  gout,  they  were  insufficient  single-handed,  and 
need  be  accompanied  Avith  great  care  in  diet;  in  alluding 
more  particularly  to  his  own  case,  he  remarked  that 
moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  must  be  strictly  at- 
tended to,  in  order  that  the  stomach  may  receive  no  more 
food  than  it  can  easily  digest,  and  no  fresh  fuel  be  there- 
by added  to  the  ‘ disease.  Sydenham  at  the  same  time 
considered  that  the  opposite  extreme  Avas  equally  injuri- 
ous, as  he  had  experienced  in  his  OAvn  person ; for 
abstinence,  says  he,  Aveakens  the  parts,  by  Avithholding 
from  them  their  due  proportion  of  that  aliment  Avhich  is 
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5 necesscary  for  supporting  their  vigour  and  strcngtli. 

1 Cullen,  although  doubting  the  power  of  inedicines, 
t thought  that  much  might  bo  done  by  proper  attention 
i to  regimen,  feeling  fully  persuaded  that  any  man  who 
commenced  in  early  life  a constant  habit  of  bodily  labour 
; and  abstinence  from  animal  food,  would  be  preserved 
from  gout,  even  if  he  iidierited  it. 

,,  In  chronic  gout  the  rigid  diet,  so  necessary  in  the 
Vacute  paroxysms,  must  be  replaced  by  one  capable  of 
supporting  the  strength  of  the  patient ; but  as  all  nutri- 
1 inent  which  exceeds  this  is  productive  of  injury,  there  is 
^Jino  little  difficulty  in  correctly  apportioning  the  food.  In 
respect  to  this  point  no  better  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
tthe  gouty  subject  than  that  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
t recommends,  “ Simple  diet,  limited  by  every  man’s  experi- 
• ence  to  his  own  easy  digestion,  and  thereby  proportion- 
iing  as  near  as  can  be  the  daily  repairs  to  the  daily  decays 
cof  our  wasting  system.” 

As  the  exacerbations  of  gout  abate,  the  diet  may  be 
igradually  improved  ; some  of  the  farinaceous  matter  may 
ibe  replaced  by  fruit,  fish,  or  fowl,  and  afterwards  by 
meat ; it  is  of  much  conserpience  to  avoid  all  indigestible 
dishes,  and  especially  such  as  contain  free  acids,  as  these 
lai’e  apt  to  cause  a recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  The  use 
■ ot  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  has  occasionally  been 
.recommended  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  and  cures  have 
(been  related  in  which,  by  its  employment  alone,  patients 
were  not  only  kept  free  from  inflammatory  symptoms, 
;but  their  chalk-stones  were  also  removed ; a return  to  an 
ianirnal  diet  is  said  to  have  been  immediately  followed  by 
^ ^^an  accession  of  the  disorder.  Experience  has  clearly 
s shown  that  gout  cannot  be  successfully  treated  by 
abstinence  from  meat,  although  a careful  restriction,  so 
.that  the  quantity  should  not  exceed  that  which  is  neces- 
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sary  for  the  proper  sustenance  of  the  body,  is  of  much 
importance.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  gouty  persons 
having  entirely  regained  their  health  by  being  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  obliged  by  daily  labour  to  gain  a spare 
sustenance ; and  Cornaro  is  said  to  have  freed  himself 
from  gout  and  to  have  lived  to  be  a centenarian  simply 
by  careful  dieting,  although  he  did  not  commence  his 
change  of  living  until  he  "was  more  than  forty  years  old. 
Such  a sudden  change,  although  occasionally  successful, 
would,  in  many  instances,  bring  on  a paroxysm  of  the 
disease,  and  not  unfrequently  be  dangerous. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  limiting  the  quantity  of 
animal  food  is  to  make  the  number  of  dishes  few,  as 
mixtures  of  different  meats  are  not  only  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  an  equal  quantity  of  one  sort,  but  the 
appetite,  when  tempted,  often  desires  more  than  the 
stomach  is  capable  of  properly  digesting. 

The  most  digestible  meats,  as  mutton,  well  kept  beef, 
and  poultry,  with  the  white  kinds  of  fish,  as  codfish,  sole, 
and  whiting,  may  be  partaken  of;  salmon,  although 
usually  forbidden,  is  often  innocuous  when  eaten  simply 
with  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Veal  and  pork  should  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  salted  meats,  cheese,  and  raw  vege- 
tables, likewise  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  rich  sauces, 
as  they  are  likely  to  induce  dyspepsia. 

Potatoes,  valuable  in  giving  constituents  to  the  blood 
which  are  essential  to  its  healthy  composition,  as  like- 
wise boiled  greens,  turnips  and  carrots,  may  be  eaten 
sparingly. 

All  stone  fruits,  apples  and  pears,  unless  baked,  should 
be  ignored,  but  strawberries  in  small  quantities,  grapes, 
oranges,  and  other  succulent  fruits  may  be  enjoyed  in 
moderation.  Strawberries  were  even  stated  by  Linnmus 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  gouty  attacks  when  habitually 
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: taken,  but  they  often  disturb  tlie  stomach.  Sub-acid 
fruits  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  alkaline  salts  they  contain, 
[•.  which  are  decomposed  in  the  blood,  and  appear  in  the 
urine  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  thus 
Is  stimulate  the  kidneys  to  increased  action. 

■ V 

Not  only  the  character  of  the  diet,  but  the  time  of 
jt  taking  food  must  be  regulated  ; it  is  desirable,  if  possible, 
rthat  the  gouty  man  should  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  not  later  than  three  or  four  o’clock;  brown  meat 
bshould  be  taken  at  that  time  only,  except  when  circum- 
sstances  render  its  more  frequent  exhibition  advisable, 
Land  late  suppers  should  be  avoided.  In  restricting 
Lianimal  food,  I would  not  forbid  an  egg  at  breakfast, 
when  it  agrees  with  the  stomach,  or  a small  rasher  of 
Ibroiled  bacon,  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  lean  portion, 
which  is  of  difficult  digestion  on  account  of  its  hardened 
fflbre. 

Some  gouty  people  find  it  better  to  partake  of  a good 
[ibreakfast  and  a moderately  late  and  light  dinner,  only 
I* taking  a biscuit  or  bread  and  butter  and  the  like  in  the 
imiddle  of  the  day.  It  will  be  found  in  practice  that 
‘ different  stomachs  require  a somewhat  varied  treatment 
[ias  far  as  the  frequency  and  time  of  meals  are  concerned. 

The  stronger  wines  and  malt  liquors  must  not  be 
allowed ; if  alcohol  in  any  form  be  requisite,  a little  weak 
'brandy,  whisky,  or  unsweetened  gin  may  be  taken,  freely 
diluted  ; it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  an  exception, 
tas  from  long  habit  some  other  stimulus  may  be  essential 
do  the  proper  performance  of  digestion ; in  such  instances, 
ia  little  sound  sherry,  as  Amontillado,  or  IManzanilla,  is 
ibest.  Port  wine  should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  as 
pa  rule  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Moselle,  should  bo  alto- 
gether eschewed,  as  they  contain  a considerable  amount 
of  imferniented  matter,  and  are  liable  even  to  induce  gout 
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in  those  not  inlieriting  the  disease.  Cham])agne  and  otlior 
sparkling  wines  may  be  classed  in  the  same  category. 

The  best  wines  are  sound  red  Bordeaux  (claret),  light 
Hock  and  still  Moselle : these  wines  are  as  a rule 
thoroughly  fermented,  containing  therefore  no  saccharine 
matter;  they  are  at  the  same  time  rich  in  acidulous  salts, 
as  cream  of  tartar,  but  if  sound  contain  no  free  acid.  It  is 
of  the  gTeatest  moment  in  all  cases  that  the  patient  should 
observe  extreme  moderation ; one  or  two  glasses  of  wine 
taken  with  the  principal  meal  are  generally  sufficient,  but 
the  amount  cannot  always  be  specified,  and  must  neces- 
sarily depend,  not  only  on  former  habits  of  life,  but  also 
upon  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  other  con- 
stitutional peculiarities. 

Sydenham,  in  alluding  to  the  stronger  wines,  says  that 
at  least  the  first  part  of  the  old  saw  is  true,  “ If  you 
drink  wine  you  have  the  gout,  if  you  do  not  drink  wine 
the  gout  will  have  you.” 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  as  ale,  beer, 
and  porter,  are  as  strong  as,  if  not  stronger  than  those 
which  are  urged  against  wine.  I have  known  several 
patients  in  whom  the  attacks  were  much  prolonged  by 
their  partaking  of  such  beverages ; and  not  only  does  it 
lengthen  the  paroxysms  of  chronic  gout,  but  it  gives  a 
great  tendency  to  their  return.  I remember  a gentleman 
who  was  experiencing  attacks  every  six  or  eight  weeks, 
who,  simply  by  avoiding  pale  ale,  kept  them  off  for  more 
than  a year,  and  some  of  the  most  chronic  and  inveterate 
cases  I have  ever  met  with  have  been  in  persons  who 
had  brought  on  the  disease  solely  by  the  use  of  strong 
malt  liquors.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  such 
instances  among  the  men  ccmnected  with  large  breweries. 
When  in  the  least  degree  hard  or  acid,  malt  liquors  act 
l)owerfully  in  exciting  the  gouty  paroxysm. 
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Milk  liiis  been  especially  recomnieiided  for  the  gouty, 
and  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  from  its  nutritive 
powers  and  unirritating  nature,  it  would  prove  beneficial. 
It  appears  that  in  many  cases  a milk  diet  has  been  of 
mucli  service,  especially  m the  young  and  strong,  but  in 
some  instances  it  has  entirely  tailed,  and  in  old  people 
its  adoption  may  do  harm.  Sydenham  remarks  with 
regard  to  a milk  diet  that  “ It  has  done  good  as  long  as 
it  has  been  rigidly  attended  to ; the  moment,  however, 
that  the  patient  swerves  from  it  a hair’s  breadth,  and 
the  moment  he  betakes  himself  to  the  diet  of  a healthy 
man  (no  matter  how  mild  and  simple),  the  gout  returns 
worse  than  ever.” 

Of  tea  and  coffee  in  gouty  cases  little  need  be  said,  they 
should  be  taken  in  moderation  and  not  too  strong ; if  they 
cause  indigestion,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  cocoa  may  be 
substituted  for  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  coffee 
may  possess  the  power  of  preventing  gout,  seeing  that  in 
countries  where  it  is  extensively  drunk,  as  in  Turkey, 
gout  is  scarcely  known  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
in  such  countries,  little  wine  or  malt  liquors  are  taken, 
and  this  fact  would  satisfactorily  explain  the  exemption 
from  the  disease.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tea,  and  of 
the  exemption  from  gout  attributed  to  the  Chinese. 

Plxercise  is  most  important  in  gout,  as  inactivity 
tends  powerfully  to  engender  a state  of  system  leading 
to  its  renewal ; in  the  chronic  form  it  is  of  great 
moment,  and  likewise  in  the  intervals  between  the 
; attacks.  Sydenham’s  opinion  of  exercise  is  frequently 
expressed  in  his  treatise,  and  in  one  passage  he  says, 
“ Moreover,  much  as  the  pain  and  the  great  inaptitude 
fur  motion  may  seem  to  contra-indicate  that  remedy 
which  I have  so  much  extolled — exercise — it  must  still 
be  undergone  ; since,  although  at  the  beginning  of  a fit 
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it  may  appear  impossible  for  the  patient  even  to  be 
carried  to  his  carriage,  mucli  less  to  bear  the  motion 
of  it,  he  will  nevertheless,  provided  he  make  the  attempt, 
in  a short  time  feel  as  little  pain  when  driven  about  in 
his  coach,  as  when  seated  in  his  elbow-chair  at  home.” 
And  again,  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  exercise,  riding  on 
horseback,  unless  forbidden  either  by  old  age  or  a cal- 
culus, is  by  far  the  best.  Indeed  I have  often  thought 
within  myself,  that  if  any  person  knew  a remedy  of 
which  he  wished  to  make  a secret,  equally  efiicacious  in 
gout  as  regular  and  steady  riding  on  horseback,  he 
might  make  a fortune.” 

For  exercise  to  be  useful  in  gout  it  should  be  moderate 
and  regular  ; if  excessive  at  any  one  time,  it  may  produce 
injury,  and,  if  not  regular,  or  if  its  effects  on  the  system 
be  not  kept  up,  it  is  of  little  value.  Foot  and  horse 
exercise  are  both  good,  carriage  exercise  less  so,  but  still 
of  much  advantage  when  the  others  cannot  be  taken. 
Friction  may  occasionally  be  substituted  for  exercise 
when  the  latter  cannot  be  taken  to  a sufficient  extent. 
Sir  ^^dlliam  Temple  remarked,  that  no  one  need  have 
gout  who  could  afford  a slave  to  rub  him  ; without  going 
to  this  length,  it  is  certain  that  no  inconsiderable  advan- 
tage may  be  thus  obtained. 

In  all  cases  the  amount  of  exercise  must  be  carefully 
apportioned  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient ; 
although  exercise  has  been  occasionally  advised  and 
even  practised  at  the  commencement  of  a gouty  fit,  as  in 
the  case  related  by  V an  Swieten  of  a dancing  master, 
Avho,  having  suffered  twenty  years  from  gout,  kept  his 
joints  free  from  stiffness  by  getting  out  of  bed  and  walk- 
ing about  as  much  as  he  could  the  moment  he  perceived 
the  least  remission  of  pain,  and  continued  this  every  day, 
still  the  practice  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  and 
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cannot  be  recommended  ; besides  wliicli  few  iiatients  can 
be  found  wlio  liave  the  moral  courage  to  pursue  it. 

Fresii  air  is  liighly  valuable,  especially  to  those  of 
weak  habit ; sometimes,  when  all  other  remedial  and 
dietetic  means  have  failed,  fresh  air  has  effected  the 
desired  object.  A bracing  air,  such  as  is  obtained  in 
elevated  localities,  is  peculiarly  advantageous  to  many 
such  subjects,  and  probably  part  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  a sojourn  at  mineral  springs  thus  situated  is  due  to 
this  cause. 

In  certain  cases,  where  the  attacks  are  peculiarly  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  skin  and  readily  excited  by 
the  bleak  east  and  north-east  winds,  change  to  a warmer 
climate  becomes  desirable,  and  the  intervals  of  the  fits 
may  often  by  these  means  be  greatly  lengthened.  In- 
stances, indeed,  have  been  known  in  which  a complete 
change  of  residence  to  a warmer  locality  has  altogether 
prevented  the  returns  of  gout,  and  from  my  own  experi- 
ence I feel  assured  that  this  step  is  often  most  beneficial. 
Although  gout  is  not  very  prevalent  among  Europeans 
in  India,  still  the  influence  of  a change  of  climate  will  by 
no  means  permit  immoderate  indulgence,  and  in  j^roof  of 
this  it  will  be  found  that  gout  is  somewhat  common  in 
our  own  army  in  the  East. 

Egypt,  Algeria,  and  Malta  are  favourable  places  for 
residence  during  the  winter  and  early  spring ; some 
parts  of  Southern  Europe,  as  Gibraltar  and  Malaga,  are 
also  well  fitted  for  gouty  patients ; but  the  selection  of 
the  locality  must  depend  much  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
case,  as  a climate  found  beneficial  to  one  person  may  oc- 
casionally be  productive  of  deleterious  results  in  another  ; 
a circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  facts  before  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disorder. 
Exercise,  fresh  air,  and  change  of  climate  produce  their 
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beneficial  eftects  by  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  and 
digestive  process,  by  increasing  the  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent secreting  organs,  and  at  the  same  time  by  im- 
parting strength  both  to  tlie  nervous  and  muscular 
systems. 

The  cutaneous  function  must  not  be  neglected  either 
during  the  attacks  or  in  the  intervals  of  chronic  gout ; 
the  clothing  should  be  sufficiently  warm  to  protect  the 
surface,  and  especially  the  feet,  from  being  chilled,  to 
effect  which  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
the  stockings  should  be  of  wool,  but  any  undue  warmth 
or  overheating  of  the  body  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  action  of  the  skin  may  at  times  be  advan- 
tageously excited  by  warm  baths,  by  sponging  the  body 
with  tepid  water,  or  still  better,  with  salt  or  sea  water, 
followed  by  friction  with  a coarse  towel.  Some  patients 
are  much  benefited  by  the  occasional  or  even  frequent 
use  of  the  Turkish  bath ; it  must  not,  however,  be  looked 
upon  as  necessarily  a curative  or  preventive  means,  for  I 
have  known  patients  experience  severe  attacks  of  gout 
although  taking  a Turkish  bath  almost  every  day.  As 
long  as  its  use  is  not  attended  by  debility  or  a feeling  of 
languor,  it  proves  itself  a useful  adjunct  to  other  mofies 
of  treatment,  especially  in  subjects  whose  skin  function  is 
usually  deficient.  The  importance  of  a proper  attention 
to  the  skin  will  be  at  once  evident,  when  we  reflect  that 
it  is  by  means  of  this  surface  that  much  acid  matter  is 
•constantly  excreted,  and  that  when  the  cutaneous  func- 
tion is  suppressed  the  blood  becomes  less  alkaline,  and  a 
fit  of  gout  may  be  thereby  occasioned : for  this  reason 
cold  often  acts  as  an  exciting  cause  of  gout,  and  warmth 
tends  to  ward  off  the  disease. 

Lastly,  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  development 
of  gout  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Any  mental  disturb- 
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•;mce  tending  to  depress  the  nervous  system  is  certain  to 
be  followed  by  injurious  consequences  to  gouty  subjects, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  great  moment  in  the  treatment  of 
gout,  that  all  such  influences  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  as  much  as  possible 
ensured.  For  this  purpose  late  hours  should  be  shunned, 
t study  and  the  cares  of  business  laid  aside,  and  the  mind 
I employed  with  pleasant  thoughts  and  occupations.  The 
f ' fact  that  prolonged  mental  exertion  of  any  kind  power- 
fully affects  both  the  assimilating  and  digestive  functions 
is  well  established,  and  that  such  must  necessarily  exert 
a baneful  influence  on  the  progress  of  gouty  affections  is 
equally  certain.  Sudden  and  violent  emotions  have  occa- 
sionally been  followed  by  an  instantaneous  relief  of  the 
paroxysm,  but  they  are  likewise  apt  to  prove  dangerous 
•and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  In  illustration 
: , -of  the  effect  occasionally  produced  by  violent  mental 
•emotion,  I may  instance  the  case  of  a man  once  under 
my  care,  who,  when  suffering  * severely  from  a third 
•attack  of  gout,  had  a quarrel,  leading  to  blows ; the 
intense  effort  appeared  to  cause  the  rapid  subsidence  of 
the  gouty  inflammation,  and  the  patient  afterwards  re- 
mained free  from  the  disease  for  several  years. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  management  of 
■chronic  gout  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a brief  summar}’^ 
•of  the  principal  indications  necessary  to  be  fulfilled. 

First,  to  treat  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints 
by  means  less  heroic  than  those  employed  in  the  acute 
disorder. 

Secondly,  to  render  the  blood  pure  by  stimulating  the 
various  secreting  organs,  more  especially  the  kidneys  and 
skin. 

Thirdly,  to  restore  the  power  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
usually  much  impaired  in  chronic  gout. 
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Fourthly,  to  treat  the  local  mischief  which  long-con- 
tinued inflammation  is  certain  to  produce  in  the  articidar 
structures. 

Lastly,  to  regulate  carefully  the  diet,  and  in  every 
possible  way,  by  air  and  exercise  and  other  regimenal 
means,  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  the  system. 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 


Treatment  op  Gout  mineral  waters— general  remarks  on  their 

EMPLOYMENT — ^VLKALINE  WATERS  OP  VICHY — MODE  OP  ACTION  OP— 

author’s  experience  op  their  value— saline  waters  of  WIES- 
BADEN— THEIR  VALUE  IN  GOUT — LITHIA  SPRINGS  OP  BADEN-BADEN 
USED  IN  GOUTY  CASES — VALUE  OP  THE  WATERS  OP  CARLSBAD,  HOM- 
BURQ,  WILDBAD,  TEPLITZ,  BUXTON,  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  AIX-LES-BAINS, 
ETC.— SUMMARY  OP  THE  TREATMENT  OP  GOUT  BY  MINERAL  WATERS. 

From  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  preceding  pages  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  dilute  saline  solutions  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  gout,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
subject  of  mineral  waters  should  be  next  discussed.  The 
reputation  which  many  of  these  waters  have  acquired, 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  patients  who  annually 
resort  to  the  different  springs,  will  sufficiently  justify  our 
devoting  some  short  space  to  the  consideration  of  some 
of  the  most  important  of  them. 

All  mineral  waters  possess  one  action  in  common, 
derived  from  the  influence  of  the  water  itself,  and  it  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  this  agent,  when  absorbed  in 
large  quantities,  powerfully  stimulates  the  processes  of 
the  animal  economy  and  increases  the  various  secretions. 
In  less  important  respects  mineral  waters  differ  consi- 
derably from  each  other;  those  which  contain  iron 
augment  the  blood  corpuscles  and  restore  the  im- 
poverished blood  of  anaimia ; those  rich  in  sulphur,  in  the 
form  of  sulphides,  have  their  action  especially  directed  to 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes ; when  sulphates  of  soda 
and  magnesia  are  the  preponderating  ingredients,  the  in- 
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tcstiiial  canal  is  peculiarly  influenced  and  purging  results ; 
lastly,  when  the  alkaline  carbonates  form  the  principal 
constituents,  the  reaction  of  the  secretions  becomes  sen- 
sibly affected,  and  the  composition  of  the  blood  materially 
altered. 

The  mineral  waters  employed  in  the  treatment  of  gout 
differ  very  considerably  from  one  another ; some  owe  ' 
their  therapeutic  value  to  the  nature  of  their  saline  in- 
gredients ; others  may  be  looked  upon  as  chemically  ' 
almost  inert,  except  from  the  water  in  their  composition ; ; 
many  of  these  waters  owe  part  of  their  efficacy  to'.elevated  ‘ 
temperature,  as  also  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  a 
greater  or  less  degi’ee. 

We  shall  divide  them  into  three  classes,  the  first  in- 
cluding the  springs  of  Vichy,  AYiesbaden,  Homburg,  and 
Carlsbad  ; the  second,  those  of  Wildbad,  Teplitz,  Gastein, 
Pfeffers  and  Ragatz,  Buxton  and  Bath  ; while  the  third 
owes  its  special  efficacy  to  sulphur,  and  includes  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Aix-les-Bains,  Barbges,  and  Luchon.  It  may  ; 
be  observed  that  several  springs  of  the  second  class  are  ■ 
situated  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  probably  * 
the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  these  localities,  the  deeper  ^ 
inspiration  which  it  occasions,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  ( 
system  thereby  induced,  may  conduce  much  to  the  cure  ^ 
of  patients  who  resort  thither.  " 

Mineral  spnngs  of  Vichy  {France). — As  \ichy  is 
much  resorted  to,  not  only  by  gouty  invalids  from  France 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  from  England 
also,  and  as  the  waters  are  imported  into  this  country 
and  artificially  prepared  here,  it  is  a matter  of  importance 
that  we  should  investigate  their  value  in  the  treatment 
of  gout,  and  the  cases  best  adapted  for  their  adminis- 
tration ; for  it  will  be  found  that  these  waters  are  exceed- 
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ingly  powerful,  and,  when  injudiciously  taken,  capahle 
of  producing  very  mischievous  effects.  An  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  waters  from  the  many  different  sources 
of  Vichy  and  its  environs  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  they  resemble  each 
other  very  closely  in  composition ; that  bicarbonate  of 
soda  forms  their  chief  ingredient,  averaging  about  forty 
grains  to  the  imperial  pint ; and  that  the  other  car- 
bonates, although  they  augment  the  alkaline  property 
of  the  waters,  are  but  of  secondary  importance.  The 
water  from  the  Grande  Grille  and  Hopital  is  hot,  from 
the  other  sources  it  is  cold  or  nearly  so. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  when  thus  administered,  becomes 
rapidly  absorbed  into  the  blood,  exalts  its  natural  alka- 
linity, and,  if  long  continued,  causes  a species  of  solution 
of  the  blood,  and  hence  medicines  of  this  class  have  been 
called  fluidifiers,  antiplastics,  and  deobstruents.  LIM. 
Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  in  their  “ Traits  de  Therapeu- 
tique,”  assert  that  they  have  noticed  ill  effects  result 
from  the  abuse  of  alkalies  taken  in  the  form  both  of 
Vichy  and  Carlsbad  waters.  Dr.  Petit  speaks  of  their 
neutralising  the  uric  acid  in  the  blood  or  rendering  it 
soluble  by  the  formation  of  an  urate,  but  this  is  evidently 
an  erroneous  idea,  for  we  have  proved  experimentally 
that  uric  acid  always  exists  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of 
urate  of  soda.  The  presence  of  soda  in  the  system  in 
increased  quantities  appears  to  affect  especially  the 
function  of  the  liver,  which  may  partly  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  bile  itself  is  a species  of  soda  salt.  As 
gout,  or  at  least  the  diathesis  leading  to  its  production, 
is  often  closely  connected  with  deranged  hepatic  function, 
improvement  may  often  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
these  waters. 

The  effect  of  the  Vichy  waters  on  the  urine  can  be 
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readily  observed.  M.  d’Arcct,  who  made  many  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  states  that  one  glass,  containing 
about  fifteen  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  when  taken 
in  the  morning,  fasting,  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the 
urine  alkaline,  although  it  sensibly  diminishes  its  acid 
reaction ; when  two  glasses  are  taken  under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  urine  quickly  becomes  alkaline,  but 
remains  clear ; and  that  passed  during  the  subsequent 
eight  or  nine  hours  has  the  same  characters,  after  which  ,, 
time  it  re-acquires  its  natural  acidity ; three  or  more 
glasses  of  Vichy  water  cause  the  urine  to  continue  alka- 
line for  twenty-four  hours,  the  transparency  of  the  fluid 
remaining  as  in  health. 

When  the  Vichy  waters  are  employed  in  the  form 
of  the  bath,  redness  and  slight  irritation  of  the  skin  are  ^ 
liable  to  be  produced,  especially  if  the  waters  be  not 
diluted. 

We  have  evidence  that  saline  matters  are  absorbed  by  ; 
the  skin  with  great  facility  in  the  fact  that  one  bath  is 
usually  sufficient  to  render  the  urine  alkaline,  even  with- 
out the  internal  exhibition  of  the  waters ; this  has  been  ij 
stated  to  be  the  case  by  d'Arcet,  Chevallier,  and 

Dr.  Petit.  ' 

When  at  Vichy  I made  an  observation  confirming  the  h 
'truth  of  this  statement,  taking  a bath  for  twenty  minutes  » 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  Vichy  and  ordinary  water,  j 
The  urine  before  entering  the  bath  was  strongly  acid,  i 
but,  on  leaving  it,  the  alkaline  reaction  was  well  marked  > 
and  remained  so  for  more  than  an  hour.  This  alkali-  ' 
zation  of  the  urine  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a decided  ! 

proof  of  the  absorption  of  the  soda  salt  by  the  skin ; but  j 

it  is  right  to  mention  that  the  same  eflect  has  been  as-  j 

sorted  to  be  produced  by  an  ordinary  warm  bath,  and  j 

this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  increased  action  ol  the  skin,  ! 
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causing  an  augmented  elimination  of  the  natural  acid 
secretion. 

The  late  Dr.  Parkes  collected  the  observations  of 
numerous  experimenters  on  this  point,  and  from  these  it 
would  appear  that  very  few  saline  substances  are  absorbed 
by  the  skin  during  the  use  of  the  bath  ; it  seems  also 
that  there  is  almost  invariably  a very  distinct  lessening 
of  the  acidity  of  the  urine  from  the  use  of  the  bath,  even 
when  free  nitric  acid  is  contained  in  it.  From  these 
observations  Dr.  Parkes  is  inclined  to  think  that  writers 
in  general  have  been  too  ready  to  assume  the  permea- 
bility of  the  human  skin  by  different  saline  substances. 
I have,  however,  found  distinct  evidence  of  iodine  in  the 
urine  after  the  use  of  a lotion  containing  the  compound 
tincture  of  that  substance,  and  have  also  seen  symptoms 
of  iodism  produced  by  the  external  use  of  iodine  paint. 
The  whole  subject  deserves  much  further  investigation. 

Various  mucous  membranes,  especially  that  of  the 
bladder,  are  also  influenced,  and  the  mucus  from  them 
becomes  less  tenacious,  and  often  diminished  in  quantity, 
fl'lie  perspiration  lias  likewise  been  supposed  to  undergo 
; a change  in  reaction ; the  bowels  are  seldom  affected, 

1 unless  the  waters  are  improperly  administered. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  taking  the  waters  few 
^ symptoms  are  observed,  but  occasionally  patients  com- 
t plain  of  some  weariness  of  the  limbs,  weight  of  tlie  liead, 
i and  a feeling  not  unlike  slight  intoxication  accompanied 
with  a desire  for  sleep  ; and  sometimes  there  is  also  an 
increase  in  the  disease  for  which  the  treatment  has  been 
adopted.  These  first  symptoms  are  not  considered  of 
’any  importance,  for,  if  the  medication  be  continued,  they 
often  disappear  and  are  succeeded  by  a feeling  of  in- 
creased vigour. 

If,  however,  the  same  symptoms  return  after  the  treat- 
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ment  lias  been  pursued  for  some  time,  tlieir  significance 
is  much  gi'eater,  as  tliey  indicate  a condition  of  saturation 
of  tlie  Avliole  system,  and  the  waters  must  be  at  once 
taken  less  freely  or  discontinued,  to  be  resumed  again  or 
not  according  to  circamstances. 

In  1840,  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  caused  a 
report  to  be  drawn  up  by  a commission  formed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  Vichy  waters  in  the  treatment  of  gout, 
and  in  pursuance  of  their  inquiry,  many  questions  were 
asked  of  the  late  Dr.  Petit,  then  Mddeciu  Inspecteur  at 
Vichy  ; we  shall  perhaps  jilace  the  subject  in  a clear  and 
siinjile  light  by  giving  a short  summary  of  the  report 
thus  elicited. 

Dr.  Petit  considers  that  the  waters  may  be  employeil 
Avhen  a fit  of  gout  is  impending,  and  even  when  it  has 
begun  to  develop  itself,  and  he  thinks  that  the  accom-' 
panying  fever,  if  simply  dependent  on  the  articular  affec- 
tion and  in  no  way  connected  with  any  disease  of  the 
organs  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  need  not  be  regarded 
as  a contra-indication.  However,  there  are  certain 
patients  who  are  very  susceptible,  and  in  whom  the 
tolerance  for  the  waters  diminishes  or  entirely  ceases 
when  an  attack  of  acute  gout  affects  the  joints  ; in  such 
cases  it  is  right  either  greatly  to  decrease  or  altogether 
to  suspend  the  use  of  the  waters.  On  the  decline  of  the 
fit  it  is  also  necessary  to  act  with  much  prudence,  for 
fear  of  reproducing  tlie  attack ; active  treatment  should 
not  be  recommended  too  soon,  and  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  early  use  of  the  bath. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  waters  are  much  more 
prompt,  more  complete,  and  consequently  more  striking, 
in  acute  than  in  chronic  forms  of  gout ; in  the  latter 
the  intervals  are  short,  and  the  treatment  must  be  per- 
severed in  for  a long  time,  in  order  to  give  the  patient  a 
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diance  of  regaining  the  use  of  the  joints ; and  even  tlicn 
the  advantage  is  by  no  means  certain.  During  a course 
of  treatment  in  chronic  cases  the  disease  sometimes 
assumes  an  acute  character,  but  this  is  not  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  cure. 

Dr.  Petit  considers  that  chalk-stones  are  occasionally 
r absorbed,  although  it  is  a rare  occurrence  ; but  he  thinks 
i that  when  patients  are  submitted  to  the  Vichy  treatment, 
and  this  is  persevered  in  for  a long  time,  new  concretions 
, are  but  rarely  formed. 

2 The  etfect  of  the  treatment  is  to  diminish  the  violence 
of  the  fit  and  somewhat  abridge  its  duration,  but  its  chief 
i object  is  to  combat  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease 
i and  prevent  its  return. 

Dr.  Petit  remarks  that,  as  a rule,  the  Vichy  waters 
; agi’ee  well  with  the  gouty,  but  he  advises  moderate  doses, 
as  for  example  five  or  six  glasses  each  day,  together  with 
tthe  administration  of  a bath.  If  this  quantity  is  easily 
supported,  the  number  of  glasses  may  be  increased  to 
twelve  or  even  fifteen.  Some  patients  have  taken  as 
many  as  twenty  without  inconvenience,  imagining  that, 
if  relief  be  obtained  from  small  quantities,  much  more 
advantage  will  accrue  from  hrrger,  and  so  the  prescribed 
amount  is  often  exceeded.  Certain  individuals  have  been 
known  to  drink  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  glasses  ; and  it  is 
..stated  that  one  man  took  as  many  as  eighty-four  glasses 
lin  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Dr.  Petit  considers  that  the  waters  of  Vichy  owe  their 
efficacy  in  gout  to  the  fact  of  their  containing  a consider- 
able amount  of  soda,  and  that  other  waters  similarly  con- 
stituted would  have  the  same  value.  He  also  thinks 
: that,  as  the  waters  contain  the  soda  in  the  form  of  the 
bicarbonate,  they  are  useful  when  taken  at  a distance 
from  their  source  ; but  that,  as  a rule,  they  do  not  sit  so 
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easily  on  the  stomach  and  cannot  be  taken  in  so  large 
quantities  as  at  the  springs. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  of  treatment,  full 
saturation  of  the  patient  is  considered  of  advantage,  and 
for  this  purpose  at  least  a month’s  exhibition  of  the 
■waters  is  necessary ; considerable  benefit  is  often  obtained 
from  prolonging  the  treatment  even  beyond  that  time, 
especially  if  stiffening  or  anchylosis  of  the  joints  is 
present. 

Patients  occasionally  experience  a repugnance  for  the 
M'aters,  accompanied  ■with  want  of  sleep  and  a feeling  of 
agitation,  and  sometimes  this  is  shown  at  an  early  period 
of  their  exhibition  ; when  it  occurs  the  treatment  must 
be  at  once  discontinued. 

Having  thus  exposed  the  principal  views  on  the  treat- 
ment of  gout  by  the  use  of  the  Vichy  waters  which  were 
held  by  Dr.  Petit,  a gentleman  who  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  thoroughly  versed  in  the  subject,  it 
is  only  right  to  observe  that  his  opinions  are  not  gene- 
rally received  even  by  French  physicians : for  example, 
Dr.  Durand  Fardel,  Inspector  of  the  Sources  of  Hauterine 
near  Vichy,  who  has  also  written  on  the  subject,  differs 
considerably  from  Dr.  Petit  on  several  important  point's ; 
for,  although  he  is  fully  of  opinion  that  much  benefit  is 
often  derived  from  the  use  of  the  Vichy  waters  in  gout, 
and  that,  if  they  do  not  cure  the  disease,  still  they  exert 
a salutary  influence  upon  the  general  health  as  well  as 
on  the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  he  nevertheless  considers 
that  their  exhibition  demands  much  caution.  Dr.  Durand 
Fardel  believes  that  A^ichy  waters  do  not  cure  gout  by 
specially  influencing  the  uric  acid,  but  merely  by  produc- 
ino-  an  alterative  effect.  As  the  mineral  waters  act  as 

O 

general  excitants  to  the  whole  organisation,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  secreting  organs,  he  thinks  they  should  only 
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l)c  employed  under  certain  circumstances,  wliicli  may  be 
thus  briefly  stated. 

Tliey  should  not  be  taken  either  when  a fit  of  gout  is 
threatened  or  at  its  commencement,  or  during  its  con- 
tinuance, or  after  its  decline,  until  we  are  fully  assured 
that  it  has  completely  passed  off. 

The  time  most  favourable  for  the  exhibition  of  these 
waters  is  during  complete  freedom  from  the  attacks. 

There  are  several  cases  on  record  of  gouty  subjects 
having  died  suddenly  soon  after  commencing  the  Vichy 
treatment,  but  these  patients  were  suffering  not  only 
from  gout  but  likewise  from  organic  disease  of  some  im- 
portant organ.  Sometimes  the  disorder  appears  to  have 
been  rendered  more  chronic,  and  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  occurrence  of  ill  effects  has  been  given  to  make  it 
advisable  to  use  great  caution,  not  only  in  the  mode  of 
the  employment  of  the  waters,  but  likewise  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  cases. 

Having  seen  cases  of  gout  exhibiting  every  variety  of 
phase,  in  which  Vichy  waters  have  been  employed,  and 
having  witnessed  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  at  the 
baths,  I feel  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
Vichy  waters  are  undoubtedly  agents  which  powerfully 
influence  the  whole  economy  and  alter  the  character  of 
the  animal  fluids,  and,  if  they  are  sometimes  potent  for 
good,  they  are  also  capable  of  causing  much  evil. 

With  regard  to  their  exhibition  in  gout,  I consider 
them  to  be  often  injurious  in  chronic  cases,  especially 
when  the  system  is  already  lowered,  and  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  urate  deposits  is  taking  place  either  in  the  joints 
or  upon  the  surface  of  the  body ; I believe  that  they 
sometimes  increase  these  deposits,  and  still  further  de- 
press the  vital  powers.  I also  think  that  the  constitution 
of  Vichy  waters  is  not  such  as  to  render  them  desirable 
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in  all  gouty  cases,  inasmuch  as  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda  rather  tends  to  diminish  than  augment  the  solubility 
of  urate  of  soda,  which  is  always  present  in  the  blood  in 
these  subjects.  In  many  forms  of  chronic  gout  the  baths 
are  useful,  but  then  their  value  is  independent  of  any 
peculiarity  in  their  composition. 

In  acute  gout,  A'ichy  water,  taken  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, either  during  the  attack,  or  when  a fit  is  impend- 
ing, or  in  its  decline,  is  not  likely  to  do  harm,  but  the 
use  of  the  bath  is  very  hazardous  and  should  never  be 
risked ; I am  confident  that,  when  acute  inflammation  is 
present,  other  treatment  is  more  appropriate. 

In  the  complete  intervals  of  acute  gout,  and  more 
especially  in  strong  and  robust  subjects,  when  the  disease 
depends  rather  on  increased  formation  than  defective 
elimination  of  uric  acid,  and  likewise  in  cases  in  which 
the  liver  and  digestive  functions  are  considerably  at 
fault,  the  employment  of  these  waters  is  likely  to  prove 
most  beneficial ; in  other  forms  of  gout  mineral  waters  of 
a different  class  may  be  resorted  to  with  greater  advan- 
tage than  those  of  Vichy. 

Mineral  springs  of  Wieshaden  {Nassaii).  The  physical 
and  chemical  characters  of  the  Wiesbaden  waters  may 
be  represented  by  those  of  the  Kochbrunnen  spring, 
which  is  the  one  almost  exclusively  employed.  The 
water  of  this  spring  possesses  the  following  properties. 
The  temperature  is  about  1G0°  Fahr.,  and  it  emits 
copious  vapours ; in  odour  it  somewhat  resembles  quick 
lime,  and  the  taste  is  not  unlike  weak  but  highly  salted 
chicken  broth ; its  density  is  1006'G,  and  it  contains  in 
the  1000  parts,  8 parts  of  solid  matter,  and  0'5  parts  of 
gas.  The  detail  of  the  analysis  by  M.  Fresenius  will  be 
seen  in  the  Appendix. 
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When  tlie  water  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  air,  as  occurs  in  the  baths,  a pellicle  forms  on  the 
surhice,  of  a somewhat  greasy  appearance,  but,  in  reality, 
it  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  has  rendered  insoluble,  and  no  appreciable 
amount  of  organic  matter  is  present  in  it. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  Wiesbaden  water,  that  the  effects  produced  by  it 
upon  the  economy  are  due,  in  part  to  the  exhibition  of 
water  at  a high  temperature,  in  part  to  the  saline  matters 
contained  in  it,  and  more  especially  to  the  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  lime  salts,  as  the  carbonate  and  sulphate, 
probably  possess  some  influence,  as  also  the  free  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  small  amount  of  iron,  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  remaining  ingredients,  play  a very  second- 
ary part  compared  with  that  exerted  by  the  common 
salt. 

The  physiological  effects  usually  produced  by  these 
waters  when  taken  in  small  doses  are,  some  increase  of 
the  saliva  and  buccal  mucus,  giving  rise  to  frequent 
deglutition  and  acuteness  of  the  taste ; a feeling  of 
warmth  in  the  epigastrium,  accompanied  with  eructation 
of  carbonic  acid  gas ; along  with  these  symptoms  there  is 
usually  an  increase  of  appetite,  and  improvement  in  the 
digestive  functions.  After  the  absorption  of  the  water 
into  the  system,  the  most  appreciable  effect  is  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  urinary  secretion ; the  bowels  are 
usually  not  affected  by  the  water  unless  it  be  taken  cold, 
when  it  sometimes  produces  a slight  aperient  action  ; on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  drinks  it  very  hot,  constipa- 
tion may  be  induced. 

If  the  water  be  administered  in  larger  doses,  all  the 
above  symptoms  become  more  marked,  and  unless  the 
skin  and  kidneys  act  very  freely,  slight  diarrhoea  is  apt 
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to  occur,  with  stools  rich  in  the  biliary  constituents  and 
other  secretions  from  the  intestinal  tube. 

These  large  doses  if  continued  for  several  weeks, 
generally  give  rise  to  a diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  - 
body,  and  this  is  more  especially  seen  in  the  decrease  of 
abdominal  fulness ; cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  acne, 
are  often  developed,  and  sliould  the  waters  be  persevered 
in  beyond  this  point,  symptoms  indicating  the  saturation 
of  the  system  with  the  saline  matter  appear,  indicated  by 
great  aversion  to  the  waters,  eructations,  thirst,  fun’ed 
tongue,  and  a feeling  of  prostration,  pointing  out  the 
propriety  of  discontinuing  the  treatment ; if  still  per- 
severed in,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  congestion  of  the 
organs  of  the  chest  and  head,  and  other  very  unpleasant 
consequences  may  arise. 

Dr.  Braun,  in  his  work  entitled  “ Monographie  des 
Eaux  Min^rales  de  Wiesbaden,”  has  given  the  results  of 
some  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  effects  of  these  waters  on  the  urine,  and  these  appear 
to  show  that  a large  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  and  urea  arises  from  their  exhibition  either  in  the 
form  of  bath  or  when  taken  internallv.  If  these  results, 
wdiich  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  were  confirmed  by 
further  observation,  they  would  indeed  go  far  to  explain 
the  value  of  the  thermal  treatment  pursued  at  Wies- 
baden. 

The  action  of  the  Wiesbaden  waters  in  the  form  of 
baths  has  been  investigated  by  Neubauer  and  Dr.  Genth. 
Neubauer  found  that  upon  himself  half  an  hour’s  bath  in- 
creased the  amount  of  water,  also  the  urea  and  uric  acid, 
and,  in  a slighter  degree,  the  other  urinary  constituents; 
it  also  increased  the  free  acidity  of  the  urine;  but,  in 
Dr.  Genth’s  case,  the  effect  w^as  different,  as  the  bathing 
diminished  the  urea,  and  only  increased  to  a very  slight 
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degree  tlie  uric  acid.  Neubauer  found  tliat  driukiug  tlic 
waters  increased  the  urea ; Dr.  Geiitli,  on  tlie  other 
luind,  noticed  a decrease  both  in  tlie  urea  and  uric  acid. 
It  must  therefore  be  considered  that  at  present  nothing 
very  definite  has  been  made  out  concerning  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  Wiesbaden  waters. 

The  AViesbaden  waters  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  gout,  and  there  are  certain  forms  of  the 
disease  in  which  they  may  be  advantageously  adminis- 
tered ; they  are  more  especially  indicated  for  subjects  in 
whom  the  circulation  is  sluggish  and  the  secretions 
deficient,  also  in  cases  in  which  there  is  much  stiffness  of 
the  joints  from  previous  attacks.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  an  acute  attack  of  the  disorder  to  supervene  after  the 
waters  have  been  taken  for  a short  time,  and  when  this 
happens  they  must  be  discontinued.  When  there  is 
much  debility,  the  Wiesbaden  treatment  should  not  be 
attempted,  and  great  care  is  necessary  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  baths  if  there  be  any  symptoms  indicating 
disease  of  the  organs  of  the  chest,  or  much  injury  of 
the  kidneys.  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  effects  of  the  Wiesbaden  waters  upon  numerous 
gouty  subjects,  but  cannot  say  that  they  have  often  been 
productive  of  an}'-  great  amount  of  benefit,  as  they  have 
not  appeared  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  attacks 
or  to  cause  them  to  become  less  severe ; it  must  in 
fairness  be  added,  that  patients  seldom  resort  to  Wies- 
baden from  this  country  till  their  gout  has  become 
chronic  and  very  intractable. 

If  the  waters  possess  the  properties  ascribed  to  them 
by  Dr.  Braun,  they  certainly  should  not  bring  on  an 
acute  accession,  for  the  blood  would  be  at  once  rendered 
too  pure  for  the  occurrence  of  the  gouty  fit  to  be  possible. 
I believe  the  waters  are  more  adapted  to  the  treatment 
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of  cliroilic  forms  of  rlieumatism  ; at  tlie  same  time  I liave 
little  doubt  that  their  proper  exhibition  in  many  cases  of 
true  gout  may  be  attended  with  much  advantage. 

Dr.  Kobertson  informed  me  that,  after  seven  years’ 
experience  at  Wiesbaden,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  AWesbaden  waters  have  no  very  specific  action 
in  true  gout,  but  are  more  advantageous  in  chronic  forms 
of  rheumatism  ; in  gout  they  are  useful  if  it  be  desirable 
to  bring  on  an  attack,  Avhich  they  often  do.  Dr.  Robert- 
son also  remarked  that,  when  baths  were  taken,  the 
patients  became  much  more  quickly  influenced  if  the 
temperature  was  under  that  of  the  body,  but  that  most 
patients  took  them  too  warm. 

Mineral  springs  of  Baden-Baden. — I have  had  no 
experience  of  the  value  of  these  waters  in  the  treatment 
of  gout,  but  as  their  powers  in  modifying  this  malady 
have  been  recently  tested  by  Dr.  Ruef,  aud  as  lithia  has 
been  found  to  be  an  important  element  in  their  composi- 
tion, I will  introduce  in  this  place  a portion  of  a short 
article  by  Dr.  Althaus. 

A very  large  quantity  of  lithia  was  found  in  two  of 
the  thermal  springs  of  Baden-Baden,  namely,  the  Fett- 
quelle  and  the  Murquelle,  of  which  the  former  contains 
()'2315  grains  of  chloride  of  lithium  in  sixteen  ounces  of 
water,  and  the  latter  2 ’3649  grains  of  it.  In  one 
hundred  pounds  of  the  salt  extracted  from  the  Murquelle, 
nine  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  lithia  are  contained ; 
that  is,  a quantity  of  this  substance  worth  90^.  sterling. 
This  amount  is  not  equalled  by  that  contained  in  any 
other  mineral  spring  which  has  yet  been  examined. 

“ In  consequence  of  the  analysis  of  these  springs 
made  by  Professor  Bunsen,  they  have,  during  the  last 
season,  for  the  first  time  been  extensively  used  in  cases 
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of  gout  and  litliiasis  ; and  I am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Itiicf,  of  Baden-Baden,  who  lias  treated  a large 
number  of  cases  of  that  description  with  them,  for  the 
following  particulars  regarding  the  result  of  their  ad- 
ministration. 

“ The  physiological  effects  observed  after  taking  the 
waters  are  as  follows  : — At  first  it  promotes  digestion, 
and  a feeling  of  well-being  is  induced  ; but  after  they 
have  been  taken  for  some  time,  and  especially  in  large 
doses,  sickness,  disposition  to  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea 
ensue,  which  in  most  cases,  however,  gradually  dis- 
appear, but  sometimes  continue  as  long  as  the  water  is 
drunk.  A constant  elfect  is  an  increased  elimination  of 
urine,  the  quantity  of  which  is  often  doubled,  or  even 
trebled ; it  becomes  turbid  after  some  time,  and  large 
quantities  of  a reddish  sediment  are  deposited  in  it.  In 
some  of  the  patients  treated  by  Dr.  Ruef  profuse  per- 
spiration came  on  after  from  five  to  ten  days,  and  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  water  was  drunk  ; and  in  the  case 
of  a lady  who  had  not  freely  perspired  for  years  this 
perspiration  even  continued  two  months  after  the  cure 
had  been  finished.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  water 
is  a diaphoretic  as  well  as  a diuretic. 

“Concerning  its  therapeutic  action;  in  almost  all  cases 
the  pain  in  the  joints  is  increased  at  first  (especially  in 
those  patients  who  were  in  the  end  cured)  to  a rather 
high  degree,  but  it  never  spread  to  healthy  parts.  In 
joints  which  were  perfectly  contracted,  crackling,  drag- 
ging, and  pulling  were  felt,  as  if  the  articulations  were 
being  torn  asunder ; but  after  such  an  attack  of  pain  a 
sensation  of  easiness  and  decided  improvement  was  felt, 
and  the  mobility  of  the  limb  was  much  increased.  In 
one  patient,  a physician  from  Epernay,  a regular  fit  of 
gout  came  on  during  the  use  of  the  water,  under  the 
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continued  use  of  wliicli  this  patient  so  rapidly  improved, 
that  he  could  walk  about  again  after  three  days. 

“ Gouty  affections  of  the  joints,  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
nerves  and  the  muscles,  if  not  of  very  long  standing, 
were  cured  after  three  or  four  weeks,  and  have  remained 
so  up  to  the  present  moment.  In  periodically  recurring 
headache  on  one  side,  which  is  often  due  to  gout,  the 
effects  were  also  very  beneficial.  A lady  who  had  been  con- 
tracted for  fourteen  years,  and  who  could  neither  stand, 
nor  walk,  nor  carry  a spoon  to  the  mouth,  was  by  the 
use  of  this  water  so  much  improved  that  she  was  able  to 
walk  a little,  and  to  stand  and  eat  by  herself,  while  no 
former  medication  had  relieved  her.  This  patient  also 
suffered  from  dysmenorrlioea,  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms of  which  were  severe  abdominal  pain,  oppression 
and  asthma,  cold  and  paralysis  of  the  left  arm.  She  had 
only  taken  the  lithia  water  for  eight  days  when  the 
catamenia  appeared,  and  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
unpleasant  symptoms  whatever ; nor  did  these  latter 
reappear  afterwards.  In  a male  patient  whose  finger- 
joints  were  infiltrated  with  urate  of  soda,  which  was 
visible  in  white  specks  through  the  skin,  these  infiltra- 
tions were  removed,  and  the  swelling  diminished. 

“The  mode  of  administering  the  water  was  as  follows: — 
For  patients  with  whom  large  quantities  of  water  do  not 
agree,  five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  lithia  were  added 
to  a bottle  of  the  water  of  JMurquelle,  which  contains 
five  grains  of  chloride  of  lithia ; and  the  water  was  then 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  render  the 
carbonate  more  soluble.  Of  this  water  a tumblerful  was 
drunk  three  times  a day ; and  if  an  increase  of  the  dose 
a})peared  necessary,  two  or  three  grains  of  the  carbonate 
were  added  to  every  glass.  If  patients  are  able  to  keej) 
much  water  on  their  stomach,  they  may  take  six  or 
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eight  tumblersful  of  the  i\Iurquelle,  witliout  any  artificial 
addition  of  carbonate  of  litliia.  Baths  witli  water  of  the 
same  spring  were  also  given  ; and  tlie  Administration  of 
the  Spas  of  Baden-Baden  are  now  occupied  in  preparing 
a mother-lye  from  the  water  of  the  Miirquelle,  in  order 
to  gain  so  much  of  the  salt  that  it  may  next  year  be 
added  to  the  baths.  Of  all  the  antarthritic  remedies 
offered  by  the  springs  of  Baden-Baden,  none  have  proved 
so  beneficial  as  this  lithia  spring.  Dr.  lluef  has,  in  some 
cases,  at  the  same  time  enqDloyed  the  Russian  vapour- 
baths,  prepared  from  the  steam  of  the  hottest  spring  of 
the  place,  which  has  a temperature  of  155°  F.” 

Waters  of  Carlshad  {Bohemia). — A reference  to  the 
analysis  in  the  Appendix  will  show  that  sulphate  of  soda 
is  the  principal  ingredient  of  Carlsbad  waters,  but  carbo- 
nate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  important  con- 
stituents ; in  addition  to  which  the  high  temperature 
adds  powerfully  to  their  therapeutic  influence.  In  a 
certain  number  of  patients  a purgative  action  is  induced 
by  the  exhibition  of  these  waters,  but  in  all  cases  there 
is  copious  diuresis  and  some  excitement  of  the  vascular 
system.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  carbonate  of 
Soda,  these  waters  possess  the  power  of  rendering  the 
fluids  more  alkaline,  and  thus,  in  some  respects,  they 
resemble  those  of  Vichy. 

The  waters  of  Carlsbad  are  employed  with  most 
advantage  in  gout  connected  with  disturbance  of  the 
stomach,  congestion  of  the  portal  system,  and  consequent 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  with  deficient  secretions  from 
the  alimentary  canal ; in  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the 
disease  is  more  especially  connected  with  an  excessive 
formation  of  uric  acid.  In  weakened  habits,  or  when 
the  kidneys  are  seriously  implicated,  or  when  there  is 
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lieart  disease,  these  waters  should  not  he  resorted  to,  as 
they  may  under  sucli  circumstances  he  productive  of 
serious  mischief. 

Dr.  Kraus  of  Carlshad  has  Itindly  given  me  some  addi- 
tional information  as  to  the  treatment  there,  which  may  he 
found  useful.  He  says  that  it  is  a common  hut  mistaken 
idea  that  the  Carlshad  waters  are  merely  purgative. 
Their  action  appears  to  depend  partly  on  the  condition 
or  peculiarity  of  the  patient,  partly  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  taken.  In  some  cases  they  cause  free  purgative 
action,  hut  rarely  anything  like  diarrhoea;  in  many  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  they  cause  constipation,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  add  some  of  the  Carlshad  salts  to  the  waters.  In 
some  the  waters  when  taken  tepid  are  more  active ; in 
others  when  taken  hot ; so  that  each  case  requires  to  he 
studied  individually.  The  diuretic  action  does  not 
appear  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  hut  it  afterwards 
remains  throughout  the  course.  The  urine  is  often 
rendered  turhid  with  copious  deposits. 

The  waters  at  Carlshad  are  not  only  drunk  hut  used 
in  the  form  of  the  hath,  consisting  either  of  the  water  of 
the  Sprudel  spring  or  mixed  with  mud,  to  form  the  well 
known  mud  haths. 

It  is  usual  after  a Carlshad  course  to  send  patients  for 
an  after-cure  to  Teplitz  or  Ragatz. 

Close  to  Carlshad  there  is  a spring  called  the  Giess- 
liiil)ler,  the  water  of  which  is  mildly  alkaline,  and  often 
used  hy  gouty  sufferers  ; it  forms  an  agreeable  beverage 
and  is  slightly  diuretic. 

Waters  of  Ilombiirij. — Ilomhurg  is  situated  about 
f)00  feet  above  the  sea  level ; the  air  is  bracing,  and  a 
delightful  breeze  is  often  felt  from  the  neighbouring 
Taunus  mountains.  Homhurg  is  well  suited  for  many 
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cases  of  gout,  especially  those  in  which  there  exists  sonic 
moderate  portal  congestion,  accompanied  with  deficient 
tone  in  the  system.  The  treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
the  administration  of  the  water,  especially  that  of  the 
Elizabeth  spring  in  cases  of  gout,  from  one  to  five 
eight-ounce  tumblers  being  taken  before  breakfast  ; 
walking,  and  allowing  an  interval  of  at  least  twenty 
minutes  to  elapse  after  each  draught,  and  an  hour 
between  the  last  glass  and  breakfast. 

In  many  cases  a distinct  purgative  action  is  produced 
by  the  Homburg  water,  and  in  most  a well  marked 
diuretic  action.  The  treatment  may  be  looked  upon  as 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Carlsbad,  but  of  a much 
milder  character. 

Bathing  is  not  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  at 
Homburg ; but  many  when  there  take  the  so-called 
pine  baths — baths  to  which  is  added  an  extract  of  the 
pine  wood. 

I am  in  the  frequent  liiibit  of  sending  gouty  patients  to 
Homburg  before  or  after  they  have  been  under  treat- 
ment at  Wildbad  or  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  the  same  category  of  mineral  springs  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  ]\Iarienbad  and  Kissingen ; both  of 
them  contain  a considerable  amount  of  saline  matter 
suitable  to  particular  forms  of  gout,  and  those  of 
Marienbad  are  alkaline,  from  the  presence  of  a little 
earbonate  of  soda. 

The  second  class  of  mineral  waters  embraces  those 
which  owe  their  therapeutic  powers  more  especially  to 
the  influence  of  the  water  itself,  often  increased  by  its 
high  temperature.  The  more  important  are  those  of 
A\  ildbad,  Teplitz,  Gastein,  Ragatz  and  ITeft’ers,  Buxton, 
and  Bath.  The  analyses  of  the  more  important  of  these 
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waters  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  and  they  may 
be  taken  as  types  of  the  whole  class.  The  mineral  con- 
stituents are  insignificant,  and  can , add  but  little  to  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  the  water  itself ; as  regards  the 
Buxton  waters,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  refer  their 
action  to  the  large  amount  of  contained  nitrogen,  but,  to 
say  the  least,  the  explanation  is  very  problematical, 
ddiese  waters  are  more  especially  used  in  the  form  of  the 
bath,  or  douche,  but  many  of  them  are  advantageously 
employed  as  internal  remedies. 

Waters  of  Wildhad  {Black  Forest). — Within  the  last 
few  years  I have  had  much  experience  of  the  value  of 
the  Wildbad  treatment  in  gouty  subjects,  and  it  may  be 
useful  to  state  shortly  the  results  I have  arrived  at.  On 
looking  at  the  table  in  the  Appendix  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  waters  at  Wildbad  are  warm,  varying  from  90°  to  98“ 
Fahr.,  containing  but  a small  amount  (three  and  a half 
grains  in  sixteen  fluid  ounces)  of  solid  matters,  consisting 
of  about  one  half  of  common  salt  with  small  quantities  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  together  with  some  dissolved  gases. 

These  waters  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  be- 
longing to  the  so-called  indifferent  thermal  class. 

The  little  town  is  prettily  situated  in  the  Black  Forest 
about  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  waters  are  chiefly 
used  in  the  form  of  the  bath,  but  they  may  also  be 
advantageously  drunk  by  the  majority  of  patients. 
Although  apparently  so  much  like  ordinary  warm  water, 
as  flir  as  composition  is  concerned,  their  effects  on  the 
system  are  by  no  means  so  inert.  I have  known  patients, 
who  have  had  joints  or  other  parts  previously  injured 
by  disease  or  accident,  experience  severe  pain  in  these 
parts  after  the  use  of  the  Wildbad  baths,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lead  them  to  discontinue  their  use  for  a time. 
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Occasionally  in  gouty  subjects  the  disease  is  brought 
out  by  their  action,  but  by  no  means  so  frequently  as 
at  ^\uesbadeii. 

The  subjects  of  gout  who  receive  most  benefit  from 
the  Wildbad  treatment  are  those  whose  nervous  system 
is  undertoned,  and  in  whom  there  is  little  or  no  conges- 
tion or  other  derangement  of  the  portal  system.  The 
effects  I have  witnessed  have  at  times  been  almost 
marvellous ; many  patients  accustomed  for  a long  time 
to  have  from  two  to  four  severe  attacks  every  year  have, 
after  taking  a course  of  the  Wildbad  baths  and  waters, 
remained  free  for  one  or  two  years. 

AVildbad  appears  to  be  especially  advantageous  where 
there  is  great  inability  to  regain  the  use  of  the  limbs 
I after  gouty  attacks ; in  fact,  in  cases  of  nervous  paralysis 
in  connection  with  this  disease.  In  some  few  instances  I 
have  been  positively  assured  that  small  chalk-stones  have 
•disappeared  under  the  treatment. 

The  water  when  taken  internally,  and  when  it  sits 
easily  on  the  stomach,  increases  the  action  of  the 
kidneys  and  skin.  At  times,  where  there  is  constijm- 
tion,  it  is  desirable  to  add  a little  of  the  natural  Carlsbad 
salts  to  a glass  of  the  AVildbad  waters. 

If  a patient  stays  in  the  bath  beyond  the  proper  time, 
a feeling  of  fulness  of  the  head  is  experienced,  and  not 
unfrequently  a slight  amount  of  giddiness  is  produced. 

The  air  at  AVildbad  is  not  very  bracing,  and  I am 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  sending  patients  after  the 
course  to  some  of  the  high  parts  of  Switzerland  or  to 
Homburg,  where  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  sup- 
plement the  AA^ildbad  treatment  by  a short  course  of  the 
Llizabeth  spring  which  is  mentioned  above. 

Waters  of  TepUtz. — A very  large  portion  of  the 
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visitors  at  Teplitz  labour  under  some  form  of  gout,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  mucli  benefit  is  derived  from  tlie 
administration  of  the  waters. 

The  Teplitz  springs,  as  those  of  AVildbad,  are  most 
suitable  in  gout  attended  with  debility,  and  the  baths  are 
especially  indicated  when  the  stomach  is  unable  to  bear 
a large  quantity  of  liquid  ; long  immersion  in  a water  of 
low  specific  gravity,  and  one  containing  but  little  solid 
matter  dissolved  in  it,  is  favourable  to  endosmosis,  and 
hence  considerable  absorption  ensues.  As  the  solid  in- 
gredients consist  chiefly  of  carbonates  of  soda  and  lime, 
with  traces  of  iron,  a slight  increase  of  alkalinity  is  given 
to  the  animal  fluids,  as  likewise  some  stimulant  action 
to  the  secreting  functions,  effects  which  equally  result, 
whether  these  waters  are  administered  in  the  foim  of 
the  bath,  or  taken  internally. 
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Waters  of  Buxton  {Derhysliire). — As  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  resort  to  Buxton  each  year,  it  is  well  that  I 
should  give  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  treatment 
pursued  there  in  gouty  cases. 

Buxton  is  situated  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
the  soil  is  dry  and  the  air  very  bracing ; the  water  has  a 
temperature  of  82°  Fahr,,  contains  very  little  solid  matter, 
and  has  a large  amount  of  nitrogen  dissolved  in  it. 

The  water  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  the  bath,  but 
is  likewise  taken  internally.  The  duration  of  the  bath  is 
short,  about  ten  minutes. 

Gouty  patients  often  experience  great  benefit  from  the 
treatment;  recovering  the  use  of  limbs  which  have 
become  useless  from  prolonged  gout,  and  at  the  same 
time  a great  immunity  from  attacks  is  often  given.  The 
internal  use  of  the  water  usually  causes  diuresis. 

In  their  effects  the  Buxton  waters  resemble  closely 
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those  of  Wildbail  and  Gastein ; the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  however  much  lower  than  at  tliose  latter  places, 
and  many  patients  cannot  easily  bear  the  chill  produced 
by  it.  To  avoid  this  it  is  a common  practice  at  l^uxton 
to  heat  the  water  artificially  to  about  95°Fahr.  As  the 
air  at  Buxton  is  very  bracing,  considerable  benefit  is  often 
produced  in  relaxed  habits  by  a sojourn  at  tins  place, 
irrespective  of  the  use  of  the  baths. 

The  above  remarks  on  the  Wildbad,  Teplitz,  and  Buxton 
waters  apply  to  the  treatment  at  many  other  spas,  more 
especially  to  those  of  Gastein,  Pfeifers  and  Eagatz, 
Schlangenbad,  Plombieres,  and  Bath,  all  of  which  contain 
but  a trifling  amount  of  mineral  ingredients.  With  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  Bath  waters,  Heberden  made  the 
remark  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  any  good  result 
from  their  external  use,  either  when  gout  was  present  or 
in  the  intervals ; on  the  contrary,  he  thought  they 
appeared  rather  to  increase  the  weakness  of  the  limbs. 

Ferrurjinous  Waters. — In  a very  limited  number  of 
cases  of  gout,  especially  after  a course  at  any  other 
spring,  the  ferruginous  waters  may  prove  of  considerable 
value ; the  most  important  of  such  waters  are  found  at 
Spa,  Schwalbach,  Pyrmont,  and  St.  Moritz. 

Mineral  Springs  of  Aix-la-Chnpelle  {Rhenish  Prussia). 

The  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  characterised  by 
their  p^eculiar  odour,  and  many  of  the  springs  have  also 
a high  temperature  ; although  apparently  differing  from 
the  mineral  waters  we  have  hitherto  considered,  more 
minute  examination  shows  that  the  difference  is  by  no 
means  so  marked  as  might  be  at  first  anticipated.  The 
principal  spring  is  the  Emperor’s  (Kaiserquelle),  the 
water  of  which  is  clear,  smelling  strongly  of  sulphuretted 
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liydrogen,  temperature  135°  Falir.,  and  sixteen  ounces  ■ 
contain  about  tliirty-two  grains  of  saline  matter  and 
twenty-six  cubic  indies  of  gas.  ^ 

The  analysis  in  the  Appendix  shows  that  the  water  is 
saline  and  alkaline  from  chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  ■ 
of  soda,  and  that  the  odour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a , 
minute  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a small 
amount  of  sulphide  of  sodium. 

The  therapeutic  effect  of  this  water  is  similar  to  that 
of  Wiesbaden,  in  addition  to  which  the  sulphur  it  con- 
tains produces  a marked  influence  over  the  cutaneous 
function.  It  is,  therefore,  indicated  for  gouty  subjects 
in  whom  cutaneous  eruptions  form  a prominent  feature  | 
of  the  disease ; as  also  in  cases  where  much  swelling  is 
left  after  the  inflammatory  affection,  combined  with  great 
rigidity  of  the  joints. 

The  use  of  these  waters  is  therefore  indicated  in  the 
same  class  of  cases  as  derive  benefit  from  the  course  at 
Wiesbaden  ; but  they  are  distinguished  from  them  hy 
the  additional  influence  of  the  contained  sulphur  and 
alkaline  sulphide. 

Mineral  Sjjrimjs  of  Aix-les-Bains  (Savoy). — The 
sulphur  springs  of  Aix-les-Bains  are  some  of  the  most 
important  in  Europe,  and  of  these,  as  also  of  those  of 
IMarlioz  and  C’halles,  I shall  give  a short  sketch. 

The  little  town  of  Aix  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  hills  which  form  the  base  of  the 
mountain  of  Mouxy,  and  skirts  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Jlourget.  The  climate  is  Italian,  and  for  English  patients 
the  best  time  for  undergoing  the  course  is  during  the 
months  of  l\Iay  and  Juno,  or  the  month  of  September. 
Tlie  early  summer  is  preferable,  as  it  is  desirable  that 
after  the  treatment  the  patient  should  not  return  to  cold 
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weather  at  liome.  Aix  has  tlie  advantage  of  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  natural  thermal  water,  which  varies 
in  temperature  from  108°  to  112°  Fahr.  It  will  be 
ol)served  on  consulting  the  analysis  in  tlie  Appendix  tliat 
the  Aix  water  contains  a very  small  amount  of  solid 
matter,  so  much  so,  that  if  we  exclude  the  sulphuretted 
liydrogcn  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indifferent 
thermal  waters.  The  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is, 
however,  considerable,  and  doubtless  has  some  influence 
upon  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  waters.  The  douche 
forms  a very  important  speciality  in  the  treatment  at 
Aix,.  and  this  is  combined  with  the  influence  of  the  hot 
vapour  from  the  water,  together  with  ordinar}'  bathing  in 
and  drinking  of  the  Aix  water.  Wlien  a larger  amount 
of  sulplmr  is  desirable,  in  the  form  of  the  sulphide  of 
sodium,  the  cold  water  of  Blarlioz,  situated  about  a mile 
from  Aix,  or  the  Challes  water  from  near  Chamb(^ry, 
which  contains  not  only  a very  large  amount  of  sulphur 
but  also  iodides  and  bromides,  is  employed  internally  in 
the  treatment. 

In  gout  the  Aix  treatment  is  found  most  useful  in  the 
following  class  of  cases  ; — 

1st.  When  it  manifests  itself  in  cutaneous  eruptions, 
especially  in  the  form  of  psoriasis  or  eczema,  whether 
combined  or  not  with  joint-affection. 

2nd.  AVhen  there  is  considerable  passive  swelling  and 
stiffiiess  left  after  the  attacks  of  articular  gout,  or,  in  forms 
of  gout  not  connected  with  portal  congestion,  and  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  other  thermal,  indifferent  waters,  as 
those  of  Wildbad  and  Teplitz,  is  usually  found  benelicial. 

To  Dr.  F.  Berthicr  of  Aix  I am  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  course  of  treatment 
followed  at  the  establishment,  and  for  many  details  con- 
tained in  his  ])amphlet  on  the  mineral  waters  of  Savoy, 
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wliicli  want  of  space  prevents  me  from  incorporating  in 
tlie  present  work.  The  remarks  on  the  value  of  the 
waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Aix-les-Baiiis  in  the 
treatment  of  gouty  affections,  apply  more  or  less  to  those 
of  other  sulphur  springs,  such  as  Luchon,  Barhges,  &c. 

From  what  has  been  now  advanced  concerning  the 
nature  and  action  of  the  several  mineral  springs  which 
have  acquired  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  the  different 
forms  of  gout,  it  is  evident  that  much  caution  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  occuiTence  of  mischievous  conse- 
quences, and  considerable  judgment  demanded  to  ensure 
success. 

The  rules  I now  subjoin  will  safely  guide  the  prac- 
titioner either  in  advising  or  in  proscribing  the  exhibition 
of  mineral  waters  in  gouty  cases. 

They  should  be  altogether  prohibited  when  there  is 
considerable  structural  disease  in  any  important  organ, 
especially  in  the  heart  or  kidneys  ; and  even  when,  the 
organic  mischief  is  slight,  the  greatest  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  their  use. 

They  should  be  avoided  when  an  acute  attack  is  either 
])resent  or  threatening. 

The  Avaters  should  be  selected  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case.  AVhen  the  patient  is  robust,  and  of  full 
habit,  the  alkaline  saline  springs  ; Avhen  torpidity  of  the 
bowels  predominates,  the  purgative  waters ; when  there 
is  a want  of  vascular  action,  the  saline  waters ; when  the 
skin  is  inactive,  the  sulphur  springs ; lastly,  Avhen  debility 
prevails,  then  the  more  simple  thermal  waters  should  be 
chosen. 

In  all  cases  caution  is  necessary  at  the  commencement 
of  a course  of  mineral  waters,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  oppress  the  stomach  by  giving  too  much  liquid, 
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nor  to  induce  debility  or  any  otlier  injurious  effects  by 
allowing  a too  long  sojourn  in  the  bath. 

In  conclusion  I may  add,  that  although  great  benefit 
is  uudoubtedly  often  obtained  from  a sojourn  at  these 
Spas,  yet  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  mineral  waters,  as  their  influence,  even  when 
most  advantageous,  endures  but  for  a comparatively 
short  time,  whereas  the  causes  of  the  disease  are,  in 
many  cases,  in  constant  operation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Irregular  Forms  of  Gout  : — preliminary  observations— difficulties 
IN  THE  investigation  OF  IRREGULAR  FORMS  OF  GOUT  — MODE  OP 
ASCERTAINING  THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  DIFFICULT  AND  ANOMALOUS 
CASES  — RETROCEDENT  OR  METASTATIC  GOUT  — IMPLICATING  THE 
STOMACH,  INTESTINES,  HEART,  ^VND  HEAD— OTHER  FORMS  OP  ABAR- 
TICULAR  GOUT — IMPLICATING  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS — THE  HEART — 
THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS— THE  URINARY  ORGANS— THE  EYE— THE 
EAR— THE  LARYNX — THE  SKIN— THE  MUSCULAR  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEMS 
— TREATMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OP  IRREGULAR  GOUT. 

We  now  approacli  a subject  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
one  wliicli  requires  the  most  careful  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment in  order  to  arrive  at  results  satisfactory  to  the 
pathologist.  That  there  are  irregular  forms  of  gout  must 
be  conceded  by  all  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  study  of  this  disease,  and  daily  experience  confirms 
the  concession.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  patients 
showing  symptoms  which  may  be  properl}'^  classed  under 
this  head,  some  little  time  before  the  advent  of  a fit  of 
gout,  and  although  such  symptoms  may  disappear  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  yet  they  occasionally  con- 
tinue, in  a mitigated  form,  during  the  progress  of  the 
articular  inflammation  ; now  and  then,  indeed,  they  occur 
in  subjects  who  have  never  ex})erienced  a true  fit,  but 
Avho  cither  inherit  gout,  or  at  least  have  been  much 
exposed  to  its  predisposing  causes. 

When  at  any  time  we  can  demonstrate  that  these 
symptoms  depend  upon  the  same  diathesis  as  leads  to 
the  inflammation  of  the  joints,  we  are  certainly  justified 
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in  considering  them  irregular  manifestations  of  gout. 
The  difficulties  in  distinguishing  the  true  nature  of  such 
anomalous  symptoms  are  many ; for  we  must  remember 
that  such  patients  may  be  affected  with  both  functional 
and  organic  diseases,  not  necessarily  gouty  ; for  example, 
pleurisy  may  occur  from  exposure  to  cold,  bronchitis  from 
a similar  cause,  and  although  the  course  of  these  diseases 
in  such  subjects  may  to  some  extent  be  influenced  by  the 
diathetic  condition,  yet  such  complications  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  as  simply  gouty : that  this  has  been  com- 
monly done  there  is  little  doubt,  and  thus  have  arisen  the 
numerous  forms  of  irregular  gout  described  b}'  many  of 
the  older  writers  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

Many  of  the  more  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  - 
gout  tend  likewise  to  produce  other  diseases,  but  these 
latter,  when  they  occur,  are  not  necessarily  gouty  ; such 
causes,  for  example,  Avill  not  unfrequently  lead  to  cardiac 
diseases,  as  chronic  valvular  alterations,  atheroma,  and 
hypertrophy,  and  I have  ascertained,  by  post-mortem 
examination,  that  even  when  such  changes  occur  in  sub- 
jects who  have  long  been  afflicted  with  gout,  they  have 
not  the  same  chai'acter  as  those  essentially  connected  with 
this  disease;  examples  illustrating  this  point  will  be  found 
in  the  chapters  on  pathological  anatomy.  The  long-con- 
tinued existence  of  chronic  gout  often  leads  to  a depraved 
condition  of  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  the 
slow  production  of  many  organic  diseases,  a circumstance 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  inquiry. 

From  a careful  examination  of  numerous  recorded 
cases  of  anomalous  gout,  I am  of  opinion  that  many  of 
them  have  no  real  claim  to  be  so  considered  ; some  are 
in  no  way  related  to  the  disease,  and  others  only  so  far 
as  they  occur  in  gouty  states  of  the  habit.  On  the  other 
hand  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  same  systemic 
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condition  wliicli  ordinarily  leads  to  the  development  of 
regular  gout,  may  at  times  produce  symptoms  altogether 
apart  from  the  joints,  but  which  are  still  essentially  of  a 
gouty  character. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  we  arc  better 
prepared  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
irregular  forms  of  gout,  remembering  tliat  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  that  we  should  not  use  the  latitude  which  the 
term  affords  us  as  a cloak  for  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  any  disease,  but  be  careful  to  apply  the  name  only  to 
such  instances  as  we  can  clearly  demonstrate  to  depend 
on  a gouty  state  of  the  system. 

Irregular  forms  of  gout  have  received  various  names, 
as  anomalous  gout,  non-articular  gout;  and  by  the 
French  certain  varieties  have  been  named  goutte  larvee 
and  goutte  vague;  at  times  the  term  mis'placed  gout  is 
employed ; but  some  writers  include  all  these  different 
affections  under  the  head  of  atonic  gout,  as  they  are 
frequently  met  with  in  conditions  of  the  system  charac- 
terised by  want  of  tone. 

Upon  examining  a case  suspected  to  be  one  of  irregular 
gout,  we  should  first  investigate  the  history,  in  order  to 
find  if  there  is  any  hereditary  predisposition  to  the 
disease,  and  to  what  degree  this  exists ; and  also  to 
discover  if  the  predisposing  causes  of  gout  have  been 
operative.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  should  like- 
wise have  due  weight  in  the  inquiry. 

It  should  be  ascertained  whether  there  has  been  any 
joint  affection,  and,  if  so,  the  peculiarities  which  it  ex- 
hibited ; it  is  also  important  to  ascertain  if  the  symptoms, 
supposed  to  depend  on  the  gouty  state  of  habit,  are  in- 
fluenced by  causes  known  to  affect,  in  a marked  degree, 
true  gout. 
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If  there  is  still  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
jiiay  occasionally  be  desirable  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  by  which  means  a clue  may  be  generally 
obtained,  for,  as  we  have  proved  that  gout  is  invariably 
attended  with  impure  blood  from  the  presence  of  uric 
acid,  it  follows  that  when,  in  anomalous  cases,  the  blood 
is  not  so  altered,  the  symptoms  cannot  depend  on  a 
gouty  diathesis ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  exhibit 
such  impurity,  it  is  a matter  of  high  probability  that  the 
phenomena  are  so  connected.  I say  probability  rather 
than  certainty,  inasmuch  as  uric  acid  occasionally  exists 
in  the  blood  without  the  production  of  any  characteristic 
symptoms. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  anomalous  gout 
to  a scientific  precision  worthy  of  the  present  age,  the 
nbove  considerations  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  for  if  the 
facts  advanced  in  the  preceding  chapters  be  correct — • 
and  that  they  are  so,  satisfactory  evidence  luis  been 
adduced — I have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  what  has 
now  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  blood  in  cases  of 
irregular  gout  must  be  also  true. 

There  is  generally  some  little  difficulty  in  these  cases 
in  determining  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  as 
venesection  is  seldom  absolutely  requisite,  and  there  is 
a natural  repugnance  to  its  performance,  although  but  a 
single  ounce  be  required.  In  such  instances,  I have 
■occasionally  had  recourse  to  a small  blister,  the  ap})li- 
cation  of  whicli  is  sometimes  advisable  as  a therapeutic 
agent,  and  can  never  be  productive  of  injury  ; it  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  examination  of  the  serum 
from  a blister  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  of  that  from 
blood,  although,  when  positive  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  uric  acid  is  afforded  by  it,  the  results  are  equally  con- 
clusive. 
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In  treating  of  irregular  gout  I sliall  first  speak  of  that 
form  denominated  retrocedent  or  metastatic,  and  tlien 
proceed  to  describe  tlie  other  varieties  according  as  thej 
affect  different  organs  or  tissues  of  the  body. 

EETROCEDENT  GOUT. 

Gout  is  named  retrocedent  when  a sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  articular  affection  is  followed  by  serious  mis- 
chief in  some  internal  viscus,  as  if  a metastasis  or  change 
of  position  had  taken  place  : the  organs  usually  attacked 
are  the  stomach,  intestines,  heart,  or  brain.  That  such 
a metastasis  of  gouty  inflammation  occasionally  occurs  is 
undoubted,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
recorded  instances  considerable  mischief  had  previously 
existed  in  some  important  organ,  which  proved  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  so-called  metastatic  action.  To  sepa- 
rate true  from  spurious  cases  is  a task  of  much  difficulty. 

Gout  retroceding  to  the  stomach. — When  the  stomach 
is  attacked,  the  symptoms  indicating  the  transference  of 
gout  are  an  intense  feeling  of  oppression  and  anxiety, 
often  accompanied  with  spasm,  pain,  and  vomiting. 
Coste  relates  the  case  of  a soldier  who  checked  the 
inflammation  of  his  joints  by  the  ai)plication  of  spirits  of 
camphor,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  cold  sweats, 
and  vomiting  of  a green-coloured  bile.  Sydenham  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  from  similar  symptoms  on  the 
retrocession  of  gout  from  his  limbs. 

Scudamore  relates  two  cases  of  this  form  of  disease,  of 
which  the  following  are  short  abstracts  : — 

Case  1. — A corpulent  man,  aged  47,  had  suffered  from 
gout  for  twenty-five  years,  and  had  been  treated  with 
large  doses  of  the  eau  medicinale,  which  much  depressed 
him,  and  had  also  left  off  wine,  in  which  he  formerly 
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indulged.  Having  one  day  been  exjDosed  to  cold  and 
damp  when  suffering  from  gouty  symptoms  in  his  feet, 
■although  he  felt  no  inconvenience  at  the  time,  yet  on  the 
following  night  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  excruciating 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  such  an  oppression  from  flatus 
that  he  thought  his  stomach  would  actually  burst : hot 
fomentations,  ether,  opium,  and  brandy-and- water  re- 
lieved the  alarming  symptoms,  which  were  followed  by 
a severe  paroxysm  of  gout  in  the  knees  and  feet. 

On  another  occasion  this  gentleman,  from  exposure  to 
•cold,  had  a return  of  symptoms,  though  of  a different 
character  ; a kind  of  torpor  ensued,  the  jDulse  became 
slow  and  languid,  the  skin  cold,  features  collapsed,  and 
breathing  laboured,  and  both  speech  and  deglutition 
Avere  difficult ; stimulants  were  again  successful  in  giving 
relief. 

Case  2. — A gentleman,  aged  52,  had  his  first  attack 
•of  gout  when  31  years  old,  affecting  one  of  his  feet. 
When  still  suffering  from  gouty  symptoms,  and  after 
having  eaten  heartily  and  drunk  madeira-and-water,  he 
was  exposed  to  the  cold  air.  Suddenly  there  occurred 
an  alarming  oppression  of  breathing,  cold  perspiration, 
and  a sensation  of  burning  rising  up  from  the  boAvels, 
but  no  pain ; also  nausea,  and  a feeling  of  sinking,  so 
as  to  cause  an  apprehension  of  fatal  syncope : there  was 
likewise  palpitation  of  the  heart.  After  drinking  Avarm 
Avater,  so  as  to  produce  vomiting,  a large  amount  of  acid 
matter  Avas  ejected  from  the  stomach,  Avith  immediate 
relief.  At  the  time  these  symptoms  were  urgent  the  foot 
became  easy,  but  on  their  abatement  there  Avas  a return 
of  acute  gout  in  the  part.  This  patient  had  a subsequent 
attack  of  retrocedent  gout  of  a similar  character. 

Several  cases  resembling  the  above  have  come  under 
my  notice  ; cases  in  Avhich  pains  in  the  epigastrium, 
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vomiting  and  faintness  have  supervened  upon  the  retro- 
cedence  of  articular  gout.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  these  cases  are  not  inflammatory,  but  due  to  in- 
tense functional  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  and  we  know 
that  shocks  to  the  nervous  system,  as  from  powerful  mental 
emotions,  especially  soon  after  a meal,  will  cause  intense- 
indigestion,  and  it  may  be  that  the  sudden  repression  of 
gouty  inflammation  of  a joint  is  capable  of  influencing 
the  nervous  system  in  the  same  way.  The  following  is 
a fair  example. 

A gentleman,  about  G9  years  of  age,  who  had  had 
slight  attacks  of  gout  for  fifteen  years,  experienced  the 
following  symptoms.  When  suffering  from  inflammation 
of  one  foot,  he  all  at  once  felt  extreme  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, accompanied  with  vomiting ; the  pain  in  the  foot 
suddenly  left  him  and  remained  away  till  the  gastric 
disturbance  had  become  relieved,  it  then  returned  in 
some  degree. 

I cannot,  however,  think  that  all  cases  of  gout  retro- 
ceding to  the  stomach  are  simply  functional,  as  I have 
had  some  which  tend  to  disprove  this  idea.  Very 
recently  I was  called  to  see  a gentleman  who  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  vomiting,  which  soon  became  quite 
uncontrollable,  and  led  to  a fatal  result.  In  this  case  there 
was  great  tenderness  over  the  stomach  and  some  amount 
of  febrile  disturbance. 

This  patient  did  not  inherit  gout,  but  had  for  many 
years  lived  freely ; he  had  also  experienced  a distinct 
gouty  attack  in  one  great  toe  the  previous  year  and  a 
week  before  the  sickness  had  had  a slight  return  in  the 
feet,  which  left  before  the  gastric  symptoms  came  on. 

Hunter  was  inclined  to  regard  the  effect  of  gout  on 
the  stomach  and  bowels  as  altogether  dissimilar  to  that 
upon  the  extremities  ; but  Scudamore  thought  that  the 
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established  tlieory  of  an  occasional  transference  of  inflam- 
matory action  from  external  to  internal  parts,  in  cases  of 
gout,  had  been  clearly  made  out,  and  that  it  was  important 
in  practice  as  well  as  admissible  in  doctrine. 

Gout  retroceding  to  the  intestines. — Dr.  Home  relates 
the  case  of  a gentleman  who  exposed  himself  to  heat 
and  cold  when  sufiering  from  slight  gouty  inflammation 
of  the  feet ; the  same  afternoon  enteritis  followed  and  in 
twelve  hours  he  died. 

About  six  years  ago  I was  summoned  to  see  a patient 
whose  case  can  be  thus  shortly  summed  up.  He  was 
about  50  years  of  age,  and  for  many  years  had  suffered 
from  gouty  attacks,  some  very  severe  and  prolonged. 
When  recovering  from  a moderately  acute  attack  in  the 
extremities  he  was  exposed  to  cold ; he  felt  chilled,  and 
within  a few  hours  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
this  increased  and  was  accompanied  with  great  constipa- 
tion ; after  a time  the  pain  became  very  intense,  the  ab- 
domen tympanitic,  vomiting  ensued,  the  pulse  gradually 
got  quicker  and  weaker  and  the  patient  sank. 

A post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  last  eighteen  inches  of  the  ileum  were  found 
intensely  inflamed,  but  the  rest  of  the  abdominal  organs 
healthy ; it  was  evidently  a case  of  enteritis,  and,  in 
all  probability,  of  a gouty  nature. 

Gout  retroceding  to  the  heart. — When  the  heart  is 
seized  with  retrocedent  gout,  there  is  usually  a feeling  of 
constriction  about  the  chest,  violent  palpitation,  intense 
anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied  by  a very 
small  thready  pulse  and  other  signs  of  syncope.  A 
well-marked  instance  of  this  form  of  retrocedent  gout  is 
related  by  Dr.  Alexander  of  a gentleman,  who,  Avhen 
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suffering  from  a severe  attack  of  gout,  very  imprudently 
applied  snow  to  the  painful  foot,  which  produced  at  first 
great  relief  from  the  pain,  -but  was  soon  followed  by  a 
sensation  of  burning  and  constriction  at  the  lower  part 
of  his  chest,  as  if  a red-hot  iron  wire  had  been  placed 
round  his  body,  and  was  being  pulled  tighter  and 
tighter ; after  this  he  could  remember  nothing ; he 
was  found  sitting  in  his  chair,  with  his  usual  florid 
complexion  changed  to  a death-like  pallor,  respiration 
exceedingly  slow  and  snatching ; pulse  40,  and  almost 
imperceptible.  He  was  restored  by  the  aid  of  stimulants 
and  counter-irritants.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  cold  application  produced  powerful  spasm  of 
the  heart,  leading  to  extremely  defective  action. 

A well-marked  case  has  very  recent!}^  (1876)  come 
under  my  care.  The  patient  was  a gentleman  about  50 
years  of  age,  who  had  occasionally  suffered  from  fits  of 
gout  in  the  feet,  but  otherwise  was  in  very  good  health ; 
after  a two  years’  interval  he  had  a sharp  attack  in  one 
foot  implicating  the  arch  as  well  as  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe ; when  much  better  he  went  out,  during  the  prevalence 
of  cold  east  winds,  and  in  a few  hours  felt  violent  pain 
across  the  chest  and  down  both  arms,  accompanied  with 
faintness  and  a sensation  of  alarm.  These  symptoms 
lasted  some  hour  or  more,  and  were  followed  by  two  or 
three  more  similar  attacks  that  night,  and  another  the 
next  morning.  After  this  I saw  him  and  found  the 
pulse  very  quick  and  feeble  and  frequent!}'  intermitting. 
Under  treatment  these  symptoms  soon  left  him,  but  in  a 
few  days  the  foot  became  again  affected  with  gout. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  structural  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  no  appreciable  febrile  disturbance. 

Whether  the  heart  is  ever  attacked  with  gouty  in- 
flammation is  still  a matter  of  doubt,  for  the  evidence  in 
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support  of  its  occurrence  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
That  it  is  frequently  spasmodically  affected  is  certain, 
and  probably,  in  most  of  those  cases  of  retrocedent  gout 
which  have  proved  fatal,  some  cardiac  mischief,  as 
valvular-  disease,  dilatation,  or  fatty  degeneration,  had 
existed  previously. 

Gout  retroceding  to  the  head. — When  retrocedent  gout 
attacks  the  head,  apoplexy  is  commonly  induced,  but 
maniacal  symptoms  occasionally  arise.  When  the  apo- 
plexy has  terminated  fatally,  serous  effusion  has  been 
found  in  the  brain ; retrocedence  of  this  kind  usually  arises 
from  the  application  of  cold  to  a gouty  limb,  as  by  plung- 
ing it  into  cold  water.  That  gouty  inflammation  should 
implicate  the  fibrous  membranes  of  the  brain,  as  the  dura 
mater,  might  be  expected,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  in 
many  of  the  cases  in  which  apoplexy  has  supervened,  the 
brain  was  previously  in  a state  of  ramollissement,  or 
otherwise  diseased.  I believe  no  demonstration  has  ever 
been  afforded  of  the  presence  of  true  gouty  deposits  in 
these  structures. 

Within  the  last  15  years  several  instances  have  come 
under  my  notice  of  patients  who  have  had  marked 
cerebral  symptoms  upon  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
gout  from  an  extremity ; two  of  these  I will  shortly 
relate.  The  first  was  a clergyman,  living  a few  miles 
from  London,  about  GO  years  of  age,  and  a great  martyr 
to  gout ; he  had  had  a moderately  acute  attack  in  the 
feet  and  was  slowly  recovering ; he,  however,  undertook 
duty  at  his  church,  the  weather  at  the  time  being  very 
cold;  after  the  sermon,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
rectory,  he  went  to  the  railway  station  and  took  a ticket 
to  London,  and  was  found  there  in  a few  days  completely 
insane  ; he  subsequently  got  better. 
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In  tlie  second  case  tlie  patient  was  nearly  80  years  of 
age,  and,  when  still  suffering  from  gout  in  one  hand, 
went  out  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  see  his  sons  shoot ; he 
returned  apparently  well,  and  congi’atulating  himself  that 
his  hand  had  so  much  improved  ; dined  as  usual,  but 
before  bed-time  became  rambling  in  his  talk,  and  soon 
afterwards  completely  delirious.  Efforts  were  made  to 
bring  back  the  gout  to  the  hands,  and  in  about  ten 
days  he  completely  recovered.  Four  years  after  this  I 
attended  this  patient  for  an  ordinary  attack  of  gout. 

Dr.  Copland  relates  an  instance,  which  came  under  his 
notice,  of  a medical  man  who  experienced  symptoms  of 
gout  in  several  organs  within  the  space  of  a few  hours ; 
he  had  had  au  imperfect  attack  in  the  foot,  and  on  its 
forsaking  this  situation,  the  bowels  became  affected  with 
violent  colic,  it  then  flew  to  the  diaphragm  and  lungs, 
causing  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  lastly  the  head 
was  implicated  in  a slight  degree ; after  this  the  disease 
again  appeared  in  one  foot,  and  subsequently  in  the  other. 

OTHEIl  FORMS  OF  ABARTICULAR  GOUT. 

Having  given  a slight  sketch  of  those  sudden,  severe, 
and  obscure  attacks  to  which  gouty  patients  are  occa- 
sionally subject,  and  to  which  the  term  retrocedent  gout 
has  been  applied,  I shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  some 
account  of  other  forms  of  gout  when  it  implicates  organs 
and  structures  other  than  those  of  the  joints,  that  is 
when  the  disease  assumes  the  character  of  abarticular 
gout. 


Gouty  affections  refemhh  to  the  ctiyestive  organs. — 
Symptoms  mainly  referable  to  the  digestive  organs  have 
already  been  described  as  being  frequently  premonitory  ol 
an  attack  of  gout,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  And  severe 
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and  protracted  dyspepsia  in  patients  who  have  never 
sutfered  from  a lit,  • but  who  either  inherit  tlie  disease 
very  strongdy,  or  have  sown  tlie  seeds  of  it  by  their  inode 
of  living  ; in  such  cases  tlie  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  doubtless  frequently  dependent  on  a gouty 
state  of  the  blood.  It  is  often  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  make  a correct  diagnosis  in  these  instances, 
but  at  times  this  difficulty  is  at  once  removed  by  the 
sudden  supervention  of  a true  fit  of  articular  gout,  and 
the  equally  rapid  disappearance  of  the  gastric  disturb- 
ance. Snell  relief,  however,  is  not  always  experienced, 
and  patients  may  suffer  for  months  and  even  years  with- 
out the  nature  of  their  ailment  being  discovered,  and 
this  occurs  more  especially  in  persons  who  have  led  a 
very  temperate  life,  but  who  are  strongly  predisposed  to 
the  disease : slight  threatenings,  however,  of  the  toe 
affection  are  sometimes,  on  inquiry,  admitted  to  have 
been  felt,  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  render  the  pressure 
of  the  boot  uncomfortable. 

Besides  the  symptoms  already  described  as  premoni- 
tory of  a fit,  other  gastric  phenomena  are  occasionally 
met  with,  as  gastrodynia,  pyrosis,  and  enterodynia. 

A gouty  state  of  habit  is  often  accompanied  by  con- 
stipation, but  sometimes  diarrhoea  ensues,  and  I have 
known  several  individuals  who  appeared  to  have  escaped 
articular  gout  by  the  frequency  of  such  evacuation  from 
the  bowels. 

The  gastric  disturbance  which  precedes  acute  gout  is 
usually  increased  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease ; to^ 
such  an  extent  indeed,  that  the  patient  may  be  completely 
tormented  in  the  intervals  of  the  joint  affection,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  slightest  irregularity  of  diet ; this  form 
of  dyspepsia  probably  depends  on  the  impurity  of  the 
blood,  arising  often  from  the  impaired  state  of  the 
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Mnej's,  as  it  is  usually  a prominent  feature  in  disorders 
directly  connected  with  a granular  state  of  these  organs. 

have  met  with  one  instance  in  which  tlie  msonliao-us 
^vas  distinctly  affected,  so  as  to  cause  the  greatest  dHK- 
ciilty  in  swallowing,  a symptom  at  once  relieved  by  tlie 
occurrence  of  articular  gout : cases  are  on  record  in 
winch  the  rectum  has  been  constricted  from  the  same 
cause,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  hemorrhoids 
cue  to  the  congested  state  of  the  portal  system  fre- 
quently occur  ill  gouty  subjects.  ’ 

The  following  examples  are  illustrative  of  this  form  of 
gout,  and  are  selected  from  among  very  numerous  similar 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  care  : 

Case  1.  gentleman,  aged  C4,  whose  general  health 
had  usually  been  good,  came  under  my  care  with  the 
following  symptoms.  For  the  last  two  years  he  had 
suffered  from  pyrosis  and  attacks  of  violent  retching,  but 
it  1 little  vomiting,  occasionally  however  he  had  noticed 
a streak  of  blood.  He  had  lost  flesli  but  ^vas  not 
emaciated.  The  sickness  occurred  chiefly  in  the 
morning,  and  about  two  or  three  times  in  the  fortnight. 
He  was  Houbled  with  frequent  and  severe  cramp. 
Upon  inquiry,  .1  found  that  this  patient  had  for  more 
than  twenty  years  been  subject  to  periodic  attacks  of 
gout,  generally  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  affecting 
the  great  toes  and  knees  ; but,  during  the  time  in  which 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  had  been  present,  scarcely  any 
symjitoms  of  articular  gout  had  been  manifested,  or 
merely  twinges  in  one  of  the  toes.  Thinking  it  probable 
that  the  stomach  affection  was  closely  connected  with  a 
gouty  state  of  the  system,  I prescribed  accordingly  and 
had  veiy  soon  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  disease 
rapidly  give  way,  and  the  patient  in  a little  time  com- 
pletely recover  his  health. 
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C\SE  2. A gentleman,  about  40  years  of  age,  who 

had  for  some  time  lived  freely,  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  accompamed  with 
intense  depression  of  spirits;  after  a few  days  these 
symptoms  were  suddenly  relieved  by  the  occurrence, 
during  the  night,  of  a sharp  fit  of  articular  gout  affecting 
first  one  then  the  other  great  toe.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  experienced  any  attack  of  the  disease. 

Case  3.— A gentleman,  53  years  of  age,  of  somewhat 
spare  habit,  inheriting  gout  Irom  his  paternal  grand- 
father, first  experienced  some  pain  in  the  great  toes 
about  ten  years  since ; three  or  four  years  afterwards,  he 
had  an  affection  of  the  right  shoulder,  which  passed  off 
without  treatment.  About  a year  and  half  since  he 
suffered  from  a very  severe  attack  of  gastralgia,  appa- 
rently caused  by  mental  anxiety  ; this  was  accompanied 
with  slight  jaundice,  but  not  followed  by  any  joint 
affection.  About  a fortnight  before  I saw  him  he  ex- 
perienced  a second  attack  of  gastralgia  which  was  very 
acute ; this  suddenly  ceased  on  the  occurrence  of  sharp 
inflammation  of  the  left  knee. 

Gout  affecting  the  heart— Om  of  the  more  common 
symptoms  produced  by  a gouty  state  of  the  system  ^ is 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  irregulaiity 
of  its  rhythm,  and  occasionally  wdth  pulsation  of  some  of 
the  larger  arteries.  In  the  majority  of  instances  this 
condition  is  secondary  to  dyspepsia,  but  at  times  it  may 
be  directly  excited  by  the  impure  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  I have  notes  of  many  cases  in  which  no  organic 
mischief  in  the  heart  could  be  discovered,  nor  any  signs 
of  indigestion,  and  in  wdiich  the  symptoms  ceased  on  the 
occurrence  of  gout  in  the  joints ; but  in  many  gouty 
patients  in  whom  palpitation  is  prominent  and  constant. 
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hypertrophy  or  valvular  disease  exists  sufficient  to  ac-  • 
count  for  the  symptom.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  ■ 

structures  of  the  heart  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  goutv  ' 

inflammation,  and  great  probability  is  supposed  to  be  ; 
given  to  this  idea,  from  their  being  so  constantly  affected  ■ 

in  acute  rheumatism  ; that  such  may  occasionally  occur  ' 

I do  not  deny,  but  doubt  if  it  is  common.  It  is  alto- 
gether an  error  to  consider  calcareous  deposits  a proof  of  i 
gouty  inflammation,  for  I have  shown  in  a former  chapter 
that  even  in  gouty  subjects  who  have  concretions  of  ' 
urate  of  soda  in  all  the  joints,  the  deposits  upon  the  < 

aorta  may  be  of  a totally  different  character,  consisting  ;■ 

either  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  choleste-  ; 
rine  and  fatty  matter.  Dr.  Stokes  has  observed,  that 
when  death  has  been  attributed  to  gout  in  the  heart,  the 
result  has  usually  been  owing  to  some  organic  disease  of  | 

that  organ,  and  not,  as  generally  supposed,  to  the  direct  i 

influence  of  gout,  a remark  in  which  I most  fully  coincide. 
Arteritis,  or  at  least  an  irritable  condition  of  the  aorta,  is 
also  occasionally  ])roduced  by  gout,  and  in  some  instances 
has  caused  a suspicion  of  the  existence  of  aneurism. 

There  is  a symptom  by  which  I believe  we  can  usually 
decide  whether  the  disturbance  of  the  heart  is  functional 
or  organic,  independently  of  the  stethoscopic  or  other 
signs  ; viz.,  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  breathlessness. 

In  functional  disturbance  the  patient  is  often  more  con-  . 
scious  of  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  but  there  is 
usually  an  absence  of  any  appreciable  want  of  breath; 
whereas,  when  organic  mischief  is  present,  breathlessness 
is  generally  a marked  symptom,  though  it  may  not  be 
referred  by  the  patient  to  the  disturbance  of  the  heart. 

Gouty  affections  of  the  respiratoi'y  organs. — Coughing 
and  asthmatic  breathing  are  frequently  produced  by  a i 
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gouty  state  of  system.  A gouty  cougli  is  recognised  by 
all  practitioners,  and  often  precedes  and  accompanies  the 
regular  forms  of  gout ; occasionally  dyspnoea  of  a very 
severe  character,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
alarm,  is  connected  with  the  presence  of  latent  gout.  A 
patient  was  once  under  my  care,  having,  it  is  true,  some 
slight  emphysema,  but  suffering  from  great  dyspnoea,  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  lie  down,  and  wms  also  much  dis- 
tressed by  a hard  dry  cough  ; the  usual  treatment,  by 
dry  cupping,  counter-irritation,  and  expectorants,  was 
adopted,  but  wdtli  little  or  no  relief ; after  a few  days, 
the  chest  symptoms  suddenly  vanished  and  gout  oc- 
curred, first  in  the  ball  of  the  left  great  toe,  and  after- 
wards in  the  knee.  Many  cases  of  a similar  nature  have 
come  under  my  observation,  and  others  are  on  record, 
all  of  wdiich  clearly  point  out  that  the  respiratory  organs 
are  sometimes  affected  by  gout. 

The  pleurse  may  be  occasionally  implicated,  and  a 
species  of  dry  pleurisy  produced  ; the  diaphragm  may  be 
attacked,  and  violent  spasmodic  cough  induced  ; asthma 
has  also  been  noticed  to  be  common  in  gouty  families, 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  an  impure  state 
of  the  blood. 

I cannot  help  thinking,  as  the  result  of  much  experi- 
ence, that,  in  almost  all  the  cases  in  which  the  respiratory 
organs  are  thus  affected,  there  is  likewise  present  some 
structural  mischief;  often,  it  is  true,  very  slight,  but 
sufficient  to  determine  gouty  action  to  these  parts. 

Goutij  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. — It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  gouty  patients  complaining  much  of 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
an  increased  discharge  of  mucus,  and  generally  with 
scanty  and  high-coloured  urine  which  gives  rise  to  a 
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copious  deposit  on  cooling.  Such  symptoms  often  occur 
in  the  intervals  of  gout,  sometimes  in  subjects  in  whom 
regular  gout  has  never  developed  itself.  Scudamore 
relates  cases  of  the  former  kind  in  which  there  was  a 
purulent  discharge,  relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  gout  in 
the  feet ; but  from  the  description  of  the  articular  affec- 
tions in  some  of  these  instances,  I should  be  inclined  to 
question  their  strictly  gouty  character,  and  should  ascribe 
the  discharge  to  other  causes.  Some  years  since  I was 
consulted  on  the  case  of  a gentleman  who  was  suffering 
from  the  following  symptoms  : great  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  shown  by  constant  desire  to  pass  water,  and 
inability  to  sit  still  for  many  minutes ; urine  very  scanty 
and  thick  from  a pale  deposit  of  urates,  closely  re- 
sembling pus ; pains  in  the  hips  and  much  palpitation  of 
the  heart ; so  marked  were  the  symptoms  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a stone  in  the  bladder  had  been  suspected  by 
his  medical  attendant.  From  the  history  of  the  case  it 
appeared  that  during  the  last  year  the  patient’s  habits, of 
life  had  been  considerably  changed  ; instead  of  taking 
much  exercise  and  living  plainly,  he  had  led  a com- 
paratively inactive  life  and  lived  freely.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, I was  induced  to  suspect  that  the  symptoms 
depended  on  a gouty  habit,  and  treatment  given  with  a 
view  to  correct  this  soon  proved  completely  successful. 
Dr.  Todd  relates  a case  of  cystitis  apparently  connected 
with  the  presence  of  gout,  and  many  other  instances  in 
which  the  bladder  has  been  involved  are  on  record. 

The  kidneys  are  occasionally  attacked  with  acute  gout, 
and  when  this  takes  place  there  is  pain  in  the  back  and 
other  symptoms  found  in  nephritic  forms  of  disease. 
From  what  has  been  stated  in  this  Avork  with  regard  to 
the  altered  structure  which  these  organs  exhibit  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  chronic  gout,  it  is  not  a matter  of 
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surprise  to  find  indications  of  its  existence  during  life, 

]\Iy  own  observations  lead  me  to  think  that  gouty  inflam- 
mation is  often  set  up  in  the  interior  structure  of  the 
kidney,  accompanied  with  deposits,  not  merely  within  « 
tlie  tubuli  uriniferi  but  in  the  fibrous  tissue  itself.  It 
may  be  that  this  structure,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed,  being  in  constant  contact  with  a fluid 
having  an  acid  reaction,  is  selected  as  the  early  seat  of 
gouty  deposition ; that  it  is  frequently  so  chosen,  proof 
has  been  afforded  in  the  fact  that  wliite  points  of  urate  of 
soda  were  observed,  with  few  exceptions,  when  tliese 
organs  were  examined.  Although  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe  is  apparently  selected  in  the  majority  of  instances  for 
the  first  invasion  of  gout,  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  kidneys  may  occasionally 
take  the  precedence  though  not  recognisable  by  any  sub- 
jective phenomena.  In  many  cases  of  articular  gout  I 
have  known  the  urine  to  become  albuminous  for  a time, 
but  afterwards  to  be  quite  free  from  this  principle ; in 
soine  of  these  instances  the  albumen  may  have  been  duo 
to  the  temporary  presence  of  gouty  inflammation  in  the 
renal  organs.  In  a few  patients  I have  found  that  severe 
pains  in  the  back,  such  as  could  not  be  referred  to  nephritic 
calculi,  have  preceded  the  development  of  gout  in  the 
joints,  and  have  been  speedily  relieved  by  its  occurrence. 

We  occasionally  find  that  patients  have,  witliout  any 
assignable  reason,  an  unusually  long  interval  between  the 
attacks  of  articular  gout,  and  I liave  reason  to  think  irom 
clinical  observation  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
kidneys  have  become  implicated  during  such  periods, 
for  not  unfrequently  I have  afterwards  found  a trace  of 
albumen  in  the  urine.  When  this  is  the  case,  althougli 
there  has  been  a freedom  from  joint  affection,  tliere  has. 
been  no  improvement  in  the  general  health. 
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Instances  are  on  record,  and  I liave  seen  many  in  my 
own  practice,  in  which  tlie  prostate  gland  and  testicles 
have  been  affected  with  gouty  inflammation  and  spasm, 
and  the  symptoms  have  been  suddenly  relieved  on  the 
occurrence  of  gout  of  the  extremities ; I suspect  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  some  little  mischief  has  previously 
existed  in  these  parts,  and  the  symptoms  were  much 
aggravated  by  the  gouty  action. 

Gout  of  the  eye. — A form  of  ophthalmia  connected 
with  gout  has  long  been  recognised,  and  appears  to  be 
tolerably  well  established,  but  as  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  is  equally  allowed  to  exist,  difficulties  may  at 
once  arise  in  the  diagnosis.  I have  witnessed  many 
cases  in  which  conjunctivitis  and  sclerotitis  appeared  to 
be  distinctly  connected  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  in 
two  cases  there  existed  deposits  of  urates  on  the  surface ; 
gouty  iritis  also  occasionally  occurs.  I once  saw  a case 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat  and  iris,  which 
supervened  a few  days  after  the  operation  for  cataract  in 
u gouty  subject.  By  active  treatment  the  disease  was  ar- 
rested, but  distinct  articular  gout  soon  manifested  itself. 

Our  information  on  this  subject  may  be  thus  summed 
up.  Patients  having  a well  marked  gouty  diathesis 
now  and  then  experience  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the 
different  structures  of  the  eye  ; and  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  habit  con- 
siderably modifies  and  keeps  up  such  affections  ; and 
also  that  treatment  directed  to  the  gouty  condition  of  the 
system  proves  very  effectual  in  curing  the  local  mischief. 

Gout  of  the  ear. — Frequent  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  presence  of  little  urate  nodules  upon  the  cartilages 
of  the  ear,  and  it  has  also  been  noticed  that  patients 
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■occasionally  experience  pains  in  the  ears  prior  to  an 
ordinary  lit  of  gout.  Dr.  Graves,  without  mentioning 
the  appearance  of  these  small  chalk-stones,  refers  to  the 
twinges  in  the  ears,  but  attributes  them  to  momentary 
congestion,  and  alludes  to  a gentleman  whose  ear  was 
sometimes  attacked  with  agonising  pain,  but  which  never 
lasted  more  than  a few  hours.  Dr.  Graves  himself  also 
sulfered  from  similar  attacks,  which  disappeared  on  the 
occurrence  of  gout  in  the  fingers. 

When  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  takes  place  in  the 
fibro-cartilage  of  the  ear,  but  little  disturbance  ensues 
compared  with  what  results  from  the  presence  of  the 
same  matter  in  the  articular  cartilages  of  the  joints,  and 
hence  in  many  patients  it  is  scarcely  noticed  ; the  phe- 
nomena, however,  are  exactly  the  same  as  when  a joint 
is  affected,  and  constitute  in  fact  a true  gouty  paroxysm, 
commencing  with  infiltration  of  the 
tissue  and  subsequent  inflammation  ; 
the  difference  between  gout  in  the  ear 
and  in  a joint  depends  mainly  on  the 
little  inflammatory  action  in  the  former 
case,  arising  from  the  indifference  of 
the  fibro-cartilage  to  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  body. 

I have  seen  many  cases  in  which 
the  ear  symptoms  have  proved  very 
annoying,  so  that  patients  have  been 
unable  to  rest  their  ears  on  the  pillow ; 
in  one  case  the  amount  of  urate  deposit  was  excessive, 
six  large  nodules  being  situated  in  a row  on  the  anti- 
helix of  the  left  ear,  besides  other  smaller  spots  scattered 
about.  A drawing  of  the  ear  is  shown  in  fig.  25. 

* Fif{.  25.  licft  ear  of  a gouty  subject,  iu  which  the  urate  deposits  were 
especially  prominent. 
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On  one  occasion,  when  this  patient  became  much 
weakened,  these  nodules  softened  to  a creamy  consist- 
ence, and  from  some  of  them  a free  discharge  took  place. 

Deposits  are  not  imfrequently  found  upon  the  drum 
and  the  ossicles  of  the  ear,  but  I have  failed  to  discover 
uric  acid  in  any  which  I have  examined.  I am  inclined 
to  regard  the  alterations  which  I have  now  and  then 
seen  in  the  bones  of  the  ear  as  indicating  the  presence  of 
rheumatoid  arthritic  disease  rather  than  true  gout. 

Gouty  affection  of  the  larynx. — In  one  instance  only 
have  I seen  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a true  gouty 
disease  of  the  larynx.  It  occurred  in  a gentleman  sixty 
}’’ears  of  age,  who  had  been  a martyr  to  ordinary  attacks 
of  the  disease  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  many  of  whose 
joints  had  become  much  stiffened  by  deposits.  He  had 
numerous  nodules  of  urate  of  soda  on  the  ears,  and  very 
large  deposits  in  the  bursm  of  the  elbows,  one  the  size 
of  a Chinese  orange.  About  three  years  before  his  death 
the  voice  gradually  became  affected,  till  at  last  he  had 
almost  complete  aphonia : there  was  also  slowly  in- 
creasing pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  ulti- 
mately hastened  his  death.  There  was  no  opportunity 
afforded  of  afterwards  examining  the  larynx,  but  as  I 
have  observed  a deposit  of  a true  gouty  nature  on  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  in  one  of  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tions given  above,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this 
case  the  same  change  had  ensued,  causing  rigidity  of  the 
articulations. 

Gout  affecting  the  shin. — Inflammation  of  the  skin 
over  an  affected  joint  generally  accompanies  regular 
attacks  of  gout,  but  in  these  cases  it  seems  to  be  only  an 
extension  from  deeper-seated  structures,  and  the  skin  is 
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not  primarily  implicated.  It  is  a point  of  much  interest 
to  ascertain  if  cutaneous  diseases  ever  occur  in  direct 
dependence  upon  a gouty  state  of  the  system,  and  it  will 
be  found  in  the  sequel  that  there  is  much  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  idea. 

Dr.  Graves  mentions  that  he  once  met  with  a singular 
affection  in  connection  with  gout,  and  quotes  the  case  of 
an  elderly  lady  of  gouty  habit,  who  was  liable  to  a daily 
paroxysm  of  the  following  character.  About  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  her  nose  became  hot,  and  the 
heat  continued  for  four  or  five  hours,  the  skin  being  first 
of  a bright  red  then  of  a purplish  colour ; this  redness 
spread  to  the  upper  part  of  her  cheeks,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  uneasiness  but  no  pain,  and  always  subsided 
about  the  same  hour  in  the  evening. 

Skin  diseases  dependent  on  a gouty  diathesis. — In- 
stances of  the  occurrence  of  skin  disease  of  various  forms 
in  direct  connection  with  a gouty  state  of  the  system  are 
often  met  with,  and  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
physician.  The  forms  I have  noticed  are  prurigo,  general 
or  local,  pityriasis,  psoriasis  in  its  different  varieties, 
eczema,  and  acne. 

Prurigo  is  of  most  common  occurrence,  frequently  con- 
fined to  a part,  especially  the  anus,  and  the  vulva  also  in 
females,  more  especially  after  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia. When  the  prurigo  attacks  the  anus  it  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  piles,  and  if  bleeding  occur,  it 
is  generally  relieved  to  a considerable  extent  for  the  time. 
Sometimes  the  prurigo  is  much  more  general,  and  I have 
now  and  then  seen  almost  the  whole  of  the  surface 
affected.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  when  in  such 
cases  the  joints  become  inflamed,  the  skin  annovaiice 
ceases,  at  least  for  a time. 
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Pityriasis  and  Psoriasis. — These  affections,  more- 
especially  the  latter,  are  very  common  in  gouty  subjects ; 
and  in  my  case  books  I have  records  of  scores  of  patients 
Avho  have  thus  suffered. 

Sir  H.  Holland  states  that  he  has  often  seen  psoriasis 
prevailing  in  gouty  families,  sometimes  alternating  with 
acute  attacks  of  articular  gout,  sometimes  suspended 
by  them,  sometimes  seeming  to  prevent  them  in  indi- 
viduals thus  disposed : and  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
assign  the  same  morbid  cause  to  these  results,  however 
unintelligible  its  mode  of  action  under  such  different 
forms. 

Eczema  is  also  a form  of  skin  disease  constantly  met 
with  in  gouty  individuals,  either  localized  to  a few  spots, 
in  certain  parts,  as  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  external 
ear,  in  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs,  the  flexures  of  the 
knee  or  elbow  joints,  or  extremely  diffused  over  the  body. 
As  in  the  case  of  psoriasis,  eczema  may  precede,  accom- 
pany, or  alternate  with  articular  gout ; and  in  many  cases 
Avhich  have  come  under  my  notice,  it  was  observed  that 
when  the  succession  of  gouty  attacks  became  interrupted 
for  any  length  of  time,  there  was  a development  of  eczema 
to  an  extensive  degree.  In  one  case  of  a gentleman  who 
had  experienced  several  attacks  of  gout  within  a short 
period  of  time,  the  articular  affection  suddenly  ceased, 
but  after  a few  months  an  eruption  of  eczema  began  to 
show  itself  first  on  the  ears,  then  on  one  elbow,  after- 
wards spreading  to  the  side  of  the  face  and  other  parts 
of  the  body : in  this  instance  the  skin  disease  appeared  to 
be  made  worse  by  the  internal  use  of  arsenical  prepara- 
tions, but  yielded  to  a treatment  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
ordinary  gouty  inflammation. 

Acne. — In  some  few  patients  the  presence  of  acne 
seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  gouty  diathesis. 
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In  1864  a well  marked  instance  came  under  my  care  ; a 
gentleman  38  years  of  age  liad  gout  in  tlie  left  great 
toe  in  August,  1861,  which  was  preceded  by  acne ; from 
that  time  till  December,  1863,  the  toe  was  frequently 
threatened,  the  acne  and  articular  affection  appearing  to 
alternate.  At  the  latter  date  severe  gout  came  on  in  the 
left  ankle  and  great  toe,  and  the  skin  affection  completely 
vanished.  I again  saw  the  patient  in  1866 ; acne  had 
been  present  in  a severe  degree  for  about  six  weeks,  but 
had  disappeared  since  the  redevelopment  of  gout  in  the 
left  foot. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  connection  of  skin 
diseases  with  a gouty  state  of  the  system,  I would  state 
that  1 believe  almost  every  form  of  cuticular  affection 
may  become  developed  under  certain  cii'cum stances,  but 
as  yet  I do  not  consider  that  their  true  pathology  is  by 
any  means  fully  understood,  although  they  are  intimately 
dependent  -on  the  impure  state  of  the  blood  existing  in 
gouty  conditions  of  the  habit.  The  case  related  by 
Dr.  Graves,  to  which  I referred  above,  appeared  to  bo 
one  of  true  gouty  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  not  one 
of  cutaneous  disease. 

Gout  affecting  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems. — 
During  the  progress  of  regular  gout,  more  especially  the 
chronic  varieties,  and  sometimes  without  the  previous 
development  of  the  articular  disorder,  symptoms  indi- 
cating irritation  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
and  clearly  referable  to  the  presence  of  a gouty  diathesis, 
are  exhibited.  These  manifestations  are  generally  of  a 
functional  character,  but  are  sometimes  dependent  on 
inflammatory  action,  which  appears,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  true  gouty 
inflammation. 
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Cramp. — We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  \ 

• cramp  as  a frequent  premonitory  symptom  of  a lit  of 
gout,  and  it  is  one  to  which  gouty  subjects  are  very  ^ 
liable,  not  only  during  an  attack,  but  likewise  in  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxysms  ; and  in  certain  cases  this  / 
symptom  is  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a ^ 
source  of  serious  annoyance.  I have  observed  that  cramp 
is  often  a very  troublesome  symptom  in  gouty  cases 
where  there  is  a notable  amount  of  albumen  present  in 
the  urine. 

Somewhat  allied  to  cramp  is  a peculiar  affection, 
noticed  in  certain  gouty  subjects  by  Dr.  Graves,  con- 
sisting in  an  insuperable  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  grind  his  teeth ; this  desire  appears  to  origi- 
nate in  a disagreeable  uneasy  sensation  in  the  teeth  | 
themselves,  and  is  for  the  moment  alleviated  by  forcibly  \ 
grinding  them  together,  but  immediately  returns  when  | 
the  patient  ceases  to  j^erform  this  action,  and  is  therefore  ] 
continued  during  the  entire  day  when  the  disease  is  con- 
firmed. When  asleep,  the  patient  no  longer  grinds  his 
teeth,  the  grinding  being  in  all  cases  the  result  of  volun- 
tary motion.  Dr.  Graves  gives  details  of  four  persons 
so  affected,  and  remarks  that,  as  this  grinding  continues 
for  years,  it  produces  great  changes  in  the  teeth,  affect- 
ing sometimes  one  side  of  the  jaw,  sometimes  both,  so 
that  in  confirmed  cases  the  teeth  are  ground  down  to 
the  level  of  the  gums.  Having  witnessed  many  instances 
of  this  kind  and  all  of  them  in  persons  of  the  gouty 
diathesis,  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  tlie  symptom  to  the 
existence  of  gout  in  the  constitution,  and  its  effect  on  the 
dental  nerves. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  one  of  the  cases  : — 

A gentleman,  aged  45,  slightly  made,  muscular,  and 
born  of  healthy  parents,  was  attacked  with  shivering  and 
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loss  of  power  of  the  left  side  after  a severe  wetting.  He 
recovered  after  a short  time,  but  about  a year  afterwards 
he  began  to  observe  a tendency  to  grind  his  teeth,  whicli 
gi-adually  increased  to  a very  uncomfortable  extent. 
Linder  these  circumstances  he  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  applied  the  actual 
cautery  behind  his  ears,  slightly  affected  his  system  with 
mercury  and  extracted  one  of  his  teeth,  which  gave  con- 
siderable relief  for  six  months.  He  then  became  as  bad 
as  ever,  and  applied  to  another  surgeon,  who  administered 
preparations  of  iron  without  success ; subsequently  he 
went  to  a third  practitioner,  who  used  leeching,  blistering, 
pustulation  with  tartar  emetic,  and  various  other  reme- 
dies, but  without  any  favourable  result.  About  three 
months  afterwards  this  gentleman  dined  at  the  house  of 
a friend,  and,  with  some  others,  supped  late  at  night  and 
drank  whisky-punch.  Next  day  he  had  vomiting,  purging 
and  epigastric  tenderness,  and,  on  the  day  after,  the  ball 
of  his  great  toe  became  swollen,  hot,  and  exquisitely 
painful,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection. 
In  this  gentleman’s  case  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  was 
not  constant,  but  always  greatest  when  the  stomach  was 
most  deranged.  The  teeth  in  the  under  jaw  were  all 
sound ; three  or  four  of  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  had 
been  extracted.  The  four  upper  incisors  were  ground 
nearly  half  way  through  to  the  gum  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  others  were  very  little  worn.  By  pressing  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  incisors,  or  by  touching  a 
certain  point  of  one  particular  tooth,  he  could  at  any  time 
arrest  the  tendency  to  giiiid,  and  suspend  it  as  long  as 
pressure  was  continued. 

From  a careful  perusal  of  the  cases  cited  by  Dr. 
Graves,  I confess  that  I am  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  peculiar  symptom  described  by  him,  the  grinding  of 
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tlie  toetli,  was  directly  dependent  on  the  gouty  state  of 
the  system,  but  I should  be  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as 
connected  with  some  form  of  the  dyspepsia. 

Neuralgia  is  not  an  uncommon  manifestation  of  gout, 
and  may  occur  in  various  situations ; sometimes  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  are  implicated,  and  fre(piently 
the  sciatic  nerve,  and  more  rarely  other  spinal  nerves. 
I have  met  with  many  instances  of  these  different  forms 
of  neuralgia,  which  are  exceedingly  ditficult  to  diagnose, 
unless  they  happen  to  alternate  with,  or  accompany  arti- 
cular gout.  Local  paralysis  appears  at  times  to  depend 
on  the  same  cause,  and  a case  once  came  under  my 
care  of  facial  paralysis,  in  which  the  symptoms  dis- 
appeared on  the  occurrence  of  regular  gout,  and  the 
patient  from  that  time  exhibited  only  the  ordinary  features 
of  the  disease.  In  such  instances,  it  becomes  a question 
whether  the  neuralgia  or  paralysis  is  to  be  regarded  as 
being  induced  simply  by  the  impure  state  of  the  blood, 
or  whether  a real  inflammatory  action  is  set  up  in  the 
sheath  of  the  nerves  or  the  fibrous  coverings  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

Hystena  and  Hypochondriasis. — Sometimes  the  deve- 
lopment of  hysterical  symptoms  is  caused  by  a gouty 
state  of  system  and  becomes  relieved  by  the  occurrence 
of  articular  gout.  Such  instances  are  usually  seen  in 
women  who  strongly  inherit  gout,  especially  when  there 
is  an  irregularity  in  the  catamenia,  or  soon  after  the 
])criod  of  their  cessation ; in  such  cases  it  seems  to 
depend  on  an  impure  condition  of  the  blood,  but  there 
are  wanting  the  exciting  causes  necessary  to  bring  about 
an  attack  of  regular  gout.  I have  seen  several  cases 
where  the  spinal  tenderness  and  articular  affection  clearly 
alternated  with  each  other.  In  the  male,  I have  in 
several  instances  observed  well-marked  hypochondriasis. 
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■svliicli  was  obviously  connected  with  the  gouty  liabit,  and 
was  relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  gout  in  the  joints. 

In  some  patients  it  seems  probable  that  a gouty 
condition  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages  may  be  the 
primary  cause  of  the  hysteria. 

Headache. — A forcible  illustration  of  the  connection 
between  headache  and  a gouty  condition  of  the  system  is 
seen  in  the  following  case.  A lady,  sixty  years  of  age, 
liaving  enjoyed  very  good  health  all  her  life,  consulted 
me  on  account  of  a very  intense  headache,  from  which 
she  had  suffered  about  seventeen  days ; the  pain  was 
felt  chiefly  at  the  vertex  and  back  of  the  head,  and  was 
somewhat  periodic  in’  character,  often  lasting  about  an 
hour,  then  ceasing  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  again 
returning ; however,  for  the  last  two  days  prior  to  my 
seeing  her,  the  pain  had  been  continuous.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  there  was  distinct  heat  and  tender- 
ness of  the  painful’ part  of  the  scalp.  This  lady  had 
never  experienced  any  gout,  and  I at  first  considered 
the  affection  as  hysterical,  and  prescribed  accordingly. 
However,  on  the  next  evening  the  pain  suddenly  left  the 
head,  and  the  ball  of  the  left  great  toe  became  acutely 
painful  and  tender,  and  after  a few  hours,  swollen,  red, 
and  shining  on  the  surface;  in  fact  the  patient  was  suffering 
simply  from  a severe  attack  of  genuine  gout,  which  ran 
its  ordinary  course.  A second  fit  implicating  the  same 
joint  occurred  after  a few  months,  but  was  not  preceded 
by  headache  or  any  other  iiTegular  manifestation  of  gout. 

Hemicrania  is  a symptom  by  no  means  infrequently 
met  with  in  gouty  subjects. 

Epilei^sy^  Apoplexy^  Mania.,  dc. — More  serious  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  occasionally  arise,  depending 
on  the  central  portions  of  the  system  being  involved. 
Sometimes  epilepsy  appears  to  be  connected  with  a gouty 
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habit.  Van  Swieten  mentions  a case  in  which  the  fits 
ceased  as  soon  as  a regular  paroxysm  of  gout  ensued, 
and  several  instances  of  the  kind  have  come  under  my 
own  observation.  In  one  patient,  an  old  man,  several 
epileptic  fits  occurred  before  their  nature  was  suspected, 
but  after  a time  gout  became  developed  in  one  of  the 
joints,  and  the  head  symptoms  ceased  ; prior  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  articular  affection,  an  examination  of 
the  blood,  which  I had  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the 
temples  by  cupping,  showed  the  existence  of  a large 
amount  of  uric  acid. 

In  another  case  a gentleman  sixty-eight  years  of  age 
had  suffered  from  regular  gout  for  about  twenty  years, 
when  an  epileptic  fit  of  considerable  duration  occurred, 
and  in  the  space  of  six  weeks  this  was  followed  by  a 
second  fit ; but  during  the  subsequent  two  years  and  a 
half  there  was  no  return  of  the  fits,  but  regular  articular 
gout,  which  had  been  checked  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  epileptic  seizure,  manifested  itself  from  time  to  time. 

Ur.  Robert  Wilson  has  informed  me  of  the  following 
case  of  much  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

A gentleman  had  suffered  from  epilepsy  from  the  age 
of  twenty  to  fifty-two  ; the  fits  were  fre(pient,  sometimes 
occurring  as  often  as  once  a week ; he  then  had  distinct 
articular  gout  in  one  great  toe,  and  afterwards  expe- 
rienced attacks  of  the  same  kind  from  time  to  time  up  to 
his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  From  the  first 
manifestation  of  decided  gout  there  was  an  entire  cessa- 
tion of  the  epileptic  convulsions. 

Gouty  mania  is  occasionally  seen,  and  one  instance  in 
which  mania  rapidly  supervened  after  the  cessation  of 
the  joint  affection,  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  chapter. 

In  another  instance,  where  slight  wandering  occurreil, 
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the  course  of  tlie  aifection  was  interesting,  showing  clearly 
that  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  affected  with  gouty 
inflammation.  The  following  is  a short  outline  of  the  case. 

A gentleman  subjected  to  gi'eat  mental  and  bodily 
fatigue,  and  likewise  exposed  to  cold,  became  ill ; his 
head  became  hot  and  painful,  and  he  wandered  at  niglit, 
in  addition  to  which  there  was  considerable  febrile  dis- 
turbance ; the  cerebral  symptoms  did  not  yield  to  ordinary 
treatment,  but  suddenly  disappeared,  when  one  of  the 
great  toes  became  affected  with  acute  gout.  This  patient 
had  previously  been  subject  at  long  intervals  to  slight 
attacks  of  regular  gout,  which  had  been  confined  to  the 
ball  of  one  or  other  great  toe. 

Another  patient  came  under  my  care  suffering  from 
gouty  mania,  and  his  case  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  He 
was  over  seventy  * years  of  age,  and  liad  for  some 
lengthened  period  been  subject  to  articular  gout,  but  of 
no  great  severity.  Shortly  after  being  chilled  from 
exposure  to  cold  in  an  open  carriage,  one  wrist  became 
painful  and  swollen,  and  continued  so  for  a few  days, 
when  the  local  affection  suddenly  disappeared,  and  his 
behaviour  at  the  same  time  became  altered,  and  he  soon 
exhibited  symptoms  of  complete  mental  derangement. 
Ihis  condition  of  mental  disturbance  continued  for  some 
weeks,  but  his  reason  was  afterwards  completely  restored, 
the  inflammation  showing  itself  afresh  in  the  wrist  and 
liand,  where  it  continued  obstinately  for  some  time. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I may  state,  tliat 
during  attacks  of  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  apoplexy,  in 
persons  not  known  to  have  liad  gout,  I have  examined 
the  blood  and  found  it  to  be  rich  in  uric  acid ; the  value 
of  this  tact  cannot  be  estimated  at  present,  but  must  be 
left  to  future  observations  and  inquirv. 

Are  these  cerebral  affections  ever  connected  with 
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gout,  or  does  the  shock  caused  by  sudden  mischief  to  m 
the  brain  or  spine  cause  defective  elimination  of  tlic  uric  I 
acid  by  the  kidneys  ? At  present,  I am  inclined  to  regard  m 
the  latter  view  as  being  more  probably  correct  than  the  || 
former.  ^ 

Gouty  affection  of  .sjyinal  cord. — Instances  of  the 
spinal  cord  being  implicated  by  gouty  action  have  occa-  ^ 
sionally  been  noticed,  and  a well-marked  case  has  come  i 
under  my  own  care  in  a gentleman  who  suffered  from 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar 
spine,  great  pain  in  the  legs,  and  hyperiesthesia,  together 
with  extreme  depression  of  the  system.  During  the 
manifestation  of  these  symptoms,  which  lasted  for  some 
weeks,  gout  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  moderate 
intensity  in  both  great  toes,  and  the ' result  of  the  case,  " 
which  was  most  satisfactory,  made  it  probable  that  it  was 
one  of  gouty  inflammation  affecting  the  meninges  of  the 
spinal  cord.  I have  also  records  of  two  other  cases;  in  ■ 
which  the  spinal  structures  appeared  to  be  attacked  with  ; 
true  gouty  inflammation,  though  in  a less  degree  than  in 
the  above  instance. 

Dr.  Graves  has  also  related  some  cases  in  which  spinal 
symptoms  manifested  themselves  during  life  in  gouty 
subjects,  and  the  cord  was  found  softened  after  death  ; 
but,  for  any  evidence  that  was  shown  to  the  contrary, 
they  might  have  been  ordinary  cases  of  softening  of  the 
spinal  marrow ; in  one  instance,  it  is  stated  that  some 
relief  was  afforded  when  gout  appeared  in  the  feet,  but 
this  must  not  be  taken  as  an  absolute  proof  of  its  gouty 
character,  seeing  that  the  relief  might  have  been  due  to 
the  derivative  effect  of  the  inflammation  in  a distant  part. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  deposits  of  earthy  matter  upon  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
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nerves,  I may  state,  that  in  no  instance  has  it  been  shown 
that  they  were  in  any  way  connected  with  gouty  inflam- 
niatiou ; they  probably  consisted  of  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  not  of  urate  of  soda,  and  the  former 
salts  never  occur  as  the  products  of  true  gout ; for  when 
lime  salts  have  been  found  in  gouty  concretions  they 
have  resulted  either  from  the  tissues  in  which  they  have 
occurred,  or  from  ordinary  inflammation  having  been  set 
up  around  the  true  gouty  deposits. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  reputed  abnormal  forms  of 
gout,  so  with  affections  of  the  brain  and  spine,  we  must 
be  extremely  cautious  in  making  our  diagnosis,  and 
remember  that  serious  organic  mischief  may  occur  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  gouty  subjects, 
and  still  be  essentially  independent  of  the  diathesis. 
The  ordinary  development  of  gout  is  likely  to  be  more 
or  less  checked  by  the  occurrence  of  such  structural 
mischief,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  cerebral  affec- 
tion, when  not  dependent  on  a gouty  state  of  the  habit, 
may  still  be  considerably  modified  by  it. 

TREATMENT  OF  IRREGULAR  GOUT. 

Treatment  of  Retrocedent  Gout. — The  treatment  of 
retrocedent  gout  is  simple,  and  we  must  be  guided  in 
each  case  by  the  knowledge  we  can  obtain  of  its  real 
nature.  If  the  stomach  be  affected,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  inflammation,  as  shown  by 
the  want  of  febrile  disturbance,  the  condition  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  absence  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  then 
stimulants,  as  ether,  chloroform,  ammonia,  and  aromatics, 
may  be  administered,  and  if  the  pain  be  very  intense, 
oj)ium.  Vomiting  should  also  be  promoted  by  diluents, 
and  counter-irritation  applied  over  the  epigastrium  and  left 
liypochoridrium.  Brandy  is  sometimes  of  great  use,  but 
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it  is  well  not  to  employ  stimulants  too  liberally,  as  the 
symptoms  often  jneld  to  remedies  less  likely  to  be 
followed  by  mischief.  If  there  be  evidence  of  an  in- 
Hammatory  state  of  the  stomach,  leeches,  sedatives,  as 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  alkalies,  are  indicated,  but  such 
cases  are  very  rare. 

At  the  time  we  are  employing  the  remedies  just 
enumerated,  we  should  not  neglect  to  pay  attention  to 
the  extremities,  for,  by  the  use  of  warmth  and  counter- 
irritation,  we  may  frequently  bring  back  the  inflamma- 
tion to  these  parts,  and  thus  relieve  the  retrocedent 
affection. 

When  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  retrocedence,  the  same 
stimulant  remedies  may  be  applied  at  the  commence- 
ment and  continued  until  the  depression  of  the  circula- 
tion has  been  removed  ; when  the  head  is  implicated, 
similar  treatment  to  that  which  would  be  adopted  in  the 
corresponding  affections  if  they  occurred  in  other  subjects, 
must  be  resorted  to,  but  somewhat  modified  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  gout  in  the  system,  and 
of  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  cause  its  return  to 
the  extremities. 

Treatment  of  other  forms  of  Irrerjular  Gout. — No 
simple  method  can  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the 
various  forms  of  irregular  gout  which  we  have  described, 
as  it  must  necessarily  differ  much  in  different  cases. 
Some  general  rules  may,  however,  be  laid  down  for 
guidance.  In  cases  in  which  the  heart,  lungs,  urinary 
organs,  or  nervous  system  are  affected,  as  these  are  parts 
of  the  body  of  great  importance,  it  should  be  our  en- 
deavour to  give  relief  by  inducing  gouty  inflammation  of 
the  extremities,  an  object  best  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  warmth  and  moderate  counter-irritation  to 
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these  parts,  as  by  liot  bottles,  mustard  poultices,  and 
other  similar  applications. 

We  slioiild  also  aim  at  correcting  the  gouty  diathesis, 
by  the  employment  of  the  various  remedial  means  enu- 
merated in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  carefully  avoid  producing 
any  depression. 

\Yhen  there  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion in  any  important  organ,  local  depletion  may  be 
necessary,  and  the  case  may  be  treated  as  ordinary 
inflammation;  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a peculiar  state  of  the  system  is  present,  which 
modifies  to  a great  extent  the  symptoms,  and  demands 
peculiar  means  for  its  removal. 

The  value  of  colchicum  in  the  irregular  forms  of  gout 
has  not  been  quite  satisfactorily  ascertained  ; Sir  H. 
Holland  is  of  opinion  that  its  influence  is  not  limited  to 
the  removal  of  gout  from  the  joints,  but  extends  to  the 
relief  of  the  disease,  even  when  it  assumes  the  most 
irregular  and  changeable  aspects.  My  own  experience 
accords  completely  with  that  of  Plolland,  as  regards  the 
value  of  colchicum  in  gouty  inflammation  of  the  articular 
structures,  but  I have  not  yet  suffleient  evidence  to 
enable  me  to  decide  to  what  extent  the  remedy  is  useful 
in  removing  symptoms  which  are  simply  functional,  or 
entirely  independent  of  inflammatory  action  ; at  the  same 
time  1 am  convinced  that  its  judicious  employment  in 
most  of  the  irregular  manifestations  of  gout  is  attended 
with  very  considerable  advantage. 
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Diseases  to  which  gouty  persons  are  particularly  liable — gravel 
AND  calculus— SCIATICA  AND  LUMBAGO — PHLEBITIS— KIDNEY  DISEASE 
AND  THE  SECONDARY  CONSEQUENCES  OF  — DEGENERATION  OP  THE 
TISSUES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BONES — GOUT  AND  DIABETES — GOUT 
AND  SCORBUTUS  OB  TRUE  SCURVY — LIABILITY  OF  GOUTY  PATIENTS 
TO  BE  AFFECTED  BY  LEAD — PY-EMIA  IN  GOUTY  SUBJECTS — PROPHY- 
LACTIC TREATMENT  OP  GOUT — INFLUENCE  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE — PROG- 
NOSIS OF  GOUT. 

There  are  certain  diseases  wliicli  appear  to  be  closely 
connected  with  a gouty  state  of  the  system,  or  the  so- 
called  gouty  diathesis ; among  these  we  may  mention, 
more  particularly,  certain  forms  of  gravel  and  calculus, 
kidney  disease,  lumbago  and  sciatica.  To  this  category 
we  may  also  add  phlebitis,  to  which  gouty  subjects  appear 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptible..  The  main  object  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter  is  to  describe  the  peculiarities  which  these 
different  diseases  exhibit  when  they  occur  in  persons  of  a 
gouty  habit. 


Gravel  and  Calculus. — We  have  already  shown  that 
the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  a necessary 
antecedent  to  the  development  of  a gout}^  attack,  although 
other  conditions  must  likewise  be  present ; and  also 
that  the  gouty  and  the  uric  acid  diatheses  are  essentially 
the  same ; hence  it  is  natural  to  suppose  tliat  gouty 
patients  would  from  time  to  time  exhibit  symptoms 
other  than  those  of  ordinary  gout,  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  this  acid  in  the  system.  The  most  common 
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of  these  nianifestatioiis  arise  from  tlie  passage  of  uric 
acid  in  the  crystalline  state  or  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
■or  amorphous  urates,  aggregated  so  as  to  form  masses 
•of  different  sizes,  and  known  by  the  name  of  sand  or 
gravel  and  calculi.  The  voiding  of  uric  sand  by  gouty 
patients  during  some  period  of  their  lives,  is  exceedingly 
oommon,  and  the  formation  of  calculi  by  no  means  un- 
frequent ; often,  when  in  early  life  gravel  and  calculi  are 
formed,  in  after  years  gout  is  developed.  Sydenham 
liimself,  it  will  be  remembered,  laboured  under  the  corn-' 
billed  miseries  of  gout  and  calculus,  and  in  explanation 
of  the  co-existence  of  the  two  diseases,  remarks  ; “ Gout 
produces  calculus  in  the  kidneys,  a result  which  may 
arise  either  from  the  jiatient  lying  for  a long  time  on  his 
back,  or  from  the  secreting  organs  having  so  long  omitted 
their  functions ; or  the  calculus  may  itself  be  a part  and 
parcel  of  the  morbific  matter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
patient  is  frequently  at  a loss  to  know  if  the  stone  or 
gout  be  the  worst  disease.”  Morgagni  also  observed  that 
calculus  of  the  kidneys  was  often  found  in  conjunction 
with  gout,  and  he  relates  an  instance  in  which  both 
kidneys  were  distended  from  the  presence  of  urinary 
concretions.  Scudamore  did  not  think  that  there  existed 
•much  connection  between  gout  and  calculus,  remarking 
that,  in  five  hundred  patients,  only  five  were  so  afflicted  ; 
still,  he  qualified  his  statement  by  saying  that  in  many 
of  these  cases  he  had  seen  concretions  discharged  from 
the  urethra  of  considerable  size. 

Sir  R.  Blackmorc  relates  the  case  of  a man  who,  when 
he  was  eased  of  the  stone,  was  sharply  attacked  with 
gout ; and,  when  freed  from  gout,  was  grievousl^q  and  at 
last  fatally,  assaulted  by  stone. 

I have  met  with  numerous  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  gout  and  calculus  in  the  same  individual,  but  with  few 
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ill  wliicli  they  ivere  jiresent  at  the  same  time ; it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  when  taking  the  history  of  gouty 
patients  to  find  that  when  young  they  had  suffered  from 
calculi,  and  that  gout  supervenes  at  a much  more 
advanced  age,  and  we  have  already  referred  to  the  case 
of  a bishop  who  had  the  operation  of  lithotomy  performed 
upon  him  when  a boy,  but  had  not  an  attack  of  gout  till 
he  was  ninety  years  of  age. 

Calculi,  when  they  occur  in  gouty  subjects,  are  usually 
composed  of  uric  acid  or  of  urates  of  soda  and  ammonia, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  oxalate  of  lime  forms 
either  the  whole  of  the  calculus  or  exists  in  alternate  layers 
with  uric  acid  or  urates.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  also  frequently 
present  in  the  urine  of  gouty  subjects.  The  existence  of 
oxalate  of  lime  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  uric 
acid  is  very  readily  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid.  I have 
proved  by  repeated  observations  that  oxalates  are  always 
present  in  blood  which  contains  an  abnormal  amount  of 
uric  acid.  Oxalic  acid  is  also  capable  of  being  obtained- 
from  the  secretion  of  the  skin  of  gouty  patients. 

Lmnhago  and  Sciatica  in  connection  icith  the  gouDj 
diathesis. — Lumbago  and,  more  especially,  sciatica  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  gouty  subjects,  that  it  is  as 
w-ell  to  speak  of  them  in  this  chapter,  although  they  might 
perhaps  have  been  properl}^  classed  among  the  forms  of 
irregular  gout.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
investigation  of  these  cases  clearly  to  establish  their  true 
pathology,  as  the  treatment  adopted  for  one  form  may 
have  little  effect  in  alleviating  another  variety;  nay,  it 
may  even  increase  it.  To  make  a correct  diagnosis  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  many  points  in  the  history  of  the 
I)atient,  such  as  the  amount  of  hereditary  predisposition, 
the  habits  of  life,  especially  with  regard  to  the  character 
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of  tlie  alcoilolic  beverage  the  patient  has  been  accustomed 
to  take.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  length 
into  this  subject,  but  we  will  give  the  following  case  as 
illustrative  of  the  alfection  when  it  exists  in  connection 
with  the  gouty  diathesis  : — 

A gentleman,  forty  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care 
suffering  from  sciatica,  which,  whether  originating  or  not 
from  gout,  was  evidently  kept  up  by  its  presence  in  the 
•system.  His  father  and  brother  had  suffered  from  gout, 
and  he  had  himself  experienced  two  or  three  attacks  in 
the  ball  of  one  or  other  great  toe,  and  also  in  one  ankle ; 
the  first  attack  occurring  about  six  years,  the  last  seven 
•or  eight  months  before  I saw  him.  At  the  latter  date, 
when  gout  was  still  upon  him,  he  was  seized  with  left 
sciatica,  caused  probably  by  exposure  to  cold ; the  pain 
was  felt  chiefly  in  the  hip  and  outer  side  of  the  leg  and 
instep,  not  much  in  the  thigh.  From  that  time  till  I first 
saw  him  the  sciatica  continued,  sometimes  better,  at  other 
times  worse,  the  pains  being  increased  by  standing  or 
walking  but  not  notably  influenced  by  alterations  of  tem- 
perature. The  urine  in  the  early  stages  was  red  and 
thick  but  afterwards  became  pale-coloured  and  clear : 
pulse  72 : no  increased  heat  of  skin. 

This  patient  had  been  treated  for  some  time  without 
benefit  by  the  ordinary  remedies  for  sciatica,  but  neither 
liad  the  diet  been  attended  to  nor  had  the  presence  of 
the  gouty  diathesis  been  suspected.  When  however  he 
was  placed  under  a proper  regimen,  wine  and  malt 
licpiors  being  proscribed  and  the  ordinary  medicinal 
treatment  of  gout  adopted,  ho  rapidly  lost  his  painful 
affection,  and  was  soon  restored  to  health.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evidently  a matter  of  much  importance  in  cases  of 
lumbago  and  sciatica,  and  even  in  other  forms  of  mus- 
cular and  nervous  affections,  to  ascertain  the  presence  or 
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absence  of  a gouty  diathesis,  as  the  treatment  may  oftert 
be  advantageously  influenced  by  sucli  knowledge. 

Phlebitis  in  connection  icith  Gout. — The  occasional  exist- 
ence of  gouty  inflammation  of  the  veins  is  a fact  beyond 
question,  and  I think  the  cases  may  be  grouped  in  two 
classes;  first,  where  acute  gouty  inflammation  attacks  the- 
veins  of  a part  affected  at  the  time  with  gouty  inflamma- 
tion ; and,  secondly,  where  phlebitis,  usually  of  a much 
less  acute  character,  ensues  without  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  gouty  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
part.  I have  met  with  a considerable  number  of  cases,  at 
least  a dozen,  of  the  first  class : the  phlebitis  has  been- 
confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  has  been  accompanied 
with  the  symptoms  Avhich  are  seen  in  ordinary  cases  of 
acute  phlebitis,  and  has  been  followed  by  considerable 
oedema,  which  has  persisted  for  a long  time.  In  all 
cases  men  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  form  of  phlebitis,, 
a circumstance  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  com- 
paratively fcAV  women  are  attacked  Avith  acute  articular 
gout.  In  the  spring  of  1874  five  cases  came  under  my 
notice,  and  three  of  them  seemed  to  bo  more  or  less 
connected  Avith  the  general  election  of  that  year.  These 
patients  Avere  suffering  from  ordinary  gout  of  the  feet, 
and,  notAvithstanding  their  unfitness  to  leave  their  beds,, 
still  less  their  houses,  persisted  in  going  to  the  poll ; this 
exertion,  undergone  during  the  existence  of  someAA’hat 
acute  •inflammation,  appeared  to  liaA’e  caused  its  extension 
to  the  veins,  and  thus  produced  the  phlebitis.  In  the 
remaining  cases  of  this  class  there  had  been  a varicose- 
condition  of  the  legs  of  long  standing. 

The  second  class  of  cases  I have  met  with  in  AA'ornen 
as  AA'ell  as  men  ; the  phlebitis  sometimes  appears  to  bo 
liereditai’A',  and  8ir  James  Paget  mentions  an  instance  in 
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wliicli  a patient,  who  had  himself  suffered  from  phlchitis 
in  successive  patches  of  botli  saphenous  veins  during  an 
attack  of  acute  gout,  told  him,  that  on  the  maternal  side 
his  mother,  two  uncles,  grandmother,  and  two  cousins 
had  been  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  veins.  I 
have  recently  seen  a case  of  idilebitis  of  the  popliteal 
vein  in  a lady  strongly  inheriting  gout,  who  had  on 
former  occasions  suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
and  this  was  followed  by  symptoms  which  indicated 
partial  embolism  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Phlebitis  to  a very  limited  extent  had  existed  a 
few  days  only  when  the  patient  began  to  walk  about, 
and  sbe  was  suddenly  seized  with  faintness,  extreme 

V I 

shortness  of  breathing,  rapid  and  very  weak  pulse,  fol- 
lowed after  a short  time  by  a peculiar,  almost  incessant 
but  dry  cough,  wliich  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
any  auscultatory  signs.  These  symptoms,  under  com- 
plete rest,  very  slowly  subsided,  but  for  some  weeks  the 
slightest  movement  in  bed  caused  the  breathing  to  be 
short  and  huraed.  Sir  James  Paget  relates  a case, 
doubtless  of  pulmonary  embolism,  which  occurred  in  a 
medical  man,  the  phlebitis  arising  during  a severe  and 
})rotracted  attack  of  gout. 

Symptoms  in  connection  with  gouty  hidney. — The 
kidneys,  as  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  are  prone  to 
become  contracted  in  chronic  forms  of  gout,  thereby 
losing  much  of  their  excretory  power,  and  hence  it 
follows  that  secondary  disorders  commonly  resulting 
from  renal  insufiiciency  must  necessarily  bo  ranked 
aTnongst  the  sequelae  of  gout.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
of  these  is  oedema,  either  confined  to  the  legs  or  some- 
times of  a more  general  kind ; effusions  into  the  cavities 
are  likewise  found,  constituting  ascites,  hydrothorax  or 
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Jiyclropericarclium,  in  some  cases  depending  on  a low 
form  of  inflammatory  action  of  tlie  serous  membranes, 
but  in  others  simply  on  passive  effusion.  Epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  and  paralysis,  are  not  unfrequent,  and  in  short, 
all  the  secondary  results  of  chronic  albuminuria  may  be 
observed  in  some  prolonged  cases  of  gout.  Many  of  them, 
when  occurring  under  such  circumstances,  are  looked  upon 
as  instances  of  misplaced  gout,  but  a strict  pathology  will 
scarcely  allow  of  their  being  thus  classified,  although  they 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  gouty  diathesis. 

The  long  continuance  of  a depraved  condition  of  blood 
sometimes  leads  to  fatty  degeneration  of  some  of  the 
tissues,  and  this  is  frequently  observed  in  the  heart,  and 
may  prove  the  cause  of  a fatal  termination.  It  is  also 
seen  in  the  osseous  tissue,  and  I have  found  the  ends  of 
the  bones,  in  extreme  cases,  very  brittle,  and  containing 
a large  quantity  of  oleaginous  matter. 

Gout  and  Diabetes. — In  the  course  of  practice  I have' 
seen  several  cases  in  which  gouty  patients  have  become 
affected  with  saccharine  diabetes  or  gl^mosuria,  and  it 
may  be  a matter  of  some  interest  to  examine  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  one  disease  upon  the  other.  In  glycosuria 
the  watery  excretion  from  the  system  by  the  kidneys 
usually  becomes  much  augmented,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  (seeing  that  the  kidney  structure  is  not  much 
implicated)  that  the  solids  of  the  urine  are  then  freely 
eliminated  ; accordingly  one  would  suppose  that  the  uric 
acid  would  not  be  able  to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  which 
would  therefore,  as  far  as  that  element  is  concerned, 
be  kept  in  a state  of  purity,  so  that  the  gouty  condition 
would  be  lessened.  That  such  is  the  case  I have  had 
abundance  of  evidence.  In  several  instances  of  patients 
who  had  for  many  years  been  the  subjects  of  periodic 
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gouty  attacks,  the  supervention  ot  diabetes  has  entirely 
prevented  its  occurrence : and  in  others  it  has  lengthened 
the  intervals  very  considerably.  In  cases  in  which  gout 
has  continued  there  has  been  usually  an  absence  of  any 
great  augmentation  of  the  urinary  secretion,  although  it 
may  have  been  highly  impregnated  with  sugar,  and  in 
such  cases  the  uric  acid  may  not  have  been  completely 
thrown  out. 

In  illustration  of  the  relation  between  gout  and  diabetes 
I will  only  mention  here  one  case.  A gentleman  about 
bO  years  old  had  had  at  first  yearly,  then  half  yearly 
attacks  of  gout  in  the  feet  for  about  twelve  years : dia- 
betes then  suddenly  came  on,  and  for  more  than  four  years 
he  remained  (piite  free  from  all  gouty  symptoms  ; the  dia- 
betes was  afterwards  checked,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  being  reduced  from  1’041  to  1’021,  and  soon  after- 
wards slight  gout  followed  on  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  I 
might  quote  several  other  cases  bearing  on  the  same  fact. 

I have  known  several  instances  of  patients  previously 
suffering  from  gravel  and  calculi,  who  have  lost  all  traces 
of  these  ailments  on  the  supervention  of  diabetes  ; an 
exchange  of  a lesser  for  a greater  evil. 

Gout  and  Scorbutus  or  true  Scurvy. — The  occurrence 
of  scorbutus  or  true  scurvy  is  very  rare  in  London,  and 
in  fact  throughout  the  whole  of  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  of  the  potato  famine.  Few 
practitioners  who  are  not  connected  with  merchant  ships 
have  had  any  opportunities  of  watching  the  disease ; still 
less  likely  is  it  to  be  seen  in  conjunction  with  other 
diseases.  A few  years  since  the  late  l)r.  Christian  called 
me  in  to  see  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  from  time  to 
time  been  subject  to  gout  in  the  feet  and  knees ; the 
attack  for  which  I was  consulted  had  differed  much 
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ii'om  the  earlier  ones.  Tliere  was,  it  is  true,  at  first  the 
ordinary  redness,  swellings,  heat,  and  pain  of  one  great 
toe  and  the  knee  of  the  same  side ; but  after  a fcAv 
days,  when  the  joints  were  expected  to  assume  a 
healthy  appearance,  they  W’ere  found  to  become  of  a livid 
colour,  which  gradually  increased,  until  at  last  some 
fear  was  felt  both  by  patient  and  doctor  that  gangrene 
was  supervening,  and  my  opinion  was  sought.  Having 
seen  many  cases  of  scorbutus,  I strongly  suspected  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  foot  and  knee  to  be  due  to 
true  scurvy  ; there  was  the  peculiar  brawny  condition  of 
the  parts,  due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  besides  the  dark  purplish  state  of  the 
skin  and  the  rigidity  of  the  knee  joint.  The  state  of  the 
gums,  which  w'ere  spongy  and  bleeding,  fully  confirmed 
the  view  I had  taken. 

On  inquiry  t found  that  for  the  last  six  months  he  had 
rigorously  avoided  all  fruit  and  vegetables,  on  account  of 
indigestion,  from  which  he  suffered,  and  this  at  once  ac- 
counted for  the  occurrence  of  scorbutus,  which  manifested 
itself  chiefly  in  the  parts  previously  implicated  in  the 
gouty  attack. 

By  an  appropriate  diet  with  the  free  use  of  oranges  and 
vegetables,  the  patient  rapidly  lost  all  the  symptoms  and 
became,  in  fact,  quite  avcII. 

This  is  the  only  case  of  gout  and  scurvy  existing 
together  that  I have  met  with,  but  it  was  one  in  which  I 
found  my  previous  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
scorbutus  very  valuable. 

Liahility  of  gouty  to  he  affected  hy  lead. — In 

our  chapter  on  the  etiology  of  Gout  we  dwelt  somewhat 
at  length  on  the  eftect  of  load  impregnation,  and  showed 
that  workmen  who  were  kept  long  under  the  influence  of 
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tlic  metal,  ns  painters,  plumbers,  and  others,  were  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  gout  if  they  indulged  only 
moderately  in  alcoholic  liquors,  than  other  workmen  not 
so  circumstanced  ; this  Avas  proved  clearly  by  the  statis- 
tics obtained  from  hospital  practice,  for  it  was  found  that 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  gouty  patients  in  these  institu- 
tions had  previously  been  alfected  either  with  lead  colic 
or  paralysis,  or  at  least  exhibited  very  strongly  the  charac- 
teristic blue  lead  line  upon  the  gums.  That  lead  has  an  in- 
fluence in  inducing  gout  was  also  rendered  probable  by  the 
results  of  some  observations  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
the  administration  of  the  salts  of  this  metal  diminished  in 
a notable  degree  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys. 

As  it  was  found  that  lead  certainly  acts  as  a predispos- 
ing cause  of  gout,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  converse- 
might  also  hold  good ; viz.,  that  individuals  either  subject 
to  or  strongly  inheriting  gout,  are  more  readily  influenced 
by  the  metal  than  others.  On  investigating  the  subject 
I discovered  that  gouty  patients  were  A^ery  prone  ta 
exhibit  the  blue  line  on  the  gums,  and  that  they  Avere 
prone  to  suffer  from  colicy  pains  and  great  constipation 
Avhen  even  small  quantities  of  lead  salts  Avere  given  them, 
and  soon  afterAvards  a remarkable  case  came  under  my 
care,  Avhich  seemed  to  confirm  my  reasoning, 

I Avas  sent  for  to  see  a lady  about  forty-tAvo  years  of 
age,  a long  distance  from  town,  and  found  her  in  bed  in 
the  folloAving  state  ; both  Avrists  a little  tender ; there 
Avas  great  Avant  of  poAver  of  the  Avl.iole  upper  extremities, 
and  some  Avasting  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumbs, 
and  of  the  muscles  of  both  arms  and  forearms.  On 
inquiry,  I found  that  in  the  spring  she  had  had  gout,  at 
first  in  the  great  toes,  lasting  but  a short  time,  but  she 
had  never  been  quite  Avell;  the  abdomen  had  been  affected 
Avith  a kind  ol  colic ; after  a time  she  Avas  sent  to 
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]kixton,  and  became  Letter,  but  on  her  return  she  had 
gout  again  and  then  colic ; tliese  symptoms  alternated 
until  the  beginning  of  December,  when  I was  called  in. 
Before  seeing  the  patient  I had  washed  my  hands,  and 
had  been  struck  with  the  softness  of  the  water,  and 
alter  an  examination  lasting  for  a few  minutes,  I suspected 
tliat  she  was  suffering  to  some  extent  from  lead  poison- 
ing ; I looked  at  the’  gums,  and  the  blue  line  was 
strongly  marked,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  above 
symptoms  in  the  upper  extremities  and  abdomen,  made 
it  almost  certain  that  my  suspicion  was  correct.  I 
found  that  the  water  which  the  j)atient  drank  was  rain 
water,  that  it  ran  down  from  the  top  of  the  house,  which 
was  rather  a new  built  one,  and  was  collected  in  leaden 
pipes  which  were  alternately  full  of  water  and  dry,  it  then 
passed  through  a fdter  and  thence  into  the  boiler.  On 
making  a careful  examination  of  some  of  the  water  sent 
to  town  I detected  the  presence  of  lead  to  a considerable 
amount,  by  eva|)oratioii  and  subsequent  testing  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  iodide  of  potassium.  1 was  given 
to  understand  that  all  in  the  house  had  partaken  of  the 
same  water,  yet  only  this  lady  had  been  appreciably 
affected  by  it ; and  hence  we  must  conclude  that  there 
was  some  peculiar  susceptibility  in  her  case,  probably 
depending  on  her  gouty  diathesis. 

This  lady’s  brother,  living  in  quite  a different  part  of 
England,  was  poisoned  by  drinking  water  within  a few 
weeks  of  his  sister’s  illness,  and  exhibited  symptoms 
of  saturnine  colic  and  paralysis,  showing  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  both  members  of  the  laniily  to  the  in- 
fluence of  lead.  Bather  more  than  two  years  afterwards 
I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  patient  at  my  own 
house ; she  had  continued  well  till  two  months  before 
her  visit,  when  the  left  ankle  became  swollen  and  painful, 
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and  the  right  foot,  especially  the  great  toe  ; these  symp- 
toms had  continued  more  or  less  up  to  the  time  of  her 
visit ; the  blue  line  on  the  gums  had  entirely  disappeared ; 
it  was  important  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  urine  passed  on  going  to  bed  had  a specific  gra- 
vity, 1010,  pale  in  colour,  slightly  but  distinctly  albumi- 
nous, and  containing  a mere  trace  of  uric  acid.  The  early 
morning’s  urine  had  the  same  weight,  the  albumen  was 
rather  less  in  amount.  The  urine  of  24  hours  was  found 
to  be  02  fluid  ounces,  with  a specific  gravity  of  1010, 
pale  yellow  and  clear ; the  quantity  of  uric  acid  was  very 
minute,  under  a grain  ; the  urea  amounted  to  203  grains. 

Pijcemia  in  gouty  subjects  and  Pycemia  simulating 
Gout — There  is  a disease  which  I have  met  with  in 
subjects  who  had  previously  suffered  from  gout,  and  also 
in  other  patients,  and  as  in  both  cases  it  has  given  me 
some  difficulty  in  its  diagnosis,  T think  it  would  be  well 
to  speak  of  it  here.  I allude  to  certain  forms  of  pyrnmia. 
I was  once  called  to  see,  with  Dr.  Prance,  a young  man, 
who  had  for  a day  or  two  suffered  from  an  affection  of 
one  great  toe.  When  I saw  him  the  ball  of  that  toe  was 
intensely  swollen,  hot,  and  of  a purplish  red  colour ; 
no  other  joints  were  implicated.  At  first  I thought  that 
it  was  a first  attack  of  gout  of  a very  severe  character, 
and  this  idea  was  strengthened  by  ascertaining  that  he 
had  for  some  months  led  a very  dissolute  ‘life,  and  had 
drunk  wine  and  spirits  to  a very  considerable  extent. 
On  further  examination,  however,  I was  led  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  my  first  mental  diagnosis,  as  I found  the 
temperature  of  the  body  far  higher  than  in  simple  acute 
gout,  besides  which  there  was  a something  about  the 
patient  which  indicated  a very  great  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system. 
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At  our  consultation  next  day  all  douLt  was  removed, 
for  at  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  other  parts  large 
purplish  red  tumours  had  appeared,  and  matter  was 
evidently  contained  both  in  them  and  in  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  great  toe.  The  patient 
did  not  live  long,  and,  before  death,  exhibited  many  puru- 
lent swellings. 

The  second  case,  one  which  is  fraught  with  interest, 
came  under  my  care  in  the  hospital  in  December,  1807. 
The  man  was  59  years  of  age,  and  his  occupation  that  of 
n fire-engineer.  About  twelve  days  before  his  admission 
he  had  had  a blow  on  the  left  cheek,  a little  below  the 
eye,  and  soon  after  this  had  become  somewhat  febrile 
with  shiverings  and  twitchings,  especiall}'  of  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk ; there  had  been  slight  paralysis  of  the  left 
side  of  the  face,  and  some  alteration  in  the  speech  since 
the  blow.  It  was  found  that  he  had  for  twelve  years  at 
least  been  subject  to  periodic  attacks  of  gout  in  the 
great  toes,  about  once  a }’ear  or  so.  On  admission  he 
complained  of  pains  in  the  head  of  a tlu'obbing  character; 
he  perspired  rather  freely,  temperature  101 '4°  Fahr., 
pulse  82.  After  two  days  it  was  found  that  the  ball 
of  the  left  great  toe  Avas  hot,  swollen,  and  tender,  and 
he  complained  of  much  pain  in  the  joint ; but  his 
tem|)erature  had  fallen  to  99’2°  Fahr.,  and  the  pulse 
to  08 ; the  headache  Avas  still  present,  and  there  Avas 
some  starting  in  his  sleep,  and  a little  dulness  of  his 
intellect.  The  urine  AA'as  turbid  with  urates,  but  free 
from  albumen.  After  another  tAvo  days  the  right  great 
toe  Avas  inflamed,  and  the  next  day  the  right  knee.  The 
side  of  the  face  Avhich  had  been  injured  AA-as  also  somc- 
Avhat  sAvollen,  Avith  a slight  blush.  I ordered  three 
ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm  for  the  purpose 
of  chemical  examination.  About  this  time  I gave  a 
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clinical  lecture  on  the  case,  and  of  course  went  carefully 
into  the  diagnosis. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  toe  and  knee  affection, 
and  that  the  patient  had  for  many  previous  years  been 
a gouty  subject,  I came  to  the  conclusion  at  this  stage 
of  the  case  that  it  was  not  one  of  gout,  and  I was  much 
strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  finding  that  the  blood 
serum  gave  no  trace  of  uric  acid  ; I also  was  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  one  of  pymmia;  partly  from  the 
symptoms  exhibited,  namely,  the  twitchings  and  previous 
shiverings,  together  with  the  dulness  of  the  intellect ; 
and  partly  also  from  seeing  a possible  source  of  puru- 
lent matter  in  the  injury  the  man  had  received  on  the 
cheek.  Tlie  further  progress  of  the  case  showed  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  In  the  course  of  a few 
days  the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  left 
leg,  which  soon  exhibited  some  hardness,  and  became 
very  tender.  Again,  a few  days  afterwards,  the  inner 
sides  of  both  ankles  were  red  and  oedematous,  and  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  tibia  just  below  the  knee  the 
same  appearance  was  seen ; he  became  delirious  also,  the 
tongue  was  dry  and  brown,  and  the  temperature  rose 
steadily  to  104°.  The  next  day  considerable  puffiness  was 
found  on  each  side  of  the  left  patella,  and  the  whole  knee 
joint  soon  became  red  and  enlarged  from  effusion. 

The  man  died  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  with  all 
the  symptoms  commonly  found  in  the  last  stage  of 
pymmia.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  points  of 
interest  were  as  follows  : In  both  great  toes  the  (;artila- 
ginous  surfaces  of  the  metatarso-plialangeal  joint  were 
sprinkled  with  urate  deposits,  and  these  were  the  only 
joints  that  had  been  affected  by  gout ; each  joint  con- 
tained some  pus.  The  left  knee  joint  was  also  filled 
with  pus,  as  was  the  swelling  at  tiie  head  of  the  tibia. 
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In  other  respects  the  hod}^  was  that  of  a well  nourished 
man. 

As  gout  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  production  of  some 
maladies,  so  it  has  been  supposed  that  its  presence  is 
opposed  to  the  occurrence  of  other  diseases,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  gout  and  phthisis  stand  in  this  antago- 
nistic relation  to  each  other.  The  reason  why  these 
disorders  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual is  not  difficult  to  explain,  seeing  that  gout  is  a 
disease  of  middle  and  advanced  life,  whereas  phthisis  is 
more  frequently  met  with  in  young  people.  A few 
cases  of  their  co-existence,  however,  have  come  under 
my  care,  and  in  none  of  them  could  I detect  that  the 
former  disease  exerted  any  controlling  power  over  the 
latter.  In  two  instances,  one  of  a young,  the  other  of  a 
middle-aged  man,  phthisis  ran  a rapid  course,  although 
gout  was  in  each  case  so  far  developed  as  to  have  caused 
the  production  of  extensive  chalk-stones. 

4 

TROPHYLACTIC  TREATMENT  OF  GOUT. 

The  discussion  of  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  gout 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at  length,  as  we  have  already 
anticipated  much  in  detailing  the  treatment  of  chronic 
gout ; a few  words,  however,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

If  an  individual  be  subject  to  biennial  or  annual  fits  of 
gout,  or  even  more  frequent  paroxysms,  and  the  general 
health  is  otherwise  good,  gi’eat  attention  to  diet  com- 
bined with  active  regular  exercise  will  generally  prevent 
a progressive  frequency  in  the  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
and  sometimes  even  prolong  the  intervals.  In  cases 
in  which  the  time  of  the  fit  may  be  calculated  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  I believe  much  may  be  effected  by  a 
rigorous  attention  to  diet  a little  before  the  expected 
return,  and  by  having  recourse  for  a time  to  the  use  of 
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properly  chosen  salines  as  previously  described,  the 
selection  being  made  to  suit  the  peculiarities  ot  each 
case. 

A course  of  mineral  waters  acts  in  a similar  manner 
to  the  medicinal  administration  of  salines,  and  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  generally  accompanied  with 
change  of  air  and  scenery,  and  absence  from  the  cares  of 
business;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  its  disadvantages, 
as  it  cannot  be  long  persevered  in,  is  not  always  taken 
at  the  most  desirable  period  of  the  year,  and  is  often 
attended  with  many  serious  inconveniences,  from  which 
the  other  plan  of  treatment  is  exempt. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  colchicum,  given  before  the 
expected  visitations,  exerts  a beneficial  influence  in  ward- 
ing them  off,  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  relates  an  instance 
in  which  he  gave  it  daily  in  moderate  doses  in  combina- 
tion with  quinine,  for  two  years,  not  onl}'-  with  entire 
exemption  from  gout,  but  with  singular  benefit  to  the 
general  health,  when  previously  to  this  treatment  scarcely 
two  months  passed  over  without  an  attack.  In  certain 
cases  colchicum  may  be  advantageously  so  prescribed, 
but  I should  feel  more  disposed  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  trust  either  to  simple  salines,  or  salines  combined  with 
an  aromatic  bitter  if  the  digestive  organs  are  much  im- 
paired ; such  a treatment  when  judiciously  carried  out  is 
never  followed  by  injurious  results,  and  in  many  cases 
lias  proved  so  successful  as  to  have  allowed  the  patient 
even  to  indulge  in  wine,  without  being  tormented  by  his 
enemy. 

Complete  abstinence  from  wines  and  malt  liquors  is 
often  sutlicient  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  attacks  of 
gout,  but  in  many  cases,  if  the  patient  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  wine  freely,  it  is  important  to  find  a substitute 
for  it ; this  may  generally  be  done  by  ordering  a limited 
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quantity  of  some  distilled  spirit,  as  brandy  or  whisky,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  tone  both  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  of  the  circulating  system. 

The  following  case  is  one  of  many  which  have  come 
under  my  care  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  abstaining 
from  wine  upon  the  return  of  the  gouty  paroxysms  : — 

A gentleman,  flfty-seven  years  of  age,  who  inherited 
gout  from  his  father,  and  who  had  himself  lived  freely, 
experienced  his  first  attack  of  gout,  which  proved  very 
prolonged  and  severe,  but  was  confined  to  the  ball  of  one 
great  toe.  He  continued  his  former  habits  and  a second 
attack  returned  within  a month.  After  this  he  discon- 
tinued his  wine  (he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  about  a 
bottle  of  port  wine  a-day),  and  since  that  time,  now  two 
years,  he  has  not  experienced  an}'-  symptom  of  gout, 
although  he  has  not  taken  any  medicine. 

I have  seen  many  cases  even  more  striking  than  the 
above ; but  as  medicine  has  usually  been  given  at  the 
same  time  that  the  wine  has  been  omitted,  the  absence 
of  gout  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
drugs. 

Recently  I have  watched  the  effect  of  the  total  absti- 
nence from  all  alcoholic  fluids  in  gouty  cases,  and  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  result  in  the  majority  of 
the  cases ; in  some,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
necessity  for  a small  amount  to  keep  up  the  activity  of 
the  various  functions. 

INFLUENCE  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE  ON  GOUT. 

Within  the  last  few  years  I have  had  under  my  care 
several  gouty  patients  who  have  lived  a considerable  time 
in  the  Colonies,  and  have  been  much  struck  with  certain 
features  which  the  disease  in  these  subjects  has  ex- 
liibitcd.  I have  notes  of  at  least  half  a dozen  such 
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cases ; in  all  of  tlicni  the  great  peculiarity  has  been  the 
amount  of  anchylosis  of  some  of  the  larger  joints,  more 
especially  of  the  ankles  and  knees,  which  has  arisen  from 
the  very  extensive  deposits  which  have  taken  place  around 
these  joints;  in  some  this  deposit  has  subsequently  become 
softened,  and  large  urate  abcesses  have  been  formed. 

I am  inclined  to  attribute  this  condition  partly  to  the 
very  free  and  irregular  living  which  many  colonists  are 
apt  to  indulge  in,  and  partly  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  to  which  they  are  so  frequently  exposed.  Most 
of  these  patients  have  lived  in  Australia. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  GOUT. 

When  a patient,  otherwise  in  good  health,  is  suffering 
from  a fit  of  regular  gout,  however  severe  it  may  be, 
the  prognosis,  as  far  as  the  attack  is  concerned,  may  be 
considered  favourable.  I have  never  known  or  heard  of 
an  instance  which  terminated  fatally.  It  was  a popular 
belief  until  a very  recent  period,  that  the  appearance  of 
gout  was  rather  to  be  desired  than  not ; that,  in  fact,  an 
attack  of  gout  possessed  the  power  of  curing  every  other 
ailment  and  of  freeing  the  system  from  any  lurking 
malady.  I have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  I cannot  too  strongly  deprecate 
the  treatment  occasionally  pursued,  of  endeavouring  to 
nduce  an  attack  of  gout  for  such  an  ideal  purpose.  At 
the  present  time,  I believe,  there  are  few  who  would 
venture  upon  such  an  assertion,  but  still  it  is  occasionally 
made. 

Gout  has  a decided  tendency  to  shorten  life,  and 
insurance  companies,  being  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  are 
not  backward  in  acting  upon  it  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  premium  for  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  suffered  from  -this  disease.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
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any  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  effect  of  gout  in  shortening 
life,  and  the  rules  at  different  insurance  offices  as  to  the 
increase  of  premium  differ  considerably. 

At  one  office,  for  example,  I am  informed  that  no  par- 
ticular rate  is  adopted  for  gouty  persons,  but  the  addi- 
tional rate  is  regulated  according  to  the  report  of  their 
own  physician  and  that  of  the  medical  officers  to  the 
company.  At  a second  office  I am  told  that  eleven  per 
cent,  is  added  to  the  premium,  wdiatever  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  as  to  gout,  provided  he  is  not  too 
much  affected  to  pass  the  physician ; and  at  a third  office 
I am  assured  that  from  two  to  three  years  are  added  to 
the  lives,  according  to  the  report  of  the  medical  officer. 

When  once  a patient  has  experienced  a fit  of  gout,  he 
is  liable  to  its  recurrence  ; the  interval  may  indeed  be 
prolonged,  as  w^e  have  already  seen,  even  to  many  years, 
by  great  care  and  attention,  but  still,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  a return  of  the  disease  may  be 
expected. 

In  looking  over  the  histories  of  the  cases  which  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge,  I can  find  but  com- 
paratively few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  An  interval  of 
two  years,  or  even  more,  often  occurs  between  the  first 
and  second  attack ; this  is  soon,  however,  reduced  to  one 
year,  then  to  a half-year,  and  so  on,  as  the  malady 
becomes  more  and  more  grafted  into  the  constitution 
These  remarks  apply  to  such  patients  as  take  no  care  to 
prevent  its  return.  If  proper  precautions  be  adopted,  and 
an  appropriate  plan  devised  and  followed  out,  a very 
different  course  may  be  given  to  the  disease,  even  when 
it  has  acquired  some  considerable  hold  upon  the  system. 

The  following  are  a few  exceptions  to  the  above  rule 
as  to  the  progress  of  gout  which  I have  met  with  : — 

A gentleman,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy,  had  an 
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attack  of  gout  in  the  ball  of  the  left  great  toe  when 
tlhrty-tive  years  of  age.  From  the  latter  date  np  to  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  accustomed  to  live  well,  and  to 
partake  freely  of  port  wine,  but  he  had  had  no  return  of 
the  aifection  ; he  died  suddenly  of  cardiac  disease  or 
aneurism. 

Another  gentleman,  twenty  years  of  age,  a medical 
student,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  was  attacked  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  with  excruciating  pain  in  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe.  This  lasted  five  or  six  hours,  and 
left  the  part  so  swollen  and  tender  that  he  was  unable 
to  resume  his  studies  for  six  days.  Thirteen  years  after 
this  he  had  an  attack  in  the  ankle,  apparently  brought 
on  by  over-walking  and  taking  some  stout.  After  a 
further  period  of  more  than  twenty-one  years  he  had  had 
no  return,  but  had  occasionally  felt  darting  pains  through 
the  joints  of  the  great  toe. 

This  gentleman’s  father  had  gout  for  the  first  time  at 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  the  year  in  which  he  died. 

Gouty  patients  sometimes  live  to  a good  old  age,  and 
occasionally,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives,  the  fits 
become  milder  and  less  frequent.  A few  years  since  I 
met  with  an  example  of  this  in  a gentleman,  then  about 
eighty-four,  who  had  suffered  from  gout  for  fil'ty  years. 
No  chalk-stones  were  visible,  and  his  general  health 
throughout  life  had  been  remarkably  good ; during  the 
ten  years  previous  to  my  seeing  him,  although  he  still 
suffered  occasionally  from  gout,  the  fits  had  become  much 
less  frequent  and  of  a milder  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  I have  met  with  instances  in  which  gout  has  con- 
tinued to  recur  pretty  frequently  even  up  to  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  ; in  all  of  such  cases  there  were  extensive 
chalky  deposits. 

After  repeated  attacks,  when  gout  assumes  an  asthenic 
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and  clironic  character,  and  more  especially  when  any 
crippling  of  the  joints  occurs,  or  when  deposits  become 
visible  at  the  surface,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
kidneys  have  lost  much  of  their  power  of  throwing  out 
uric  acid  and  the  urine  often  contains  a trace  of  albumen, 
the  blood  at  the  same  time  being  loaded  with  urates  ; in 
these  cases  the  prognosis  is  much  less  favourable,  for 
though  such  patients  may  live  many  years  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  still  they  are  liable  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  intercurrent  disease,  severe  accidents,  and 
other  agencies,  which  in  healthy  subjects  would  be  unat- 
tended with  dangerous  consequences. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  prognosis  of  gout : — 

A gentleman  about  fifty-four  years  of  age,  inheriting 
gout  very  strongly,  himself  suffered  from  the  disease 
early  in  life,  and  before  the  age  of  thirty-five  had  noticed 
chalk-stones,  and  was  soon  crippled,  both  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  from  many  of  the  smaller  joints  becoming 
anchylosed.  One  autumn,  when  at  the  seaside,  he  was 
exposed  to  cold,  and  in  lieu  of  experiencing  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  catarrh,  rapidly  sank,  apparently  from 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  The  urine  of  this  patient 
was  very  pale : it  now  and  then  exhibited  a minute 
quantity  of  albumen,  but  scarcely  a trace  of  uric  acid. 

Another  example  occurred  in  a tall  and  robust  man, 
who  had  suffered  from  gout  for  many  years,  and  hatl 
concretions  about  the  extremities,  as  well  as  several 
nodules  upon  the  cars ; after  a severe  accident,  which 
caused  fracture  of  the  thigh,  although  he  progressed 
favourably  for  a few  days  he  died  suddenly  and  without 
apparent  cause.  At  the  post  mortem  examination  I dis- 
covered the  kidneys  to  be  very  small  and  contracted,  and 
weighing  only  tw’o  and  a half  ounces  each  ; the  tubiili  ot 
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the  pyramidal  portion  contained  white  streaks  of  urate  of 
soda,  and  the  organ  presented  an  appearance  resembling 
that  shown  in  Plate  III.,  lig.  4. 

In  the  chapters  on  morbid  anatomy  other  examples 
will  be  found,  proving  the  liability  of  gouty  subjects  to 
be  suddeidy  cut  off  by  comparatively  slight  accidents  ; it 
is  probable  that  the  fatal  termination  in  such  cases  is 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  kidneys,  which  can  but 
imperfectly  perform  their  function  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  are  quite  unable  to  do  so  when  an  increased 
demand  is  made  upon  them. 

That  even  slight  injuries  are  accompanied  with  a con- 
siderable waste  of  tissue  and  the  necessity  for  increased 
elimination,  I have  proved  by  the  examination  of  the 
urine  of  a patient  under  the  effect  of  a large  blistered 
surface.  The  amount  of  the  solid  excretion  of  the  urine 
was  found  almost  double,  compared  with  what  it  had 
been  for  some  time  previously,  and  this  increased  eli- 
mination of  solid  matter  was  accompanied  with  a con 
siderable  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  body ; it  is 
probable  tliat  an  increased  waste  of  tissue  takes  place 
likewise  after  severe  injuries,  or  during  febrile  disturbance 
from  any  other  cause,  demanding  a healthy  condition  of 
the  kidneys  in  order  to  keep  the  blood  pure. 

Besides  being  affected  by  acute  disease  and  accidents, 
patients  with  impaired  kidneys  are  liable  to  the  occa- 
•sioiial  supervention  of  that  form  of  gout  which  has  been 
named  retrocedent,  and  such  metastatic  action,  whether 
to  the  heart,  stomach,  or  brain,  may  be  attended  with 
much  danger ; moreover,  in  chronic  gout,  the  blood 
remains  impure  even  in  the  interval  of  the  attacks,  giving 
rise  in  many  cases  to  constant  dyspepsia,  and  lienee, 
indirectly,  tending  to  an  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  body, 
a condition  of  habit  which  may  be  termed  gouty  cachexia, 
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and  may  lead  to  tlie  production  of  organic  disease  in 
various  important  organs. 

From  what  lias  now  been  advanced,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  examination  of  the  urine  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  far  the  function  of  the  kidneys  has 
become  implicated,  is  of  much  value  as  an  aid  to  the 
prognosis  in  many  cases  of  gout.  In  making  such  exami- 
nation I not  only  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
albumen,  but  usually  obtain  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  solid  portions  of  the  urine,  and  especially  the 
uric  acid,  are  excreted ; in  some  instances  even  a quanti- 
tative estimation  of  the  uric  acid  is  desirable. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  this  subject  I may 
state,  that  I consider  even  a single  fit  of  gout,  however 
slight,  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  intimation  that  the 
patient  cannot  go  on  with  impunity  in  his  present  habits  of 
life  ; it  is  a warning  that  either  he  must  change  them  or 
expect  returns  of  the  disease,  which  as  time  advances  are 
certain  to  increase  both  in  frequency  and  duration,  and 
are  likely  to  embitter  and  shorten  existence. 

On  the  other  hand  I am  equally  persuaded  that,  if 
proper  regimenal  and  medicinal  precautions  be  taken, 
the  gouty  patient  may  be  saved  from  such  an  alternative, 
and  the  disease,  instead  of  increasing  in  severity,  may  be 
gi’adually  mitigated,  and  probably  interfere  but  little  with 
the  comforts  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

liHEUMATIC  GOt'T  : — EEMABKS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  NAME — CONFUSION 
AHISING  FROM  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  TERM — DIFFERENT  DISEASES 
INCLUDED  UNDER  THE  HEAD  OF  RHEUMATIC  GOUT — CASES  TO  WHICH 
THE  TITLE  IS  GIVEN— SEPARATION  OF  GOUT  FROM  RHEUMATISM — 
RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS — HISTORY  AND  DEFINITION — DESCRIPTION — 
NODOSITIES  OF  FINGERS — MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRI- 
TIS-CONDITION OF  BLOOD,  ETC. — CAUSES— IRREGULAR  FORMS  OF  RHEU- 
MATOID ARTHRITIS — RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS  IN»  CONNECTION  WITH 
OTHER  DISEASES— PATHOLOGY. 

The  term  rheumatic  gout  is  applied  to  many  different 
diseases,  so  tliat  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  define 
what  is  intended  to  be  understood  by  it.  The  compound 
name  naturally  implies  that  the  disorder  itself  is  complex, 
and  depends  on  a union  of  the  two  separate  diseases,  gout 
and  rheumatism.  The  name  is  often  employed  under 
this  supposition,  but  in  many  works  on  medicine  the 
same  term  is  used  to  designate  a disease  wdiich  is  consi- 
dered by  the  writers  to  differ  altogether  from  either  of 
i these  affections,  as  far  as  its  intimate  pathology  is  con- 
cerned. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  necessary  to 
discuss  somewhat  fully  the  diseases  which  have  been 
;tlius  confounded,  and  to  point  out  a method  of  clearly 
'.distinguishing  them.  But  few  authors  recognise  the 
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combination  of  gout  and  rlieumatism,  and  many  arc 
strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  sucli  a union ; no 
mention  of  it  is  made  in  tlie  works  of  Bocrliaave,  Van 
Swieten,  Cullen,  or  Heberden.  Scudamore  remarks  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  that  textures  which  have  been 
long  affected  with  gout  become  so  weakened  as  to  be 
very  susceptible  of  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  thus 
the  disorder  may  partake  of  the  character  of  rheumatism  ; 
it  was  only  in  this  way  that  he  could  attach  any  pro- 
priety to  the  very  common  expression,  rheumatic  gout  \ 
It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the  term  is  often  I 
employed,  but  seldom  attempted  to  be  accurately  de-  | 
fined.  | 

Our  first  aim  in  the  present  chapter  will  be  to  state 
succinctly  the  diagnostic  character  of  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism both  in  their  acute  and  chronic  forms,  and  after-  , 
wards  to  describe  certain  other  diseases  which  have  been  ; 
called  at  different  times  and  by  different  authors  by  the 
name  of  rheumatic  gout.  To  make  a correct  diagnosis 
of  these  disorders,  so  frequently  mistaken  for  each  other, 
is  of  great  moment,  as  they  generally  call  for  a distinctive 
treatment. 

Acute  gout  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  acute  rheu- 
matism when  these  maladies  are  exhibited  in  their  typical 
forms ; the  subjects  in  which  the  diseases  usually  manifest 
themselves  differ  considerably,  the  former  being  most  com- 
monly seen  in  men  after  middle  age,  and  in  those  who 
have  lived  freely ; the  latter  is  at  least  as  frequent  in 
females,  and  very  commonly  met  with  in  young  women 
of  enfeebled  powers.  The  characters  of  the  two  diseases 
are  also  dissimilar  ; gout,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  its 
early  seizures  ordinarily  affects  but  one  or  two  joints, 
and  commonly  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  inflam- 
mation, although  accompanied  with  comparatively  little  I 
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fever,  is  attended  with  much  local  pain  and  a>denia,  and 
siihsequent  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  ; the  attacks  are 
for  the  most  part  periodic,  and  gradually  implicate  a 
larger  number  of  joints.  Rheumatism,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  affects  many  joints,  even  at  first,  and  the  large 
ones  especially,  and  those  of  the  upper  extremities 
equally  with  the  lower ; the  fever  is  also  often  out  of 
proportion  to  the  local  inflammation,  and  although  rheu- 
matism is  apt  to  return  upon  re-exposure  to  its  exciting 
causes,  still  no  periodicity  can  be  traced  in  its  visitations. 
In  rheumatism  there  is  a great  tendency  to  the  occurrence 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  heart,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  true  gout.  The  two  diseases  may  be  further  separated 
by  the  study  of  their  various  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  facility  in  the 
diagnosis  of  t}’pical  cases,  there  are  some  very  difficult  to 
separate ; we  have  already  given  instances  of  such  in  our 
description  of  acute  gout 

In  gout  we  have  proved  beyond  question  that  the 
blood  is  invariably  impregnated  with  uric  acid,  and  we 
are  in  a position  equally  to  prove  that  in  genuine  rheu- 
matism this  principle  is  absent,  for  in  an  examination  of 
forty  cases  of  the  latter  disease  exhibiting  all  its  typical 
peculiarities,  no  such  condition  could  be  discovered. 

Furthermore,  we  have  demonstrated  that  true  gouty 
inflammation  is  always  accompanied  with  the  deposition 
of  urate  of  soda  in  the  structures  primarily  inflamed ; 
but  an  examination  of  the  joints  of  numerous  subjects 
who  had  suffered  during  life  from  acute  rheumatism  has 
convinced  me  that  no  such  alteration  ensues  in  the  latter 
disease. 

The  former  of  these  means  of  distinguishing  gout  from 
rheumatism  can  often  be  made  available  for  clinical  pur- 
poses either  by  an  examination  of  the  blood  or  blister 
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serum,  the  latter  can  of  course  only  he  of  service  in 
pathological  investigations.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  methods  of  diagnosis  are  positive  only  as  regards 
gout,  but  negative  as  regards  rheumatism,  for  the  absence 
of  the  above  named  phenomena  will  in  no  way  separate 
rheumatism  from  other  diseases  with  which  it  is  some- 
times confounded. 

In  the  chronic  stage  of  the  diseases,  the  separation  ot 
gout  and  rheumatism  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  which 
present  themselves  becomes  in  some  instances  a difficult 
task,  even  to  those  who  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  subject;  the  forms  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  are 
chronic  gout  affecting  both  the  large  and  small  joints 
and  unaccompanied  with  any  external  deposits  or  chalk 
stones,  and  certain  forms  of  sub-acute  rheumatism  where 
the  same  structures  are  implicated  ; the  external  pheno- 
mena are  then  almost  the  same,  probably  but  little  febrile 
disturbance  is  present,  the  joints  are  but  slightly  swollen,  | 
and  there  is  no  redness  of  surface. 

A careful  investigation  of  the  liistory  of  the  cases  will 
do  much : if  it  be  found  that  the  disease  originally  com- 
menced in  the  great  toe,  and  gradually  became  more  ex- 
tended in  after  attacks  ; if  it  began  about  the  middle  age, 
or  bordering  upon  this,  and  the  patient  had  lived  freely, 
indulging  in  wine  or  malt  liquors  ; then  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a case  of  gout.  In  many  subjects  the  examina-j 
tion  of  the  external  ear  will  throw  considerable  light] 
upon  the  case,  and  I have  often  been  able  to  arrive  i 
quickly  at  a correct  diagnosis  by  finding  the  presence  ofi 
a spot  or  two  upon  the  helix.  Plate  I.  fig  1 a,  represents  | 
the  ear  of  a patient  who  had  only  one  external  deposit, 
and  the  true  nature  of  his  disease  was  first  discovered  byj 
observing  this  fact.  Instances  occasionally  occur  inj 
which  the  history,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  is  of  littloj 
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value,  ill  some  cases  it  cannot  be  procured,  and  some- 
times there  are  no  external  signs  on  which  a diagnosis 
can  be  founded  ; these  cases  are  indeed  rare,  but  any  one 
frequently  consulted  on  such  subjects  must  now  and  then 
have  felt  the  difficulty.  In  some  of  these  cases  I have 
derived  much  assistance  from  an  examination  of  the 
blood  or  blister  fluid,  and  a careful  attention  directed  to 
the  effects  of  drugs  has  often  afforded  much  additional 
aid,  from  the  fact  that  gout  is  relieved  by  the  administra- 
tion of  colchicura  in  an  infinitely  more  decided  manner 
than  rheumatism. 

October,  1862.  An  interesting  example  illustrating  the 
difficulties  of'  making  a diagnosis  in  certain  cases  of  joint 
disease,  and  the  great  advantage  derived  from  the  exa- 
mination of  tlie  serum,  was  once  under  my  care  in  the 
hospital. 

A man,  0.  II.,  aged  forty-nine,  a German,  has  lived  in 
England  five  years ; by  occupation  a musician,  often 
playing  in  the  streets  at  watering  places. 

His  hither  died  of  phthisis,  his  paternal  grandfather 
was  subject  to  gout. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  season,  when  at  Rams- 
gate, the  weather  was  stormy,  and  the  patient  was  often 
exposed  to  wet  for  hours  together. 

One  day  he  suffered  from  great  coldness  of  his  fingers 
and  toes,  which,  however,  soon  became  red,  painful,  hot, 
and  very  tender,  and  this  state  continued  without  im- 
provement till  his  entry  into  the  hospital,  a period  of 
about  ten  days. 

^\hen  admitted  his  condition  was  as  follows  : — 

The  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  was  very  painful 
and  swollen,  next  to  this  the  forefinger  of  the  left  liand  ; 
this  he  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  liaving  carried  heavy 
music-books  when  his  fingers  were  quite  numbed,  the 
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chief  weight  resting  upon  these  fingers.  The  great  toe 
of  the  left  foot,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  right  one  were  also 
much  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  pains  were  greatly  in-  | 
creased  at  night ; the  tongue  was  much  furred,  and  there 
was  loss  of  appetite  and  some  thirst.  Pulse  G8. 

The  case  certainly  presented  points  of  considerable 
difficulty  in  its  diagnosis ; cold  appeared  to  be  the  excit- 
ing cause  ; he  had,  it  is  true,  usually  drunk  a little  porter  ,j 
each  day,  but  denied  having  been  accustomed  ever  to 
take  it  in  excess ; it  must  be  remembered  that  until  some 
time  after  his  admission  it  was  not  known  that  his  grand- 
father had  suffered  from  gout.  I was  inclined  on  my 
first  visit  to  look  upon  the  case  as  one  of  acute  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  or  possibly  of  sub-acute  rheumatism  affect- 
ing the  smaller  articulations ; still  I had  my  suspicion  of  , 
its  gouty  character,  and  with  the  view  of  solving  the 
difficulty,  I had  a very  small  amount  of  blood  taken  from 
the  arm.  The  serum  of  this  blood,  when  examined  by 
the  thread  experiment,  gave  evidence  of  containing  a 
very  large  amount  of  uric  acid,  the  threads  being  com- 
pletely studded  with  crystals ; the  examination  at  once 
threw  a light  on  the  case,  and  led  to  its  more  complete 
investigation,  and  the  full  knowledge  of  its  intimate 
nature.  At  first  the  patient  was  ordered  camphor  julep  ^ 
three  times  a day,  and  continued  it  for  six  days,  at  the  ' 
end  of  which  time  the  condition  of  the  joints  was  much 
the  same  as  on  admission.  Half  a drachm  of  colchicum 
wine  was  then  added  to  the  draught,  and  after  a day  or 
so  he  was  markedly  relieved  by  it,  and  soon  became  3 

well.  3 

A more  searching  investigation  showed  the  presence  9 
of  two  very  small  nodules  under  the  fold  of  the  helix  of  ,3 
the  left  ear,  and  also  of  a few  points  of  the  same  matter  fl 
near  the  end  of  the  left  index  finger,  and  covered  only  fl 
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by  a tliin  cuticle.  These  deposits  'svere  found  to  be 
crystalline,  and  to  consist  of  urate  of  soda. 

Having  shown  how  gout  may  be  separated  from  rheu- 
matism, the  question  arises,  can  they  coexist,  and  is 
there  a disease  to  which  the  term  rheumatic  gout  can 
properly  be  applied?  For  my  own  part,  although  I am 
tar  from  denying  the  possibility  of  acute  rhenmatism 
attacking  either  an  individual  predisposed  to  gout,  or  one 
who  has  already  suffered  from  visitations  of  that  disorder, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  gout  supervening  where  rheu- 
matism has  previously  existed,  still  I am  convinced, 
after  a long  and  careful  study  of  the  subject,  that  no 
combination  of  the  two  diseases,  as  assumed  by  the  title, 
is  ever  seen  in  nature.  In  my  own  practice,  I have 
found  the  name  rheumatic  gout  applied  to  many  diverse 
maladies,  sometimes  to  true  gout,  when  it  has  travelled 
above  the  knees,  and  more  especially  when  it  has  im- 
plicated the  upper  extremities ; for  example,  a patient 
will  frequently  speak  of  himself  as  formerly  having  been 
subject  to  gout,  but  subsequently  to  rheumatic  gout ; 
although  the  disease  has  throughout  its  course  steadily 
and  characteristically  progressed,  and  has  remained  as 
typical  a case  of  gout  as  on  the  day  when  he  first  felt  the 
twinges  of  the  great  toe.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied 
to  sub-acute  rheumatism,  more  especially  when  not  com- 
mencing with  rheumatic  fever ; but  the  name  rheumatic 
gout  is  more  commonly  given,  particularly  by  the  medical 
profession,  to  a disease  having  a peculiar  pathology  of 
its  own,  and  in  no  way  related  either  to  gout  or  rheu- 
matism; the  nature  and  symptoms  of  which  we  shall 
now  consider. 

I should  mention  that  now  and  then,  especially  when 
the  large  joints  are  alone  implicated,  gout  is  mistaken  for 
rheumatism,  and  a careful  perusal  of  Dr.  ]\Iacleod’s 
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Lectui'es  lias  convinced  me  that  some  of  the  cases 
included  by  him  under  the  term  capsular  rheumatism 
are  merely  examples  of  gout.  IMacleod  almost  admitted 
this  himself  when  he  stated  that  the  external  phenomena 
arc  often  very  similar,  the  morbid  appearances  the  same, 
and  colchicum  the  specific  remedy.  If  the  details  of 
the  lectures  be  attentively  examined  and  analysed,  much 
reason  will  be  found  to  doubt  altogether  the  existence  of 
a special  disease  entitled  to  the  name  of  capsular  rheu- 
matism, for  it  will  be  seen  that  many  different  disorders 
besides  genuine  gout  are  there  recorded,  as,  for  example, 
affections  connected  with  urethral  discharge,  and  cases  of 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  joints. 


EHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 

CHRONIC  RHEUMATIC  ARTHRITIS,  RHEUMATIC  GOUT,  NODO- 
SITY OF  THE  JOINTS,  CRIPPLING  ARTHRITIS,  RHUMATISME  NOUEUX, 
USURE  DES  CARTILAGES  ARTICULAIRES,  ARTHRITE  SilCHE,  ABTHRrtE 
DEFORMANTE,  RHUMATISME  ARTICULAIRE  CHRONIQUE  PBIMITIF, 
ETC. 

Ilistory  and  Bejiniiion  of. — This  affection  is  distinctly 
pointed  out  by  Heberden,  Avho  speaks  of  an  articular 
disease,  not  commencing  in  the  great  toe,  but  preferring 
other  joints,  and  in  its  progress  differing  so  much  from 
o-out,  and  also  from  rheumatism,  that  it  should  be 
distinguished  from  both  by  some  peculiar  name.  Heber- 
deii  remarks  that  in  this  disease,  though  the  pain  is 
much  less  violent,  the  swelling  is  greater  than  in  gout, 
and  its  peculiarity  chiefly  consists  in  the  great  and  last- 
ing feebleness  which  it  engenders,  causing  the  limbs  to 
be  more  weakened  in  two  years  than  they  would  be  by 
regular  gout  in  twenty. 

The  same  disease  is  designated  Nodosity  of  the  joints 
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by  Haygartb,  and  considered  to  differ  botli  from  gout 
and  rheumatism,  and  by  Cruveilhier  Usure  des  cartilages 
articidaires^  and  Dr.  Adams  of  Dublin,  who  has  care- 
fully studied  its  morbid  anatomy,  proposed  the  name 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis ; the  other  synonyms,  as 
rhumatisme  noueux,  arthrite  shclie,  arthrite  deformante, 
rhumatisme  articulaire  chronique  primitif,  have  been 
given  to  the  disease  by  different  French  authors. 

Sometimes  the  affection  has  received  a name  depen- 
dent on  its  situation,  for  example,  rheumatic  gout,  when 
the  wrists,  hands,  and  feet  are  affected  ; chronic  rheu- 
matism, when  it  shows  itself  in  the  shoulder,  elbow,  or 
knee,  either  singly  or  simultaneously ; and  morhus  coxae 
seniJis.,  when  located  in  the  hip. 

Dr.  Hay  garth  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
giving  to  this  form  of  arthritis  a distinct  name,  but  the 
term  nodosity  of  the  joints  hardly  expresses  wdiat  is 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  as  a nodose  condition  may  be 
produced  by  many  causes  : chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  is 
preferable  as  a name  to  rheumatic  gout,  for  although  the 
disease  under  consideration  differs  much  from  true  rheu- 
matism in  its  pathology,  still  it  is  sometimes  excited  by 
it,  and  at  times  resembles  it  in  its  symptoms. 

The  late  Dr.  Fuller  described  it  under  the  name  of 
rheumatic  gout,  although  he  allowed  that  it  differs  con- 
siderably from  both  affections,  for  he  says,  “ Bheumatic 
gout  is  not  a mere  variety  of  gout  or  of  rheumatism  nor 
is  it  a compound  of  the  two  diseases ; it  is  essentially 
distinct  from  them  botli,  has  a special  pathology  of  its 
own,  and  requires  a distinctive  title.'’ 

If  we  agree  to  name  a disease  simply  from  its  external* 
characters,  then  I admit  that  the  term  rheumatic  gout 
is  not  inappropriate;  but  if  we  advance  further,  and 
have  regard  to  its  more  intimate  pathology,  then  I deny 
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tlie  propriety  of  tlie  name ; acting  upon  tlie  former 
principle,  we  should  he  equally  justified  in  calling  some 
cases  of  scarlatina  or  measles  by  the  compound  name  of 
rubeolo-scarlatina,  and  we  know  that  these  diseases  were 
not  separated  from  each  other  two  centuries  ago  ; but 
we  are  now  convinced  that,  although  one  may  sometimes 
present  many  of  the  characters  of  the  other,  yet  in  their 
real  nature  they  altogether  differ,  each  being  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  a specific  poison. 

Although  unwilling  to  add  to  the  number  of  names,  I 
cannot  help  expressing  a desire  that  one  may  be  found 
for  the  disease  under  consideration,  not  implying  any  ne- 
cessary relation  to  gout  or  rheumatism.  Shortly  before 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  was  published,  about 
1858,  I proposed  the  term  Rheumatoid  Arthritis.,  by 
which  name  I wish  to  imply  an  inflammatory  aifection 
of  the  joints,  not  unlike  rheumatism  in  some  of  its  cha- 
racters, but  differing  materially  from  it  in  its  pathology. 

Description  of. — I propose  giving  a sketch  of  the 
affection  as  I have  myself  witnessed  it,  pointing  out  any 
differences  in  the  experience  of  others,  when  such  are 
important. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  met  with  in  the  young  and 
old,  among  rich  and  poor,  and  in  both  sexes.  Dr. 
Adams  considers  that  in  males  the  hip  joint  is  most 
affected,  in  females  the  wrists  and  hands,  and  that  it  is 
most  commonly  found  among  the  labouring  poor ; but, 
■on  the  other  hand.  Sir  B.  Brodie  thought  that  it  is 
most  common  in  the  upper  classes  of  society ; a differ- 
ence of  opinion  probably  explicable  by  a difference  in 
the  class  of  patients  more  prominently  brought  under 
■each  surgeon’s  notice. 

The  affection,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  enables 
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me  to  form  an  opinion,  more  frequently  occurs  in 
individuals  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
powerfully  depressing  causes,  either  mental  or  physical, 
but  when  it  is  excited  by  severe  cold  or  acute  rheuma- 
tism, such  predisposing  causes  may  not  be  met  with  in 
so  marked  a degree.  I must  remark,  however,  that  I 
have  met  with  many  cases  in  which  the  patient  was 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  the  disease  has  arisen 
without  any  assignable  cause. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  may  be  studied  in  three  forms,  the 
acute,  chronic,  and  irregular,  the  second  of  which  may  be 
subdivided  into  the  general  and  localized  varieties.  The 
acute  form  is  the  rarest,  as  the  disease  usually  assumes  a 
chronic  character  from  the  first.  In  the  localized  variety 
sometimes  one  joint  only  is  affected,  sometimes  a set  of 
joints,  as  the  extreme  articulations  of  the  fingers. 

In  acute  rheumatoid  arthritis  several  joints  arc 
usually  attacked,  the  swelling  is  considerable,  there  is  a 
distinct  rise  of  temperature  of  the  affected  parts,  with 
pain,  tenderness,  and  redness.  There  is  also  some 
constitutional  disturbance,  as  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  a 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  body  seldom 
exceeding  101°  Fahr.,  heat  of  skin,  and  other  evidence 
of  febrile  disturbance.  The  points  of  difference  between 
acute  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  rheumatic  fever  consist 
in  the  absence  of  the  profuse  sweatings,  and  of  the  dis- 
position to  inflammation  of  the  external  and  internal 
membranes  of  the  heart,  so  common  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism ; as  likewise  of  the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  to 
wander  from  joint  to  joint. 

The  following  is  a typical  case  of  the  disease  : — 

A lady,  forty-two  years  of  age,  when  living  in  Australia 
in  the  bush,  was  confined,  and  being  unable  to  procure 
a good  supply  of  cow’s  milk,  was  induced  to  nurse  her 
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cljild  for  a period  of  twenty  months ; at  the  same  time- 
she  had  lierself  hnt  a very  deficient  amount  of  meat^ 
and,  in  consequence,  was  reduced  to  a very  weak  state. 
After  a short  time  she  noticed  that  some  of  her  joints- 
became  affected  ; at  first  the  knees,  then  the  ankles, 
afterwards  the  elbows  and  Avrists,  and  lastly,  many  of 
the  small  articulations  of  the  fingers.  These  parts  were 
swollen,  painful,  hot,  and  tender,  but  the  local  symptoms- 
were  never  intense,  nor  Avas  the  constitutional  disturbance 
A^ry  great,  that  is,  there  AA’as  no  high  degree  of  febrile 
disturbance.  After  a feAv  weeks  some  of  the  joints  AA’ere 
much  injured  ; the  knees,  although  reduced  in  size  from 
the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  could  neither  be  fully  ex- 
tended nor  flexed,  and  the  patient  was  soon  unable  to 
stand  by  reason  of  their  rigid  condition  : the  movement 
of  several  of  the  other  joints  Avas  also  limited,  although 
in  a less  degree.  The  causes  of  debility  being  after  a 
short  time  removed,  the  patient  ra])idly  gained  flesh  and 
strength,  and  the  tendency  to  the  joint  disease  passed 
off,  but  not  Avithout  having  inflicted  irremovable  injury. 

In  chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  are,  pain  in  the  joints,  attended  at  first  Avith 
little  or  no  swelling,  sometimes  increased  at  night  and 
by  heat;  any  attempt  to  move  an  affected  joint  augments 
the  pain,  particularly  if  it  has  been  at  rest,  and  patients 
are  frequently  quite  unable  from  this  cause  to  stir  in 
])ed  on  first  Avaking  ; after  a short  time  the  joints  enlarge 
from  tlie  increased  secretion  of  fluid  in  the  articular 
cavities,  Avhich  is  usually  capable  of  detection  by  its  im- 
parting a soft  and  fluctuating  sensation  to  the  touch  ; at 
a later  stage  of  the  disease,  absorption  of  the  fluid  usually 
takes  place,  and  the  SAvollen  joints  become  gradually 
smaller  and  harder. 

There  is  little  or  no  accompanying  tcA^er,  and  at  times 
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scarcely  any  constitutional  disturbance ; but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  there  are  signs  of  considerable  impairment 
of  the  general  health,  a condition  of  more  or  less  aiuemia 
or  leucocythaemia ; often  there  is  marked  dyspepsia  and 
the  exhibition  of  nervous  symptoms  of  a low  type.  In 
some  instances  the  larger  joints,  as  the  knees,  ankles, 
wrists,  and  elbows,  are  peculiarly  selected,  in  others  the 
smaller  articulations  only  are  attacked,  but  frequentl}’’ 
both  large  and  small  joints  indifferently.  Although  this 
form  of  arthritis  is  migratory,  affecting  joint  after  joint, 
yet  when  it  has  once  invaded  them,  it  seldom  leaves  any 
free  from  mischief. 

The  disease,  if  unchecked,  travels  over  the  whole 
body,  implicating  almost  every  articulation,  and  causing 
much  deformity  and  distortion  from  the  enlargements 
and  contractions  which  it  produces ; nor  are  its  ravages 
confined  to  the  limbs  alone,  but  other  joints  may  be 
attacked,  especially  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation, 
causing  the  closing  of  the  jaw ; the  upper  cervical 
vertebrae  may  likewise  be  involved,  and  the  neck 
become  fixed ; and  thus  at  last  the  patient  is  rendered 
crippled  and  altogether  miserably  helpless  during  the 
remainder  of  life.  A case  illustrating  the  disease  when 
both  the  jaw  and  neck  are  affected  will  be  found  near  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

Hate  IV.  fig.  1,  represents  the  hand  of  a woman,  in 
whom  the  disease  was  just  commencing  ; it  will  be 
observed  that  several  of  the  smaller  articulations  are 
much  swollen  from  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  cavities. 
The  first  phalangeal  joint  of  the  ring  finger  exhibits  the 
phenomena  in  a well-marked  form ; some  distention  of 
the  wrist  joint  will  also  be  noticed,  depending  on  the 
same  cause. 

Hate  \ I.  figs.  1 and  2,  represent  the  hand  and  foot  of 
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a cliild  only  four  years  old,  who  had  been  for  some 
months  siilfering  from  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Fig.  20  represents  the  hand  of  another  patient,  the 
drawing  being  taken  from  a plaster  cast ; the  peculiarity 
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of  the  deformity,  the  twisting  outwards  of  the  fingers, 
is  produced  by  serious  injury  of  the  smaller  articulations. 

Plate  IV.  figs.  2 and  3,  represent  the  hands  of  a 
patient  in  which  the  disease  is  much  advanced,  and  in 
which  the  peculiar  distortions  so  common  in  these  parts 
are  well  illustrated. 

In  the  chronic  localized  variety  the  hip-joint  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  affected,  the  disease  producing  the 
peculiar  alterations  in  the  muscular  structures  as  well  as 
ill  the  joint  itself  which  are  so  fully  discussed  in  works 

* Fig.  2G.  A drawing  from  a plaster  cast  of  a hand  much  distorted  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis. 
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on  surgery.  Besides  the  hip  the  shoulder  or  some  other 
large  articulation  may  be  alone  affected. 

A still  more  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  principally 
affecting  the  smaller  joints,  and  especially  the  last 
phalanges  of  the  hand,  is  frequently  met  with  and 
known  as  nodosities  of  the  fingers.  Heberden  has 
a small  chapter  on  the  subject  in  his  Commentaries, 
entitled  Digitorum  nodi.,  and  consisting  of  the  following- 
query  : — 

“ What  are  those  little  hard  knobs,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  which  are  frequently  seen  upon  the  fingers,  particu- 
larly a little  below  the  top,  near  the  joint?  They  have 
no  connection  with  the  gout,  being  found  in  persons 
who  never  had  it ; they  continue  for  life ; and  being 
hardly  ever  attended  with  paii],  or  disposed  to  become 
sores,  are  rather  unsightly  than  inconvenient,  though 
they  must  be  some  little  hindrance  to  the  free  use  of 
the  fingers.” 

Dr.  Begbie  thinks  the  nodules  are  connected  with  gout, 
or  at  least  that  they  are  only  met  with  in  patients  having 
a gouty  diathesis,  but  he  allows  that  they  are  often  found 
in  those  subjects  who  have  never  experienced  a fit  of 
gout,  and  that  they  possess  none  of  the  peculiarities  of 
composition  which  are  found  in  true  gouty  chalk-stones. 

I believe  Heberdeii’s  assertion  that  they  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  genuine  gout  to  be  correct, 
and  they  are  certainly  found  in  other  subjects  than  those 
of  a gouty  diathesis.  I have  noticed  that  several 
members  of  the  same  family  are  frequently  affected  with 
them,  but  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I have  very 
seldom  seen  them  in  patients  who  were  sulferers  from 
true  gout.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I completely 
separate  the  nodules  from  genuine  gouty  depositions 
which  £0  frequently  occur  about  the  fingers,  but  which 
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can  generally  be  distinguished.  The  digitorum  nodi  of 
Heberdcn  are  produced  by  the  arthritic  disease  under 
consideration,  but  modified  by  its  attacking  only  the  last 
phalanges  of  the  fingers.  When  the  disease  has 
advanced  to  some  extent,  anchylosis,  more  or  less 
complete,  ensues,  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  enlarged,  and 
all  the  surrounding  structures  become  thickened  and  in- 
durated. This  form  of  the  affection  frequently  troubles 
elderly  people,  and  is  often  attended  with  some  disease 
of  the  hip  or  other  large  joint.  Fig.  27  represents  a 


Fig.  21.* 


hand  in  which  the  ends  of  several  of  the  fingers  are 
altered  in  the  manner  just  described,  and  some  of  the 
joints  flexed  and  immovable.  This  form  of  the  disease 
is  often  unaccompanied  with  pain,  at  least  to  any  incon- 
venient amount,  but  there  is  frequently  some  tenderness 
when  pressure  is  used  upon  the  swollen  joint. 

I have  notes  of  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  this  affection, 
and  although  the  disease,  in  this  form,  only  produces 
inconvenience,  still  it  is  often  a source  of  groat  mental 
disquietude,  especially  to  ladies. 

Although  these  protuberances  never  give  exit  to  chalky  | 

* Fig.  27.  Hand  of  a lady,  with  nodules  and  distortions  induced  by  rheuma-  j 
toid  arthritis ; she  was  suffering  from  a chronie  affeetion  of  one  hip  joint  of  a 
similar  nature. 
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matter,  yet  in  a few  cases  I have  known  them  to  dis- 
charge a sliglitly  yellow  transparent  viscous  substance, 
about  the  consistence  of  the  white  of  egg.  This  has 
generally  been  after  they  have  been  punctured  l>y  the 
patient. 

The  following  case  illustrates  well  this  form  of  disease 
when  confined  to  the  extreme  joints  of  the  fingers  : — 

A gentleman,  aged  48,  who  had  lived  in  many  climes, 
both  hot  and  cold,  came  under  my  notice  in  18G8.  His 
general  health  was  fairly  good,  but  about  five  or  six 
months  previously  to  my  seeing  him  he  had  noticed  pain 
in  the  little  finger  of  each  hand,  and  marked  swellings  of 
the  extreme  joints.  Although  he  considered  himself 
pretty  well,  yet  a few  years  before  he  had  suffered  from 
necrosis  of  the  jaw,  and  a portion  had  been  removed. 
This  necrosis  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  action  of 
mercury,  for  he  had  been  severely  salivated  during  an 
African  fever. 

Besides  the  finger  affection,  he  had  lately  experienced 
pain  in  the  shoulders.  The  pulse  was  rather  small,  72  ; 
his  extremities  were  not  cold,  and  he  was  not  thinner 
than  usual.  I lost  sight  of  him  for  four  years,  and  he  had 
done  little  in  the  way  of  treatment.  There  had  been  a 
great  advance  in  the  nodose  state  of  the  extreme  joints 
of  the  fingers,  and  instead  of  the  disease  being  confined 
to  the  little  fingers,  it  had  spread  to  all  the  fingers  and 
thumbs,  but  implicated  only  the  extreme  joints.  Many 
of  the  joints  were  very  much  swollen,  and  some  of  them 
tender,  with  a certain  amount  of  anchylosis.  Becently 
he  has  again  come  under  my  care,  now  eight  years  since 
I first  saw  him,  and  as  far  as  I can  compare  his  present 
state  with  that  of  four  years  since,  I do  not  thmk  any 
amount  of  change  has  taken  place.  During  the  last  few 
years  he  has  persevered  fairly  regularly  wuth  the  treat- 
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iiient  I have  from  time  to  time  prescribed,  and  I feel 
sure  has  derived  much  advantage  from  it;  his  general 
health  is  now  excellent. 

I have  quite  recently  seen  another  case  illustrative  of 
the  same  facts  as  the  above,  and  also  showing  in  a very 
marked  manner  the  complete  symmetry  which  this  disease 
often  exhibits. 

187G.  A gentleman,  74  years  old,  has  enjoyed  mode- 
ratel}"  good  health,  but  has  always  been  Aveakly ; ho 
believes  he  was  a seven  months’  child.  For  the  last  few 
years  he  has  noticed  a slow  alteration  going  on  in  some 
of  the  fingers,  and  at  present  his  hands  present  the 
following  appearances.  The  extreme  joint  of  each 
middle  finger  is  considerably  enlarged,  stiff,  and  tender ; 
the  same  joint  of  the  left  little  finger  is  also  swollen,  and 
within  the  last  month  or  so  the  same  change  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  right  little 
finger  ; all  the  other  joints  are  healthy. 

]\Iany  other  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which 
the  affection  was  confined  to  the  extreme  fthalangeal 
joints  of  the  fingers,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  occurred 
in  two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family,  generally  in 
females  after  they  had  passed  middle-life,  and  sometimes 
when  they  have  reached  old  age. 

Fr.  Charcot,  in  his  annotations  to  the  2nd  edition  of 
the  present  work,  has  given  the  following  summary  of 
the  different  forms  of  this  disease,  the  substance  of  which 
I cannot  do  better  than  introduce  in  this  place.  He 
divides  rheumatoid  arthritis  into  three  groups  ; — 

1.  liliumatisme  artimlaire  chromqucimmitif^  generalise 
oil  progressif;  the  rhwnatisme  noueux  of  authors. — The 
cases  in  this  group  arc  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  disease  to  become  general ; the  small 
joints  of  the  extremities,  those  of  the  hands  for  example, 
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and  especially  the  metacarpo-plialangeal  joints,  are  sym- 
metrically affected,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  disease 
most  of  the  other  articulations  are  successively  attacked 
in  a definite  order,  and  for  the  most  part  irreparably 
injured. 

2.  Bhumatisme  articulaire  chroniqiiG  fixe  on, 

partiel.  — In  these  cases  the  disease  usually  remains 
localised  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  joints,  producing 
deep-seated  mischief ; sometimes  called  arthrite  seclie,  or 
morbus  coxae  senilis  ; hip-joint  disease. 

3.  Nodosites  d'Heherden^  called  Digitorum  nodi ; 
usually  classed  among  gouty  affections,  and  confined  either 
to  the  extreme  joints  of  the  fingers  or  the  next  row  ; 
commonly  leaving  free  the  metacarpo-plialangeal  articula- 
tions, which  in  the  first  group  of  cases  are  attacked 
earliest  and  most  severely.  These  three  types  pass  into 
each  other  by  insensible  transitions,  and  frequently  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  all  of  them  are  united  in  one 
subject,  the  differences  depending  more  on  the  local 
manifestations  than  on  any  essential  pathological  distinc- 
tion. 


MOIinm  ANATOMY  OF  KHEUMATOID  AETHEITIS. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  rheumatoid  arthritic  disease  has 
been  carefully  studied  by  several  pathologists,  and  among 
them  Dr.  R.  Adams  of  Dublin  should  be  particularly 
mentioned  ; it  will  be  my  object  to  give  in  a small 
compass  a summary  of  the  principal  results  which  have 
been  arrived  at. 

It  a joint  be  examined  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  swelling  is  prominent,  a considerable 
amount  of  synovial  fluid  is  found,  and  the  joint  exhibits 
the  same  appearances  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion; the  lining  membrane  is  often  red  from  over- 
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injection  of  tlie  blood  vessels.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  obtain  an  ojDportimity  of  examining  the  joints  in 
this  early  stage,  as  the  disease  is  free  from  danger  to 
life,  except  in  its  advanced  stages  ; the  supervention  of 
other  maladies  sometimes,  however,  gives  tlie  means  of 
doing  so. 

In  no  stage  of  this  disease  are  deposits  of  urate  of  soda 
found,  and  I am  lully  persuaded  that  the  statements 
which  have  been  occasionally  made  to  the  contrary  are 
erroneous.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a patient  may  have 
bad  gout  in  a joint  which  may  afterwards  become  the 
seat  of  rheumatoid  arthritis ; but  this  is  most  rare,  and,  if 
it  ever  occurs,  it  does  not  in  any  way  favour  the  idea  that 
the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  is  an  attendant  of  this 
form  of  inflammation.  When  the  effusion  in  a joint  has 
become  absorbed,  the  capsular  membrane  is  left  much 
thickened.  The  internal  structures — as  the  round  liga- 
ment in  the  hip-joint,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  in  the 
shoulder — become  destroyed  and  are  sometimes  entirely 
removed.  When  the  disease  has  been  present  in  a jomt 
for  a long  time,  the  articular  cartilages  are  absorbed,  and 
in  some  very  old  standing  cases  even  the  inter-articular 
cartilages;  this  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  knee-joint, 
also  in  the  wrist,  and  the  lower  jaw.  From  the  amount 
of  the  distension  caused  by  the  fluid  in  the  early  stages 
the  different  ligaments  become  elongated,  and  being  slow 
in  recovering  their  natural  state,  the  joints  are  rendered 
mobile  and  more  subject  to  dislocation. 

Foreign  bodies  of  varying  size  and  consistence  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  ; sometimes  these  are  cartilaginous, 
sometimes  bony,  and  they  are  connected  with  the  struc- 
tures of  the  joint  by  ligamentous  bands;  vascular  ex- 
crescences are  likewise  common. 

When  the  articular  cartilages  have  been  completely 
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removed,  tlieir  place  is  supplied  by  an  ivory-like  enamel, 
remarkable  for  its  polish  and  hardness ; in  some  joints 
this  eburnation  covers  the  entire  end  of  the  bone,  in  others 
it  occurs  in  streaks  or  patches  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  joints.  It  appears  to  result  from 
the  denuded  surfaces  becoming  partly  worn  away,  and  a 
smooth  enamel  being  formed  by  the  mutual  action  of  the 
bones  on  each  other  : around  the  articular  surfaces,  thus 
acted  upon,  bony  vegetations  often  arise. 

If  the  head  of  a diseased  bone  is  sawn  through,  it  is 
often  found  to  be  of  an  unusually  spongy  consistence  and 
contains  a large  amount  of  oily  matter,  arising  from  the 
occurrence  of  a species  of  fatty  degeneration. 

In  most  joints,  after  the  fluid  has  become  absorbed,  a 
crepitus  is  felt  on  movement,  from  the  rough  surfaces 
grating  against  each  other. 

. l\Ir.  Canton  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  anatomical  changes,  Avhich  are  usually  ascribed 
to  the  effects  of  old  age  or  accident,  are  really  the  conse- 
quences of  rheumatoid  arthritis ; these  remarks  apply 
more  particularly  to  the  changes  in  the  ossicles  of  the 
ears,  the  distortion  of  the  joints  of  the  feet,  some  forms 
of  hip  joint  disease,  and  also  to  an  affection  of  the  shoulder 
joint,  accompanied  with  rupture  of  the  bicipital  tendon. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  changes  which 
were  exhibited  by  the  hand  of  a male  patient  who  had 
suffered  from  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  died  under  my 
charge  in  the  hospital  from  some  acute  disease.  The 
hand  much  resembled  that  depicted  in  fig.  20. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  hand,  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  broad 
and  prominent  and  overhang  the  phalanges  ; to  the  touch 
they  are  nodular,  as  if  from  a number  of  small  tuberous 
outorrowths. 
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The  phalanges  are  turned  obliquely  outwards ; the  I 
first  row  are  placed  nearly  at  a right  angle,  cannot  be  ■ 
extended,  but  can  be  flexed  to  some  little  extent ; they  ■ 
appear  as  if  dislocated  on  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  m 
metacarpal  bones.  No  grating  is  felt  in  the  metacarpo-  |j 
phalangeal  joints  when  these  bones  are  moved  in  any  ■ 
direction.  M 

The  second  row  are  bent  backwards  at  various  angles  to  1 
the  first ; they  have  a direction  more  outwards  than  the  I 
first  row,  and  seem  displaced  on  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  1 
the  latter  bones.  Some  overlaj)  the  others,  e.g.,  in  the  a 
right  hand  the  bone  of  the  second  finger  overlaps,  that 
of  the  third,  and  the  third  that  of  the  fourth ; the  little 
finger,  however,  does  not  turn  so  much  outwards  as  the 
others,  and  in  the  left  hand  the  bone  of  the  third  finger 
overlaps  that  of  the  fourth. 

The  third  row  of  bones  follows  the  same  direction 
as  the  last,  and  the  articulations  do  not  appear  to  be 
diseased. 

Only  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  either  index 
finger  is  affected,  and  all  the  joints  of  the  thumbs  are 
perfectly  normal. 

On  removing  the  skin  from  the  right  hand,  the  more 
distorted  one,  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  arc  seen, 
instead  of  passing  over  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints, 
to  be  pushed  aside  into  the  spaces  between  them,  ap- 
parently by  the  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  the  tendons  being  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
fingers  on  which  they  act.  The  flexor  tendons  appear 
to  be  contracted,  they  arc  displaced  to  the  outer  side  of 
both  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  and  the  joints  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  phalanges. 

In  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  the  lateral 
ligaments  arc  stretched  and  lax ; the  anterior  ligament  is 
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tliickenecl,  as  also  are  the  other  fibrous  structures  around, 
which  help  to  form  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  On  opening 
the  joint  not  a vestige  of  a s^movial  membrane  is  seen, 
and  the  articular  cartilages  have  disappeared,  except  a 
very  small  portion  on  each  bone.  The  articular  surface 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  has  lost  its  rounded  form ; the 
upper  part  is  expanded  and  presents  numerous  small 
nodular  projections,  as  also  does  the  anterior  portion. 
Laterally  the  bone  is  absorbed  and  has  a rough  and 
Avorm-eaten  appearance.  On  the  under  part  (palmar 
aspect  of  the  bone)  and  rather  to  the  outer  side  is  a small 
surface,  the  upper  third  of  which  is  covered  Avitli  a layer 
of  cartilage,  the  lower  two-thirds  with  smooth  compact 
bone ; this  is  the  only  portion  Avhich  has  the  appearance 
of  a normal  articular  surface.  The  articular  surface  of 
the  first  phalanx  is  much  shalloAver  than  natural,  is 
roughened,  and  only  small  pieces  of  the  cartilage  here 
and  there  remain. 

A section  of  cartilage,  from  tbe  end  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  under  the  microscope  shows  patches  in  which  tlie 
cells  are  lost,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a confused  mass 
of  very  imperfectly  formed  fibres,  decussating  with  one 
another  in  all  directions ; these  patches  are  abruptly 
defined.  The  cells  in  the  neighbourhood  are  increased 
to  about  four  times  the  size  of  those  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  cartilage  ; they  are  more  glistening  and  their 
nuclei  are  not  visible ; the  cells  at  some  distance  are 
much  scattered,  though  somewhat  grouped,  have  no 
determined  arrangement,  and  are  embedded  in  a finely 
granular  matrix ; the  cells  are  oval,  angular,  and  elon- 
gated ; the  nucleus  is  mostly  single,  sometimes  double  ; 
irregular  in  shape  and  sometimes  containing  nucleoli. 
The  granules  ot  the  matrix  have  a somewhat  linear 
arrangement,  giving  the  idea  of  fibres. 
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In  the  parts  undergoing  calcification  it  appears  that 
the  earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  tlie  enlarged  cells,  for, 
on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  earthy  matter  is  dis- 
solved, leaving  the  cells  visible. 

In  the  articulation  between  the  first  and  second  phalanx 
the  ligaments,  and  all  the  fibrous  structures  round,  are 
much  thickened.  On  opening  the  joint  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones  are  found  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 
The  end  of  the  first  phalanx  has  been  absorbed  on  the 
dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces,  so  that  the  bone,  instead  of 
being  pulley-shaped,  is  wedge-shaped ; both  surfaces 
present  numerous  little  projections,  Avhich  are  composed 
of  fibrous  tissue.  The  end  of  the  second  phalanx  is  flat- 
tened obliquely  from  the  dorsal  to  the  palmar  surface  and 
covered  with  little  projections.  Between  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  these  bones,  and  uniting  them  together,  are 
numerous  small  bands,  composed  also  of  well  formed 
fibrous  tissue.  The  extremities  of  both  bones  are  sur- 

4 

rounded  by  a gveat  number  of  little  bony  projections. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  of  interest  as 
far  as  refers  to  the  disease  under  consideration,  which 
the  post  mortem  examination  of  a case  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis  implicating  the  jaw-bones,  detailed  at  page  520, 
revealed. 

In  the  right  knee  joint  the  synovial  membrane  was 
found  thickened,  and  appeared  to  have  undergone  some 
gelatinous  degeneration  : the  semi-lunar  cartilages  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  articular  cartilages  were 
ulcerated  and  removed  from  the  bone,  especially  in  lines 
corresponding  with  the  fringes  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ; the  irregularity  of  the  surface  thus  produced  gave 
rise  to  a feeling  of  crepitation  on  any  movement  of  the 
joints  during  life.  When  the  head  of  the  tibia  was  sawn 
through  the  interior  structure  was  found  to  be  soft  and 
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t.lie  exterior  shell  of  compact  tissue  was  very  thin.  The 
left  temporo-maxillary  articulation  was  next  examined  ; 
it  was  anchylosed,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  ligaments 
it  was  found  that  the  anchylosis  was  due  to  a union 
similar  to  a suture  formed  by  the  interlocking  of  out- 
growths of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  joint.  The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  had  become 
entirely  absorbed,  as  had  likewise  the  articular  cartilage 
of  the  temporal  and  maxillary  bones ; no  other  joints 
were  examined.  These  appearances  are  seen  depicted  in 
Plate  VI.,  fig.  3,  h.  The  kidneys  were  large,  each 
weighing  six  and  a half  ounces.  The  lungs  contained 
many  tubercles,  and  cavities  were  seen  at  both  apices. 

In  fig.  4 of  the  same  plate  the  alterations  in  the 
ends  of  the  phalangeal  bones  which  occur  when  the 
fingers  are  especially  affected  (Digitorum  nodi),  are  well 
depicted. 

In  Dr.  Adams’  work  there  will  be  found  a complete 
account  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  various 
joints  of  the  body  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson  has  given  some  good  drawings 
showing  the  absorption  of  the  cartilages  in  this  disease, 
in  his  Illustrations  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BLOOD,  ETC.,  IN  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 

I have  made  several  analyses  of  the  blood  in  this 
disease. 

The  clot  has  exhibited  a healthy  aj)pearance,  only  a 
slight  buff  from  excess  of  fibrine  in  the  acute  forms. 
The  serum  has  been  of  the  normal  specific  gravity,  and 
has  not  shown  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda  or  uric  acid. 

Several  analyses  of  the  urine  have  failed  to  detect  any 
peculiar  morbid  state  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis;  at  times  the  urine  gives  rise  to  a somewhat 
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copious  urate  sediment,  more  especially  if  the  symptoms 
are  at  all  acute ; often  on  the  other  hand  the  urine  is 
clear.  Sometimes  albumen  is  present,  not,  however,  as 
a result  of  the  disease  in  question,  but  rather  of  the 
depressed  state  of  system  so  often  seen  in  connection 
with  it. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  perspiration  either  as 
to  quantity  or  quality. 

CAUSES  OF  KHEUMATOID  AllTHRITIS. 

The  causes  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  predisposing  and  the  exciting  causes. 

1.  The  predisposinfi  causes  may  be  subdivided  into, 
first,  those  dependent  on  the  individual ; secondly,  those 
which  result  from  external  influences. 

a.  Influences  dependent  on  the  individaal. 

Ilereditaip  tendency. — This  does  not  appear  to  exert 
any  very  special  influence  ; for  in  looking  over  the  his- 
tories of  numerous  cases,  I fail  to  find  much  evidence  of 
its  action  ; if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  much  less  powerful 
than  in  gout.  We  often  find  one  member  of  a large 
family  suffering  severely  from  this  disease  and  the  others 
entirely  free  from  it.  Dr.  Charcot  considers  that  in  forty- 
one  cases  he  found  a hereditary  predisposition  well  marked 
in  eleven. 

Sex. — It  is  often  asserted  that  women  are  more  liable 
to  rheumatoid  arthritis  than  men.  Drs.  Charcot  and 
Trousseau  hold  this  opinion  very  strongly.  Doubtless 
there  are  reasons,  depending  on  irregularities  of  the 
uterine  function,  which  make  women  more  predisposed 
than  men.  I have,  however,  found  that  men  are  very 
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subject  to  t]ie  disease,  and  some  of  the  most  severe  cases 
1 liave  met  with  liave  been  in  the  male  sex. 

Ac/e. — Rheumatoid  arthritis  may  occur  at  any  age  ; 
the  more  acute  and  general  forms  usually  occur  in  the 
young,  the  more  limited  varieties,  such  as  the  hip  joint 
affection  and  the  nodosities  of  the  fingers,  in  more 
advanced  life.  I have  seen  the  disease  commence  at 
about  three  years  of  age  in  a child  whose  hand  and  foot 
are  depicted  in  Plate  VI.,  figs,  1 and  2,  and  I have  also 
knoAvn  cases  in  which  no  symptoms  were  exhibited  till 
tlie  patients  were  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr. 
Charcot  has  also  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  patients 
were  four  and  six  years  old  respectively. 

h.  Influences  independent  of  the  indimdnal. 

Dehility. — Everything  Avhich  causes  debility  and  loss 
of  tone  in  the  circulation  acts  as  a predisposing  cause. 
Hemorrhage  is  a very  frequent  cause  ; hence  the  disease 
is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  menorrhagia,  but  any  other 
form  of  bleeding  is  equally  powerful.  It  not  unfrequently 
arises  from  rapid  child-bearing,  or  from  too  prolonged 
lactation. 

Prolonged  mental  anxiety  likewise  powerfully  predis- 
poses to  the  disease,  especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  it 
is  combined  with  night  watching.  I have  known  many 
instances  where  rheumatoid  arthritis  has  followed,  in 
daughters,  the  nursing  of  parents  during  a long  illness. 

That  the  sudden  production  of  debility  will  occasionally 
give  rise  to  it  I have  had  many  proofs,  especially  among 
Avomen  after  severe  hemorrhage  and  rapid  child-bearing. 
Rheumatoid  arthritis  also  occurs  in  young  females  labour- 
ing under  catamenial  irregularity,  but  it  a])pears  to  me 
(luestionable  whether  any  special  stress  can  fairly  be  laid 
upon  the  uterine  disturbance.  The  occurrence  of  the 
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joint  affection  appears  to  be  more  dependent  upon  the 
accompanying  depraved  condition  of  the  general  system, 
and  in  numerous  cases  of  the  disease  I have  found  the 
catamenial  function  perfectly  regular.  In  many  instances, 
however,  rheumatoid  arthritis  arises  without  any  very 
evident  cause,  but  generally  in  patients  having  naturally 
a weak  circulation,  even  though  accompanied  with  fulness 
of  habit. 

Alcoholic  beverages. — I have  as  yet  failed  to  see  any 
proof  that  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  induced  by  the  taking 
of  fermented  liquors.  Those  who  have  for  yearn  been 
total  abstainers  suffer  from  the  disease  equally  with  those 
who  have  indulged  in  malt  liquors,  wines,  or  distilled 
spirits. 

2.  Exciting  causes. — Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  not  un- 
frequently  excited  by  the  same  causes  which  lead  to  acute 
rheumatism,  more  especially  by  cold  and  moisture.  It 
appears  to  be  occasionally  induced  by  the  occurrence  of 
acute  rheumatism,  which  seems,  in  certain  cases,  to  cause 
the  joints  to  take  on  this  particular  form  of  action  ; but 
an  error  is  apt  to  occur  in  our  estimation  of  this  iufluence, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  probable  that  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
when  it  assumes  a more  than  usually  severe  character,  is 
apt  to  simulate,  and  be  mistaken  for,  rheumatic  fever.  I 
have  known  several  cases  exhibiting  all  the  characters  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  apparently  arising  from  that  form 
of  rheumatism  which  is  connected  with  urethral  inflam- 
mation, and  this  was  the  case  with  the  patient,  the  dis- 
section of  whose  hands  is  described  above. 

IIIREGULAR  FORMS  OF  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 

Eye  affection. — Occasionally  we  find  other  parts  than 
the  joints  affected  with  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  the 
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most  common  manifestations  of  tlie  irregular  forms  are 
seen  in  tlie  eyes  and  ears.  AVlien  tlie  eyes  become 
implicated,  the  disease  generally  assumes  the  form  of 
sclerotitis,  iritis,  and  conjunctivitis  ; frequently  these  are 
combined.  I am  of  opinion  that  many,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  the  so-called  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  when  not  connected  with  urethral 
affection,  are  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  consi- 
deration ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tissues 
of  the  eye  are  often  affected,  both  by  true  gouty  and 
rheumatic  inflammation. 

The  following  case  is  an  illustration  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  both  of  the  joints  and  eye,  but  slight  in  character 
and  readily  amenable  to  remedial  treatment : 

August.,  1862. — A lady,  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
possibly  inheriting  the  affection  from  her  maternal  grand- 
mother, came  under  my  care,  having  suffered  from  the 
following  anomalous  symptoms.  About  ten  months  since 
she  had  noticed  that  one  eye  suddenly  became  affected 
with  redness,  accompanied  with  some  irritation ; this 
lasted  altogether  about  four  days ; since  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  one  interval  of  six  weeks,  the  same 
eye-synq)toms  have  returned  about  each  twenty-one  days. 

Alany  months  since — in  fact,  long  before  the  eye 
affection — this  lady  had  experienced  pain  in  some  of  the 
finger-joints,  and  at  the  time  of  her  first  visit  several  of 
the  phalangeal  articulations  were  somewhat  swollen  and 
tender.  Ihe  general  health  had  usually  been  good,  but 
of  late  she  had  flagged  somewhat,  and  when  first  seen 
the  circulation  was  decidedly  feeble,  the  2)ulsc  small  and 
quick,  the  extremities  cold,  and  she  was  easily  tired  by 
excitement.  Depressing  causes,  and  especially  damp, 
appeared  to  cause  an  increase  of  all  the  syinj^tonis. 
Under  the  influence  of  iron  and  quinine,  and  afterwards 
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of  iron  and  cod-liver  oil,  this  patient  soon  became  greatly 
relieved,  the  eye  attacks  very  much  less  frequent,  the 
circulation  much  improved,  the  fingers  decidedly  better, 
in  fact,  almost  Avell,  and  this  was  accompanied  with  a 
marked  increase  of  flesh. 

Another  and  much  more  severe  case  occurred  in  a 
patient  under  my  care  in  the  hospital.  The  following  is 
her  history : — 

Jidy,  1862, — A woman,  E,  W,,  aged  thirty-four, 
married,  with  two  children ; none  of  her  family  have 
suffered  Ifoni  gout  or  rheumatism.  About  three  years 
since  she  first  was  troubled  with  pain  and  stiffness  in  the 
joints  of  the  toes  and  ankles,  which  prevented  her  going 
about  her  usual  occupations,  A few  weeks  afterwards 
she  noticed  that  her  shoulders  and  hands  were  painful, 
and  she  has  continued  to  suffer  more  or  less  in  these 
different  joints.  About  ten  months  ago  she  appeared  to 
have  had  some  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs,  and 
put  herself  under  homoeopathic  treatment ; she  became 
ver}^  weak,  and  during  that  time  her  joints  became  much 
deformed  and  contracted ; her  eyes  also  were  inflamed, 
and  she  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  her  sight.  They 
afterwards  improved  greatly,  but  she  has  never  seen  well 
since.  Three  months  ago  the  pain  in  her  limbs  returned, 
and  she  was  then  admitted  into  the  hospital,  her  con- 
dition being  as  follows : — 

The  right  wrist  is  much  stifiened,  and  painful  when 
attempted  to  be  flexed  or  extended ; both  hands  much 
deformed,  the  right  more  than  the  left ; the  metacarpo- 
2)halangeal  joints  of  the  right  hand  are  flexed  and  in- 
capable of  extension  beyond  a few  degrees,  and  some 
irratimr  sound  is  heard  on  movement.  Several  of  the 
phalangeal  joints  are  more  or  less  stiffened,  some  per- 
manently flexed,  and  considerable  grating  is  heard  in  the' 
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joints  of  the  tlmmbs.  The  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints 
of  the  left  hand  are  flexed,  and  the  phalangeal  joints  are 
blit  partially  movable.  The  left  knee  is  considerably 
swollen,  and  some  slight  fluctuation  is  felt,  but  the  chief 
part  of  the  enlargement  appears  due  to  the  thickening  of 
the  tissues.  There  is  much  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  the 
patient  is  incapable  of  turning  the  head  many  degi*ees ; 
there  is  also  tenderness  about  the  seventh  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  eye  had  remained  in  the  same 
condition  ever  since  the  first  attack ; the  vessels  of  the 
sclerotic  coat  are  dilated  and  turgid,  giving  a blood-red 
appearance  to  the  eyes ; the  pupils  are  very  large,  and 
but  little  aft'ected  by  light ; the  patient  can  discern  ob- 
jects, but  the  vision  is  extremely  indistinct. 

Affections  of  the  ear. — The  internal  structures  of  the 
ear  occasionally  undergo  changes  of  a similar  character 
to  those  which  occur  in  other  parts  in  rheumatoid 
arthritis ; the  ossicles  become  anchylosed  and  deafness 
ensues,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  with  certainty  about 
the  subject. 

Affection  of  the  larynx. — I have  met  with  several 
instances  in  Avhich  the  larynx  appeared  to  be  distinctly 
attacked  by  rheumatoid  arthritis,  producing  great  altera- 
tion in  the  voice  and  at  times  complete  aphonia  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  ; these  cases  have  been  too  frequent 
to  allow  me  to  think  that  the  relation  was  accidental.  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a post-mortem 
examination  of  any  such  case,  but  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  arytenoid  cartilages  were  the  structures  impli- 
cated. 

Among  the  cases  of  this  disease  related  in  the  next 
chapter,  one  Avill  be  found  in  which  the  symptoms  refer- 
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able  to  the  larynx  are  well  developed.  Alterations  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  would  lead  to  more  or  less  complete 
anchylosis  of  the  articulations,  and  would  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  symptoms. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis  affecting  the  jaw  and  nech. — It 
has  already  been  stated  that  rheumatoid  arthritis  often 
attacks  the  jaw,  and  my  own  experience  convinces  me 
that  it  has  a peculiar  tendency  to  select  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation. 

In  my  notes  of  cases  of  this  disease,  I constantly  find 
it  stated  that  there  has  been  stiffness  of  the  jaw,  even  to 
a very  uncomfortable  extent,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  passes  off,  either  without  special  treatment  or  when 
counter-irritation  has  been  applied  on  the  joint.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  I have  seen  several 
patients  in  whom  one  or  both  articulations  have  become 
more  or  less  permanently  stiffened,  preventing  the  open-^ 
ing  of  the  mouth  to  the  full  extent,  and  five  instances  in 
which  the  jaw  has  become  completely  locked,  so  that 
food  could  only  be  introduced  into  the  mouth  through 
an  aperture  left  by  the  absence  of  a tooth.  In  one  of 
these  I had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  teniporo- 
maxillary  joints  after  death,  and  as  the  case  is  one  illus- 
trating several  points  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  I will  give  a short  sketch  of  it 
irom  my  hospital  book. 

J.  B.,  aged  2G,  a carpenter  and  joiner,  admitted 
February,  18C4.  From  his  account  it  appeared  that  his 
father  has  some  joint  affection,  and  there  was  no  history 
of  diabetes  in  his  family.  He  himself  had  been  healthy 
until  within  18  months  of  his  admission.  After  working 
with  his  feet  in  water  for  some  days,  and  otherwise 
exposed  to  cold,  he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  joints. 
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At  first  tlie  knees  were  affected,  then  the  ankles,  after- 
wards tlie  shoulders,  elbows,  wrists,  and  fingers  ; many 
of  these  joints  were  swollen,  and  all  painful ; the  neck 
also  became  stiff,  and  he  soon  noticed  a difficulty  in 
mastication,  from  the  painful  state  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  joints  on  the  left  side.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Bath  Hospital  for  three  months,  and  had  to  keep  his  bed 
for  six  weeks,  after  which  he  was  just  able  to  get  about 
with  crutches  ; about  this  time  a cataract  slowly  formed 
in  the  left  eye.  About  five  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  joint  disease,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
frequency  of  micturition,  before  that  he  had  lost  flesh 
to  some  extent,  but  afterwards  emaciated  rapidly  and 
gi-ew  extremely  weak : his  appetite  became  ravenous  and 
tliirst  excessive,  the  skin  harsh  and  diy  and  the  bowels 
very  costive,  with  hard  actions  ; an  eruption  occurred  in 
spots  on  the  thighs. 

During  the  next  three  months  most  of  the  symptoms 
increased,  and  the  amount  of  urine  passed  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  reached  sixteen  pints  ; after  this,  for  the  next 
six  months,  up  to  his  coming  into  the  hospital,  many  of 
the  symptoms  had  slightly  abated.  On  admission  he  was 
extremely  weak  and  emaciated,  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae 
being  very  prominent,  the  wliole  shape  of  the  scapular 
and  iliac  bones  being  distinctly  seen,  and  the  limbs 
appeared  to  be  little  more  than  bones  covered  with  skin. 
The  jaw  was  so  little  movable  tliat  the  tongue  could  not 
be  protruded  more  than  half  an  inch ; the  spine  was 
somewhat  turned  and  could  not  be  straightened;  the 
hands,  more  especially  the  left,  were  much  distorted  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Plate  IV.,  figs.  2 and  3,  nearly  all 
the  thumb  and  finger  joints  were  swollen,  particularly 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of  the  index  and  middle 
lingers.  Tlie  wrists  were  slightly  tender,  as  also  the 
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elbows,  which  could  not  be  straightened,  and  the  shoulders 
Avere  stiff  and  painful. 

On  examining  the  lower  limbs  it  was  found  that  the 
hips  were  stiff  and  painful,  the  knees  and  ankles  swollen 
and  distorted.  An  eruption  of  psoriasis  in  oval  patches 
was  seen  OA^er  the  thighs  ; the  left  eye  Avas  completely 
blind,  tlie  sight  of  the  other  very  defective.  The  urine 
liad  a specific  gi’avity  of  l'()44,  and  tlie  quantity  in 
tAventy-four  hours  amounted  to  IGO  fluid  ounces.  BoAvels 
confined. 

The  patient  lived  about  four  and  a halt  months  after 
his  admission  into  the  hospital,  and  died  at  last  from 
phthisis  and  general  exhaustion ; the  urine  gradually 
becoming  less  in  quantity  and  the  Aveight  decreasing  till 
it  became  as  Ioav  as  1'013,  and  the  sugar  being  scarcely 
detectible.  The  points  of  most  interest  in  the  post- 
mortem examination  are  given  under  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  this  disease. 

RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS  IN  CONNECTION  AVITH  OTHER 

DISEASES. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  so  often  associated  Avith  skin 
disease,  that  it  is  desirable  to  dwell  a little  upon  their 
connection.  The  cutaneous  eruptions  which  are  most 
frequently  met  Avith  are  psoriasis,  prurigo,  and  eczema. 

Psoriasis. — I have  seen  a very  large  number  of  cases 
in  Avhich  psoriasis  has  been  present  at  the  same  time  that 
the  joints  have  been  implicated ; sometimes  it  precedes, 
sometimes  it  folloAvs  the  development  of  the  articular 
affection ; sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tAvo  alternate 
Avith  one  another,  or,  at  any  rate,  Avhen  one  increases 
in  intensity  the  other  diminishes.  The  following  cases 
illustrate  these  points. 
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18()0. — A gentlejnaii,  aged  C7,  came  under  my  care 
for  some  affection  of  the  right  hip  joint,  of  two  or  three 
months’  standing,  causing  him  to  walk  lamely ; there 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  crossing  the  left  over  the 
right  knee,  and,  in  fact,  he  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
rheumatoid  inflammation  of  the  joint,  with  some  wasting 
of  the  left  thigh ; there  was  a threatening  of  the  joints  of 
the  hands  and  feet. 

For  some  years  this  }>atient  had  been  troubled  with 
psoriasis ; there  were  large  patches  on  the  knees  and 
thighs,  but  the  cutaneous  disease  had  lately  been  in  con- 
siderable abe}\ance. 

By  treatment,  continued  for  a few  months,  the  hip 
joint  affection,  to  my  astonishment,  I confess,  became 
much  better  and  afterwards  quite  well,  but  from  time  to 
time,  for  three  or  four  years,  one  or  other  joint  gave  a 
little  trouble. 

Treatment  of  a tonic  character,  as  the  iodide  of  iron 
and  arseniate  of  iron,  appeared  to  act  most  beneficially  in 
relieving  both  joint  and  skin  annoyance. 

1872.  The  second  case  I shall  relate  is  that  of  a 
gentleman  aged  57,  Avhose  fiither  had  suffered  from  hip 
affection,  and  whose  mother  had  been  rheumatic.  He 
had  himself  been  troubled  with  psoriasis  for  ten  years, 
and  for  more  than  a year  had  had  gradually  increasing 
swelling  of  the  right  knee,  which  Avas  somewhat  tender 
and  painful,  and  rendered  him  very  lame  ; the  movements 
of  the  joints,  both  in  flexion  and  extension,  were  consider- 
ably impaired. 

By  treatment  with  iodide  and  arseniate  of  iron,  both 
the  knee  and  skin  became  much  improved ; but  during 
the  next  spring,  after  having  omitted  medicine  for  some 
time,  the  eruption  of  psoriasis  again  increased,  and  there 
was  some  return  of  knee  affection,  both  of  which  again 
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yielded  to  treatnieut.  From  that  time  up  to  the  present, 
when  tliere  lias  been  any  marked  return  of  the  skin 
disease  or  of  the  knee  trouble,  a return  to  a similar 
treatment  has  been  followed  by  marked  relief. 

Prurigo. — Several  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  limited 
to  the  smaller  joints,  more  especially  of  the  hands,  and  ac- 
companied with  a pruriginous  affection,  have  come  under 
my  notice,  and  at  the  present  time  I have  a patient  with  this 
complication  who  assures  me  that  when  the  skin  is  most 
troublesome  the  joints  of  the  hands  are  decidedly  better, 
and  Avhen  the  joints  become  painful  and  more  swollen  he 
is  free  from  the  intense  irritation  of  the  skin. 

Eczema. — Some  few  cases  of  eczema  with  rheumatoid 
arthritis  have  come  under  my  notice,  but,  from  my  pre- 
- sent  experience,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  psoriasis 
more  frequently  accompanies  this  disease,  while  eczema 
more  commonly  co-exists  with  gout. 

Heart  disease  in  connection  icitli  Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 
— I have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  I could 
trace  the  occurrence  of  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  to 
rheumatoid  arthritic  disease,  however  acute  the  joint 
affection  may  have  been ; and  I am  of  opinion  that  this 
absence  of  cardiac  inflammation  is  one  of  the  best  tests 
lor  distinguishing  this  malady  from  genuine  rheumatism. 
Cases  it  is  true  have  been  related  which  at  first  sight 
ajipeared  to  militate  against  this  view,  but  probably  if  they 
were  more  fully  investigated  it  would  be  found  that  the 
cardiac  affection  had  arisen  independently  of  the  disease 
under  consideration.  Dr.  Charcot,  as  a result  of  his  own 
clinical  experience,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  other 
French  physicians,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  inflam- 
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inatory  affections  of  the  heart,  such  as  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis,  are  associated  Avitli  the  forms  of  the  present 
disease,  classed  under  rJiumatisme  articulaire  chromque 
generalise  (see  page  50G),  as  well  as  with  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  hut  less  frequently  and  with  less  intensity. 
Before  giving  full  assent  to  the  deductions  of  Dr.  Charcot 
I should  feel  inclined  to  pause  a little,  as  it  is  possible 
that  the  form  of  the  disease  in  which  acute  cardiac  in- 
flammation has  occurred  may  be  rather  that  of  true 
articular  rheumatism  of  a very  subacute  character. 
Whenever  rheumatic  fever  is  found  to  have  preceded 
any  variety  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty ill  attributing  the  heart  affection  to  it. 

XATURPl  OK  PATHOLOGY  OF  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 

Our  positive  information  as  to  the  intimate  nature  of  this 
form  of  arthritis  is  exceeding  slight ; as  we  have  already 
shown,  no  proof  has  yet  been  afforded  that  there  is  a 
morbid  principle  present  in  the  blood  or  that  any  altera- 
tion in  its  composition  has  ensued;  the  changes  in  the 
inflamed  structures  are  completely  different  from  those 
Avhich  occur  either  in  gout  or  true  rheumatism,  for 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda  are  never  seen  in  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  but  in  lieu  of  this  there  is  evidence  of  ulceration 
of  the  articular  cartilages  and  alterations  in  the  osseous 
tissues. 

It  may  be  that  the  peculiarities  of  this  form  of  disease 
depend  rather  on  an  alteration  in  the  tissues  than  on  the 
presence  of  a morbid  matter  in  the  fluids  ; in  other  Avords 
it  may  be  a form  of  ulceration  and  disintegration  in 
these  shghtly  vascular  structures,  arising  from  deficient 
nutrition. 

Dr.  Fuller,  aa'Iio  appeared  to  have  a strong  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  name  Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  neverthe- 
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less  held  the  same  views  as  myself  as  to  the  nature  of 
tliis  affection,  or  rather  as  to  what  the  disease  is  not : 
this  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  his 
work  : — 

“ The  disease  should  not  be  regarded  as  of  a hybrid 
character,  or,  in  other  words,  made  up  in  part  of  rheuma- 
tism, ill  part  of  gout.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  just 
as  true  rheumatism  and  true  gout  do  both  manifest 
themselves  at  different  periods  of  life  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, so  rheumatic  gout  may  arise  in  a person  who 
either  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  become,  subject  to  true 
rheumatism  or  true  gout,  and  that  it  has  no  connection 
with  either  of  these  diseases,  beyond  that  which  attaches 
to  it  in  virtue  of  its  being  a constitutional  disordei’, 
producing  local  manifestations  in  tlie  joint.  Not  only 
docs  analysis  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  Huid  effused  into 
tlie  joints  in  these  cases  when  well  marked  and  distinctive, 
prove  the  absence  of  litliic  acid,  the  poison  of  gout,  as,  a 
cause  of  the  articular  inflammation  and  enlargement,  but 
the  rare  occurrence  of  any  gouty  deposit  in  the  joints, 
in  cases  answering  to  my  description  of  rheumatic  gout, 
renders  it  manifest,  even  to  a superficial  observer,  that 
the  presence  of  true  gouty  symptoms  is  a mere  coinci- 
dence, and  by  no  means  essential  to  tlie  existence  of  the 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  analogy  furnishes  strong 
OTOunds  for  the  belief  that  the  articular  miscliief  is  not 

O 

due  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  materies  iiiorbi  in  true  rheumatism,  whilst  the  rapidity 
Avith  Avhich  structural  disorganization  of  the  joints  super- 
venes, even  Avhen  the  local  action  is  apparently  least 
acute,  and  Avhen  the  general  symptoms  are  certainly  not 
indicative  of  febrile  disturbance,  is  a furtlier  proof  that  it 
is  essentially  distinct  from  true  rheumatism,  as  typified  in 
rheumatic  fever  or  in  the  ordinary  chronic  form  of  the 
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disease.  Indeed,  the  circumstances  under  wliicli  rheu- 
matic gout  occurs,  the  extraordinary  obstinacy  of  its 
symptoms,  tlie  peculiar  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
joints,  which  forms  its  most  characteristic  feature,  and  the 
class  of  remedies  by  which  it  is  most  successfully  com- 
bated, all  seem  to  indicate  a close  connection  with  some 
peculiar  constitutional  taint.” 

It  is  a much  easier  task  to  prove  what  rheumatoid 
arthritis  is  not  than  to  give  the  slightest  clue  to  what  it 
is ; at  present  I do  not  wish  to  offer  a strong  opinion  as 
to  its  nature.  It  appears  to  result  from  a peculiar  form 
of  mal-nutrition  of  the  tissues  of  the  joints,  being  an  in- 
flammation accompanied  with  defective  powers  ; but  there 
is  no  evidence,  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed, 
to  show  that  it  depends  either  upon  the  presence  of  any 
morbid  principle,  or  upon  a weakened  condition  of  the 
vessels  or  structures  of  the  affected  parts.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  much  farther  in- 
vestigated. 


CHAPTEK  XVII. 


llHKUMATIC  Gout  CONTINUKD: — treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 
— OF  the  acute  form— of  the  chronic  varieties— value  of  special 
medicines  in  this  disease — VALUE  OF  MINERAL  WATERS  IN— TURKISH 
BATHS  IN — LOCAL  TREATMENT  OP  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS — DIET — 
REGIMEN— CASES  ILLUSTRATING  TREATMENT— DIAGNOSIS  OF— TABLE 
GIVING  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  AND 
RHEUJIATOID  ARTHRITIS- ILLUSTR^VTIVE  CASES  OF  RHEUMATOID  AR- 
THRITIS-PROGNOSIS OF. 


Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  still 
much  scope  for  future  development  of  the  theraj)eutics  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  adoption 
of  judicious  means  is  often  attended  with  satisfactory 
results  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  should  not  attempt  to 
treat  the  disease  in  the  same  way  as  gout,  for  colchicum 
is  for  the  most  part  injurious,  and  a spare  diet  far  from 
beneficial.  Nor  must  we  deal  with  it  as  with  sinijile 
rheumatism,  for  the  alkaline  treatment  so  serviceable  in 
the  latter  is  generally  prejudicial  in  the  former  disease. 

]\Iy  own  experience  enables  me  confidently  to  state 
that  much  injury  is  frequently  produced  by  injudicious 
treatment  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  usually  arising  from  a 
wrong  view  being  taken  of  its  nature,  and  especially  from 
its  being  confounded  either  with  gout  or  rheumatism. 

I propose  first  to  consider  the  treatment  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis  when  it  assumes  an  acute  form ; then  the 
general  treatment  of  the  more  chronic  forms  ; and  after- 
wards to  enter  a little  more  into  detail  as  to  the  value  of 
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special  remedies  ami  of  baths  and  mineral  waters  in  this 
disease. 

Treatment  of  acute  liJieumatoid  Arthritis.-\-in  this 
form  of  the  disease,  which  is  quite  exceptional,  the  plan 
of  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  not  unlike  that  which  is 
employed  in  other  inflammatory  aflections  ; taking  care, 
however,  not  to  lower  the  powers  of  the  system,  remem- 
bering that  the  disease  itself  is  always  of  an  asthenic 
character. 

As  the  joints  are  more  or  less  acutely  inflamed,  the 
patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  parts  ; and  often  it  is  advisable  to  keep  him  in  bed  for 
a short  time,  a plan  which  is  useful  not  only  to  secure 
more  complete  quiet  for  the  joints,  but  also  to  keep  up 
the  action  of  the  skin.  When  the  temperature  is  at  all 
high,  salines  are  useful,  and  I have  then  usually  had 
recourse  to  a mixture  of  citrate  of  potash  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  after  a very  short  time  to  one  of 
citrate  of  potash  and  quinine  rubbed  up  with  a little 
compound  powder  of  tragacanth.  Sometimes,  if  the  pain 
is  increased  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  a few  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  added  with  advantage.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  fairly  acted  upon;  the  urine,  if 
scanty  and  high  coloured  or  thick,  is  usually  brought  to 
a healthy  state  l)y  the  use  of  the  saline  remedies  above 
mentioned. 

The  local  treatment  should  consist,  as  before  said,  in 
keeping  the  joints  perfectly  quiet,  and  wrap})ing  them  up, 
if  the  pain  is  severe,  with  cotton  wool,  covered  with  oil-silk 
or  gutta-percha  sheeting ; at  times,  if  the  pain  is  excessive, 
the  joints  may  be  painted  with  belladonna  and  morphia, 
for  which  purpose  the  liniment  of  belladonna,  having 
morphia  dissolved  in  it,  is  most  effectual.  Now  and  then 
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a blister  may  prove  of  service  in  subduing  the  acuteness 
of  the  inflammation  and  causing  absorption  of  the  effused 
fluid.  Sometimes  a spirit  lotion  gives  relief  applied  on 
lint  covered  with  oil  silk,  and  whisky  or  eau  de  cologne 
are  often  thus  employed.' 

The  diet  should  be  light,  but  at  the  same  time  nutri- 
tious, and  gradually  improved  as  the  appetite  returns.  If 
necessary,  a little  brandy  or  whisky  may  be  given  freely 
diluted,  or  claret  and  water  if  preferred. 

Under  this  treatment  a patient  usually  loses  in  a week 
or  two  all  the  acute  symptoms,  and  now  and  then  even 
altogether  recovers,  but  for  the  most  the  disease 
assumes  a more  chronic  form,  wdiich  usually  requires  a 
considerable  modification  of  the  treatment. 

Treatment  of  chronic  Rheumatoid  Arthritis. — In  this 
form  of  the  disease  it  is  common  to  find  a depressed  state 
of  the  general  system,  not  accompanied  with  febrile  dis- 
turbance, but  associated  with  much  irregularity  of  tlie 
various  functions,  and  especially  those  connected  with 
the  nutritive  processes  of  the  economy. 

To  combat  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  general  health,  and  to  effect  this 
we  must  keep  up  the  activity  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
body,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  give 
tone  to  the  system  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  tlie 
blood. 

In  the  first  place,  w'e  must  pay  attention  to  the  digestive 
organs,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  weakened,  endeavour 
to  restore  their  tone  by  bitter  stomachics,  given  alone 
or  combined  either  with  some  mineral  acid,  as  nitric, 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  sometimes  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
of  in’itation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  we  should  try  to 
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sootlie  tliis  by  giving  some  alkali,  as  the  solution  of  potash, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  bismuth ; occasionally  the  use  of 
pepsine  with  the  food  is  desirable. 

The  condition  of  the  bowels  should  also  be  attended 
to,  but  it  is  important  not  to  give  any  purgative  which  is 
likely  to  cause  debility,  I am  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
ordering  a powder,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  powdered 
guaiacum,  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  a little 
milk,  and  find  it  most  effectual ; at  times,  if  there  is  much 
evidence  of  portal  congestion,  small  quantities  of  the 
Friedrichshall,  or  some  other  similar  water,  diluted  freely 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  boiling  water,  or  small  doses  of 
the  natural  Carlsbad  salts  in  a tumbler  full  of  hot  water, 
may  be  taken  in  the  early  morning,  when  fasting,  with 
great  advantage. 

The  ordinary  compound  rhubarb  or  colocynth  pill  in 
many  cases  answers  every  indication. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  should  not  be 
overlooked;  sometimes  there  is  special  dryness  of  the 
skin  with  or  without  some  eruption,  and  this  may  be 
often  corrected  by  combining  some  neutral  salt  of  am- 
monia with  any  other  remedy  which  is  required.  The 
urine  in  the  chronic  form  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  is 
seldom  much  altered  either  in  quantity  or  composition, 
unless  the  disease  is  accompanied  either  with  albuminuria 
or  lycosuria ; if  such  be  the  case  then  special  treatment 
directed  to  the  amelioration  of  these  conditions  must  bcL  ,. 
resorted  to.  If  there  is  simply  a deficient  urinary  secre- 
tion, the  salts  of  potash,  as  the  citrate,  will  generally 
be  sufficient  to  correct  this  error. 

If  there  be  any  great  deficiency  in  the  power  of  the 
circulation,  and  especially  if  amemia  be  present,  then 
the  prei)arations  of  iron  usually  prove  of  considerable 
value  in  giving  tone  to  the  system  and  improving  the 
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qualit}'  of  the  blood  ; tlie  clioice  of  the  preparation  must 
be  regulated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  case ; if  the  habit 
is  relaxed,  then  the  more  astringent  salts,  as  the  sulphate 
or  perchloride  should  be  chosen ; if  simple  anaemia  is 
prominent,  then  the  reduced  iron,  the  ammonio-citrate 
of  iron,  or  some  similar  compound  may  be  selected. 
The  perseverance  for  a long  time  in  the  use  of  ferru- 
ginous salts  is  most  useful  when  the  patient  is  subject 
to  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  other  signs  of  a 
languid  action  of  the  heart. 

Quinine  and  the  various  preparations  of  cinchona 
barks  are  of  much  service  when  there  is  any  evidence 
of  debility  either  of  the  nervous  or  vascular  systems, 
but  they  possess  no  special  powers  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  this  disease. 

Cod  liver  oil  in  many  cases  is  of  striking  value,  espe- 
cially in  weakened  and  spare  habits,  and  if  there  is  any 
undue  waste  going  on  in  the  body ; I frequently  prescribe 
it  at  the  same  time  with  tonics,  or  alternate  its  use  with 
them. 

Our  great  object  throughout  the  treatment  should  be, 
as  before  observed,  to  restore  or  maintain  tlie  strength 
of  the  system,  and  as  want  of  tone  may  de}>end  on 
various  causes,  so  the  kind  of  tonic  must  be  ada])ted  to 
the  individual  case. 

There  are  certain  special  remedies  which  may  often 
be  beneficially  given,  more  particularly  with  a view  to 
correcting  the  morbid  action  of  the  joints,  and  of  these 
we  shall  speak  a little  more  at  length. 

Guaiacum  is  occasionally  of  great  assistance  Avhen 
there  is  deficiency  in  the  extreme  circulation,  for  it 
appears  to  have  some  controlling  power  over  morbid 
action  in  the  less  vascular  tissues.  It  is  best  given  in 
the  form  of  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  the  resin,  and 
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tliis  ^preparation  can  generally  be  made  to  sit  easily  upon 
the  stomach  by  being  rubbed  up  Avith  mucilage  and 
combined  with  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  or 
some  other  aromatic.  Now  and  then  it  acts  on  the 
bowels,  es])ecially  if  scybalm  are  present,  and  sometimes 
it  appears  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane.  The  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  sometimes  of  service, 
a result  partly  due  to  the  guaiacum,  serpentary,  and 
inezereon  which  it  contains — drugs  whose  action  is  in 
many  res}>ects  allied  to  that  of  guaiacum. 

Iodine,  either  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  iron  or  iodide 
of  potassium  or  free  iodine,  may  frequently  be  prescribed 
with  advantage,  and  I have  had  many  patients  under  my 
care,  suffering  severely  from  rheumatoid  arthritis  in  the 
joints  both  of  the  U})per  and  lower  extremities,  who,  by 
perseverance  for  a long  time  in  the  use  of  the  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron,  have  become  quite  restored  to  health.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  disease  was  so  severe  as  to 
threaten  complete  crippling  of  the  most  important  joints 
of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  iodide  of  potassium  I may  state  that 
it  is  also  a valuable  remedy  in  this  disease,  but  in  most 
cases  it  requires  to  be  combined  with  some  tonic.  If 
there  is  much  increase  of  pain  in  the  joints  at  night  it 
usually  relieves  tins  symptom  ; I constantly  order  it  in 
conjunction  with  quinine. 

1 have  not  myself  as  yet  had  much  experience  of  the 
action  of  iodine  in  a free  state  in  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
but  Dr.  Trousseau  speaks  most  highly  of  its  value  and 
<[uotes  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lesegue,  who  states  that  a 
man  in  the  libtel-Dieu  had  all  the  joints  of  the  feet 
and  hands  deformed,  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  shoulders 
slightly  affected,  the  knees  swollen  and  painful,  and  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  not  free  from 
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the  disease.  The  patient  was  forced  to  remain  in  heel, 
and  was  treated  by  the  administration  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine.  After  some  weeks  the  affection  was  arrested  in 
its  progress ; at  the  end  of  a month  some  of  the  joints  1 

had  regained  their  mobility,  and  after  four  months’  treat-  i 

ment  with  the  iodine  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  perform 
the  laborious  duty  of  sick  attendant  in  the  hospital. 
Trousseau  ordered  the  iodine  tincture  in  ten  drop  doses 
in  sherry  wine  or  sugared  water  to  be  taken  twice 
a day,  at  the  morning  and  evening  meal ; the  quantity  i 

was  afterwards  gradually  increased  to  30,  GO,  and  even  1 

90  drops  without  causing  any  inconvenience  to  tlie  | 

stomach,  but  on  the  contrary  with  apparent  augmen-  | 

tation  of  the  digestive  powers.  Trousseau  states  that  \ 

he  does  not  consider  that  the  iodine  has  any  specific  \ 

action  on  this  form  of  rheumatism,  as  it  does  not  produce 
equally  beneficial  effects  in  all  cases ; he  is  inclined  to  \ 

think  its  action  is  complex,  that  it  acts  upon  the  general  ! 

nutrition  by  assisting  digestion,  and  in  this  way  exerts  ! 

an  indirect  action,  in  some  patients,  upon  the  articular  ; 

disease.  j 

Arsenical  preparations  sometimes  appear  to  be  of  I 

signal  service,  and  for  twenty  years  I have  been  in  the  i 

liabit  of  prescribing  them  in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Arsenic  | 

has  undoubtedly  a marked  action  upon  the  skin,  a fiict  to  | 

which  every  practitioner  Avho  has  employed  it  in  chronic  j 

cutaneous  affections  can  bear  witness ; it  would  appear 
also  that  it  exerts  an  influence  over  the  fibrous  and  other 
tissues  of  low  vitality,  and  acts  u])on  them  as  an  altera- 
tive. In  some  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  I have  seen 
marked  benefit  arise  from  its  use,  but  in  others  arsenic 
lias  fiiiled  to  alleviate,  though  pushed  to  its  full  dose  and 
persevered  witli  for  a long  time.  i\Iore  commonly  I have 
jirescribed  the  drug  in  the  form  of  the  arsenical  solution  j 
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of  tlie  phaniiacopoeia,  sometimes  as  arseniate  of  soda, 
which,  from  some  carefully  noted  observations,  I find  to 
be  less  instating  to  the  mucous  membrane  than  the 
arsenite  of  potash,  when  the  amount  of  the  metal  adminis- 
tered is  the  same.  In  giving  the  preparations  of  arsenic 
it  is  advisable  to  pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
in  reference  to  food,  and  to  administer  them  soon  after  a 
meal,  as  they  are  usually  found  to  cause  less  irritation  to 
the  mucous  membrane  under  such  circumstances.  In 
some  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  I have  had  reason  to 
think  that  the  arsenic  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  great 
congestion,  or  even  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
liver ; in  these  instances,  however,  the  coincidence 
between  the  hepatic  affection  and  the  administration  of 
the  arsenic  might  possibly  have  been  accidental. 

Arsenic  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  the  treatment 
of  this  diseasey,in  1807  by  Dr.  Jenkinson,  and  afterwards 
by  I)rs,  Kellie,  Begbie,  and  Fuller,  and  externally  in  the 
form  of  the  bath  by  Dr.  Noel  Gueneau  de  Mussy.  Dr. 
Charcot,  in  his  notes  to  the  French  edition  of  this  work, 
says  that  he  has  used  arsenic  largely  at  the  Hospital  of 
the  Salpctribre,  sometimes  with  considerable  success,  at 
other  times  with  complete  failure.  Dr.  Charcot  thinks 
that  arsenic  is  useless  and  even  hurtful  in  any  inveterate 
cases,  and  in  subjects  far  advanced  in  age ; also  that  it 
frequently  increases  the  pains  of  the  joints,  and  even  for 
a time  causes  redness  and  swelling  in  parts  previously  free, 
so  as  to  necessitate  the  suspension  of  this  treatment ; but 
that  in  general  the  tolerance  for  the  medicine  is  established 
in  a few  days,  and  the  dose  can  then  be  slowly  increased. 

Nux  vomica  and  its  alkaloid  strychnia  arc  also  occa- 
sionally of  value,  not  from  their  exerting  any  specific 
action  upon  the  disease  itself,  but  rather  from  their 
influence  upon  the  muscles,  which  often  become  much 
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atrophied  by  long  disease,  and  thus  render  tlie  [)atient 


more  completely  crippled  than  he  would  otherwise  be. 
Strychnia  and  the  extract  of  mix  vomica  also  give  tone  .■' 
to  the  digestive  and  assimilating  functions,  and  in  this  j 
manner  often  do  good. 


Mineral  Waters  and  Baths  in  Rheumatoid  ^Irthritis. 

— Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  of  the  value  of  the 
treatment  by  mineral  waters  at  various  spas,  both  Bri- 
tish and  foreign.  | 

In  the  first  place,  I may  say  that  I have  often  seen 
much  mischief  result  from  their  use,  owing  either  to  the 
selection  of  improper  spas,  or  to  the  cases  being  unsuit- 
able for  such  treatment,  or  to  the  treatment  being  pur- 
sued too  violently  or  for  too  long  a time.  The  stronger 
alkaline  and  saline  waters  of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  or  Wies- 
baden, unless  used  with  great  care,  may  aggravate  thp 
disease  by  causing  debility. 

The  waters  I have  found  most  beneficial  in  rheumatoid 
arthritis  are  those  of  Aix-les-Bains,  at  Avhich  place  the 
douche  forms  a most  important  part  of  the  treatment; 
with  the  douche  is  usually  combined  the  internal  use  of 
the  waters  either  of  Aix,  or  Marlioz,  or  Challes.  I have 
seen  numerous  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  in  its  earlier 
stages  most  signally  benefited  by  this  treatment,  and  in 
several  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  completely 
arrested.  Tlie  Aix  treatment  is  also  peculiarly  valuable 
when  there  has  been  any  skin  complication,  and  one 
instance  will  be  mentioned  further  on  in  which  the  effect  ' 
of  the  waters  appeared  to  be  almost  marvellous.  I have 
also  seen  much  benefit  result  from  taking  the  waters  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  when  the  treatment  has  not  been  so 
much  prolonged  as  to  cause  debility. 
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In  many  cases  Wildhad  lias  proved  valualde,  as  like- 
wise Teplitz,  Gastein,  and  Buxton. 

It  is  important  that  patients  siitfering  from  this  disease 
should,  after  treatment  by  the  above  waters,  be. toned 
up,  and  a subsequent  course  at  Schwalbach,  Spa,  or  St. 
3Ioritz  is  often  beneficial ; at  the  last-mentioned  place 
the  bracing  character  of  the  air  not  unfrequently  proves 
of  signal  service.  At  Buxton,  also,  the  influence  of  the 
bracing  air  adds  greatly  in  many  cases  to  the  value  of 
the  treatment. 

The  Turlanh  Bath  is  frequently  recommended  in  this 
disease,  not  only  by  the  physician,  but  also  by  the  friends 
of  the  patients,  and  is  often  looked  upon  as  having  an 
undoubted  curative  power. 

J-Iy  experience  of  its  use  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 

• 1.  During  the  time  the  patient  is  taking  the  bath  and 
for  a short  time  afterwards,  a feeling  of  relief  from  pain 
is  experienced,  and  the  injured  joints  become  much  more 
moveable. 

2.  It  is  very  seldom  that  permanent  benefit  is  obtained 
from  its  use  in  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

3.  It  very  often  does  mucli  mischief  from  inducing 
debility. 

Although  I have  on  several  occasions  cautioned 
patients  not  to  use  the  I’urkish  bath,  that  ad\uce  has 
not  unfrequently  been  disregarded,  and  I have  seen 
the  same  patients  at  a later  period  suffering  more 
severely  from  the  disease,  owing  to  the  treatment  they 
had  undergone. 

d.  I have  also  seen  the  excessive  use  of  the  Turkish 
bath  distinctly  cause  rheumatoid  artliritis  to  appear  in 
the  extreme  joints  of  all  the  fingers,  and  this  in  a 
person  who  had  previously  enjoyed  entire  immunity  from 
the  disease. 
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Local  treatment  of  chronic  Rheumatoid  Arthritis. — 

Tlie  first  question  that  arises  is,  as  to  the  amount  of 
movement  of  the  affected  joints  which  is  allowable  with  , 1 
safety.  In  the  acute  stage  perfect  rest  should  be  en-  i 

joined,  to  aid  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  ; but  as  ^ 

the  disease  becomes  less  acute  in  character,  then  a i 

moderate  amount  of  movement  is  not  only  not  injurious  j 

but  even  beneficial,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  a rigid  state  of  ■' 

the  articulations.  The  amount  of  such  movement  must  : 
in  all  cases  be  regulated  by  the  effects  produced  by  it ; it  \ 

should  always  be  short  of  causing  any  pain  or  tenderness  I 

which  may  last  beyond  a few  hours.  The  movements  f 

should  also  be  very  limited  in  extent,  and  a plaster  or  I 

some  mechanical  support  is  frequently  desirable  to  effect  | 

this.  1 

Various  local  remedies  have  been  proposed  in  rheuma- 
toid arthritis. 

The  local  vapour-hath  often  gives  relief  to  joints  that  j 

are  affected,  especially  if  there  is  much  tenderness,  and  it  i 

may  be  frequently  applied  without  fear  of  injury.  Trous-  ^ 

seau  was  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  hot  sand  hath  or  ’ 

douche.  The  affected  joints  are  either  to  be  plunged 
into  hot  sand,  or  the  sand,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne, 
should  be  poured  upon  them.  This  bath  or  douche 
should  be  continued  for  some  hour  or  so,  and  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a day.  The  sand  should  be  kept  at  I 
the  same  temperature  during  the  time,which  can  be  easily 
managed,  as  sand  cools  slowly  and  can  be  easily  replaced 
when  it  begins  to  cool.  Trousseau  states  that  when  this 
treatment  is  properly  employed,  the  patient  soon  experi- 
ences decided  relief  and  a rapid  diminution  of  the  articular 
enlargements  ensues. 

When  pain  is  a very  prominent  symptom,  relief  is  often 
given  by  the  application  of  a belladonna  paint,  or  by 
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smearing  the  extract  of  belladonna,  softened  with  glycerine, 
over  the  part. 

Sometimes  a moderate  amount  of  counter-irritation  is 
useful,  and  this  is  often  advantageously  produced  by  the 
use  of  an  iodine  paint.  Iodine  must  not  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  a counter-irritant,  for  it  possesses  besides  this 
an  alterative  local  action,  the  result  of  its  being  partly 
absorbed. 

Some  patients  derive  much  ease  from  the  application 
of  a spirit  lotion,  the  joints  being  at  the  same  time  covered 
with  oil  silk  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Friction,  either  with  some  simple  emollient,  or  with 
iodine  or  mercurial  ointment,  or  with  one  containing 
either  the  red  or  green  iodide  of  mercury,  is  also  useful ; 
in  applying  these  we  must  remember  that  as  absorption 
takes  place  freely,  the  alterative  powers  of  the  drugs 
become  manifest.  The  use  of  these  means  must  be 
persevered  in  for  a long  time  in  order  that  they  may 
prove  effectual.  I am  constantly  in  the  habit  of  having 
the  joints,  when  in  a condition  to  bear  friction,  first 
smeared  and  rubbed  for  a few  minutes  with  some  of  the 
above  ointments,  and  then  continuously  rubbed  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  with  some  bland  greasy  substance,  as  goose 
grease,  and  I feel  assured  that  the  mere  introduction  of 
such  bland  oleaginous  matters  is  of  much  service,  as  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  nutrition  of  the  joint  is 
iiiHuenced  thereby. 

When  the  disease  in  any  joint  has  become  very  chronic, 
I am  constantly  in  the  habit  of  ordering  a plaster  to  bo 
applied ; in  the  first  place,  it  gives  a certain  amount  of 
support  to  the  injured  joint,  and  secondly,  it  may  prove 
valuable  by  keeping  up  a slight  counter-imtation,  and  by 
causing  an  alterative  action  from  the  absorption  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  plaster.  The  plasters  I most 
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commoiil}'^  make  use  of  arc  tliose  of  iodine,  mcrcmy,  gal- 
])anum,  ammoniacuin,  oi^iiim  and  belladonna,  but  when 
the  skin  is  very  irritable  the  soap  or  lead  jdaster  may  be 
employed,  these  latter  of  course  only  acting  as  mechanical 
supports. 

Diet  and  Regimen. — In  chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis 
we  must  not  only  aim  at  restoring  the  digestive  and 
assimilating  functions,  if  deranged,  to  a healthy  state,  but 
we  must  likewise  take  care  to  supply  the  system  with 
appropriate  nourishment,  I consider  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  to 
support  the  system,  and  to  allow  the  patient  as  nourish- 
ing a diet  as  he  is  capable  of  properly  digesting.  If  the 
appetite  is  not  very  good,  then  food  should  be  given  in 
small  quantities  and  more  frequently.  ]\Ieat  should  form 
a considerable  portion  of  the  diet,  and  when  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  ordinarily  cooked,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  it 
ill  the  form  of  potted  meat  or  panada,  taking  care  that 
the  whole  of  tlie  juice  of  the  meat  be  introduced.  Any 
kind  of  animal  food  which  is  found  to  be  easily  assimi- 
lated may  be  adininistered. 

I often  find  that  patients  suffering  from  this  disease 
are  prohibited  from  taking  malt  liquors,  but  I have  every 
reason  to  know  that  when  the  affection  is  one  of  true  and 
uncomplicated  rheumatoid  arthritis,  it  is  not  aggravated 
by  them ; in  fact,  when  they  agree  with  the  stomach, 
they  often  enable  the  patient  to  take  more  solid  food,  and 
at  the  same  time  cause  its  more  easy  assimilation.  I 
have  seen  many  patients  suffering  from  this  disease 
derive  marked  benefit  by  being  allowed  a little  good 
stout  or  pale  ale  with  their  food,  dhe  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  use  of  sound  wines,  as  claret,  burgundy,  and 
good  old  port  or  sherry.  i\Iy  rule  is  to  give  sufficient  of 
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these  alcoholic  beverages  to  support  the  tone  of  the 
whole  system,  but  not  enough  to  excite  the  circulation 
and  thereby  produce  any  subsequent  reaction. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  subjects  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis  sliould  have  as  much  fresh  air  as 
possible,  and  a change  of  residence  from  time  to  time  is 
often  desirable  ; if  the  state  of  the  limbs  be  such  as  to 
prevent  walking  or  horse  exercise,  carriage  airings 
should  be  resorted  to.  The  proper  ventilation  and  re- 
gulation of  temperature  of  the  sitting  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments should  not  be  neglected. 

Lastly,  the  clothing  should  be  warm,  but  not  sufficient 
to  overheat  the  patient,  or  cause  too  much  perspiration ; 
as  a rule,  flannel  should  be  worn  next  tlie  skin,  the 
thickness  depending  on  the  climate  and  season. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  I will  append  a 
few  cases  illustrating  the  value  of  tlic  proper  treatment 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  showing  that  the  course  of 
the  disease  may  be  effectually  arrested  and  the  patient 
often  restored  to  health. 

Case  : — Sliglit  rheumatoid  artliritis  in  a young  lady, 
quickly  relieved  and  cured  by  a tonic  restorative  treatment. 

A young  lady  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  subject  to 
cold  extremities  and  other  signs  of  a languid  circulation, 
some  year  or  so  since  experienced  pain,  tenderness,  and 
swelling  of  the  ankles.  At  first  these  were  the  only 
joints  affected,  but  after  some  months  the  fingers  and 
wrists  became  implicated,  and  were  so  on  her  first  visit ; 
the  phalangeal  joints  were  tender  and  also  a little  en- 
larged, some  of  the  toes  were  likewise  painful,  especially 
the  great  toes.  The  tongue  was  red  and  somewhat 
glazed,  but  there  was  no  thirst ; the  bowels  were 
regular;  the  skin  acted  freely.  Pulse  small,  00  (probably 
excited).  The  mucous  membranes  were  distinctly  pale 
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and  a loud  venous  murmur  could  be  beard  in  the  neck  ; 
the  catamenia  were  regular ; she  had  become  thinner  of 
late.  Weather  appeared  to  have  some  influence  upon  the 
disease,  and  she  stated  that  she  felt  worse  when  it  was 
cold.  Under  a treatment  directed  to  fortify  the  system, 
consisting  of  a combination  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
quinine,  and  the  application  of  a moderately  strong 
tincture  of  iodine  to  the  joints,  this  patient  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  soon  became  quite  well. 

Case: — Rheumatoid  arthritis  coming  on  at  the  time 
of  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  and  much  improved  by 
treatment. 

The  patient  was  a lady,  fifty-two  years  of  age,  having 
no  hereditary  predisposition  to  any  joint  affection ; she 
was  married,  and  had  three  children.  The  catamenia, 
which  were  always  very  scanty  indeed  and  occurred  at 
prolonged  intervals,  had  ceased  about  eleven  years.  The 
joint  affection  seems  to  have  been  noticed  about  the 
time  of  this  cessation,  and  appeared  to  be  excited  by 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  coming  on  first  in  tlie 
shoulders,  then  in  the  wrists  and  hands,  and  afterwards 
in  the  knees  and  ankles.  During  the  last  five  years  she 
had  become  much  worse,  and  especially  within  a few 
months  of  her  consulting  me ; all  the  joints  whicli  had 
been  implicated  from  the  first  attack,  had  remained  so  in 
a greater  or  less  degree. 

This  patient  was  stout,  but  the  complexion  and  mucous 
membranes  were  pale,  and  the  muscles  flabby ; she  was 
subject  to  cold  extremities ; the  pulse  was  weak  and 
quick;  at  times  she  felt  faint,  and  she  suffered  from 
atonic  dyspepsia  and  constipation.  The  knees  were 
greatly  swollen,  grating  much  on  inovemcnt,  the  wrists 
very  stiff,  almost  anchylosed,  and  many  of  the  other 
joints  wore  more  or  less  affected.  By  treatment  directed 
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to  tlie  improvement  of  the  general  liealtli  a marked 
alteration  ensued  in  the  state  of  this  patient ; her  colour 
improved,  the  joints  became  smaller  and  more  flexible, 
more  especiall}’'  the  wrists,  which  were  at  first  much 
stiffened,  and  she  was  enabled  to  walk  some  little  distance 
with  comparative  ease.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the 
use  of  iron  and  quinine,  with  the  occasional  administration 
of  the  arsenical  solution,  and,  locally,  in  the  application 
to  the  joints  either  of  the  ammoniacum  and  mercurial 
plaster,  or  of  the  strong  tincture  of  iodine,  but  not  so  as 
to  produce  any  injury  to  the  skin. 

Case  : — Rheumatoid  arthritis  coming  on  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  catamenia,  much  improved  by  treatment. 

This  lady  was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  her  history 
and  symptoms  were  as  follows.  No  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  gout  or  rheumatism  could  be  traced  from 
her  parents,  but  one  aunt  had  suffered  from  some  low 
form  of  joint  disease,  and  another  from  an  affection  of  the 
eye,  termed  rheumatic.  Her  general  health  had  been 
moderately  good ; the  catamenia  had  ceased  about  four 
years  before,  when  the  joint  affection  came  on.  At  first 
the  joints  of  the  hands  became  swollen,  the  knees  were 
afterwards  implicated,  then  the  ankles,  elbows,  and  so  on. 
At  the  time  of  her  first  visit  the  knees  were  much  swollen, 
inis-shaped,  and  very  stiff ; on  attempting  to  move  the 
joints,  a loud  crackling  or  grating  was  heard ; the 
same  condition  was  found  in  the  ankles  and  elbows,  and 
the  wrists  and  hands  were  stiff  and  altered  in  shape. 
There  was  also  some  stiffness  about  the  neck,  and  in- 
ability to  open  the  mouth  wide  from  the  articulations  of 
the  lower  jaw  being  implicated.  The  extremities  were  very 
liable  to  be  cold,  the  pulse  was  weak  and  quick,  the 
mucous  membranes  were  pale  and  amemiated. 

By  the  aid  of  fer  rdduit,  continued  for  a long  time. 
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togetlier  with  the  use,  at  different  times,  of  other  tonics, 
as  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  and  small  doses  of  arsenic,  and  the 


occasional  application  of  strong  tincture  of  iodine  in 
streaks  upon  the  joints,  this  patient,  from  being  com- 
pletely crippled,  was  able  to  move  about,  and  was  still 
gaining  power  when  last  seen  in  consultation. 

Case  : — Rheumatoid  arthritis,  apparently  induced  by 
severe  mental  depression,  much  improved  by  treatment. 

A lady,  thirty  years  of  age,  consulted  me  with  the 
following  symptoms.  Her  health  had  been  good,  but 
about  ten  years  since  she  had  had  a severe  illness, 
followed  by  swelling  of  the  body,  legs,  and  ffice,  Avhich 
lasted  about  two  months,  and  passed  for  droj)sy.  About 
three  years  ago,  having  previously  suffered  from  very 
severe  mental  depression,  the  articular  affection  appeared, 
first  in  the  phalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs, 
then  in  the  elbows  and  shoulders,  and  afterwards  in  the 
knees  and  feet.  The  right  elbow  has  been  especially 
injured  and  is  now  partially  anchylosed,  the  movements 
of  flexion  and  extension  being  very  limited.  Her  general 
health  is  now  far  from  good,  and  there  is  marked  ana*- 
mia;  the  catamenia  too  frequent,  the  pulse  small,  and 
the  appetite  bad ; she  has  also  become  much  thinner  of 
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Under  a tonic  treatment,  consisting  of  iron,  quinine, 
and  cod-liver  oil,  this  patient  improved  much  in  general 
health,  but  the  elbows  remained  very  stiff.  The  progress 
of  the  articular  affection,  however,  has  been  arrested. 

Case  : — Rheumatoid  arthritis,  arising  without  any 
apparent  cause,  but  preceded  by  marked  derangement  of 
the  general  health ; much  improved  by  treatment. 

A lady,  thirtj'-five  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care, 
suffering  from  the  following  symptoms  : — 

No  hereditary  tendency  to  any  joint  affection  could  be 
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discovered,  her  liealtli  had  usually  been  tolerably  good, 
but  for  some  little  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
joint  affection  she  had  been  getting  decidedly  weaker. 

About  two  months  before  she  consulted  me  she  had 
noticed  pain  in  the  right  ankle,  attended  with  some 
swelling ; the  knees  soon  became  stiff  and  then  the  left 
ankle ; soon  after  this  the  smaller  joints  of  the  bands 
and  the  elbows  were  implicated.  From  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  the  joint  affection  had  never  left  her, 
although  for  a time  there  was-  a slight  improvement ; in 
fact,  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been  uniformly  pro- 
gressive, attacking  joint  after  joint,  and  always  leaving 
them  more  or  less  damaged. 

When  first  seen  this  patient  was  thin,  felt  very  weak, 
and  was  easily  fatigued;  pulse  small  and  quick;  extremi- 
ties cold ; complexion  pale,  tongue  clean,  but  a little 
glazed,  and  appetite  bad  ; catamenia  regular.  Many  of  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  were  enlarged,  tender,  and  stiff,  as  like- 
wise the  wrists  and  elbows  ; the  neck  was  also  somewhat 
rigid.  The  joints  were  always  very  stiff  in  the  morning. 

This  patient  improved  much  under  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil,  cinchona  bark,  and  small  doses  of  the  arsenical  solu- 
tion, together  with  the  application  of  a strong  tincture  of 
iodine  to  the  joints,  which  relieved  the  local  symptoms. 

Case  : — llheumatoid  arthritis  threatening  rapid  crip- 
pling, greatly  relieved  in  a few  months  by  treatment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875,  I saw  a young  lady  who  had 
suffered  for  nearly  a year  from  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Her 
elbows  were  almost  anchylosed,  the  wrists  and  many  of 
the  smaller  joints  of  the  hands,  as  also  the  knees  and 
ankles,  were  swollen  and  painful.  She  was  also  suffering 
from  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  some  rigidity  of  both  tern- 
poro-maxillary  articulations.  The  general  health  was 
bad,  with  much  anaemia  and  defective  nutrition.  I gave 
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lier  syrup  of  tlic  iodide  of  iron  in  doses  of  from  tliirt}"  to 
sixty  minims  twice  a da}',  and  from  two  to  four  teaspoou- 
fuls  of  cod-liver  oil  daily,  and  iodide  of  cadmium  ointment 
locally.  Tills  treatment  greatly  relieved  all  the  joints 
except  the  elbows,  which  would  seem  to  be  irremediably 
injured  and  anchylosed. 

Case  : — Severe  rheumatoid  arthritis,  threatening  to 
cause  crippling,  cured  by  treatment. 

A gentleman,  aged  50,  who  had  usually  enjoyed  fair 
health,  came  under  my  care  in  July,  1873.  During  the 
previous  October  he  had  noticed  that  his  finger-joints 
were  painful,  then  other  joints  became  implicated,  and 
the  disease  continued  to  advance  until  I saw  him,  when 
his  condition  was  as  follows.  Countenance  pallid,  and 
lips,  gums,  and  tongue  somewhat  amemiated,  appetite 
fair,  bowels  a little  constipated,  and  urine  clear.  The 
hands  were  generally  swollen,  and  nearly  all  the  joints  of 
the  fingers  much  enlarged,  the  wrists  and  shoulders 
tender,  the  neck  rather  stiff,  as  also  the  temporo-maxil- 
lary  joints,  so  that  pain  was  caused  by  mastication.  The 
feet  were  tender,  also  the  knees,  and  there  was  some  con- 
siderable irritation  of  the  eyes  from  a low  form  of 
conjunctivitis  and  sclerotitis,  evidently  of  the  same 
character  as  the  joint  affection. 

From  July,  1873,  till  May,  1875,  this  patient  was 
under  treatment,  which  consisted  in  the  administration 
of  cod-liver  oil  from  time  to  time,  also  of  the  syrup  of 
the  iodide  of  iron,  and  occasionally  of  the  arseniate  of 
iron,  and  of  quinine  and  mix  vomica;  these  various 
remedies  were  given  alternately,  and  the  bowels  were 
regulated  with  sulphur  and  guaiacum.  Locally  the 
joints  were  treated  sometimes  by  an  ointment  of  iodide 
of  cadmium,  sometimes  by  the  red  or  green  iodide  of 
mercury,  and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  very  hot  water. 
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followed  by  cold  salt  sponging.  Under  this  medicinal 
treatment,  aided  at  times  by  change  of  air,  an  improve- 
ment gradually  took  place,  and  at  the  last  visit  the 
following  note  was  taken.  “ Has  continued  the  oil  ami 
medicine ; has  increased  in  weight  nearly  three  stone 
since  he  first  came  under  treatment ; eyes  all  but  well ; 
can  walk  well,  and  there  are  no  joints  which  give  him 
any  trouble.  The  anaemic  state  has  disappeared,  and 
altogether  he  is  looking  completely  altered,  having,  in 
fact,  the  aspect  of  health.” 

Case  : — Severe  rheumatoid  arthritis  cured  by  appro- 
priate treatment. 

A Scotch  gentleman,  aged  49,  having  no  very  marked 
hereditary  predisposition  to  any  joint  affection,  came  under 
my  care  in  July,  1869.  In  the  previous  October  he 
had  noticed  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  left  shoulder, 
which  soon  became  better  under  treatment,  but  which  ‘ 
recurred  in  a few  weeks  ; then  the  right  shoulder  was 
affected,  and  soon  afterwards  other  joints,  the  disease 
gradually  progressing  up  to  the  time  he  was  seen ; he 
had,  it  appears,  been  in  good  health  up  to  October, 
My  first  note  is  as  follows  : — “ Elbows  somewhat  flexed, 
cannot  be  quite  straightened,  nor  can  the  forearm  be  fully 
rotated  ; the  finger  joints  of  the  hands  and  the  wrists 
are  more  or  less  swollen  and  the  ankles  and  knees  are 
also  affected,  being  somewhat  enlarged  and  tender;  the 
jaws  (temporo-maxillary  joints)  rather  stiff  and  painful, 
also  the  neck;  the  patient  has  become  thinner  of  late  and 
is  looking  pale,  but  the  appetite  and  digestive  organs  are 
in  fair  order.  'The  pulse  is  rather  small,  its  rate  84  per 
minute.”  I sent  him  to  Aix-la-Chapclle  and  afterwards 
to  Schwalbach ; at  the  former  place  he  took  the  baths 
and  drank  the  waters,  and  was  shampooed,  at  the  latter 
he  also  took  the  baths  and  drank  the  ferruginous  waters. 
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After  his  return  I put  liim  uiicler  the  influence  of  iron^ 
(piinine,  and  mix  vomica  from  time  to  time,  and  also 
g’ave  cod-liver  oil ; with  scarcely  any  interval  he  con- 
tinued this  treatment  up  to  May,  1870,  when  he  had 
greatly  improved,  both  as  to  Ids  joints  and  general 
health ; I then  prescribed  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron 
to  be  alternated  with  the  other  remedies. 

In  1874,  I saw  him  again,  he  had  continued  to  im- 
prove and  was  then  quite  well ; all  the  joints  had  com- 
liletely  recovered  with  the  exception  of  a stiffness  in  one 
of  the  fingers.  When  I first  saw  this  patient  in  1869,  I 
greatly  feared  that  he  would  become  completely  crip|)led.. 
I should  mention  that  in  1871  and  1872  he  had  been 
under  the  sulphur  course  at  Strathpcfifer  in  Ross-shire.  • 

Case  : — Rheumatoid  arthritis  and  extensive  psoriasis 
marvellously  benefited  by  treatment,  especially  by  a 
course  of  Aix-les-Bains  waters. 

A gentleman,  73  years  old,  came  under  my  care  in 
January,  1874.  His  history  was  as  follows  : — 'As  far  as 
hereditary  predisposition  is  concerned,  his  mother’s  father 
was  gouty.  His  own  health  has  been  fairly  good 
throughout  life,  but  when  about  50  years  of  age  spots 
of  psoriasis  appeared  in  different  parts,  but  the  skin 
disease  became  much  more  severe  ten  years  ago  and 
the  whole  back  was  soon  covered  with  it.  Three  months 
ago  the  left  thumb  was  attacked  with  pain  and  swelling ; 
afterwards  the  toes  were  affected.  When  first  seen, 
several  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet  were  swollen,  painful, 
tender,  and  stiff',  as  were  also  those  of  the  feet ; there 
were  pains  in  the  shoulders  and  various  other  parts.  As 
far  as  the  skin  was  concerned  there  was  a large  patch  of 
psoriasis  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back,  also 
many  swollen  spots  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. 
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Under  a treatment  consisting  chiefly  of  the  administra- 
tion of  iodide  of  iron,  arseniate  of  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil, 
varied  from  time  to  time  with  other  tonics,  he  improved 
■considerably,  bnt  did  not  become  well,  so  at  the  end  of 
August  I sent  him  to  Aix-les-Bains ; there  he  underwent 
the  ordinary  course  pursued  at  the  place,  and  became 
well  as  to  the  skin,  and  much  better  as  to  the  joints, 
which  continued  to  improve  after  he  left.  During  the 
•next  ten  months  he  remained  so  well  that  I did  not  see 
him,  but  after  that  a few  spots  of  psoriasis  reappeared, 
and  he  again  went  to  Aix,  but  without  benefit,  in  fact 
the  skin  affection  increased ; he  was  again  put  under 
medicinal  treatment,  and  of  late  has  become  almost  well, 
better  than  he  has  l)een  for  maii}^  years. 

DIAGNOSIS  OB’  IIHEUMATOII)  ARTHRITIS. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  make  out  clearly 
the  diagnosis  of  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  as  the 
nature  of  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  so  much  depends 
on  the  results  we  arrive  at.  Haygarth,  who,  as  before 
stated,  terms  the  disease  nodosity  of  the  joints,  says : 
“ The  nodes  appear  most  nearly  to  resemble  gout;  both 
of  them  are  attended  with  jiain  and  swelling  of  the  joints, 
but  they  differ  essentially  in  many  distinguishable  circum- 
stances. In  gout,  the  skin  and  other  integuments  are 
generally  inflamed,  with  pain,  which  is  very  acute,  sore- 
ness to  the  touch,  redness  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts, 
but  in  no  respects  like  the  hardness  of  bone.  The  gout 
attacks  the  patient  in  paroxysms  of  a few  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  and  has  complete  intermissions,  at  first  for 
years,  but  afterwards  for  shorter  periods.  The  gout 
attacks  men  much  more  frequently  than  women.  There 
is  one  distressful  circumstance  which  distinguishes  this 
disorder;  it  has  no  intermission,  and  but  slight  remissions, 
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for  (luring  the  remainder  of  the  patient’s  life  the  nodes 
gradually  enlarge,  impeding  more  and  more  the  motion 
of  the  limb ; the  malady  spreads  to  other  joints,  Avithout 
leaving  or  producing  any  alleviation  iu  those  Avhich  had 
been  previously  attacked.” 

To  this  diagnosis  of  Haygarth,  Avhich  is  for  the  most 
part  correct,  many  additional  points  of  difference  might 
be  added.  These  we  Avill  arrange  under  separate  heads. 

1.  It  is  doubtful  whether  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  capable 
of  being  inherited  in  any  marked  degi*ee.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  Dr.  Charcot  found  hereditary  liability  in 
only  one-sixth  of  his  cases.  Gout  is  distinctly  an  here- 
ditary disease,  but  rheumatism  much  less  so. 

2.  The  sex  of  the  patient  is  not  of  much  value  as  both 
sexes  are  liable  to  the  disease,  though  AAmmeii  appear  to 
be  more  so  than  men ; the  reverse  holds  good  in  gout. 

3.  Neither  does  the  age  of  the  patient  aid  us  much,  as 
we  have  shoAvn  that  it  occurs  in  children  of  3 years  of 
age,  also  in  old  people  AAdien  over  70  ; still  it  is  much 
more  frequent  before  than  after  40,  as  also  is  true 
rheumatism,  Avhereas  the  opposite  holds  good  in  regard 
to  gout. 

4.  Rheumatoid  arthritis  usually  begins  as  a sub- 
acute disease,  and  the  joint  affection  gradually  increases ; 
but  noAv  and  then  it  commences  in  an  acute  form  ; the 
latter  class  of  cases  may  be  mistaken  either  for  acute 
gout  or  rheumatism.  It,  lioweA^r,  exhibits  peculiarities 
in  its  course  by  which  it  may  be  usually  distinguished, 
one  of  the  most  marked  being  its  progressive  character. 

[a).  From  acute  gout  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
length  of  paroxysm  and  the  absence  of  periodicity,  by 
the  large  and  small  joints  being  often  equally  attacked  in 
its  outset,  and  by  the  gi*eat  toes  not  being  specially  im- 
plicated, as  they  are  in  gout. 
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{b).  From  acute  rheumatism  it  is  separated  by  tlie 
comparative  freedom  from  constitutional  disturbance, 
the  longer  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  absence  of 
acute  cardiac  complication. 

5.  Chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis  can  be  distinguished 
from  chronic  gout  by  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of 
urate  deposits  in  the  ears  or  in  the  bursae  of  the  elbows 
or  other  parts  in  the  former  disease,  and  their  frequent 
presence  in  the  latter ; the  distortion  of  the  joints  may, 
however,  be  very  similar,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  when 
treating  of  chronic  gout. 

Chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  more  easily  diagnosed 
from  sub-acute  rheumatism,  as  the  latter  disease  pro- 
duces no  amount  of  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  joints. 

G.  The  absence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  or  blister 
serum  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  distinguishes  it  from  gout, 
but  not  from  rheumatism. 

7.  It  is  usual  to  find  that  the  development  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  is  preceded  by  a condition  of  depressed 
health,  consisting  in  defective  assimilation  and  a 
depressed  state  of  the  nervous  system,  caused  usually 
by  known  predisposing  causes. 

8.  There  is  one  disease  which  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  from  rheumatoid  arthritis,  namely,  the  rheu- 
matism which  frequently  follows  urethral  affection ; this 
latter  affection  often  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  pus, 
and  the  history  of  the  case  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
a correct  diagnosis. 

Between  rheumatism  and  this  form  of  arthritis  there  is 
generally  a great  resemblance,  but  still  many  diagnostic 
phenomena  can  be  detected,  as  will  be  observed  from  the 
appended  tabular  arrangement,  which  I have  drawn  up  in 
order  to  show  at  a glance  the  characteristic  differences  ol‘ 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
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fahle  exhibiting  the  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Gout,  Rheuma- 
tism, and  Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 


Gout. 

Rheumatism. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis  or 
Rhemimtic  Gout. 

Strongly  hereditary. 

Less  so  than  gout. 

JIuch  less  so  than  gout. 

Mneh  more  frequent  in 
males. 

More  frequent  in  fe- 
males. 

More  frequent  in  fe- 
males. 

Seldom  occurs  before 
puberty,  and  generally 
much  later. 

More  frequent  in  the 
young,  and  before 
middle  age. 

Occurs  both  in  young 
and  old. 

Induced  by  high  living, 
wine,  and  malt  liquors. 

Occurs  in  the  weak,  and 
not  caused  by  ■wdne, 
&c. ; excited  by  cold 
and  damp. 

Often  induced  by  depres- 
sing causes,  and  some- 
times excited  by  cold ; 
notinduced  by  wine,&c. 

One  or  more  of  the 
smaller  joints  particu- 
larly afiEcctcd  in  early 
attacks,  and  c.specially 
great  toe. 

Large  joints  more  af- 
fected than  small, 
usually  several  in 
number. 

Large  and  small  joints 
about  equally  affected. 

Great  pain,  cedema,  and 
desquamation  of  cu- 
ticle. 

Piiin  less  intense ; seldom 
oedema. 

Less  pain;  muchswclling, 
and  often  some  oedema. 

Does  not  induce  acute 
inflammation  of  the 
structures  of  the  heart. 

Often  causes  acute  peri- 
carditis and  endocar- 
ditis. 

No  tendency  to  cause 
inflammation  of  the 
heart. 

Febrile  disturbance  mo- 
derate. 

Febrile  disturbance  great ; 
more  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  local 
inflammation. 

Generally  but  little  feb- 
rile disturbance. 

Paroxysms  periodic  in 
early  attacks. 

Attacks  not  periodic. 

No  periodicity.  The 
disease  progressive. 

Early  attack  lasting  but 
a week  or  ten  days. 

Attacks  generally  longer 
indmation  than  ingout. 

Duration  of  attacks  in- 
definite. 

Blood  rich  in  uric  acid. 

No  uric  acid  in  blood. 

No  uric  acid  in  blootl. 

Constant  deposit  of  urate 
of  soda  in  inflamed 
cartilages  and  liga- 
ments. 

No  deposit  of  urate  of 
soda ; no  ulceration  of 
cartilages. 

No  deposit  of  urate  of 
soda ; ulceration  of 
cartilages. 

Often  leads  to  kidney 
disease. 

No  tendency  to  cause 
kidney  disease. 

No  tendency  to  induce 
kidney  disease. 

Often  produces  chalk- 
stones  externally.  i 

i 

Never  causes  chalk- 1 
stones.  1 

j 

1 

No  chalk-stones  pra-  j 
duced,  but  often  much  j 
swelling  of  joints. 

OAKES  OF  HIlEU.MATOll)  AKTHIUTIS,  ILLU8TRAT1NO  (,'KIITAIN 
I’ECULIAIUTIEK  IN  THE  DISEASE. 

('ask: — Rheumatoid  arthritis  occurring  in  an  old  gentle- 
man in  his  seventy-iiinth  year. 

A gentleman,  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  previously 
enjoying  good  health,  had,  for  about  six  months  before 
coming  under  my  care,  felt  pains  in  the  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities;  the  shoulders  and  elbows  were  first 
affected,  afterwards  the  wrists  and  hands  ; when  I first 
saw  him  the  hands  were  painful,  the  wrists  stiffened, 
the  fingers  swollen  ; the  first-  row  of  phalangeal  joints 
much  more  affected  than  the  rest ; the  legs  and  feet 
were  scarcely  implicated.  The  pain  appeared  to  be  very 
severe,  and  increased  at  night  so  as  to  prevent  sleep ; 
the  tongue  was  somewhat  furred,  the  heart’s  action  weak 
and  intermittent,  and  there  Avas  much  irritability  of  the 
bladder  from  prostatic  disease.  Under  the  influence  of 
a touic  plan  of  treatment,  consisting  at  first  of  bark  and 
ammonia,  and  aftenvards  of  small  doses  of  reduced  iron, 
the  joints  became  much  less  swollen  and  stiff,  the  pain 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  sleep  improved,  in  fact,  the 
progi-ess  of  the  joint  affection  appeared  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  alterations  already  induced  in  the  articular 
structures  considerably  ameliorated. 

I have  seen  several  other  patients  suffering  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  in  Avhom  the  disease  first  appeared 
when  they  Avere  considerably  advanced  in  life,  that  is, 
from  sixty  years  of  age  and  ujiwards  ; in  such  cases  it 
seldom  eAunces  so  great  a tendency  to  run  a rapid  course 
as  in  younger  subjects,  but  still  it  may  be  acute  in  its 
character. 

Case  : — Rheumatoid  arthritis,  probably  arising  from 
prolonged  fatigue  and  great  mental  anxiety. 
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A lady,  fifty  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care  with 
tlie  ^ollo^Yi^g  symptoms.  Her  general  health  was  for- 
merly pretty  good,  but  she  had  never  been  strong.  The 
disease  under  which  she  was  suffering  had  commenced 
rather  more  than  four  years  ago,  at  first  in  the  bauds 
and  feet.  It  appeared  from  her  history  that  she  had 
shortly  before  this  undergone  much  fatigue,  and  great 
and  prolonged  mental  anxiety.  From  her  own  account 
she  had  been  treated  by  powerfully  depressing  agents, 
among  which  were  colchicum  and  the  iodides,  also  by 
frequent  baths,  which,  she  asserts,  made  her  much  worse. 
At  present  she  experiences  pain  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  which  is  increased  when  in  bed.  The  knees  and 
ankles  are  much  swollen  and  stiff,  and  the  shoulders  are 
implicated ; many  of  the  fingers  are  contracted  and 
bent,  the  thumb  joints  are  tender,  and  there  is  much 
gi'ating  both  felt  and  heard  when  they  are  moved ; 
the  wrists  are  also  swollen  and  painful,  and  scarcely- 
allow  of  any  motion.  Added  to  all  these  discomforts, 
the  patient  is  unable  to  move  her  neck  with  anything 
like  freedom. 

The  catamenia  ceased  about  seven  years  ago. 

Case  : — Rheumatoid  arthritis,  illustrating  the  influence 
of  frequent  childbirth  and  hemorrhage  upon  its  develop- 
ment. 

A lady,  aged  forty-seven,  consulted  me,  suffering  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  gave  the  followiTig  account  of 
her  case. 

Her  father  and  mother  had  both  suffered  from  joint 
disease.  She  herself  had  had  sixteen  children,  including 
several  miscarriages.  The  eldest  was  twenty-seven,  and 
the  youngest  three  years  of  age.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  she  had  been  very  weakly,  from  the  frequent 
labours  and  attendant  hemorrhage. 
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About  a year  ago  slie  bad  first  noticed  pain  and  swell- 
iiiir  of  tlie  liands  and  wrists,  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
elbows,  since  wliicli  time  many  of  the  joints,  both  of 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  have  been  attacked,  and 
after  an  articulation  has  once  been  affected  it  has  always 
remained  in  an  injured  condition. 

At  the  time  of  her  first  visit  the  shoulders,  wrists, 
hands,  knees,  and  ankles  were  swollen  and  painful ; the 
neck  was  likewise  much  stiffened  from  the  upper  cervical 
vertebra)  being  implicated.  The  pain  Avas  considerabl}’ 
increased  after  the  patient  had  been  in  bed  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  upon  waking  she  was  so  stiff  as  to  be  unable 
to  move.  Her  general  health  Avas  not  good ; the  pulse 
Avas  Aveak,  72  ; the  complexion  pale  and  sallow  ; the 
skin  rather  dry ; the  tongue  furred,  and  the  appetite 
bad.  She  had  also  of  late  lost  much  flesh.  The  cata- 
menia had  been  absent  for  about  eight  months,  and 
irregular  and  scanty  for  three  years. 

I have  had  several  other  cases  under  my  care,  in  Avhich 
rheumatoid  arthritis  has  been  rapidly  developed  after 
considerable  loss  of  blood  from  frequent  miscarriages  or 
from  numerous  labours  occurring  Avithin  a short  period. 

Case  ; — Rheumatoid  arthritis,  probably  affecting  the 
laryngeal  structures,  as  Avell  as  the  joints. 

A lady,  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age  Avhen  she  first 
consulted  me,  had  suffered  from  pain  in  her  limbs  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  in  fact  soon  after  her  last  con- 
finement ; several  of  the  small  joints  of  the  hands  aax'I’c 
stiffened,  some  a little  swollen  ; the  last  phalangeal  joints 
of  many  of  her  fingers  Avere  erdarged,  so  as  to  give  the 
peculiar  nodose  appearance ; the  hips  AAxre  distinctly 
affected  and  stiflenecl.  Besides  these  symptoms,  this 
lady  suffered  from  her  neck,  which  had  been  gradually 
getting  stiff  for  about  four  years,  but  only  very  incon- 
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voiliently  so  tor  the  last  eight  or  nine  months ; for  some 
time  there  liad  been  an  uncomfortable  state  of  the  tliroat, 
causing-  a little  hoarseness,  and  some  dry  cough  witii  a 
pricking  sensation,  but  there  was  no  tenderness  of  tlic 
trachea  or  larynx  and  no  pulmonary  affection  could  be 
detected  either  by  percussion  or  auscultation. 

I have  seen  other  cases  of  laryngeal  disease  in  subjects 
■ot  iheumatoid  arthritis,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  structures  of  the  larynx  are  liable  to  be  affected  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  joints ; in  other  words, 
that  the  larynx  may  itself  suffer  from  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

Case  : — Very  severe  rheumatoid  arthritis,  apparently 
caused  by  severe  cold  and  damp. 

A gentleman,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  having  no 
hereditary  predis])osition  to  gout  or  rheumatism,  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  case.  About  eleven  years 
since,  after  a wet  journey,  he  slept  in  a damp  bed  and 
on  the  following  moruiug  complained  of  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  about  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  the  symptoms  subsided  and  he  was  able 
to  return  home.  Ihevious  to  the  journey  his  health 
had  been  pretty  good.  Shortly  after  his  return  the 
articular  affection  came  on,  joint  after  joint  becoming 
painful  and  tender,  without  any  considerable  swelling, 
though  in  all  of  them  an  almost  anchylosed  condition  was 
produced.  When  this  patient  consulted  me  his  general 
health  was  good  but  the  state  of  the  joints  terrible. 
j\Iost  of  the  lingers  were  completely  stiffened  and  dis- 
torted, as  likewise  the  wrists;  the  left  knee  was  semi- 
flexed,  incapable  of  being  extended,  and  only  capable  of 
being  bent  a few  degrees ; the  right  hip  joint  and  left 
elbow  were  ([uite  stiff ; the  neck,  also,  was  scarcely 
movable,  and  many  of  the  other  joints  were  more  or  less 
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|\  affected,  lie  appeared  to  have  been  treated  at  first  witli 
eolchiciim,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  other  remedies,  but 
|1  without  any  improvement.  As  tlie  general  healtli  was^ 
|:j  good  at  tlie  time  of  his  consulting  me,  and  as  the  pro- 
f ‘ gressive  tendency  of  the  joint  affection  ap[)eared  to  have 
stopped,  and  the  articulations  which  had  been  attacked 
were  irreparably  injured,  of  course  little  or  nothing  re- 
■X  mained  to  be  done  by  medicinal  treatment. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis  is  unquestionably  a very  iin- 
y tractable  disease,  which  is  not  matter  for  surprise  when 
" we  consider  its  ordinary  antecedents.  Its  most  common 
k predisposing  cause  being  a thoroughly  impaired  condition 
of  the  system,  which  in  many  instances  has  arisen  from 
. influences  which  have  been  in  operation  for  years,  it  can- 

■ not  reasonably  be  hoped  that  it  is  capable  of  a rapid 
. : cure  ; it  is  often  a gi-eat  achievement  to  arrest  its  further 

■ progress.  In  the  early  stages,  if  proper  treatment  bo 
adopted,  so  as  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
case,  and  the  structures  of  the  joints  are  not  as  yet 
seriously  injured,  the  prognosis  is  favourable  although 
the  recovery  may  be  slow,  a fact  which  is  well  illustrated 
in  some  of  the  cases  above  detailed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  is  in  any  way  weakened  by  a lowering 
treatment,  then  the  probability  of  the  disease  becoming 
deeply  engrafted  into  the  system  and  causing  irreparable 
mischief  is  very  great. 

AVhen  the  disease  is  more  advanced  but  the  affected 
joints  are  few  in  number,  and  their  mobility  only  partially 
interfered  with,  when,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  freedom 
1 from  any  disease  which  must  of  necessity  keep  up  the 
9 impaired  state  of  health,  then  a moderately  favourable 
9 view  may  be  taken  of  the  case,  and  recovery  more  or  less 
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complete  may  be  Iioped  for.  In  cases  of  deep-seated 
articular  mischief,  -where  the  joints  have  been  completely 
denuded  of  their  cartilages,  and  osteolites  have  been 
])roduced,  with  complete  anchylosis,  restoration  of  the 
impaired  structures  is,  of  course,  impossible,  although  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  in  other  respects  is  capable 
of  great  amelioration  under  judicious  treatment.  Strange 
to  say,  ho-wever,  it  sometimes  does  happen  that  even  in 
the  most  hopeless  cases,  where  there  has  been  a crippled 
condition  extending  over  several  years,  partial  mobility 
of  the  impaired  articulations  is  regained,  and  the  locomo- 
tive pov/er  is,  to  a fair  extent,  re-established,  a result 
which  is  due  to  the  formation  of  false  joints,  so  to  speak, 
by  a process  of  eburnation  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  in 
some  of  the  more  important  articulations.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  cases  of  this  disease 
there  is  a great  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  morbid 
symptoms,  and,  in  looking  over  the  history  of  very  many 
of  my  recorded  cases,  I find  that  a patient  not  uncom- 
monly has  had  threatenings  of  the  disease  a year  or  two 
previousl}'-,  which  passed  off  in  a month  or  two,  that  a 
second  premonitory  attack  of  a severer  character  may 
have  succeeded  the  first,  and  in  its  tnm,  owing  to  the 
patient  being  placed  under  favourable  conditions,  may 
have  again  passed  off,  that  a few  months  more  bring  on  a 
third  attack,  which  assumes  a character  of  gi’eater  per- 
manency, progressing  insiduously  onwards  from  joint  to 
joint,  seizing  on  fresh  articulations  without  releasing  those 
iirst  attacked,  until  ultimately  the  whole  body  becomes 
the  victim  of  its  inroads.  Some  time  ago  I was  inclined 
to  take  a very  desponding  view  of  the  amenability  of  this 
disease  to  treatment,  but,  year  by  year,  I have  become 
more  hopeful,  and  I have  frequently  seen  patients  who,  I 
feel  sure,  if  they  had  submitted  themselves  perse veringly 
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to  a rational  course  of  steady  restorative  treatment  instead 
of  being  led  by  the  solicitations  of  injudicious  friends  and 
empiricising  advisers  to  give  themselves  up  to  every  form 
of  quackery,  would  have  been  restored  to  health  instead 
of  becoming,  as  many  of  them  unfortunately  do,  miserable 
and  incurable  cripples. 
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Analysis  of  the  Kockbrimnen  Siting,  Wiesbaden  (Fresenius). 

Tempeeatuee,  156*  Fah, 


lu  1000  parts. 

In  the  pint  (7680  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium 

. 

C-83565 

52-49779 

grs. 

„ of  potassium 

. • 

0-14580 

1-11974 

„ of  lithium 

• 

0-00018 

0-00138 

„ of  ammonium 

, , 

0-01672 

0-12841 

„ of  calcium 

, 

0-47099 

3-61720 

„ of  magnesium  . 

• . 

0-20391 

1-56603 

Iodide  of  magnesium  . 

traces 

traces 

Bromide  of  magnesium  . 

0"00355 

0-02726 

Sulphate  of  lime  . 

0-09022 

0-69289 

>> 

Silica 

, , 

0-05992 

0-46018 

Carbonate  of  lime 

0-41804 

3-21055 

„ of  magnesia 

, , 

0-01039 

0-07979 

„ of  baryta 

„ of  strontia 

1 

traces 

traces 

„ of  protoxide  of  iron 

0-00565 

0-04339 

„ of  manganese  . 

. . 

0-00059 

0-00453 

„ of  copper 

• 

traces 

traces 

Phosphate  of  lime  . 

. 

0-00039 

0-002<)9 

)) 

Arseniate  of  lime  . . . . 

, 

0-00015 

0-00115 

•? 

Silicate  of  alumina  . 

0-00051 

0-00392 

J? 

Organic  matter  . . . . 

• 

traces 

traces 

Total  solids  .... 

• • 

8-26266 

63-45720 

grs. 

Carbonic  acid,  free  and  combined  with 
carbonate 

0-50822 

3-90313 

?» 

Nitrogen  ... 

. . 

0-00200 

0-01540 

Analysis  of  the  UrsimLiig,  Baden-Baden. 


Tempeeatuee,  161°  Fah. 

In  16  fluid  ounces  there  are  contained : — 


CUoride  of  sodium  . 

„ of  potassium  . 

„ of  magnesium  . 

Sulphate  of  lime  .... 
Carbonate  of  iron 

and  less  than  half  a cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid. 


17-50  grs, 

1- 50  „ 
•50  „ 

2- 50  „ 
•10  „ 
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A nalysis  of  the  Sprndel  Spring  at  Carlsbad. 

_ Temperature,  167°  Fah. 

In  each  IG  flind  ounces  there  are  contained,  besides  a little 
dissolved  carbonic  acid  : 


•Sulphate  of  soda  ...... 

. 19-860  grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda 

. 9-690  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 

. 7-970  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime 

. 2-370  „ 

„ of  magnesia 

. 1-360  „ 

„ of  strontia 

. 0-007  „ 

„ of  iron 

. 0-020  „ 

„ of  manganese 

. 0-006  „ 

Phospliate  of  lime 

. 0-001  „ 

„ of  alumina 

. 0-002  „ 

Fluoride  of  calcium 

. 0-024  „ 

Silex 

41-880  grs. 

Analysis  of  the  Elisabethquelle,  Homhurg. 

Temperature,  64i°  Fah. 

In  16  fluid  ounces  there  are  contained  : 


Chloride  of  sodium 

. • 

. 79-15  grs. 

„ of  magnesium  . 

• • 

. . . 7-76  „ 

„ of  calcium 

, , 

t . 7-75  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda 

. . 0-38  „ 

Cai  bonate  of  lime 

. 10-98  „ 

„ of  magnesia  . 

. 

. . . 2-01  „ 

„ of  iron 

• , 

. . 0-46  „ 

SDica  . . . . 

- 

. . . 0-31  „ 

Total  solids  .... 

Free  carbonic  acid  . 

Specific  gravity  . 

• . 

. 1-0116 

Analysis  of  the  Kreuzhrnnnen  Spring,  Marienhad. 

Temperature,  631°  J’-A-h. 


In  16  fluid  ounces  there  are  contained  : 


Sulphate  of  soda  . 

. . . 38-11  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

Carbonate  of  soda 

. 

7-13  „ 

„ of  lime  . 

. . . 8-93  „ 

„ of  magnesia . 

• • 

. . 2-71  „ 

„ of  iron 

• . 

. . . 0-17  „ 

„ of  manganese 

• • 

0-03  „ 

„ of  lithia  . 

. . 0-11  „ 

Silex  .... 

. . . 0-38  „ 

Total 

. . . 66-13  grs. 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

• 

. . 8J  cub. 
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Analysis  of  the  Rakoczy  Sirnng,  Kissingen. 


Temperature,  52^°  Fah. 

In  16  fluid  ounces  there  are  contained  : 


* 


Chloride  of  sodium 

• ••••• 

G2'05  grs. 

„ of  potassium 

• • • . • • 

0-91 

„ of  magnes. 

. 

6-85 

Bromide  of  magnes. 

• • • • • • 

0-70 

?» 

Carbonate  of  soda 

0-82 

„ of  lime  . 

• • • « • . 

3'55 

?) 

„ of  magnes. 

• 

2-50 

» 

„ of  iron 

• • • . • . 

0-68 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 

2-00 

„ of  lime 

• • • > • • 

2-.50 

Phosphate  of  soda 

0-17 

Silica  .... 

• • • • • • 

2-25 

Oxide  of  alum 

0-18 

Organic  extract 

• • . . . • 

0-15 

Loss,  nearly  . 

0-38 

?> 

Total  .... 



85'69  grs. 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

. . . • * . 

26-25 

cub.  in. 

Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Water  of  the  chief  Spring  at  Wildhad, 

Wilrteniherg. 

Temperature,  98°  Fah,  , 

In  each  16  fluid  ounces  there  are  contained,  together  with 
small  amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  : 

Chloride  of  sodium 1'82  gr. 

Carbonate  of  soda O'o3  „ 

„ of  lime 0'34  „ 

„ of  magnesia 0-07  „ 

„ of  iron 0’02  „ 

„ of  manganese 0'02  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda 0’40  „ 

„ of  potash 0’02  „ 


3‘61  grs. 

Analysis  of  the  Water  of  the  llauptquelle,  the  most  saline  of 

the  Teplitz  Spi'ings. 

In  one  litre  is  contained : 

Carbonate  of  soda  ...  ....  0'384  gr. 

„ of  lime 0’042  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 0’056  „ 

■with  traces  of  iron,  manganese,  magnesia,  and  silica. 
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Analysis  of  one  of  the  Gastein  Springs. 


Temperatube,  97°  Fah. 


In  16  fluid  ounces  there  are  contained  : 

Sulphate  of  soda gr. 

Chloride  of  sotlium . • 0'36  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime » 

„ of  iron 0'05  „ 

Silex » 

with  a small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  of  magnesia,  and 
glairine,  amounting  together  to  2'73  grains  in  16  ounces. 


Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  Pfeffers,  lohich  are 

conveyed  by  a 

wooden  pipe  to  Ragatz. 

Temperature,  100°  Fah. 

In  16  fluid  ounces  there  are  contained  : 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

. 0-87  gr. 

„ of  lime 

. 0-32  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda 

. 0-62  „ 

„ of  lime 

. 0-37  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 

• 0-21  „ 

„ of  magnesium 

. 0-16  „ 

Total  

. 2-66  grs. 

With  a very  minute  quantity  of  iron. 

Gaseous  contents : — Oxygen 

. 1-3  cub.  in. 

Nitrogen  .... 

• » I) 

Carbonic  acid  .... 

• 4-16  „ „ 

Anahjsis  of  the  Buxton  Waters  {Playfair). 
An  imperial  gallon  at  60°  Fah.  contains : 


Silica 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 
Carbonate  of  lime  . . . . 

Sulphate  of  lime  .... 
Cai  bonatc  of  magnesia  - • . 

Chloride  of  magnesium 

„ of  Boilium  . . . . 

„ of  potassium 
Fluorine  (as  fluoride  of  calcium)  . 
Phosphoric  acid  (as  phosphate  of  lime) 


. o*7« 

. 0-666  grs. 

. 0-240 

n 

//’ 

. 7-773 

,, 

t'SX 

. 2-323 

. 4-643 

„ t?-— * 

. 0-114 

jj 

. 2-420 

. 2-600 

, • 

. trace 

. trace 

20-579  grs. 

16-66  cub.  in.  7. 


Carbonic  acid 
Nitrogen  . 


V 
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Analysis  of  the  Buxton  Waters, 


Carbonate  of  lime 

iZ\3o 

8-541  grs.  Hi 

of  magnesia 

,S»t/ 

3-741  „ 

„ of  protoxide  of  ii-on 

. o ya 

0-082  „ 

Sulphate  of  lime 

9' 

0-331  „ 

Cliloride  of  calcium 

. . . t-7.^ 

1-227  „ 

„ of  magnesium 

0-403  „ 

„ of  sodium 

2-405  „ 

„ of  potassium 

<(■  *7. 

0'2()0  ,, 

Silica 

1-044  „ 

Nitric  acid  .... 

Organic  matter 

. *>  *fj 

0-.341  „ 

Fluoride  of  calcium  . 

trace 

Phosphate  of  lime 

. 

trace 

Total  per  gallon  . 

18»436  grs. 

Free  carbonic  acid 

3-5  cub.  in. 

Nitrogen  .... 

. 

504-0  „ 

Analysis  of  the  Bath  Waters. 

TeMPEBATURE,  109°  TO  117°  Fah. 

One  pint  of  the  waters  contains  : 


Cliloride  of  calcium 2'72  grs. 

„ of  magnesium 0'71  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda 3-48  „ 

Carbonate  of  soda O-fiO  „ 

Sulphate  of  lime (5’65  „ 

Silica 0'35  „ 

Carbonate  of  iron 0-054  „ 

Loss 0-34  „ 

Besides  an  inch  of  carbonic  acid  and  a large  quantity  of  nitrogen. 


/ f 
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Analysis  of  the  Kaiserquelle  (Source  cle  V Envpereur),  Aix-la- 

Chapelle. 

Temperature,  135°  Fah. 

In' 16  fluid  ounces  there  are  contained  : 

Chloride  of  sodium 

. 20-71  grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda 

. (i-r,i  „ 

„ of  lime 

. 0-23  „ 

„ of  magnesia 

. 0-16  „ 

„ of  strontia , . 

. 0-04  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda 

. 2-12  „ 

Sulphuret  of  sotlium 

. o-r.2  „ 

Phosphate  of  soda 

. 0-14  „ 

Fluoride  of  calcium 

. 0-47  „ 

Silica 

Organic  animal  matter 

. 0-29  „ 

31-92  grs. 

Carbonic  acid 

. 8-00  cub.  in. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

. 0-13  „ 

Nitrogen 

. 18-53  „ 
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Analysis  of  the  Sulphur  Spring  at  Aix-les  Bains. 
Tempkratuhe,  113°  Fah, 

111  1000  grains  of  water  there  are  contained  : 


Nitrogen 0-03204  gr. 

Free  carbonic  acid  0 02578  „ 

Free  ailphuretted  hydrogen 0'04140  „ 

Silcx 0-00500  „ 

riiospliate  of  alumina i 

„ of  lime 0-0024!)  „ 

Fluoride  of  calcium ) 

Carbonate  of  lime 0-14850  „ 

„ of  magnesia 0-02587  „ 

„ of  iron 0-0088G  „ 

of  stroutia traces 

Sulphate  of  sotla 0-0!)(i02  „ 

„ of  lime 0-01(500  „ 

„ of  magnesia 0-03527  „ 

,,  of  alumina 0-05480  „ 

,,  of  iron traces 

Chloride  of  sodium 0-00792  „ 

„ of  magnesium 0-01721  „ 

Alkaline  iodides traces 

Glairine indeterminate  quantity 

Loss 0-01200  ,, 


Total  in  1000  grains  . . . 0-43000  gr. 


Analysis  of  the  Watei'  of  Marlioz,  about  a mile  from  Aix-les- 
Bains,  \vldch  are  frequently  taken  internally. 
Tkmpeeatube,  67°  Fah. 

In  1000  grains  of  water  there  are  contained  : 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen  . 

. . . fi-70  grs. 

Cai-bonic  acid 

. 

. . . 4-C4  „ 

Iodine  .... 

Bromine  .... 

Sulphide  of  sodium 

. 0-067  gr. 

Sulphate  of  soda 

• . • 

. . 0-025  „ 

„ of  lime 

.,  of  magnesia . 

Chloride  of  sodium 

. 0-018  „ 

„ of  magnesium 

• • • 

. . 0-014  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime  . 

. 0-186  „ 

„ of  magnesia 

• • * 

. . 0-012  „ 

.,  of  soda  . 

Silex 

Carbonate  of  iron  . 

„ of  manganese 

• . 4 

. . 0-001  „ 

Sulidiate  of  iron 

. 0-007  „ 

Glairine  .... 

Loss  .... 

Total 

. . . 0-426  gr. 
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Analysis  of  the  chief  Spring  at  Challes,  near  Chambdi'y,  a 
ivater  frequently  taken  at  Aix-les-Bains. 

Tempebatxthe,  63°  Fah. 

In  1000  grains  of  water  there  are  contained  : 


’\'’olatile  principles 
Nitrogen 

■ * ■ 1 slight  ti-aces 

Fixed  principles : — 

Chloride  of  magnesium 

. 0-0100 

gr. 

„ of  sodium  . . . . 

. . 0-0814 

>7 

Bromide  of  sodium 

. 0-0100 

Iodide  of  potassium  . . . . 

. . 0-0099 

?> 

Sulphide  of  sodium 

. 0-2960 

Anhydric  carbonate  of  soda 

. . 0-1377 

„ sulphate  of  soda  . 

• 1 0-07.30 

S-alphate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  lime 

. 0-0410 

„ of  magnesia 

. . 0-04.30 

» 

„ of  strontia  . 

. 0-0300 

?» 

Phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime 
Silicate  of  alumina  and  lime 

■ 1 0-0580 

>> 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  manganese 

. . 0-0015 

)? 

Glairine 

. 0-0221 

•t 

Free  soda 

Loss 

. 0-0325 

>1 

Total 


0-8451  gr. 


Analysis  of  the  Water  of  Bareges  (Hautes  Pyrenees). 

Temperature  from  8C°  to  111°  Fah. 

A quart  of  water  contains  3'18  grains  of  solid  constituents, 
viz  : — 


Sulphate  of  soda 0-(54  gr, 

Sulphurct  of  sodium 0-77  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 0-61  „ 

Silica 1-0  „ 

Lime 0-03  „ 

Caustic  soda 0-07  „ 

Caustic  potash 

Ammonia  traces 

Barigine  ) 


And  0-24  cubic  inch  of  nitrogen. 
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Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  Bar/neres-de-Luchon  {Haute 

Garonne). 

Average  TempeR/Vture,  lOGJ®  Fah. 

A quart  of  Avater  contains  3‘58  grains  of  solid  constituents, 
viz ; — 


Sulphurct  of  sodium 0’47  gr. 

,,  of  iron 0'03  „ 

,,  of  manganesp O'Ol  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium I'if  » 

Sulphate  of  potash 0'07  „ 

„ of  soda I'OO  „ 

„ of  lime 0‘CI  „ 

SOicate  of  alumina 0'13  „ 

Free  silica 0‘15  „ 


Analyses  exhibiting  the  Influence  of  the  Wiesbaden  Water 
upon  the  Urinary  Secretion  (Braun). 

A man  about  thirty  years  old  and  in  good  health  was  put 
upon  a regulated  and  meagre  diet,  taking  equal  and  moderate 
exercise.  On  the  fourth  day  the  urine  Avas  collected  and 
examined ; — 

The  (iiumtitv  in  the  24  hours  Avas  . . 4.j  o/.s.  (by  weight') 

Urea 112i;tgrs. 

Uric  acid 13-15  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  . . 171-()9  „ 

When  an  additional  half  pound  of  ordinary  water  was  next 
day  added  to  his  diet,  the  results  Avere  ; — 

Quantity  of  urine  in  the  24  hours  . . . 51  ozs.  (by  weight). 

Urea ll!)-42grs. 

Uric  acid 13-Cl  „ 

Cliloride  of  sodium 173-51  „ 

Next  day  half  a pound  of  Wiesbaden  Avatcr  Avas  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  Avater,  Avith  the  following  results  ; — 

Quantity  of  urine  in  the  24  hours  . . . fiO  ozs.  (by  weight). 

Urea 221-73  grs. 

Uric  acid 20-74  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 204-12  „ 
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A second  trial  of  tlie  same  experiment  gave 

Quantity  of  urine  in  the  24  hours  . . . C3  ozs.  (hy  weight). 

Urea 18G-91  grs. 

Uric  acid k;-]4 

Chloride  of  sodium 221-31  ,, 


It  is  stated  that  in  other  trials  the  augmentation  of  tlie  urine 
varied  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces,  and  that  the  urea,  uric 
acid,  and  common  salt  were  also  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 


Effects  of  the  'mineral  ivaters  'when  taken  in  larger  hut 
'moderate  doses. — The  subject  of  the  above  experiment  was 
again  selected,  and  the  same  diet  persevered  with  ; a pound  of 
common  water  was  added  to  his  diet  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the 
quantity  and  composition  of  the  urine  was  as  follows  : — 

Quantity  of  urine  in  the  24  hours  . . .01  ozs.  (by  weight). 

Urea 100-91  grs. 

Uric  acid 14-04  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 201-71  „ 

The  next  day,  a pound  of  the  mineral  water  was  taken  in 
the  course  of  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  liour,  and  the 

Quantity  of  urine  in  the  24  hours  was  . . 70  ozs.  (by  weight). 

Urea 240-3'»4  grs. 

Uiic  acid 23-712  ,, 

Chloride  of  sodium 249-31  ,, 

In  tliree  other  trials,  the  urine  varied  in  quantity  from 
seventy  to  eighty-five  ounces,  the  urea  from  247  to  265  grain.s, 
the  uric  acid  from  nineteen  to  twenty-eight  grains,  and  the 
chloride  of  sodium  from  263  to  320  grains.  Only  one  experi- 
ment is  given  by  Dr.  Braun  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  urine 
by  the  Avaters,  Avhen  taken  in  ver)'^  large  doses. 

Quantity  of  urine  in  the  24  hours  ...  48  ozs.  (by  weight). 

Urea  .......  114-12  grs. 

Uric  acid 12-91  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 220-11  „ 

In  another  observation  the  quantities  only  of  the  urine  Avere 
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determined,  and  found  to  be  fifty-three  and  fifty-one  ounces 
respectively. 

The  physiological  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  these  waters, 
in  the  form  of  either  the  tepid  or  warm  bath,  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  those  induced  by  a mixtui’e  of  common  and  sea  water, 
and  I believe  that  no  real  difference  could  be  distinguished 
between  the  effects  of  the  one  and  the  other. 


Effects  of  tepid  baths  on  the  wine. — Dr.  Braun  has  also 
given  in  his  work  the  effect  of  these  baths  on  the  urine, 
choosing  for  the  observations  a man,  previously  prepared  by  a 
regulated  diet,  and  moderate  exercise.  On  the  three  days  of 
this  diet,  the  examination  of  the  urine  gave  the  following 
results : — 

Quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  24  hours  . . 48  to  64  ozs.  (by  weight). 

Urea 110  to  1.H8  grs. 

Uric  acid  11  to  13  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium  . . . 160  to  176  „ 

The  next  day,  when  taking  a bath  of  ordinary  water  of  half 
an  hour’s  duration,  at  the  temperature  of  about  90°  Fah.,  the 
numbers  were, — 

Quantity  of  urine  in  the  24  hours  . . . 39  ozs.  (by  weight). 

Urea 141-32  grs. 

Uric  acid 14-81  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 174-11  „ 

On  the  following  day,  a bath  of  the  mineral  water  was  taken 
at  about  the  same  temperature  and  of  the  same  duration,  and 
the  effects  on  the  urine  are  seen  to  be, — 

Quantity  of  urine  in  the  24  hours  . . .66  ozs.  (by  weight). 

Urea 181-90  grs. 

Uric  acid 1.8-01  „ 

Chloride  of  soilium 169-44  ., 

Repetitions  of  the  experiment  gave, — 

Quantity  of  urine  in  the  24  hours  ...  68  ozs.  (by  weight). 

Urea 121-31  grs. 

Uric  ac-id 16-02 

Chloride  of  sodium 234-12 
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When  the  experiments  were  multiplied,  somewhat  variable 
results  Avere  obtained,  but  there  Avas  always  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  mineral  Avater  an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of 
urine  to  the  extent  of  some  ounces,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
notable  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  chloride  of  sodium. 


Effects  of  hot  laths  on  the  murine. — Wlien  the  temperature  of 
the  bath  Avas  increased  to  97°  Fah.,  the  results  became  modified, 
and  Avere  as  folloAvs  : — 

A subject  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  above 
indicated,  passed  during  three  days  from  forty-two  to  forty-five 
ounces  of  urine.  On  the  fourth  day  he  took  a bath  of  ordinary 
Avater  at  the  temperature  of  97°  Fah. ; much  perspiration  took 
place  during  and  after  the  bath,  and  the  urinary  secretion 
Avas — 

Quantity  in  the  24  houi'S  .....  39‘5  ozs.(hy  weight). 

Urea  .......  IfiT’ll  grs. 

Uric  acid If, -35  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 191-34  ,, 


The  same  regimen  being  continued,  on  the  sixth  day  a bath 
of  mineral  Avater  at  the  temperature  of  97°  Fah.,  Avas  taken, 
Avhich  jiroduced  much  perspiration. 

Urine  in  the  24  hours 37  ozs.  (by  weight). 

I’rca  .......  2(!3-79  grs. 

Uric  acid 11-41  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium 201-01  „ 

Further  experiments  exhibited  a diminution  of  from  four  to 
ten  ounces  in  the  quantity  of  urine  Avhen  a mineral  hot  bath 
AA-as  used,  and  from  one  to  five  ounces  after  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  hot  bath. 

From  experiments  made  on  the  perspiration  of  patients  sub- 
mitted to  the  thermal  treatment  at  Wiesbaden,  it  Avould  appear 
that  neither  the  internal  nor  external  use  of  the  Avaters  have 
any  effect  in  increasing  the  amount  of  common  salt  contained 
in  the  perspiration,  and  therefore  this  principle  does  not  appear 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  skin. 
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Analyses  exhibiting  the  Influence  of  Wiesbaden  Waters  upon 
the  Urinary  Secretion  ( Neubauer).* 

The  results  of  Neubauer,  referred  to  at  page  416,  differing 
completely  from  those  given  above,  will  bo  seen  in  the  following 
Table,  in  which  the  amounts  of  uric  acid  contained  in  the  24 
hours’  urine  are  indicated. 


Jlmimum. 

Medium. 

JIaximum. 

j First  Ixdividual. 

! 

' a Ijiviug  as  usual  (0  tlays) 

0-31 

grs. 

1’32  grs. 

9-41 

grs. 

e Taking  a Imtli  of  warm  water  ) 

each  day  for  half-an-hour,  at  > 
82“  Fah.  (5  days)  . . . ) 

5-5G 

(!-7<)  ,, 

8-18 

y Bath  as  before,  in  addition  to  \ 

which  about  17  or  18  fi.  ozs.  / 
of  Wiesbaden  water  (Koch- 1 
brunnen)  (7  days)  . . . 1 

2-01 

4-17  „ 

7-72 

Second  Individual. 

1.  Living  a.s  usual  (8  days) 

5-09 

7-.7G  „ 

10-.34 

2.  Living  as  /3,  first  individual ) 
(•?  tlays) \ 

7-10 

9-26  „ 

12-.O0 

If 

3.  Living  as  y,  first  individual  ) 
(8  days) ) 

4T.8 

7-87  „ 

10-34 

f* 

* Extracted  from  Tliudicum’s  Work  on  Urine. 
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Lord  Macaulay  s Works. 
Complete  and  tmiform  Li- 
brary Edition. 

Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady 
Trevelyan. 

S v»ls.  %vo.  with  Portrait,  ;^5.  Sj. 

The  History  of  England 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
A rmada. 

By  y.  A.  Fronde,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  izvols.  cr.'&vo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  12  vols.  8vo.  i8j. 

The  English  in  Ireland 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  y.  A.  Fronde,  M.A. 

3 vols.  %vo.  £2.  8^. 

Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  George  the  Fourth 
and  King  William  the 
Fourth. 

By  the  late  Charles  Caven- 
dish Fulke  Greville,  Esq. 
Edited  by  H.  Reeve,  Esq. 

Fifth  Edition.  3 vols.  Zvo.  price  ^6s. 

T he  Life  of  Napoleon  III. 
derived  from  State  Records, 
Unpublished  Family  Cor- 
respondence, and  Personal 
Testimony. 

By  Blanchard  y err  old. 

In  “^Four  Volumes  Svo.  ivith  numerous 
Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  price  i8j.  each. 

The  Third  Volume  is  now  in  the  press. 

Recollections  and  Sugges- 

tions, 1813-1873. 

Byy  ohnEarl  Russell, K.  G. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Zvo.  i6l 


Introductory  Lectures  on 
Modern  History  delivered 
in  Lent  Term  1842  ; with 
the  Inaugural  Lecture  de- 
livered in  December  1841. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Zvo.  price  Js.  6d. 

On  Parliamentary  Go- 
vernment in  England:  its 
Origin,  Development,  and 
Practical  Operation. 

By  Alpheus  Todd. 

2 vols.  Zvo.  £1.  \^s. 

The  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England  since  the 
Accession  of  George  III. 
1760-1870. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Er shine 
May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L. 

Fifth  Edition.  3 vols.  crown  Zvo.  i8j. 

De7nocracy  in  Europe ; 

a History. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Er  shine 
May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L. 

2 vols.  Zvo.  [In  the  press. 

Lectures  on  the  History 
of  England  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Death  of 
King  Edward  II. 

By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A. 

Maps  and  Illustrations.  Zvo.  i 

The  History  of  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Edward  III. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A. 

With  9 Maps,  8 Plates,  and  16  Woodcuts, 
2 vols.  Zvo.  28^. 
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History  of  England 

; under  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 

ham and  Charles  the  First, 
1624-1628. 

By  S.  Rawson  Gardiner, 
late  Stzi-dent  of  Ch.  Ch. 

2 vtls.  Si'o.  xvith  huo  Maps,  24J. 
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LPopiilar  History  of 
|l  France,  from  the  Earliest 
Twus  to  the  Death  of 
Louis  XIV. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell, 

I Atithor  of  'Amy  Her- 
bert  ’ &c. 

I*  Crown  %vo.  \^Nearly  ready, 

\{The  Flistory  of  Prussia, 

| ;j  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
1 the  Present  Day ; tracing 
ill  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
meyit  of  her  Military  Or- 
ganisation. 

>i  By  Captain  W.  J.  Wyatt. 

|?lj  Vols.  1.  <5r*//.  A.TJ.  "joa  to  1525. 
2wo.  36j. 

¥ 

^istory  of  Civilisation  in 
I E ngland  and  France,  Spain 
B and  Scotland. 
ij  By  Heyiry  Thomas  Btickle. 

w 3 vols.  crown  %vo.  24s. 

Wi4  Student's  Manual  of 
H the  History  of  India  from 
the  Earliest  Pei'iod  to  the 
Present. 

By  Col.  Meadows  Taylor, 

. M.R.A.S. 

Kond  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  Maps,  ‘js.  6d. 


St  tidies  from  Genoese 

History. 

By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson, 
C.S.I.  Guardian  to  His 
Highness  the  Mahardjd 
of  Mysore. 

Crown  8w.  10s.  6d. 


The  Native  States  of 
India  in  Subsidiary  Al- 
liance with  the  British 
Government ; an  Historical 
Sketch. 

By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson, 
C.S.I.  Guardian  to  the 
Mahardjd  of  Mysore. 

With  6 Coloured  Maps,  %vo.  price  l^s. 


The  History  of  India 
from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  close  of  Lord  Dal- 
housies  Administration. 

By  fohn  Clark  Marshman. 

3 vols.  crown  8vo.  22s.  6d. 

Indian  Polity ; a View  of 
the  System  of  Administra- 
tion m India. 

By  Lieut  .-Colonel  George 
Chesney. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Map.  8vo,  2 1 j, 

Waterloo  Lectures;  a 
Study  of  the  Campaign  of 
1815. 

By  Colonel  Charles  C. 
Chesney,  R.E. 

Third  Edition.  8vo.  with  Map,  loj,  6^/. 
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7'he  History  of  the  Pelo- 


Essays  in  Modern  Mili- 

tary Biography. 

By  ColoncL  Charles  C. 
Chesncy,  R.E. 

Zvo.  12S.  6<f. 

The  British  A rmy  in 

1875  ; with  Suggestions  on 
its  Administration  and 
Organisation. 

By  fohn  Holms,  M.P. 

New  and  Knlargcd  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 

. with  Diagrams,  4J.  bd. 

The  Oxford  Ref orniers — 
John  Colet,  Erasmus,  a?id 
Thomas  More;  bemg  a 
History  of  their  Fellow- 
Work. 

By  Frederic  Seebohin. 

Second  Edition.  Zvo.  14J. 

The  New  Reformation, 
a Narrative  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Movement,  fiyni 
1870  to  the  Present  Time ; 
zvith  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction. 

By  Theodor  us. 

Zvo.  price  I2J. 

The  Mythology  of  the 

Aryan  Nations. 

By  Geo.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

2 vols.  Zvo.  28^. 

A History  of  Greece. 

By  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cox, 
M.A.  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Zvo.  Maps,  36J. 


ponnesian  War,  by  Thu- 
cydides. 

Translated  by  Richd.Craw- 
ley.  Fellow  of  Worcester  , 
College,  Oxford. 

Zvo.  lOS.  6d. 

The  Tale  of  the  Great 
Persian  War,  from  the 
Histories  of  Herodotus. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 

Fcp.  Zvo.  y.  6d. 

General  History  of 
Greece  to  the  Death  of 
A lexander  the  Great ; with 
a Sketch  of  the  Subsequent 
Histoiy  to  the  Pi'esent 
Time. 

By  the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox, 
M.A.  Author  of  'The 
A ryan  Mythology ' &c. 

Crown  8z.'«’.  with  Maps,  ;s.  6d. 

General  History  of  Rome 
from  the  Foundation  of  the 
City  to  the  Fall  of  An- 
gus tulus,  B.C.  75  3 — A . D. 

476.  ' ^ . 

By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  Meri- 
vale,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely. 

With  5 Maps,  cro-wn  Zvo.  ;s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Romans 

zinder  the  Empire. 

By  Dean  Mcrivale,  D.D. 

8 vols.  post  Zvo.  48J. 
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The  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Repziblic ; a Short  History 
of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
CommojLZvealth. 

By  Dean  Merivale,  D.D. 

\zmo,  Ts.  6d, 

The  Sixth  Oriental  Mo- 
narchy; or  the  Geography, 
History,  and  Antiq2iities 
of  Part  Ilia.  Collected  and 
Illustrated  from  Ancient 
and  Modern  sources. 

By  Geo.  Rawlinson,  M.A. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  '^jo.  i6j. 

The  Seventh  Great  Ori- 
ental Monarchy ; or,  a 
History  of  the  Sassanians : 
with  Notices  Geographical 
and  Antiquarian. 

By  Geo.  Rawlinson,  M.A. 

With  Map  and  95  Illustratioris.  8t'0.  28j". 

Encyclopcedia  of  Chro- 
nology, Historical  and 
Biographical;  comprising 
the  Dates  of  all  the  Great 
Events  of  History,  includ- 
ing Treaties,  Alliances, 
Wars,  Battles,  &c.  Inci- 
dents in  the  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Men,  Scientific  and 
Geographical  Discoveries, 
Mechanical  Inventions,  and 
Social,  Domestic,  and  Eco- 
nomical Improvements. 

By  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A. 
and  W.  L.  R.  Cates. 

iz'O.  42s. 


The  History  of  Rome. 

By  Wilhelm  Fine. 

Vols.  I.  and  //.  %vo.  30?.  Vols.  III.  ana 
IV.  in  preparation. 

History  of  European 
Morals  from  Augustus  to 
Charlemagne. 

By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

2 vols.  %vo.  28s. 

History  of  the  Rise  and 
Infiueiice  of  the  Spirit  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe. 

By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  i6j. 

Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion : Four 
Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution ; with 
two  Essays  on  False  Ana- 
logies and  the  P hilosophy 
of  Mythology. 

By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Stoics,  Epictii'eans , 

and  Sceptics. 

Translated  from  the  Ger 
man  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller, 
by  Oswald  J.  Reichcl, 
M.A. 

Croaon  8vo.  14J. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 

Schools. 

Translated  from  the  Gei'- 
man  of  Dr.  E.  Zellei', 
by  the  Rev.  O.  f . Reichel, 
M.A. 

^ Crown  Zvo.  Sx.  6a. 
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Plato  and  the  Older 

A cademy. 

Traiislatcd,  with  the  Azi- 
thors  sanction,  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller 
by  S.  Frances  Alleyne 
a7id  A Ifred  Goodwin, 
B.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

Post  8c/o.  [At?ar/j'  ready. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  England  to 
the  Rev ohitio7i  of  1688. 

By  T.  V.  Sho7't,  D.D.  some- 
time Bishop  of  St.  A saph. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8z/o.  "js.  6d. 

The  Historical  Geogra- 

phy of  Europe. 

By  E.  A.  Freemait,  D.C.L. 

8vo.  Maps.  [/«  the  press. 

The  Shtdenfs  Manual 

of  Ancie7it  History  : co7i- 
taming  the  Political  His- 
tory, Geographical  Posi- 
tion, a7id  Social  State  of 
the  Principal  Natio?is  of 
A ntiquity. 

By  W.CookeTaylor,LL.D. 

Crown  8vo.  "js.  (sd. 

The  Student's  Manual  of 

Modc7'n  Histo7'y : C07itai7i- 
ing  the  Rise  and  P7'Og7'ess 
of  the  Principal  E7iropea?i 
Nations,  their  Political 
History,  and  the  Changes 
in  their  Social  Condition. 
By  W.  CookeTaylor,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo.  "js.  (sd. 


The  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, from  Thales  to  Comte. 
By  George  Henry  Lewes. 

Fourth  Edition,  2 vols.  8vo.  32^. 

The  Crusades. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox, 
M.A. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  zs.  (sd. 

The  Era  of  the  Pro- 

testant Revolution. 

By  F.  Seebolmi,  A uthor  of 
‘ T he  Oxford  Ref ormers.  ’ 

With  4 Maps  and  1 2 Diagrams.  Fcp.  8vo. 
2s.  (sd. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War, 

1618-1648. 

By  Samuel  Rawsoii  Gar- 
diner. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps,  2s.  (sd.  ^ 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York;  with  the  Co7i- 
quest  and  Loss  of  Fraiice. 
By  J allies  Gaii'dner. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  2s.  (sd. 

Edward  the  Third. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  War  bur  ton, 
M.A. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps,  2s.  (ni. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  and 
Tut 07'  of  Mei'ton  Col- 
lege, Oxfoi'd. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Mats,  2s.  (sd. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of 

Lord  Macaiday. 

By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto 
Trevelyan,  M.P. 

2 vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  36/. 

The  Life  of  Sir  William 
Fairbairn,  Bart.  F.R.S. 
Corresponding  Member  of 
the  National  Institute  of 
France,  cfc. 

Partly  written  by  himself ; 
edited  and  ccnnpleted  by 
William  Pole,  F.R.S. 
Me^nber  of  Cotmcil  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

[In  the  press. 

A rthur  Schopenhauer, 
his  Life  and  his  Philosophy. 
By  Helen  Zimniern. 

Post  %vo.  with  Portrait,  "Js.  6d. 

The  Life,  Works,  and 
Opinions  of  H einrichHeine. 
By  William  Stigand. 

2 vols.  Zvo.  with  Portrait  of  Heine,  price  7.Zs. 

Memoirs  of  Baron  Stock- 

mar. 

By  his  Son,  Baron  E.  Von 
Stockmar.  Translated 
from  the  Germaii  by 
G.  A.  M.  Edited  by 
F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 

in-'- 

2 vols.  crown  Zvo.  21s. 


A dmiral  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  a Memoir  of 
his  Life;  with  Selections 
from  hi's  Correspondence. 
Abridged  from  the  larger 
work,  and  edited  by  his 
Daughter,  Lady  Bour- 
cluer. 

With  Portrait,  Maps,  &>c.  Crown  Zvo. 
price  ;s.  6d. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  First  Earl  of 
Minto,  from  1751  to  1 806, 
when  his  Public  Life  in 
Europe  was  closed  by  his 
Appointment  to  the  Vice- 
Royalty  of  India. 

Edited  by  the  Countess  of 
Minto. 

3 vols.  post  Zvo.  3IJ.  6d. 

A titobiography . 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Zvo.  "js.  6d. 

Isaac  Casaubon,  1559- 

1614, 

By  Mark  Pattison,  Rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 

Zvo.  price  i 8j. 

Biographical  and  Criti- 
cal Essays,  repilnted from 
Reviews,  with  Additions 
and  Coi'rections. 

By  A.  Hayward,  Q.C. 

Second  Series,  2 vols.  Zvo.  28j,  Third 
Series,  i vol.  Zvo.  I4f. 
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The  Memoirs  of  Sir  | 
John  Reresby,  of  Thry-  j 
bergh^  Bart.  M.P.  for  j 
York,  &c.  1634-1689.  ! 

Written  by  Himself.  Edit-  j 
ed  from  the  O^'iginal 
Manuscript  by  James 
J . Cartwright,  M.A.  '■ 

%vo.  price  2\s.  | 

Lord  George  Bentinck ; 

a Political  Biography. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli,  M.P. 

NriU  Edition.  Crcrwn  Zvo.  6s. 

Hssciys  in  Ecclesiastical 

Biography. 

By  the  Right  Ho7t.  Sir  J. 
Stephen,  LL.D. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  "js.  6d. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opi- 
nion m Irelayid;  Swift, 
Flood,  Grattan,  O'Connell. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

Crcnvn  8m  'is.  6d. 


Dictionary  of  General 
Biogi'aphy  ; containing 
Concise  Memoirs  and  No- 
tices of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries. 

By  TV.  L.  R.  Cates. 

New  Edition,  8m  2^s.  Supplement,  4^.  6d. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  e^s. 

The  Rise  of  Great  Fami- 
lies; other  Essays  and 
Stoi'ies. 

By  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
C.B.  LL.D. 

Crown  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

Havelock,  K.C.B. 

By  John  Clark  Marshmdn. 

Crown  8m  3s.  6d. 

Vicissitudes  of  Families. 
By  Sii'  Bernard  Burke, 
C.B. 

2 vols.  crown  Zvo.  21s. 


MENTAL  and  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Comte's  System  of  Posi- 


tive Polity,  or  Treatise  ttpon 
Sociology. 

Translated  from  the  Paris 
Edition  of  1851-1854, 
and  furnished  with  Ana- 
lytical Tables  of  Contents. 
In  Four  T/olumes,  each 
forming  insome  degreean 
independent  Treatise: — 

Vol.  I.  General  Viexu  of  Positivism  and 
Introductory  Principles.  Translated  by 


J.  H.  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel 

College,  Oxford.  Zvo.  price  2\s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Social  Statics,  or  the  Ab- 
stract Laws  of  Human  Order.  Translated 
by  Frederic  Harrison,  M.A.  Zvo.  price  14J. 

Vol.  III.  The  Social  Dynamics,  or  the 
General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  (the  Phi- 
losophy of  History).  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Beesly,  M.A.  Professor  of  History  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  Zvo. 

\^Nearly  ready. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Synthesis  of  the  Future  of 
Mankind.  Translated  by  Richard  Congreve, 
M.D.,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Author's  Minor  Treatises,  translated  by 
H.  D.  Hutton,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo.  ‘ V'f  the  press. 
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Order  and  Progress : 
Pa7't  I.  Thoughts  on  Go- 
verrmient;  Part  II.  Stu- 
dies of  Political  Crises. 

By  Frederic  Haridson, 
M.A.  of  Lincolns  Inn. 

Stv.  14s. 


* We  find  from  this  book — a large  part,  and  by  far 
t the  more  valuable  part,  of  which  is  new — that  Mr. 
IHahkison  has  devoted  careful  attention  to  what 
> we  -shall  call  the  constructive  problems  of  political 
tscience.  Whoever  has  mistaken  him  foracommon- 
iplace  !^dical,  either  of  the  Chartist  or  the  Trades 
'unionist  type,  has  been  wrong. ...The  best  poli- 
i tical  thinkers  for  a quarter  of  a century  or  upwards 
/have  more  or  le.ss  vaguely  felt  that  one  grand  pro- 
iblem  they  had  to  solve  was  how  our  governing 
aapparatus  may  be  made  to  yield  good  government ; 
®lbut  we  are  not  aware  that  any  writer  has  looked  it 
I’jinpre  fully  in  the  face,  or  more  carefully  scanned  it 
[vwith  a view  to  .a  solution,  than  Mr.  Harrison.’ 

Literary  World. 


[ssays,  Political,  Social, 

ajtd  Religious. 

By  Richd.  Congreve,  M.A. 


%vo.  iSj. 


'.ssays.  Critical  and 
Biographical,  contribtUed 
to  the  Edmbtirgh  Review. 
By  Hefiry  Rogers. 


'Vrw  Edition.  2 vols.  crovm  %vo.  I2J. 


lEssays  on  some  Theolo- 
gical Controversies  of  the 
Time,  contributed  chiefly 
to  the  Edmburgh  Review. 

5 By  Henry  Rogers. 

■\  New  Edition,  Crown  Sz^o.  6s. 

\ 

I ^Democracy  in  America. 
By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
Traiislated  by  Henry 
' Reeve,  Esq. 

New  Edition.  2 vols.  crown  ^vo.  i6s. 

A 2 


On  Representative  Go- 

va'ument. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition,  crenon  Svo.  2s. 

On  Liberty. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Post  Zvo.  js.  6d.  cjown  Svo.  is.  4d. 

Principles  of  Political 

Economy. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

2 vols.  Svo.  30J".  or  i vol.  crown  Svo.  5^. 

Essays  on  someUnsettled 
Questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

By  folin  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

U tilitarianisni. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  ^s, 

A System  of  Logic, 
Ratiocinative  and  Induc- 
tive. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Eighth  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  25J. 

Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton' s Phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  pi'inci- 
pal  Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  l6s. 

Dissertations  and  Dis- 

cussions. 

By  yohn  Stuai't  Mill. 

4 vols.  Svo.  price £,2.  6s.  Od. 
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Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind. 
By  James  Mill.  New 
Editio7i,  with  Notes, 
Ilhistrative  and  Critical. 

2 vols.  Zvo.  28j. 

The  Law  of  Nations  con- 
sidered as  Indepeyident  Po- 
litical Coj7tm7inities ; the 
Rights  a7id  Duties  of 
Natio7is  i7i  Twie  of  War. 
By  Sh'  Travers  Twiss, 
D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

New  Edition,  revised ; with  an  Introductory 
Juridical  Review  of  the  Results  of 
Recent  f-l^ars,  and  an  Appendix  of 
Treaties  and  other  Documents,  ^vo. 
price  2 IS. 

Church  and  State;  their 

relatio7is  Historically  De- 
veloped. 

By  T.  HehiTdch  Geffckeii, 
Professor  of  Diteriia- 
tional  Law  at  the  Uiii- 
versity  of  Strasburg. 
Translated  fro77i  the 
Gemiiaii  by  E.  Fairfax 

Taylor.  \In  the  press. 

A Systematic  View  of 
the  Scieiice  of  Jurispru- 
deiice. 

By  Sheldon  Ainos,  M.A. 

%vo.  i8j. 

A Primer  of  the  English 

Co7istitution  and  Goveini- 
me7it. 

By  Sheldo7i  Amos,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 


Outlines  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. Being  a General 
View  of  the  Sup7'e77ie  Court 
of  Judicature  aiid  of  the 
whole  Practice  iii  the  Coin- 
771071  Law  a7id  Chancery 
Divisio7is  U7ider  all  the 
Statutes  710W  m force. 
With  Bitroductory  Essay, 
Refer e7ices,  Twie  Table, 
a7id  Lidex.  Designed  as  a 
Systematic  a7id  Readable 
Ma7iual  for  Students,  and 
as  a Handbook  of  Ge7ieral 
Pi'actice. 

By  Edward  Stanley  Roscoe, 
Ba  rrister-at-L  aw. 

12  mo.  price  3^.  6d. 

Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy. 

By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 

Bar7'iste7'-at-Law. 

Second  Edition,  in  2 vols.  Vol.  I.  8w.  15^. 
Vol.  II.  Parti,  price  12s. 

The  Institutes  of  fus- 
tiniaii;  with  Eiiglish  Bi- 
t7'oductio7i,  T7'a7islatio7i, 
and  Notes. 

By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A. 

Fifth  Edition.  %vo.  i8j. 

Lord  Bacons  JVorks, 
Collected  aiid  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
diiig,  M.A.  and  D.  D. 
Heath. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7 
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Letters  and  Life  of 
Frajicis  Bacoft,  incbiding 
all  his  Occasional  IV orks. 
Collected  and  edited,  with 
a Commentary,  by  J. 
Speddmg. 

7 vols.  Svo.  4f. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  A ristotle.  Newly  trans- 
lated into  E^iglish. 

By  R.  Williams,  B.A. 

ivo.  1 2s. 

The  Politics  of  A ristotle; 
Greek  Text,  with  English 
Notes. 

By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A. 

Nav  Edition,  revised.  %vo.  i8j. 

The  Ethics  of  A ristotle  ; 

with  Essays  and  Notes. 

By  Sir  A.  Gra7it,  Bart. 
M.A.  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  price  yzs. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with 

A nnotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition.  %vo.  icxr.  bd. 

Picture  Logic ; an  At- 
tempt to  Popularise  the 
Science  of  Reasoning  by  the 
combination  of  Humorous 
Pictures  with  Examples  of 
Reasoning  taken from  Daily 
; Life. 

By  A.  Swinbourne,  B.A. 

Second  Edition  ; with  Woodcut  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Fcp. 
&V0.  price  5j-. 


Elements  of  Logic. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition.  8vo.  los.  6d.  cr.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition.  8vo.  los.  6d.  cr.  8vo.  i^s.  6d. 

A n Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought : a 
Treatise  on  Pure  and 
A pplied  Logic. 

.By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  A rch- 
bishop  of  York. 

Twelfth  Thotuand.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A n Introduction  to  Mett- 
tal  Philosophy,  on  the  In- 
ductive Method. 

By  y.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

8vo.  12S. 

Philosophy  without  As- 

sumptions. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirk- 
man,  F.R.S.  Rector  of 
Croft,  near  Warrington. 

8vo.  pnice  1 or.  6d. 

Ueberwegs  System  of 
Logic,  and  History  of 
Logical  Doctrines. 

Translated,  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
Lindsay, M.A.  F.R.S. E. 

8vo,  1 6s. 
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The  Senses  and  the 

Iiitellect. 

By  A.  Bam,  LL.D. 

Third  Ediliou,  8z’o.  15^. 

The  Emotions  and  the 

Will. 

By  A lexauder  Bain,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
U niversity  of  A berdeen. 

Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in 
great  part  re-W7  itteu.  8vo.  price  1 5J. 

Mental  and  Moral 
Science;  a Compendium  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics. 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d.  Or 
separately:  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  (os.  bd. 
Part  II.  Moral  Science,  4J.  6d. 


On  the  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion. 

By  the  late  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart. 

Nezv  Edition,  8vo.  I4.c. 

Hume  s Treatise  on  Hu- 

man Nature. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by 
T.  H.  Green,  M.A.  and 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose, 
M.A. 

2 vols.  8z'o.  28j. 

Hume's  Hssays  Moral, 

Political,  and  Literary. 

By  the  same  Editors. 

2 vols.  8vo.  28j. 

The  above  form  a complete  and  uniform 
Edition  of  Hume’s  Philosophical 
Works. 


MISCELLANEOUS  & 

Miscellaneous  and  Post-  | 
humous  Works  of  the  late  I 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  | 

Edited,with  a Biographical  j 
Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor. 

2,  vols.  8vo.  £2.  i2s.  6d.  ! 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects. 

By  y . A.  Froude,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  24J. 

Manual  of  English  Lite-  I 
rature.  Historical  and 
Critical. 

By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 

Nreo  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 


CRITICAL  WORKS.  ' 

Lord  Macaulay' s Mis- 
cellaneous Writings. 

Li brary  Edition,  2 vols.  8z.'o.  Portrait,  21s. 
People’s  Edition,  i vol.  cr.  8vo.  4J-.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  and 
Speeches. 

Students'  Edition.  Crozo/i  8vo.  6s. 

Speeches  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Macaulay,  cor- 
rected by  Himself. 

People's  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 

Essays  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Revieio. 

c_> 

, Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume. 

I Crown  SzT.  2s.  6d.  sezved,  or  y-  Uoth. 
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The  IVit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rro.  Sydney  Smith. 

Crown  Svo.  3J.  M. 


German  Home  Life ; a 
Scries  of  Essays  on  the 
Domestic  Life  of  Germany. 

A'ojrrinteii,  "with  Revision  and  Additions, 
from  Fraskr’s  Magazine,  i vol. 
cro".vn  Svo.  [N'carly  ready. 


I The  M isc ellaneous 
Works  of  T homas  A mold, 
D.D.  Late  Head  Master  of 
j Rugby  School  and  Regius 

I Professor  of  Modern  His- 

I tory  in  the  Univ.  of  Ox- 
I ford. 

I %vo.  "js.  6ii. 


\. Realities  of  Irish  Life. 
i By  W.  Steuart  Trench. 

I Cr.  8iv.  2s.  6d.  snved,  or  3^.  6</.  cloth. 

*• 

f Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language. 

By  F.  "Max  Muller,  M.A. 
&c. 

Eighth  Edition.  2 vols.  crenvn  %vo.  16s. 


{Chips  from  a German 
Workshop ; being  Essays 
i:  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 

and  on  Mythology,  Tradi- 
tions, and  Customs. 

! By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A. 

’ 4 volo.  Si'o.  gz.  i8j, 

a 

\.Southey  s Doctor,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Warier,  B.D. 

Square  croaun  8vo.  1 2s.  6d. 


Lectures  delivered  in 
Amei'ica  in  1874. 

By  Charles  Kingsley,  late 
Rector  of  Evers  ley. 

Croton  8vo.  51. 

Families  of  Speech. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

New  Edition.  Crottm  Svo.  3J.  6<i. 

Chapters  on  Language. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  5^, 

A Budget  of  Paradoxes. 
By  Augustus  De  Morgan. 

Reprinted,  unth  Ant  hods  Additions,  from 
the  Athenaeum.  Svo.  15J. 


Apparitions ; a Narra- 
tive of  Facts. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.  Author  of  ‘ The 
Truth  of  the  Bible'  &c. 

CroTivn  Svo.  price  6d. 

The  Oration  of  Demos- 
thenes on  the  Crown. 
Translated  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  R.  P.  Collier. 

Craion  Svo.  5^. 

Miscellaneous  Writings 
of  John  Conington,  M.A. 
Edited  by  y . A.  Symonds, 
M.A.  With  a Memoir 
by  II . y.  S.  Smith,  M.A. 

2 vols.  Svo.  28j. 
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Recreations  of  a Country 

Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  Series,  3J.  6d.  each. 


Landscapes,  Churches, 

and  Moralities. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %vo.  31.  bd. 

Seaside  M usings  on  Sun- 

days and  Weekdays. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %vo.  3^.  bd. 


Changed  A spects  of  Un- 

changed Tilths. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  3J.  bd. 


CouJisel  and  Comfort 

from  a City  Pulpit. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crmun  8vo.  y.  bd. 


Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  y.  bd. 


Leisure  Hoitrs  in  1 own. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croton  8vo.  y.  bd. 


The  Autimin  Holidays 

of  a Country  Parso7t. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  3j.  bd. 

Sunday  A fternoons  at 
the  Parish  Church  of  a 
Scottish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  3^.  bd. 


The  Commonplace  Phi- 
losopher in  Town  and 
Country. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 


Crown  8vo.  3J.  bd. 


Present-Day  Thoughts. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 


Crown  8z/o.  y.  bd. 

Critical  Essays  of  a 

Countiy  Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  y.  bd. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of 

a Countiy  Pai'son. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Three  Scries,  3J.  bd.  each. 
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DICTIONARIES  and  OTHER  BOOKS  of 

REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  ' 
M.D.  Fo2inded  on  the  \ 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
JoJmson,  as  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  f.  Todd, 
with  nmnerous  Emenda-  ■ 
tio7is  and  Additions.  • 

4 voh.  e^o. 

Thesaurus  of  English  ; 
Words  a fid  Phrases,  classi-  I 
fed  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of 
Ideas,  and  assist  in  L iter  ary 
Composition. 

By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 

Crown  8z'o.  los.  6d.  1 

English  Synonymes. 

By  E.  y . Whately.  Edited 
by  Archbishop  Whately. 

Fifth  Edition.  Fcp.  %vo.  3^. 

Handbook  of  the  English 
Language.  For  the  use  of  \ 
Students  of  the  Universities  ! 
and  the  Higher  Classes  in  , 
Schools.  1 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  cfc.  late  Fellow  of  | 
Kings  College,  Cam- 
bridge; late  Professor  of  i 
English  in  Univ.  Coll. 
Lond. 

The  Ninth  Edition.  Croivn  8vo.  Cs. 


A Practical  Dictionary 
of  the  French  and  English 
Languages. 

By  Ldon  Contanseau,  many 
years  French  Examiner 
for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c. 

Post  %vo.  7j.  C>d. 


Contanseau' s Pocket  Dic- 
tionary, French  and  Eng- 
lish, abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by 
the  Author. 

Square  \%mo.  3J.  (sd. 


A New  Pocket  Dic- 
tionary of  the  German  and 
English  Languages. 

By  F.  W.  Longman,  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford. 
Founded  on  Blackley  and 
Friedliinder's  Practical 
Dictionary  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  Lan- 
guages. 

Square  iS/uo.  price  ^s. 


A Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiquities. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  Ancient  Originals, 
illustrative  of  the  Arts 
and  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

By  Anthony  Rich,  B.A. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 
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New  Practical  Diction-  \ 
aty  of  the  German  Lan-  j 
guage ; German  - English  | 
a7id  English-Germaii.  1 
By  Rev.  IV.  L.  Blackley,  \ 
M.A.  and  Dr.  C.  M.  1 
Priedliuider.  \ 

Post  ?)V0.  Js.  6tC.  I 

T/ie  Mastery  of  Lan-  | 

guages ; or,  the  Art  of 
Speaking  Foreign  Toiigues 
I dio7natically . 

By  Thoinas  Prendergast. 

Second  Edition.  2>vo.  6s. 

A Greek-English  Lexi- 

con. 

By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  ChristcJmrch, 
and  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester. 

Sixth  Edition.  Crossm  ^to.  gos. 

A Lexicon,  Greek  and 
English,  abridged  for 
Schools  f'om  Liddell  arid 
Scott's  Greek  - English 
Lexicon, 

Fourteenth  Edition.  Square  l2mo.  qs.  6d. 

.A n English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek 
Words  used  by  Writers  of 
good  authority. 

By  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A. 

'g'ew  Edition,  e^o.  2 is. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Yonge  s New 

Lexicon,  English  and 
Gi'eek,  abi'idged  from  his 
larger  Lexicon. 

Square  i2mo.  Sj.  6d. 


A Latin-English  Dic- 

tionary. 

By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

Fifth  Edition,  revised.  I vol.  ^o.  2Sj. 

While's  College  Latin- 
English  Dictionary ; 
abridged  from  the  Parent 
W ork  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity Students. 

Third  Edition,  Medium  8vo.  I5J-. 

A Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary adapted  for  the  use 
of  Middle-Class  Schools, 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square  fcp.  8vo.  y. 

White's  Jnnior  Student's 
Complete  Latin  - English 
and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary. 

Square  \2mo.  12s. 

V / fENGLISH-LATir^,  sj.  6d. 

M'Cullocli  s Dictionary, 

Pi'actical,  Theoretical,  and 
Historical,  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Naviga- 
tion. 

Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid. 

8vo.  63J. 

Supplement,  price  5J. 
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I General  Dictionary 

I-  of  Geography,  Descriptive, 
p Physical,  Statistical,  and 
i ; Historical;  forming  a com- 
I plcte  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
By  A.  Keith  Johnston. 

I j yVtW  Edition,  thoroughly  rtinsed. 

\ i [/«  the  pi-ess. 

//'he  Public  Schools  Ma- 

U nual  of  Modern  Geography. 
Forming  a Companion  to 
‘ The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Modern  Geography ' 

By  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

[/«  the  press,  i 

I 


The  Public  Schools  A lias 
of  Modern  Geography.  In 
3 1 Alaps,  exhibiting  clearly 
the  more  important  Physi- 
cal Features  of  the  Coun- 
tries delineated. 

Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  Zvo.  price  5^.  doth  ; or  in  im ferial 
ifo.  3J.  dd.  served  •Sr’  ^s.  doth. 

The  Public  Schools  A lias 
of  Ancient  Geography. 
Edited,  zvith  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Study  of  An- 
cient Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Impei-ial  Quarto.  [In  the  press. 


ASTRONOMY  and  METEOROLOGY. 


^^IThe  Universe  and  the 
'■\l  Coming  Transits;  Re- 
M'  starches  into  and  New 
I ' Views  respecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Heavens. 

• By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

"'ith  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams.  Svo.  i6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

%vo.  rvith  14  Plates,  1^. 

The  Transits  of  Venus; 
**  A Popidar  Account  of  Past 
i=  and  Coming  Transits,  from 
the  first  obsei'ved  by  II or- 
^ rocks  A.D.  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  A. D.  2012. 

L By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

j^'tond  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
i 20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  27  IVood- 
ij  cuts.  Crown  %vo.  8j.  6</. 


: Essays  on  Astronomy. 
A Series  of  Papers  on 
Planets  and  Meteors,  the 
Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
I Space,  Stars  and  Star 
, Cloudlets. 

i By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

i With  \o  Plates  and  7.i,  Woodcuts.  Svo.  I2s. 

The  Moon  ; her  Motions, 

I Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Phy- 
sical Condition. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar 
\ Photographs.  Croivn  8vo.  1 5^. 

The  Sun  ; Ruler,  Light, 
Fire,  and  Life  of  the  Pla- 
j notary  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Cr. 
8vo.  14J. 
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The  Orbs  Around  Us;  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays 
on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the 
Sim  and  Coloured  Pairs  of 
Suns. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition,  with  Chart  and \ Diagravis, 
Crozun  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours; 
The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
Studied  under  the  Light 
of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Third  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Cr. 
%vo.  los.  6d. 

Brinkley's  A stronomy. 
Revised  and  partly  re-writ- 
ten,  with  Additional  Chap- 
ters, and  an  Appendix  of 
Questions  for  Examination. 
By  fohn  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 
and  F.  Brunnow,  Ph.D. 

With  49  Diagrams.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 

Outlines  of  Astronomy. 
By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  M.A. 

Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  Svo.  12s. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations 
of  its  Surface. 

By  Edmund Neison,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society  &c. 

Illustrated  h Maps  and  Plates. 

^Nearly  ready. 


Celestial  Objects  for  Com- 

mon Telescopes. 

By  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A. 
F.R.A.S. 

Hew  Edition,  with  Map  of  the  Maori  and 
Woodcuts.  Crown  Zvo.  Js.  6d. 

‘ By  universal  consent  of  observers  in  this  | 
country,  Mr.  Webb’s  Celestial  Objects  has  taken 
the  place  of  a standard  text-book.  With  a book  so 
well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated,  we  have 
little  more  to  do  than  to  mention  the  appearance 
of  a new  edition,  which  we  know  has  been  wanted  for 
some  time,  and  which  these  who  survey  the  glories 
of  the  heavens  will  be  anxious  to  obtain.’ 

The  Student. 

A New  Star  Atlas,  for  W 
the  Library,  the  School,  and 
the  Observatory,  in  1 2 Cir-  « 
cular  Maps  (with  2 Index  H 
Plates).  9 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  fl 

Crown  Zvo.  5-I'-  H 

Larger  Star  A lias, for  the  I 
Library,  in  Twelve  Cir-  9 
cular  Maps,  photolitho-  w 
graphed^  by  A.  Brothers,  9 
F.R.A.S.  With  2 Index^ 
Plates  and  a Letterpress^ 
Introduction.  9 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BA.  I 

Second  Edition.  Small  folio,  2^s.  9 

Doves  Law  of  Storms,^ 

considered  in  connexion 
the  ordinary  Movements  of% 
the  Atmosphere.  « 

Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott,  w 

M.A.  I 

Zvo.  los.  6d.  k\ 
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^ir  and  Rain  ; the  Be- 
ginnings of  a Chemical 
Climatology. 

By  R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S. 

Zvo.  24J. 

^ir  and  its  Relations  to 
Life,  1774-1874;  a Cozcrse 
of  Lechires  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britam  in  1874,  with  some 
Additions. 

By  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.C.S.  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry  at  King 's 
College,  Londo7i. 

Small  Svo.  ‘u-it/t  Illustrations,  6s. 


Nautical  Surveying,  an 
Introduction  to  the  Practi- 
cal and  Theoretical  Study 

of 

By  y . K.  Laughton,  M.A. 

Small  Svo.  6s. 

Schelle^is  SpectrmnA  na- 
lysis,  in  its  Application  to 
Terrestrial  Substances  and 
the  Physical  Constitution  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  fane  and 
C.  Lassell ; edited,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Huggins, 
LL.D.  F.R.S. 

With  \ Plates  and 223  Woodcuts.  Svo.  2Ss. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  and  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 


iProfessor  HelmholtP 
Popular  Lectures  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects. 

Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

IWtth  many  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings. 
Sroo.  12s.  6d. 

(Ganol’s  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers 
and  Young  Persons;  a 
Course  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathematical  Fornmlce 
and  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  daily  life. 

Translated  by  E.  A tkinson, 
F.C.S. 

iSaond  Edition,  viith  2 Plates  and  429 
Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  "]s.  6>d. 


The  Correlation  of  Phy- 

sical Forces. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 
Grove,  F.R.S.  &c. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to 
Science.  Svo.  1 5 j. 

JV nnhold s Introduction 
to  Experimental  Physics, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ; 
including  Directions  for 
Constructing  P hy sic al  Ap- 
paratus and  for  Making 
Experiments. 

Translated  by  B.  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.  With  a Pre- 
face by  G.  C.  Foster, 
F.R.S. 

With  3 Coloured  Plates  and  404  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  price  3IJ.  6d. 
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Ganofs  Element  ary 
Treatise  on  Physics,  Ex- 
perimental and  Applied, 
for  the  7ise  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Translated  aiid  edited  by  E. 
Atkinson,  F.C.S. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  4 Coloured  Plates  dr’ 
758  Woodcuts,  Post  Svo.  15J. 

Problems  and  Examples  in  Physics, 
an  Appendur  to  the  Sez'enth  and  other 
Editions  of  Ganot's  Elementaty  Trea- 
tise. 2)Vo.  price  ij. 

Text-Books  of  Science, 
Mechanical  and  Physical, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Arti- 
sans and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools. 

Small  %vo.  Woodcuts. 

The  following  Text- Books 
in  this  Series  may  now  be 
had : — 

Anderson’s  Strength  of  Materials,  y.  6d. 
Armstrong’s  Organic  Chemistry,  3r.  (>d. 
Barry’s  Railway  Appliances,  y.  (yd. 
Bloxam’s  Metals,  y.  6d. 

Goodeve’s  Mechanics,  y.  (yd. 

Mechanism,  y.  6d. 

Griffin’s  Algebra  Trigonometry,  y.  (d. 

Notes  on  the  same,  with  Solutions,  y.  (yd, 
Jenkin’s  Electricity  Magnetism,  3s.  (yd. 
Maxwell’s  Theory  of  Heat,  jr-  (“(■ 
Merrifield’s  Technical  Arithmetic,  3-f-  6(/. 
Key,  3s.  (yd. 

Miller’s  Inorganic  Chemistty,  3s.  (yd. 

I’rcece  and  Sivewright’s  Telegraphy,  3s.  (yd. 
Shelley’s  Workshop  Appliances,  3^-  (^^• 
Thorpe’s  Quantitative  Analysis,  y.  (yd. 
Thorpe  and  Muir’s"  Qualitative  Analysis, 
y.  (yd. 

Watson’s  Plane  Sr  Solid  Geometry,  3^- 

Other  Text-Books,  in  extension  of  this 
Series,  in  active  preparation. 


Principles  of  A nimal 

Mechanics. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
F.R.S. 

Second  Edition.  Svo.  21s. 

Fragments  of  Science. 

By  fohn  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

New  Edition,  crou/n  Svo.  I or.  6d. 

Heat  a Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Fifth  Edition,  Plate  and  Woodcuts. 
CroTvn  Svo.  los.  (yd. 

Sound. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  including  Recent  Researches 
on  Fog-Signalling ; Portrait  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Crown  Svo.  los.  (yd. 

Researches  on  Diamctg- 
netism  and  Magne-Crystal-  j 
lie  Action;  including  Dia- 
magnetic Polarity. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  6 Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  14^. 

Contributions  to  Mole- 
cular Physics  in  the  do-  | 
main  of  Radiant  Heat.  j 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  | 

With  2 Plates  and  31  Woodcuts.  Svo.  i6s.  ! 

j 

Six  Lectures  on  Light,  \ 
delivered  in  America  in 
1872  and  1873. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Plate,  and 
59  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo.  "js,  (yd. 
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Notes  of  a Course  of  Nine 
Lectures  on  Light,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  is.  sewed,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a Course  of 
Seven  Lectures  on  Electri- 
cal Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution. 

By  fohn  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Croton  8t’o.  is.  sewed,  or  u.  bd.  cloth. 

A Treatise  on  Magnet- 

ism, General  and  Terres- 

f'y'jnJ 

By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Eletnentary  Treatise  on 
the  Wave-Theory  of  Light. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

Third  Edition.  8roo.  ioj.  Csd. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals. 

By  Richard  Given,  F.R.S. 

Withi,a,"ji  Woodcuts,  yools.  8vo.  iy.6d. 

Str  H.  Holland s Frag- 
mentary Papers  on  Science 
and  other  subjects. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hol- 
land. 

8z’o.  price  1 4J. 

Kirby  and  Spence  s In- 
troduction to  Entomology, 
or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects. 

Crozvn  %vo.  5^. 


Light  Science  for  Lei- 
sure Hours  ; Familiar  Es- 
says on  Scientific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

First  and  Second  Series.  2 vols.  crown  %vo. 
•js.  6d.  each. 

Homes  without  Hands  ; 
a Description  of  the  Habi- 
tations of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle 
of  Construction. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,M.A. 

With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  Sz^v.  I/^s. 

Strajige  Dwellings  : a De- 
scription of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from 
‘ Homes  without  Hands! 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  Frontispiece  and  60  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  "Js.  6d. 

Insects  at  Home;  a Popu- 
lar Account  of  British 
Insects,  their  Structure 
Habits,  and  Transforma- 
tions. 

By  Rev.  f.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  upwards  of 'joo  Woodcuts.  8vo,  2 is. 

Insects  Abroad ; being  a 
Poptdar Account  of  Foreign 
Insects,  theirStructure,  Ha- 
bits, and  Transformations. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

U^th  upwards  of  00  WoodaUs.  8vo.  21s 
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Out  of  Doors  ; a Selec- 
tio7i  of  Origmal  Articles 
on  Practical  Natural  His- 
tory. 

By  Rev.  f.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  6 Illustrations  from  Origisial  Designs 
engraved  on  Wood.  Croton  8w.  ^Js.  (sd. 

Bible  Animals;  a De- 
scription of  every  Living 
Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape 
to  the  Coral. 

By  Rev.  f.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  1 1 2 Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Polar  World : a 
Poptdar  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Re- 
gions of  the  Globe. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartzuig. 

With  Chromoxylographs,  Maps,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartzvig. 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  Zvo.  with  many 
Illustrations,  loj.  6a'. 

The  Tropical  World. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartzuig. 

With  about  200  Illustrations.  Zvo.  los.  6d. 

TheSubterraneanW orld. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartzuig. 

IV ith  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Zvo.  loj,  6d. 

0 

The  Aerial  World;  a 
Poptdar  Account  of  the 
Phenomena  and  Life  of 
the  A tmosphere. 

By  Dr.  George  Hartzuig. 

With  Map,  8 Chromoxylo^aphs,  and  60 
Woodcuts.  Zvo.  price  2is. 


Game  Presei'vers  and 
Bird  Preservers, or  ‘ Which 
are  our  Friends  ? ’ 

By  George  Francis  M or  ant, 
late  Cap  tarn  \ith  Royal 
Lancers  & Major  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen. 

Croton  Zvo.  price  5^. 

A Familiar  History  of 

Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late 
Ld.  Bishop  of  Norzuich. 

Fcp.  Zvo.  with  Woodcuts,  3^.  6d. 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 

scribed. 

By  B.  Von  Cotta. 

English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  [with 
English,  German,  and  French  Syno- 
nymes),  revised  by  the  Author.  Post 
Zvo.  14?. 

/ 

Excavations  at  the  Kess- 

ler loch  near  T hayngen, 

Szuitzerland,  a Cave  of  the 
Reitideer  Period. 

By  Conrad  Merk.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Edzuard 
Lee,  F.S.A.  F.G.S.  Au- 
thor of  Lsca  Silurum’ 
&c. 

With  Sixteen  Plates.  Royal  Zz>o.  Js.  6tl. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man;  Men- 
tal and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages. 

By  Sir  J . Lubbock,  Bart- 
M.P.  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  with  2^  Woodcuts.  Zvo.  iZs. 
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The  Native  Races  of  the 
Pacific  States  of  North 
A merica. 

By  Hubei't  Howe  Bancroft. 

Vol.  /.  Wild  Tribes,  their  Manners 
and  Custotns ; ivith  6 Maps.  %vo.  25 j. 

Vol.  II.  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States.  8w.  2^s. 

Vol.  III.  Myths  and  Languages.  Svo. 
price  2$s. 

Vol.  IV.  Antiquities  and  Architectural 
Remains,  with  Map.  Svo.  25J. 

Vol.  V.  Aboriginal  History  and  Migra- 
tions ; Index  to  the  Entire  Work.  With 
2 Maps,  Svo.  2^s. 

This  work  may  now  be  had  complete  in 
5 vol  tunes,  price  £6.  5-f. 

The  A ncient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons,  and  Or- 
naments of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Evans,  F.R.S. 

With  2 Plates  and  476  Woodcuts.  Svo.  28j. 

The  Elements  of  Botany 
for  Families  and  Schools. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised 
by  Thomas Moore,F.L.S. 

Fcp.  Svo.  with  1 54  Woodaits,  2s,  6d. 

The  Rose  A mateuPs 

Guide. 

By  Thomas  Rivers. 

Tenth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  4J. 

On  the  Sensations  of 
Tone,  as  a Physiological 
Basis  for  the  Theory  of 
Music. 

By  H.  Helmholtz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis, 
F.R.S. 

Svo.  36J. 


A Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  a7id  Art. 
Re-edited  by  the  late  W.  T. 
Brande(  the  A uthor)and 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 

New  Edition, revised.  3 vols.mediumSvo.6‘ls. 

The  History  of  Modern 
Music,  a Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

By  fohn  Hullah. 

New  Edition.  Demy  Siv.  Ss.  C>d. 

The  Transition  Period 
of  Musical  History ; a 
Second  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Music 
from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. 

By  John  Hullah. 

New  Edition,  l vol.  demy  Svo. 

\In  the  Spring. 

The  Treasury  of  Botajiy, 
or  Poptdar  Dictionary  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom ; 
with  which  is  incorporated 
a Glossary  of  Botanical 
Tefins. 

Edited  by  J.  Lindley, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S. 

With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates. 
Two  Parts,  fcp.  Srvo.  12s, 
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A General  System  of 
Descriptive  and  A nalytical 
Botany. 

Translated from  theFrench 
of  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker. 
Edited  and  arranged 
according  to  the  English 
Botanical  Syste?7t,  by  f . 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c. 
Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

With  5 , 500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  Svo.  3 1 s.  6d. 

Loudon  s Encyclofcsdia 
of  Plants  ; compi'ising  the 
Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tio7i.  Culture,  History,  Cf  c. 
of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Bi'itain. 

With  ujnuards  of  12, 000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 


Handbook  of  Hardy 
Trees,  Shrtibs,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants;  containing 
Descriptions  &c.  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Cidtivation ; 
with  Cultural  Details, 
Comparative  Hardiness, 
suitability  for  particular 
positions,  &c.  Based  on 
the  French  Work  of  De- 
caisne  and  Naudin,  and 
including  the  7 20  Original 
Woodcut  Illustrations. 

By  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

Medium  Svo.  2is. 

Forest  Trees  and  Wood- 
land Sceriery,  as  described 
in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Poets. 

By  William  Meiizies,  De- 
puty Surveyor  of  Wind- 
sor Forest  and  Parks,  Cfc.' 

With  Twenty  Chromolithographic  Plates. 

Folio,  price 5^. 


CHEMISTRY  and  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Millers  Ele^nents  of 
Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical. 

Re-edited,  with  Additions, 
by  H.  Macleod,  F.C.S. 

3 vols.  %vo. 

Tart  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15s. 
Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  Few 
Edition  in  the  press. 


Health  in  the  House, 
Twenty -five  Lectures  on 
Elementary  Physiology  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily 
Wants  of  Man  and  Ani- 
mals. 

By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Buckton. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Woodetits,  2s. 
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Outlines  of  Physiology, 
Human  and  Comparative. 
By  y.  Marshall,  F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon  to  the  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital. 

2 vols.  cr.  &'<>.  'with  I22  Woodcuts,  32^. 

Select  Methods  in  Chemi- 
cal A Italy  sis,  chiefly  Inor- 
ganic. 

By  Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


A Dictionary  of  Che- 
mistry and  the  Allied 
Branches  of  other  Sciences. 
By  Henry  Watts,  F.C.S. 
assisted  by  eminent 
Scientiflc  and  Practical 
Chemists. 

6 vols.  medium  Svo.  £S.  14J.  6d. 

Supplement  completing 
the  Record  of  Discovery  to 
the  year  1873. 

8vo.  price  42J. 


^ The  FINE  ARTS  and  ILLUSTRATED 
i EDITIONS.  . 


j Poems. 

j By  William  B.  Scott. 

1 1 ■ /.  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies  from 

■ I A'ature.  III.  Sonnets  Co‘c. 

*1  Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Etchings  by 
L.  Alma  Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott, 
y Cronin  Svo.  i5j. 

i|  Half-hour  Lectures  on 

H the  History  and  Practice 

ti  of  the  Fine  and  Ornamen- 

tal A rts. 

By  W.  B.  Scott. 

; ! Third  Edition,  with  50  Woodcuts.  Crown 
^ Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

j'  A Dictionary  of  Artists 
of  the  English  School: 
i Painters,  Sculptors,  Archi- 

I tects.  Engravers,  and  Orna- 

4 mentists ; with  Notices  of 

I their  Lives  and  Works. 

i By  Samuel  Redgrave, 

f Svo.  1 6s. 

j A4 


In  Fairyland ; Pictures 
from  the  Elf-  World.  By 
Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingham. 

With  \6  coloured  Plates,  containing  'fa  De- 
signs. Second  Edition,  folio,  i^s. 

The  New  Testament,  il- 
lustrated with  Wood  En- 
gravings after  the  Early 
Masters,  chiefly  of  the 
Italian  School. 

Crown  ^0.  6f. 

Lord  Macaulay  s Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp.  \to.  2 Is. 

Mimattire  Edition,  with 
Scharf  s 90  Illustrations 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  \6mo.  loj.  6d. 
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Moore  s Irish  M elodies, 
Maclise s Edition,  with  i6i 
Steel  Plates. 

Super  royal  %vo . 3IJ.  6(/. 

Sacred  and  Legendary 

Art. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

6 voh.  square  croton  %vo.  price iS'f- 
as  follows : — 

Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs. 

New  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.  2 vols.  3U.  6d. 


Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders. 

New  Edition,  with  1 1 Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.  I vol.  2\s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodatts.  I vol.  2IJ-. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord, 
with  that  of  his  Types  and 
Precursors. 

Completed  by’  Lady  East- 
lake. 

Rroised  Edition,  with  Etchings  and  281 

Woodcuts.  2 vols.  42J. 


The  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 


Industrial  Chemistry  ; a 
Manual  for  Manufactu- 
rers and  for  Colleges  or 
Technical  Schools.  Being  a 
Translation  of  Professors 
Stohmann  and  Engler  s 
German  Edition  of  Payen  s 
'■  Prdcis  de  Chimie  Indus- 
trie lie,’  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry. 
Edited,  and  supplemented 
with  Chapters  on  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Metals, 
by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D. 

8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

[/« the  press. 

Gwilfs  Encyclopcedia  of 
A rchitecture,  with  above 
1,600  Woodcuts. 

New  Edition  (1876),  with 
Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth. 

8vo.  ^2s.  6d. 


The  Three  Cathedrals 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in 
London ; their  History 
from  the  Eoundation  of 
the  Eirst  Building  in  the 
Sixth  Century  to  the  Pro- 
posals for  the  Adornment 
of  the  Present  Cathedral. 
By  W.  Longman,  ES.A. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21  s. 

Lathes  and  Turning, 
Simple,  Mechanical,  and 
Ornamental. 

By  W.  Henry  Northcott. 

With  240  Illustrations.  8vo.  i8j. 

Hints  on  Household 
Taste  in  Eurniture,  Up- 
holstery, and  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  Eastlake, 
A rchitect. 

Slav  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  I4.f. 
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Handbook  of  Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb. 
Inst.  C.E.  E7igineer-in- 
Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post-Office. 

Sixth  Edition^  Plates  dp  Woodcuts.  %vo.  1 6s. 

A Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine^  in  its  various  ap- 
plications to  Mines Mills y 
Steam  Navigatioiiy  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture. 

By  y.  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Wood- 
cuts.  4to,  42J. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  in  its  various  Ap- 
plications. 

By  John  Bourne,  C.E. 

Nc7u Edition,  Woodcuts.  Fcp.%vo.6s. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine. 

By  y.  Bourne,  C.E.  form- 
ing a Key  to  the  Author  s 
Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

With  67  Woodods.  Fcp.  &vo.  gs. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  Steam  Engine. 

By  y . Bourne,  C.E. 

With  124  Woodatts.  Fcp.  2rvo.  6s. 


Encyclopcedia  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Historical, 
Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E. 

With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

U re's  Dictionary  of  A rts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Seventh  Edition,  re-written 
and  greatly  enlarged  by 
R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted 
by  7iumerous  Contributors. 

With  2,100  Woodcuts.  3 vols.  medium  2o)o. 
$s. 

Practical  Treatise  on 

Metallurgy,’ 

Adapted from  the  last  Ger- 
man Edition  of  Prof essor 
Kerls  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Cf'oohes,  ER.S.  &c.  and 
E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D. 

3 vols.  8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.  £,4.  igs. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
8vo.  yis. 

Useful  Information  for 

Engineers. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3 7/ols. 
crown  87 'o.  31J.  6d. 

The  A pplication  of  Cast 
and  Wrought  Iron  to 
Building  Purposes. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  6 Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  i6s. 
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The  Theory  of  Strains 
in  Girders  and  similar 
Structures,  zvitJi  Observa- 
tio7is  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  a?id 
Tables  of  the  Stre7igth  and 
other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. 

By  Bmdon  B.  Stoncy,  M.A. 

M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Neiv  Edition,  royal  %vo.  with  5 Plates  and 
123  iPoodaits,  36J. 

Practical  Handbook  of 

Dyeing  and  Calico-Print- 
ing. 

By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.  %vo.  42^. 

Occasional  Papers  on 
Subjects  connected  with 
Civil  Engineering,  Gun- 
nery, and  Naval  Ai'chi- 
tectui'e. 

By  Michael  Scott,  Memb. 
Inst.  C.E.  & of  Inst. 

N. A. 

2 vols.  Zvo.  loith  Plates,  42s. 

Mitchell's  Manual  of 

Practical  Assaying. 

Fourth  Edition,  I'cviscd, 
zvith  the  Recent  Disco- 
veries incorporated,  by 
IV.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

cro7vn  Zvo.  Woodcuts,  3IJ.  6</. 


Naval  Powers  and  their 

Policy : zuith  Tabular 

Statements  of  British  and 
Foreign  Ironclad  Navies; 
giving  Dimensions,  Arm- 
our, Details  of  Armament, 
Engines,  Speed,  and  other 
Particulars. 

By  fohn  C.  Paget. 

Zvo.  price  lor.  (id.  cloth. 

Londons  Encyclopcpdia 
of  Gardening  ; comprising 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticidture,  Floriculture, 
Arboi'icutture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With  1,000  Woodcuts.  Zvo.  21s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopcedia 
of  Agriculture  ; comprising 
the  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of 
Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. 

IVith  1,100  Woodcuts.  Zvo.  21s. 

Reminiscences  of  Fen 

and  Mere. 

By  y . M.  Hcathcote. 

With  27  Illustrations  and  3 Maps.  Squat  e 
Zro.  price  28j. 
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RELIGIOUS  and  MORAL  WORKS. 


'71  Exposition  of  the  39 
A rticles,  Historical  and 
Doctrinal. 

By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

New  Edition.  8vo.  l6s.  i 

historical  Lectures  on  ' 
the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  I 
Christ. 

By  C.  y . Ellicott,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition.  %vo.  J2s.  I 

Introduction  to  the  ■■ 
Theology  of  the  Church  of  ; 
Etigland,  in  ati  Exposition  | 
of  the  Articles.  By  Rev.  i 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.  \ 

Fep.  Sz’o.  6i. 

'hree  Essays  on  Reli-  | 
gion:  Nature  ; the  Utility  j 
of  Religion;  Theism.  i 
By  John  Stuart  Mill.  i 

Secoftd  Edition.  %vt.  price  lOf.  (>d.  j 

\iermons  Chiefly  07t  the  | 
Interpi'etation  of  Scrip-  i 
. ture.  ! 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thotnas  \ 
A mold,  D.D. 

8vo.  price  'js.  dd.  i 


iemions  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School ; 
with  an  Address  before 
Confirmation. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Fcp.  Svo.  price  3^.  dd. 


Christian  Life,  its 
Course,  its  Hindrances, 
a7id  its  Helps ; Sermons 
preached  mostly  hi  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

8z'o.  Js.  dd. 

Christian  Life,  its 
Hopes,  its  Fears,  a?id  its 
Close ; Sermons  preached 
mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Svo.  Ts.  dd. 

Religion  a7id  Science, 
their  Relations  to  Each 
Other  at  the  P^'esent 
Day;  Three  Essays  on 
the  Gi'ounds  of  Religious 
Beliefs. 

By  Stanley  T.  Gibson,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Sandon,  in 
Essex;  and  late  Fellow 
of  Queens  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Svo.  p>rice  icxr.  dd. 

Notes  on  the  Earlier 

Hebrew  Scriptures. 

By  Sir  G.  B.  A hy,  K.C.B. 

Stv.  price  ds. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  Bearing  on 
Christian  Faith  and 
Practice. 

By  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestonc. 

Szo.  iijj. 
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The  Pyimitive  and  Ca- 
tholic Faith  hi  Relation  to 
the  Church  of  Engla^id. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A . Rector  of  Shilling- 
ford,  Exeter. 

%z'o.  price  Js. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; 
or  a Visit  to  a Religious 
Sceptic. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition.  Fcp.  %vo.  5^. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition.  Fcp.  %vo.  3^.  (>d. 

A Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles. 

By  C.  y . Ellicott,  D.D. 

%vo.  Galatians,  8j.  (sd.  Ephesians,  8j.  (id. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  lor.  (sd.  Philippi- 
ans,  Colossians,  & Philemon,  icw.  (>d. 
Thessalonians,  ^s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of 

St.  Paul. 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  f . 
S.  Howson,  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Stetl, 
Woodcuts,  6rc.  2 vols.  ^o.  42s. 
Intermediate  Edition,  with  a Selection 
oj  Maps,  Elates,  and  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
square  crcnun  %vo.  21s. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed, 
with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps,  i vol. 
croaun  %vo.  gs. 


I 

fc‘  . 

} 

I 

An  Examination  into  I 

r 

the  Doctrine  and  Practice 
of  Confession. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jelf 
B.D. 

8m  price  3J.  (d.  ; 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  ^ 
of  the  Christian  Religion  i 
derived  from  the  Literal  f 
Fidfilment  of  Prophecy.  ^ 
By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D. 

40th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates.  ‘ 
Square  ivo.  1 2s.  bd.  or  in  post  8m  ^ * 
with  5 Plates,  6s.  | 

1 

Historical  and  Critical  J 
Commentajy  on  the  Old  " 
Testament ; with  a New 
Translation. 

By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  I 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  %vo.  1 8r.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  J 
I 5j.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  i 
12s.  Fi?/. ///.  Leviticus, /’rtr/ /.  1 5r.  s 

or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8r.  j 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15^.  or  t 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8r. 

The  History  and  Lit  era-  ■■ 
ture  of  the  Israelites,  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  the  Old  Testa-  ; 
ment  and  the  Apocrypha. 

By  C.  De  Rothschild  and 
A.  De  Rothschild.  ^ 

Second  Edition.  2 vols.  croavn  H~’o.  1 2s.  6d. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  i vol.  fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Ewald's  History  of 

Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Ger-  • 
man  by  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
M.A.  with  Preface  by 
R.  Martineau,  M.A. 

5 vols.  8m  63J. 
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^^Avald's  Antiquities  of 

Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Hejiry  Shaen 
Solly,  M.A. 

2>vo.  12S.  6c/. 
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Types  of  Genesis, 
briefly  considered  as  reveal- 
ing the  Development  of 
Human  Nature. 

By  A/idrew  flukes. 


Third  Edition.  Crown  8zv.  7j.  6d. 


\irhe  Second  Death  and 
' the  Restitution  of  all 
i Things;  with  some  Pre- 
i limmary  Remarks  on  the 
^ Nature  and  Inspiration  of 
\ Holy  Scripture, 
i By  A/idrew  flukes. 

Fourth  Edition.  Crmon  %vo.  3^.  6d. 


AHistory  of  the  Reforma- 
■;  tio/i  in  Ettrope  in  the  time 
ir  of  Calvm. 

By  the  Rev.  fl . H.  Merle 
D' Aubignd,D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  L.  R.  Cates, 
Editor  of  the  Dictionary 
of  General  Biography. 

6 voh.  price  lox. 


VoLS.  VII.  & VIII.  completing  the 
“ Work,  are  preparing  for  publication. 

I 

\iCommentaries,  by  the 
I Rev.  W.  A.  O Conor,  B.A. 
*1  Rector  of  St.  Simon  and 

LSt.  flude,  Manchester. 

Croum  inio. 

pistle  to  the  Romans,  price  37.  6d. 

(Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  4J.  6d. 

(St.  yohn's  Gospd,  los,  6d. 


Some  Questions  of  the 

Day. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell, 
Author  of  'Amy  Her- 
bert I 'Passing  Thoughts 
on  Religion,'  &c. 

Crown  8z'o.  2s.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Critical,  Exegetical, 
and  Theological. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson, 
D.D.  LL.D. 

2 vols.  8vo.  psice  30^, 

Thoughts  for  the  Age. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Nexv  Edition.  Fcp.  %vo.  3J.  6d. 


Preparation  for  the  Holy 
Communion  ; the  Devotions 
chiefly  from  the  works  of 
fleremy  Taylor. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

■S2mo.  3T. 


Bishop  yere7ny  Taylor's 
Entire  Works ; with  Life 
by  Bishop  Hebei'. 

Revised  and  corrected  by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden. 

10  vols.  ^s. 

Hymns  of  Praise  and 

Prayer. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Rev. 
fl.  Martineau,  LL.D. 

Crown  8z'o.  4s.  6d.  32WO.  u,  6d. 
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Spiritual  Songs  for  the 
Sundays  and  Holidays 
ihroitghout  the  Year. 

ByJ . S.B.  Monsell,  LL.D. 

Thomand,  Fcp.  %vo.  5J  \%mc,  zs. 

Lyra  Germanic  a;  Hymns 

ira7islatedfrom  the  German 
by  Miss  C.  Wmkworth. 

Fcp.  Svo.  5^. 


Endeavottrs  after  the  U 
Christian  L ife ; Discou  rses.  f i 
By  Rev.  f . MartineaUy 
LL.D. 

Fifth  Edition.  Croaon  %vo.  "]s.  6d. 

Supernatural  Religion ; ^ 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  ^ 
of  Divine  Revelation.  f 

Sixth  Edition  carefully  revised,  with  80 pages  F 
of  New  Preface.  2 vols.  %vo.  24J.  ;» 


Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch & the  Moabite  Stone ; 
with  Appendices. 

By  7.  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

8w.  12s. 


The  Pentateuch  and  Book 
of  foshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined. 

By  7.  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


TRAVELS,  VOYAG-ES,  &c. 


The  Indian  Alps,  and 
How  we  Crossed  them : 
being  a Nari'ative  of  Two 
Years  Residence  in  the 
Eastern  Himalayas,  and 
Two  Months  Tour  into  the 
Intei'ior,  towards  Kinchin- 
junga  and  Mount  Everest. 
By  a Lady  Pioneer. 

With  Illustrations  from  Onginal  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot  by  the  Authoress. 
Imperial  Zvo.  42s. 

Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese; 
being  an  Account  of  the  | 
People  and  the  Land,  in  | 
their  Social,  Sporting,  and  | 
Mountaineering  Aspects.  | 
ByW.A.BaillieGrohman.  ! 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author.  Crown  Zvo.  14J. 


‘ The  Frosty  Caucasus ; 
an  Account  of  a Walk 
thi'ough  Part  of  the  Range, 
and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbruz 
in  the  Summer  of 
By  F.  C.  Grove. 

With  Eight  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood 
by  E.  Whymper,  from  Photographs 
taken  during  the  Journey,  and  a Map. 
Crown  Zvo.  price  1 5-s'- 

A yourney  of  1,000  Miles 
through  Egypt  and  Nubia 
to  the  Second  Cataract  of 
the  Nile.  Being  a Personal 
Narrative  of  Four  and  a 
Half  Months  Life  in  a 
Dahabeeyah  on  the  Nile. 
By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

With  numerous  Illustrationsfrom  Drawings 
by  the  Authoress,  Map,  Plans,  Fac- 
similes, &^c.  Imperial  Zt'O. 

[In  the  Autumn. 
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Ovef'  the  Sea  and  Fay 
Azuay ; being  a Narrative 
of  a Ramble  rotuid  the 
World 

By  TIios.  Woodbine  Hinch- 
liff,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 
President  of  the  A Ipine 
Club,  A uthor  of  ‘ Sum- 
mer Mojiths  among  the 
Alps,’  &c. 

I vol.  medimn  2>vo.  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations. {Nearly  ready. 

Discoveries  at  Ephesus. 
Including  the  Site  and  Re- 
mains of  the  Great  Temple 
of  Diana. 

By  y.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A. 

I vol.  imperial  %vo.  copiously  illustrated. 

[/«  the  press. 

Through  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina  on  Foot  during 
the  Insurrection,  August 
and  September  i<S75  ; luith 
a Glimpse  at  the  Slavonic 
Borderlands  of  T urkey. 

By  Arthur  f.  Evans,  B.A. 
F.S.A. 

Post  Svo.  "with  Map  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations. {In  the  press. 

Italian  Alps ; Sketches 

in  the  Mountains  of  T icino, 
Lombardy,  the  Trentino, 
and  Venetia. 

By  Douglas  W.  Frcshfield, 
Editor  of  ‘ The  Alpine 
four  nail 

Square  crenon  %vo.  Illustrations.  15X, 


Memorials  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  Early  Settle- 
ment of  the  Bermudas  or 
Somers  Islands,  from  1615 
to  1685.  Compiled  from 
the  Colonial  Records  and 
other  original  sources. 

By  Major-General  f.  II. 
Lefroy,  R.A.  C.B. 
F.R.S.  Hon.  Member 
Nezu  York  Historical 
Society,  &c.  Governor 
of  the  Bermudas. 

with  Map.  {In  the  press. 

Here  and  There  in  the 

Alps. 

By  the  Hon.  Frederica 
Plunket. 

With  VignetU-titk.  Post  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Valleys  of  Tirol; 
their  Traditions  and  Cus- 
toms, and  How  to  Visit 
them. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 

With  Frontispiece  and  3 Maps.  Crcnvn 
Svo.  1 2s.  6d. 

Two  Years  in  Fiji,  a 
Descriptive  Nai'rative  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Fijian 
Group  of  Islands;  zuith 
some  Account  of  the  For- 
tunes of  Foreign  Settlers 
and  Colonists  iip  to  the  time 
of  British  Annexation. 

By  Litton  Forbes,  M.D. 

Crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 
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Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Crown  %vo. 
Price  "js.  6d, 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Crown  %vo. 
Price  ‘JS.  6d. 

Meeting  the  Sun ; a 
Tourney  all  round  the 
World  through  Egypt, 
China,  Japan,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  William  Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With  Ileliotyfes  and  Woodcuts.  Svo.  24s. 

The  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains. Excui'sions  through 
Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Caimiola, 
and  Friuli. 

By  J . Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Illustrations.  Sq.  cr.  8w.  2ls. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map 
of  the  Chain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  from  an  actual  Sur- 
vey in  1863—1864. 

By  A.  Adams- Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

In  Chromolitbography,  on  extra  stout  draw- 
i,tg  paper  ioj.  or  mounted  on  canvas 
in  a folding  case,  12s.  6d. 


The  Alpine  Club  Map 
of  the  Valpelline,  the  Val 
Tournanche,  and  the  South- 
ern Valleys  of  the  Chain  of 
Monte  Rosa,  from  actual 
Survey. 

By  A.  Adams- Reilly , 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

Price  6s.  on  extra  Stout  Drawing  Paper,  or 
qs.  6d.  mounted  in  a Folding  Case. 

Untrodden  Peaks  and 
Unfrequented  Valleys;  a 
Midsummer  Ramble  among 
the  Dolomites. 

By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Svo.  21s. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map 

of  Switzerland,  with  parts 
of  the  Neighbouring  Coun- 
tries, on  the  scale  of  Four- 
Miles  to  an  Inch. 

Edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols, 
F.S.A.  F.R.G.S. 

In  Four  Sheets,  in  Portfolio,  price  42s. 
coloured,  or  34J.  uncoloured. 

The  Alpine  Gttide. 

By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A. 
late  Pi'csident  of  the 
Alpine  Club. 

Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Eastern  A Ips. 

Price  10^.  6d. 

Central  A Ips,  including 
all  the  Oberland  District. 

Price  "JS.  6d. 
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Western  A Ips,  including 
Mont  Blanc^  Aloiite  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  &c. 

Price  6s.  6<i. 

Introduction  on  Alpine 
Travelling  in  general,  and 
on  the  Geology  of  the  A Ips. 

Price  I s.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts 
of  the  ’■Alpine  Guide’  may  bt  had  with 
this  Introduction  pirfxed,  u.  extra. 
The  ’Alpine  Guide’  may  also  be  had 
in  Ten  separate  Parts,  or  districts,  price 
2s.  6d.  each. 


Guide  tothe  Pyrenees,  for 
the  use  of  Mountaineers. 
By  Charles  Packe., 

Second  Edition,  with  Maps  &‘c.  and  Ap- 
pendix. Crown  ^vo.  js.  6d. 

How  to  See  Norivay ; 
embodying  the  Experience 
of  Six  Summer  Tom's  in 
that  Country. 

By  y.  R.  Campbell.  ‘ 

With  Map  and  5 Woodcuts,  fcp.  %vo.  5r. 


WORKS  of  FICTION. 


Higgledy  - Piggledy  ; or, 
Stories  for  Everybody  and 
Everybody  s Children. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbidl  - Hugesse?i, 
M.P.  A uthor  of  ‘ Whis- 
pers from  Fairyland  ’ 
Cfc. 

With  9 Illustrations  from  Original  Designs 
by  R.  Doyle,  engraved  on  Wood  by 
G.  Pearson,  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 


The  Folk-Lore  of  Rome, 
collected  by  Word  of  Mouth 
from  the  People. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 

Crown  2>vo.  I2r.  6d. 

Becker  s Gallus;  or  Ro- 
man Scenes  of  the  Time  of 
A ugustus. 

Post  Svo.  Js.  6d. 


Whispers  from  Fairy- 

land. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull  - Hugessen, 
AI.P.  Author  of  'Hig- 
gledy-Piggledy' &c. 

With  9 Illustrations  from  Original  De- 
signs engraved  on  Wood  by  G,  Pear- 
son. Crown  %vo.  price  6s. 

‘ A series  of  stories  which  arc  certain  of  a ready 
welcome  by  all  boys  and  girls  who  take  delight  in 
dreamland,  and  love  to  huger  over  the  pranks  and 
frolics  of  faines.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
mothers  of  Kngland,  and  more  wholesome  food  for 
the  growing  mind  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  desire, 

and  impossible  to  procure This  welcome 

volume  abounds  in  vivacity  and  fun,  and  Irears 
pleasant  testimony  to  a kindly-hearted  Author  with 
fancy,  feeling,  and  humour.’  MoR.NtNG  Post. 


Becker  s Charicles : Il- 
lustrative of  Private  Life 
of  the  A neient  Greeks. 

Post  Svo.  "js.  6d. 


Novels  and  Tales. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Benja- 
min Disraeli,  M.P. 

Cabinet  Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes, 
crown  Sz‘o.  6s.  each,  as  folloivs  : — 


Lothair,  6s. 
Coiiingsby,  6s, 
Sybil,  6s. 
Tancred,  6s. 


Venetia,  6s. 

Alroy,  Ixion,  tSr»r.  6s. 
Young  Duke,  tSr*r.  6s. 
Vivian  Grey,  6s. 


Hesirietta  Temple,  6s. 
Contarini  Fleming,  Src.  6s. 
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The  Modei'u  Novelist's 

Library. 

Atherstone  Prioiy,  2s.  boards  ; 2s.  6d.  doth. 
Mile.  Mori,  2s.  boards  ; 2s.  6d.  doth. 

The  Burgomaster's  Family,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 
Melville’s  Digby  Grand,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Gladiators,  2s.  and  2s.6d. 

Good  for  Nothing,2s.  lb^2s.  6d. 

Ilohnby  House,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

■ Interpreter,  2S.  and  2s.  6d. 

Kate  Coz’efitry,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Queens  Maries,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

General  Bounce,  2s.  aud2s.  6d. 

Trollope’s  Warden,  u.  6d.  and  2s. 

B archester  Tosoers,  2s.  6^  2s.  6d. 

Beamley-Moore’s  Six  Sisters  of  the  Val- 
leys, 2s.  boards ; 2s.  6d.  doth. 

Fisa : a Tale  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Mme.  Von 
Ilillern  by  Lady  Wallace.  Brice  2s. 
boards ; 2s.  6d.  doth. 


Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox, 
M.A. 


Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 


Stories  and  Tales. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  Ten 


Volumes 

Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 
Gertntde,  2s.  6d. 
Earls  Daughter, 

2s.  6d. 

Experieiice  of  Life, 
2s.  6a. 

1 Clroe  Hall,  2s.  6d. 

I Ursula, 


Ivors,  2s.  6d. 
Katharine  Ashton, 
2s.  6d. 

Margaret  Perdval, 
Zs.  6d. 

Laneton  Parsonage, 
3J.  6d. 

3J.  6d. 


POETRY  and 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 
Old  France;  with  other 
Poems. 

By  A.  Lang,  M.A. 

Square  fcp.  5^. 

The  London  Series  of 

French  Classics. 

Edited  by  Ch.  Cassal, 
LL.D.  T.  K archer, 
LL.B.  and  Ldonce  Sti- 
evenard. 

The  follaiving  Plays,  in  the  Division  of 
the  Drama  in  this  Series,  are  now  ready : — 
Corneille’s  Le  Cid,  u.  6d. 

A'oltaire’s  Zaire,  IJ-.  6d. 

Lamartine’s  Toussaint  Louverture,  double 
volume,  2s.  6d. 

Milton's  Lycidas  and 
Epitaphium  Damonis. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  C.  S. 
ferram,  M.A. 

Crown  %vo.  2s.  6d. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ; 
with  Ivry  and  the  Ar- 
mada. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macatday. 

i6mo.  3i'.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay' s Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp.  ^o.  21S. 

Miniahtre  Edition  of 
Lord  Macaulay  s Lays 
of  A iicicnt  Rome,  with 
Scharf  s 90  Illustrations 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  \6mo.  los.  6d. 
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Horatii  Opera,  Library 
Edition,  with  English 
Notes,  Marginal  Ref erc7ic€S 
and  various  Readings. 
Edited  by  Rev.f . E.  Yonge, 
M.A. 

Svo.  21S. 

Southey  s Poetical  tVorks 
with  the  A uthors  last  Cor- 
rcctio7is  a7id  Additions. 

Medium  Svo.  with  Portrait,  14^. 

Bowdlefs  Family  Shah- 
spcare,  cheaper  Ge7iuine 
Edition. 

Complete  in  i vol.  medium  Si'o.  large  type, 
“ivith  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  14s,  or 
in  6 vols.  fcp.  &o'o.  price  2is. 


I Poems  by  yean  Inge  low. 

I 2 vols.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s. 

First  Series,  containing  '•Divided,'  ' Tile- 
Star's  Monument,'  St'c.  l6th  Thousand. 
Fcp.  Svo.  ^s. 

Second  Series,  ‘A  Stoiyof  Doom,'  ‘ Gla- 
dys and  her  Island,'  ds^c.  ^th  Thousand. 
Fcp.  Svo.  5j. 

Poems  by  yean  Ingelow. 
First  Series,  with  nearly 
1 00  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

Fcp.  4I0.  2 IS. 

The  NFneid  of  Virgil 
Ti'anslated  into  Eiiglish 
Verse. 

By  f.  Coiling  ton,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.  gs. 


RURAL  SPORTS,  HORSE  and  CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT,  &c. 


M nnals  of  the  Road, 
being  a Histoiy  of  Coaching 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present. 

By  Captain  Malet.  With 
Pi'actical  Hints  on  Dri- 
ving and  all  Coaching 
matters,  by  Nimrod. 

Reprinted  from  the  Sporting  Magazine 
by  permission  of  the  Proprietors,  i vol. 
medium  Sevo.  -with  Coloured  Plates, 
uniform  with  Mr.  Birch  Reynardson's 
' Dovtn  the  Road.'  \On  May  i. 

Down  the  Road ; or. 
Reminiscences  of  a Gentle- 
man Coachman. 

By  C.  T.  S.  Birch  Rey- 
nardson. 

> Second  Edition,  with  1 2 Coloured  Illustra- 
tions from  Paintings  by  II,  Alkcn. 
Medium  Svo.  price  zis. 


Blaine's  Encyclopcedia  of 
Rui'al  Sports;  Complete 
Accounts,  Histoi'ical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of 
Hunting,  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing, Racing,  &c. 

With  above  6co  Woodcuts  {20  from  Designs 
John  Leech).  Svo.  21s. 

A Book  on  Angling : 
a Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Angling  in  every  bi'anch, 
including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies. 

By  Fi'ancis  Fi'ancis. 

Post  Svo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  1 51’. 
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IV ilcocks  s Sea  -Fisher- 
man : comprising  the  Chief 
Methods  of  Hook  a7td  Line 
Fishing,  a gla^ice  at  Nets, 
and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating. 

N<tm  Edition,  with  8o  IVoodcnts.  Post  %vo. 
12S.  6d. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 
their  D'catme^it ; with  an 
Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Coiv. 

By  y.  R.  Dobson,  Memb. 
R.C.V.S. 

Crown  Zvo.  with  IllusO’ations  Ts.  6d. 

Youatt  on  the  Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  TV. 
Watson,  M. R.C.V.S. 

Svo.  Woodcuts,  12S.  6d. 

Youatt' s Work  on  the 

Dog,  7'evised  and  enlarged. 

2>vo.  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Horses  and  Stables. 

By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwygram, 
X V.  the  King  s Hussai's. 

With  24  Plates  of  Illustrations.  2>vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Dog  in  Flealth  and 

Disease. 

By  Stonehenge. 

With  73  Wood  Engravings.  Square  ercavn 
?>vo.  Is.  6d. 


The  Greyhound. 

By  Stonehenge. 

Revised  Edition,  with  25  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds, Sj^e.  Square  eroivn  Zvo.  1 5^. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 

tings. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Imp.  Zvo.  with  13  Plates,  i5-f. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and 

how  to  keep  it  Sound. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Ninth  Edition.  Imp.  Zvo.  Woodciits,  12s.  6d. 

A Plain  Treatise  on 

Horse-shoeing. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Sixth  Edition.  Post  Zvo.  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Horses' 
Teeth,  addressed  to  Pur- 
chasers. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Post  Zvo.  IS.  6d. 

The  Fly-Fisher  s Ento- 

mology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds. 

With  20  coloured  Plates.  Sr(7.  I4*'- 
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WORKS  of  UTILITY  and  GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunders  Treasury  of 
Knowledge  a?id  Library  of 
Reference ; comprising  an 
English  Dictionary  and 
Gi'ammar,  Universal  Ga- 
zetteer^ Classical  Diction- 
ary, Chronology,  Law  Dic- 
tionary, Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  Usefid Tables,&c. 

Fcp.  Sz’o.  6s. 

Maunder  s Biographical 

Treasury. 

Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re- 
written,  ivith  about  i ,000 
additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Cates. 

Fcp.  2rjo.  6s. 

Maunder  s Scientific  and 
Literary  Treasury;  a 
Popular  Encyclopcedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

New  Edition,  in  part  re- 
zvritten,  with  above  i ,000 
new  articles,  by  f.  Y. 
fohnson. 

Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Maunders  Treasury  of 
Geogi'aphy,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and 
Political. 

Edited  by  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. 

With  7 Maps  and  1 6 Plates.  Fcp.  %vo.  6s. 


Maunder' s Historical 

Treasury  ; General  Intro- 
ductory Outlines  of  Uni- 
versal History,  and  a 
Series  of  Separate  His- 
tories. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  G.  IV. 
Cox,  M.A. 

Fcp.  ?>vo.  6s. 

Maunder  s Treasury  of 
Natural  History  ; or  Popu- 
lar Dictionaiy  of  Zoology. 

Revised  and  corrected  Edition.  Fcp.  8r^>. 
-with  900  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible 
Knowledge ; being  a Dic- 
tionary of  the  Books,  Per- 
sons, Places,  Events,  and 
other  Mattel's  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Holy 
Scripture. 

By  Rev.  f . Ay  re,  M.A. 

With  Maps,  1 5 Plates,  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.  P'cp.  Sz'o.  6s. 

The  Theory  and  Prac- 

tice of  Banking. 

By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Szo 
price  12s. 

The  Elements  of  Bank- 

ing. 

By  Henry  Dunning  Mac- 
leod, Esq.  M.A. 

Crown  ;s.  6d. 
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Modern  Cookery  for  Pri- 
vate Families,  reduced  to  a 
System  of  Easy  Practice  in 
a Series  of  carefdly-tested 
Receipts. 

By  Eliza  Acton. 

•With?) Plates 1^0  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  ?vo,  6s. 

A Practical  Treatise  on 
Brewing ; with  Fomnultp 
for  Pttblic  Brewers,  and 
Iiist7'uctions  for  Private 
Families. 

By  W.  Black. 

Fifth  Edition.  ?vo.  los.  6d. 

Pnglish  Chess  Problems. 
Edited  by  T . Pierce,  M.A. 
and  IV.  T.  Pierce. 

•With  6o?>  Diagrams.  Crown  ?>vo.  I2s.6d. 

The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dern Scientific  Game  of 
Whist. 

By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 

Seventh  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Correct  Card ; or, 
How  to  Play  at  Whist : a 
Whist  Catechism. 

By  Captain  A.  Campbell- 
Walker. 

Fcp.  8rv. 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer ; a 
Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  England,  Civil,  Crimi- 
7ial,  and  Cons  tit  utio7ial. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  ex- 
tended. Fcp.  Svo.  gs. 

Peivtners  Comprehensive 
Specifier ; a Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  cf 
every  kmd  of  Buildmg- 
Aj'tificei's  Woi'k. 

Edited  by  W.  Young. 

Croiun  Svo.  6s. 

Chess  Openings. 

By  F.  W.  Longmafi,  Bal- 

liol  College,  Oxford. 

Second  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  Svo.  zs.  6d. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on 
the  Ma7iageme7it  of  their 
Health  during  the  Period- 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  the 
Lying-in  Room. 

By  Thotnas  Bull,  M.D. 

Fcp.  Svo.  $s. 

The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Childt'en  in  Health 
and  Disease. 

By  Thotnas  Bull,  M.D. 

Fcp.  Svo.  Si'. 
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. Baker's  Two  Works  on  Ceylon 

Balts  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps  

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps 

Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 

Barry  on  Railway  Appliances  

, Becker's  Charicles  and  Gailus 

. Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing  

. Blackley's  German- English  Dictionary 
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I . Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine  . 

’ Handbook  of  Steam  Engine 

; Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  ... 

Improvements  in  the  same 

. Bawdier  s Family  Shakspeare 
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. Brandts  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art  

i . Brinkley's  Astronomy 
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. Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation 

Posthumous  Remains  

iBuckton's  Health  in  the  House  

BuU's  Hints  to  Mothers 
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Burke's  Vicissitudes  of  Families 

Busk's  Folk-lore  of  Rome 

Valleys  of  Tirol  


Cabinet  Lawyer 

Campbelts  Nonvay  

Cates's  Biographical  Dictionary 

and  Woodward' s Encyclopaedia  ... 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ... 

Chesney's  Indian  Polity  

Modem  Military  Biography 

Waterloo  Campaign  

Codrington  s Life  and  Letters  

Colenso  on  Moabite  Stone  &c 

's  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua. 

Collier's  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  

Commonplace  Philosopher  in  Town  and 

Country,  by  A.  K.  H.  B 

Comte's  Positive  Polity  

Congreve's  Essays 

Politics  of  Aristotle  

Coningion's  Translation  of  Virgil's  Asneid 

Miscellaneous  Writings 

Contanseau  s Two  French  Dictionaries  ... 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles 

of  St.  Paul 

Corneille  s I,e  Cid  

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a City  Pulpit... 

Cox's  (G.  W.)  Aryan  Mythology 

Crusades 

History  of  Greece 

General  History  of  Greece 

School  ditto  

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 

War 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  ... 

Crawley's  Thucydides 

Creighton's  Age  of  Elizabeth 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson 

Crookes's  Chemical  Analysis  

Dyeing  and  Calico-printing 

Culley's  Handl^k  of  Telegraphy 


Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament  

D' Aubigtti' s Reformation  

De  Caisne  and  Le  MaouC s Botany  
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